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| shores of the Pacific to those of the Atlantic, by means 


1. Narrative of a Journey from Lima to Para, across the | of this grand river, and one of its numerous affluents, 
Andes and down the Amazon, undertaken with a | belongs undoubtedly to Orellana, whose name ought, 
view of ascertaining the practicability of a Navigable | therefore, to have been conferred upon it; and 80 it 
Communication with the Atlantic, by the Rivers Pa-| undoubtedly would, had he not himself prevented it, 


chitea, the Ayali, and Amazon. By Lieut. W. 
Smyth, and Mr. F. Lowe. 8vo. London, 1836, 


2. Journal of a Passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
crossing the Andes in the Northern Provinces of Peru, 
and descending the River Maranon, or Amazon, By 
Henry Lister Maw, Lieut. R.N. 8vo. London. 
1829. 


Ir is at least something to be able to say—non cuivis 
hominum contingit, &c.—it does not fall to the lot of 
every one—to have climbed and traversed, if not the 
very loftiest, at Jeast the second, and by far the most 
lengthened chain of mountains, and also to have navi- 
gated the largest river, in the world. Itis likewise 
true that Mr. Maw, when he launched upon the Ama- 
zon, was right in supposing himself to be the first 
British officer that had ever embarked on the main 
trunk of this mighty stream; and that Mr. Smyth 
may take the credit of being the second. But many 
other travellers of different nations had long ago pre- 
ceded both; and among, or rather above the rest, we 
must not omit the name of Orellana, one of those dar- 
ing Spanish hidalgos that embarked for the New 

orld with Pizarro, and who, in quest of adventures, 
bat chiefly of gold, crossed the Cordilleras from Peru 
in 1539, descended the Napo to its confluence with 
the Amazon, and then proceeded down the gigantic 
main stream to Para, on the Atlantic. After him was 
Pedro de Ursoa, who, in 1568, was sent by the vice- 
roy of Peru in search of the golden lake of Parima, 
and the city of £/ Dorado, but was cut off by the hand 
of the rebel assassin Aguirre, who continued his course 
of murder and rapine in the descent of the great river, 
and finished his career by being hanged and quartered. 
Pedro Texeira, in 1638, ascended the Amazon from 
Para, and also the Napo branch as far as it was navi- 
gable, and returned the same way in company with 
two Jesuits; and M. de la Condamine, in 1743, came 
back from Peru by the same route. 

The merit of the discovery of a passage from the 

° 


by publishing an idle story of his having been attack- 
jed by a host of armed women, which his vivid ima- 
_gination led him to proclaim to the world as the dis- 
| covery of anew nation of Amazons. Such an unex- 
| pected adventure with a people, whose habits seemed 
j}to authorize the revival of a name celebrated in an- 
cient lore, was quite enough, in those romantic times, 
teeming with new discovery, to transfer to this mighty 
river the appellation which it has borne ever since, 
though not without rival claims. The fact however 
jis, that the first great branch, which takes its rise in 
| the Andes, was the discovery of a Spanish captain of 
the name of Maranon, in the year 1513, and from him 
this name is also given to the whole river, indiscrimi- 
nately with that of the Amazon. Lieutenant Maw’s 
story, therefore, that the first discoverer had supposed 
}it to be the ocean, but afterwards finding the water 
fresh, made use of the expression Mare Non, ‘not the 
sea,’ is equally correct with Swift's etymologies of 
Archimedes, Alexander, and the Roman God of War. 
There is, however, another traveller in more recent 
times by this route, and a female too, the story of 
whose adventures and miraculous preservation is most 
extraordinary and romantic: and we shall not hesitate 
to give a concise sketch of it, as we believe it will be 
new to almost every English reader.* This lady was 
the wife of M. Godin des Odonais, the associate of 
Bouger and Condamine, in their operations of mea- 
suring a degree of the meridian, near the equator, in 
Peru. Family affairs having suddenly called M. Godin 
to Cayenne, his lady remained at Riobombo, in Peru, 
to take care of the property till his return, For many 
years, however, he applied in vain for passports from 
the Portuguese government:—such, indeed, was the 
jealousy existing at that time between the two crowns 
of Spain and Portugal, that it was not until he obtain- 





*It is narrated in a letter written by the husband of 
the lady to M. de la Condamine, at his particular re- 
quest, and printed in an edition of his “Relation d’un 
Voyage,” &c. published at Maestrict. 
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ed, at the end of fifteen years, the intercession of the | the river, in the hope of reaching the missionary station 
French minister, that the latter power was prevailed of Andoas. The long, coarse grass, the thick shrub- 
on to allow him to return to Quito by the route of the bery, and the multitude of creeping plants greatly im- 
Amazon. It at length, however, granted him, appa- peding their progress, and the banks, moreover, wind- 
rently in a liberal spirit, an armed vessel to take him ing so as much to prolong the journey, they deter- 
up the Amazon: but just at this time falling danger-|mined to strike into the wood, in the hope of thereby 
ously ill, he commissioned a person whom he thought shortening the distance; bat in this attempt they were 
trustworthy, to proceed in the vessel with a packet of soon completely bewildered. Excessively fatigued 
letters for Madame Godin, acquainting her with the|from forcing their way through a thick forest, barely 
circumstances of the case, aud desiring her to join him| pervious even to its natives, their feet torn by briars 
at Cayenne. The fellow, instead of proceeding to\and thorns, no sustenance remaining, oppressed by 
Quito, betrayed his trust, followed his own private| hunger and thirst, their only resource consisted in some 
aflairs, turned over the packet to a reverend father Je-|seeds, wild fruits,and the palm-cabbage. At length, 
suit going to Quito, who gave it to another father Je-|utterly worn out and exhausted, the lady’s companions 
suit, who handed it over to a third—so that it never|laid themselves down on the ground, from whence 








reached its owner. 


they were doomed never to rise again. “ There,” says 


Madame Godin, meanwhile, heard ramours of what|M. Godin, **they were destined to wait for their last 
was intended for her, and resolved at once to send a|moments; and in the course of three or four days the 
faithful negro in search of the man to whom the|men all expired, one after the other.”” Madame Godin, 


packet of letters had been originally entrusted. He 
found him, at a place on the river, trafficking on his 
own account. Having ascertained the fact, and that 
the Portuguese vessel was waiting at Tabatinga, the 
Portuguese frontier on the Amazon, she resolved at 
once to set out, attended by her two brothers and a 
nephew about ten years old, three female domestics, 
mestees or Indians, and a young student of medicine. 
She also took with hera French physician and his 
companion :—these were added to the party at the re- 
quest of her brothers, who thought they might be use- 
ful on so long a journey, but the arrangement was in 
fact the main cause of all her misfortunes. The first 
proceeding was to cross the Cordilleras; and on ar- 
riving at Canelos, they embarked on the Borbonasa 
which falls into the Pastesa, as this does into the Ama- 
zon. The smallpox having visited Canelos, the 
whole population had fled, with the exception of 
two Indiaus, who undertook to navigate their canoe 
down the river;——-but on the third morning they too 
had disappeared. The party, however, resolved to 
proceed, and the first day passed over without acci- 
dent. On the second, they fell in with an Indian ina 
hovel made of branches, just recovering from a fit of 
illness, who consented to go with them, and to steer 
the canoe. On the third day, while trying to pick up 
the hat of the French doctor, the poor Indian followed 
the hat overboard and was drowned. The canoe, de- 
prived of its helmsman, soon became unmanageable 
and was swamped, but the river being narrow the 
party all got on shore. Being only five or six days 
from Andoas, the Frenchman and his companion de- 
termined to make their way by land to that place, 
promising most faithfully that, in the course of a fort- 
night at farthest, a boat properly manned should be 
gent to bring the rest thither. Five-and-twenty days, 
however, having passed away without any tidings of 
release, they set about constructing a raft in the best 
manner they could—placed themselves, their effects, 
and what provisions they had saved from the canoe, 
upon it, and launched into the stream. The raft, be- 
ing carried down it at random, soon struck against a 
sunken tree, upset, and all their goods went to the 
bottom, themselves escaping with difficulty. Madame 
Godin twice sunk, but was saved by the exertions of 
her brothers. 

Their whole property, with every article of provi- 
sions, being destroyed by this accident, nothing ip? 


remained for them but to traverse on foot the bank of| 


jstate of stupour and deliriam. 
| Providence, which decreed her preservation, gave her 


stretched by the side of the dead bodies of her brothers 
and servants, remained eight-and-forty hours in a 
At length a merciful 


courage and strength to craw! along, and seek for that 
safety which awaited her. She was almost naked; 
her clothes, torn in tatters by the thorns and briars, 
searcely afforded her any covering; she had cut the 
shoes from her dead brother’s feet, and attached their 
soles to her own. 

It was on the ninth or tenth day (uncertain which) 
after this only surviving sufferer had quitted the place 
where she had beheld her brothers and domestics 
breathe their last, that she succeeded in reaching once 
more the shore of the Borbonasa. M. Godin says, 
what may well be believed —* The remembrance of 
lthe long and horrible spectac.e of which she had been 
the witness, the horror of the solitude, increased by 
the darkness of the nights in the wilderness—the ter- 
ror of death constantly before her eyes—a terror which 
every moment must have augmented—had made such 
an impression on her constitution, as to cause her hair 
to become grey.”’ In traversing the woods she had 
happily fallea in with a few wild fruits, and some 
fresh eggs, apparently of a species of partridge, but 
owing to the long privation of food, it was with the 
greatest difficulty she could swallow. 

Arriving on the bank of the Borbonasa, she saw 
two Indians launching a canoe into the stream. She 
asked them to take her to Andoas; they readily con- 
sented, received her with great kindness and conducted 
her in safety to that village. Here a poor Indian 
woman gave her a cotton petticoat, which, with the 
sandals made from her poor brother’s shoes, her hus- 
band says, “she preserves with great care—mournful 
tokens, rendered dear to me as they are to herself.” 
Having reached Laguna, Madame Godin's unfortunate 
situation received every attention, and this was un- 
abated throughout the remainder of her long voyage to 
Cayenne. 

It is now time we should revert to our two authors. 
Mr. Maw being about to return to England, from 
his majesty’s ship Menai, of which he was one of the 
lieutenants, when on the coast of Lima in 1827, 
was informed that the Peruvian governinent and the 
British resident merchants were desirous of having 
the interior explored, more particularly that part of 
the Maranon which is contained within the limits of 
Peru; and he asked and obtained ieave from the 
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senior officer in the Pacific to undertake a voyage} Huallaga,) he descended this river to its mouth, 
down that river, conceiving that such an undertaking|where it joins the Amazon at Laguna; and here 
would suit himself better than a landsinan, and that} we will leave him until we have traced the route 
its accomplishment might essentially benefit his for-|of Lieutenant Smyth, who, proceeding from Lima, 
tunes at a period when opportunities of obtaining|passed the cordilleras of the Andes, in a part where 
distinction, or meriting promotion were rare. their peaked summits would appear to rise to a height 
A few years afterwards Lieutenant Smyth, having much exceeding that where Lieutenant Maw crossed. 
also obtained leave to return to England by the! Lieutenant Smyth and his companion quitted Lima 
game,route, was encouraged hy the Peruvian govern- on the 20th of September, 1834. On the former 
ment and the English merchants, to undertake the part of their route they passed Concon, a ruined 
examination of a more specific and defined object town of the Incas, the walls of whieh, of the height 
than that of Lieut. Maw; his seheme was to pro-jof nine or ten feet, are still standing. They slept 
ceed, in the first instance, to Mayro, to ascertain if ata tambo, a miserable sort of inn, where they were 
the river Pachitea, which rises near that place, was accommodated with a stone bed, an old chair, a table, 
navigable to its confluence with the Ucayali, by a candle, and a bowl of vegetable soup, called chupé. 
which, if found to be so, the most direct ecommu- The next day brought them to Santa Rosa de Quibé, 
nication would be obtained from Lima to the Maranon a solitary post, where travellers are obliged to put 
or Amazon, and by that river with Europe; an ob- up with a shed, and the annoyance of swarms of 
ject which the several Peruvian republies have con- mosquitos and sand-flies; this place is stated to 
sidered of the first commercial importance. At pre- be 3766 feet above the sea. Next to this is the small 
sent they have only the choice of two modes of village of Yaso, of about ten huts, a chapel, and a 
conveyance for their produce, both of them objec- cemetery, at an elevation of 4803 feet. The road 
tionable; the one is by the long, circuitous and was now perilous—along the precipitous edge of 
stormy voyage round Cape Horn—the other across deep ravines at one time, then at the bottom of de- 
the isthmus of Panama, requiring two transhipments files, with rapid streams working their way among 
of goods besides the land journey; the produce of large blocks of granite, and crossed here and there 
the mines, moreover, must cross the Cordilleras be- by bridges of logs. The next village was that of 
fore it can be shipped. Mr. Smyth’s attempt will Obragillo, perched on an elevation of 8937 feet, 
enable us to estimate the probable advantages of this containing about fifty families of Indians, with a 
third measure, though he did not accomplish al] slight mixture of Spanish blood, speaking a mixture 
that was intended. of the Quichua (Peruvian) and Castilian Janguages ; 
We may here state that, in crossing the Andes their houses built of mud, thatched, and without 
from Lima or Truxillo, these mountains are split windows or chimneys. Here they were joined by 
into three Cordilleras; that the Maranon branch three Peruvian officers, appointed by the government 
flows to the northward between the first and second to accompany them as far as Mayro. Here also 
chain; the river Hualaga, between the second and they made arrangements for six additional mules 
third, ranning parallel to the former; that beyond and their drivers, to transport their luggage to Cerro 
the third, the great river Ucayali sweeps through Pasco, on the eastern side of the Great or Second 
the immense plain of Santo Sacramento—and that Cordillera, which they were about to cross. 
all three in different places fall into the Amazon. The mountains now assumed a more rugged as- 
Mr. Maw and his companion departed from Trnx- pect, rising to stupendous heights; the ravines 
illo on the 10th December, proceeded up the valley were rough and contracted, the air felt very cold ; 
of the Chicoma, and having crossed the first cor- ‘‘and though,” says Lieutenant Smyth, * we had put 
dillera, came to Caxamarca, celebrated for its hot on warmer clothing on leaving Obragillo, yet still 
springs, and for the residence of the Inca Atahu- we felt the change sharply, and experienced what is 
alpa, who met the destructive Spaniards, carried vulgarly called the vefa or marea (sea-sickness), 
on a throne of solid gold, which the Peruvians, to which is an acute pain passing through the temples 
prevent its falling into the hands of the invaders, are to the lower part of the back of the head, and which 
said to have thrown into the crater of the boiling completely disables the person effected.”” Beyond 
springs. The descendants of these invaders have in this is the village of Culluay, with about three hun- 
vain attempted to possess themselves of this and dred and fifty inhabitants. It is stated to be 11,991 
many other treasures, supposed to have veen iinmersed feet above the sea, and yet stands at the bottom of 
in that boiling cauldron. From the summit of the |a basin, surrounded by lofty mountain-peaks. Emerg- 
cordillera, Mr. Maw got the first sight of that branch ing from this ravine, they got sight of the highest 
of the Amazon which gave to it the name of Mara-|point of the Cordillera, at that part of it where 
non. “I cannot,”’ says Mr. Maw, “conceive anything they were to cross. The view was most magnifi- 
on earth or water could exceed the grandeur of the cent, and as they mounted towards the lofty sum- 
scenery; nor do I believe any person capable of mit, the thermometer in a hail-storm descended 
describing it justly. The rain was clearing off, to 39°. 
whilst a perfect and brilliant rainbow ee extended |  «, We crossed several streams, and worked our way up 
across the river, which, about sixty yards in breadth, to the ten by sins athe rered with large blocks of 
rushed between the mountains, whose summits, on ether teg J bry ag Leery Mer gre phage cheng tn 
both sides, were hid in th j J ag granite. After an hour’s hard toil for the mules, we, at 
. | © crcaus, C8 which the 4 quarter before three, gained the top or pass, called 
extremes of the rainbow rested.” Having crossed the Portachuelo de la Viuda, at an elevation of about 
this river on a balsa or raft, Mr. Maw proceeded 15,500 feet above the sea, the highest part of the moun- 
by land, for it is not navigable, to Toulea and Mayo- |tain being 15,968. Here we saw beneath us mountains 
bamba, and embarking on the Cachi Yaco, which |surrounding a beautifully transparent lake, over which 
falls into the Guallaga, (or, as Mr. Smyth has it, |a violent wind was driving huge masses of cloud. The 
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scene was inexpressibly grand, and the words of Camp- 
bell flashed across our minds, most beautifully verified, 





* Where Andes, g'ant of the western star, | 
Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half the world.’ ” | 
Smyth, pp. 27, 28. 


~ 


In descending they were overtaken by a heavy 
snow-storm, which sunk the mercury in the thermo-| 
meter to 31°, The ground was so completely covered 
with snow, and the road so execrable, that the mules 
could with difficulty keep their feet. They had a 
long and fatiguing ride, and wearied their eyes in 
looking out for a place calle! Casacancha, where 
they were to sleep; but instead of a village, as they 
had all along fancied it to be, it was neither more 
nor Jess than a single hut, perched on the side of a 
mountain, at the height of 14,381 feet above the level 
of the sea. They were now approaching the mines 
of Colquijilca, the first that were worked in the Cerro, 
“The account of the discovery of the existence of 
silver in this district is something like the story 
told of the discovery of the Potosi mine: ‘it is, that 
a shepherd who was attending his flocks upon the 
Cerro made a fire at night, and in the morning found 
that several small pieces of silver had by its action 
been run together.” This is a very old and oft- 
repeated story, and is something like that of the 
Pheenician discovery of glass; but we suspect that 
the heated embers of a few twigs are not equal to 
the melting of silver or the vitrification of sand. Not 
far from Pasco our travellers passed an establish- 
ment for the amalgamation of minerals, to which the 
ore is brought on llamas. The ancient Peruvians 
had neither mules nor horses, nor any other beasts 
of burden except the !lama. 

“We met several droves of llamas carrying the ores 
and saw a great many more feeding on the plains: their 
load is 130 Ibs., equal to half a mule load: they require 
very gentle treatment, and will not be driven by force, 
for when the animal becomes tired it will lie down, and 
nothing can move it; for this reason, on making long 
journeys, it isusual to take more than the number ne- 
cessary for carrying the load, so as to be able to re- 
lieve the fatigued beasts.”—Smyth, pp. 36, 37. 


Cerro Pasco, we have frequently been told, is the 
richest mineral district in Peru, (that is, we presume, 
in silver) ; and the town of Pasco is situated on the 
western side of the second Cordillera, at the height, 
it is said, of 14,278 feet above the level of the sea. | 
The population of the town varies according to the 
state of the mines: the average number may proba-. 
bly be from 12,000 to 16,000, but it is subject to 
great fluctuation. It has two squares, in one of 
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The sources of the Maraiion branch are to the west- 
ward, and on the opposite side of the Cordillera to 
that on which Cerro Pasco is situate. The sources 
also of the Huallaga are not far from Pasco, and being 
yet a mountain-torrent, the road of our travellers was 
along its banks, in proceeding northerly. Equally 
near to Paseo, and to the southward of it, is the lake 
Chinechaycocha, which gives rise to the Jacua, one of 
the branches of the Ucayali. These three rivers, with 
their confluent streams, after watering some of the 
most fertile and luxuriant valleys and plains perhaps 
in the whole world, all swell the flood of the great 
Amazon towards the upper part of its course, but 
each of them at a distance from the others. 

On the left bank of the Huallaga, and at some dis- 
tance above it, stands the village of St. Rafael, at an 
elevation of 8764 feet above the sea. Ambo is another 
pretty little village, situated in the angle formed by 
the confluence of the Huacar with the Huallaga; it 
contains 400 or 500 inhabitants ; the country about is 
well cultivated, enjoys a good climate, and produces 
most of the tropical fruits. The whole valley from 
hence to Huanaco is described as exceedingly beau- 
tiful, luxuriant in various kinds of vegetation, and 
abounding in fruit trees. This town, or city, as it is 
sometimes called, stands at an elevation of 6300 feet ; 
it is an ancient Spanish town, having been founded 
in 1542, and the seat of a bishopric; it has one broad 
street of miserable-looking houses, with several cross- 
streets, containing mostly garden walls, with a few 
straggling houses intermixed. It contains, however, 
fourteen churches, including the cathedral, and a 
college, with two professors, and a foundation for 
thirty seholars—but that small number is not com- 
plete. The population, with that of Huascar and 
Valle, is estimated only at 10,000, with 1000 occa- 
sional wandering Indians; it is said the population 
remained stationary for 250 years previous to the 
revolution, and that this had been caused priacipally 
by the small-pox and debauchery. The climate is 
described as dry and healthy, the heat being allayed 
by a constant breeze from the north. Mr. Smyth 
mentions by name thirty-six different sorts of fruit, 
all of which he says are of spontaneous growth— 
eighteen different sorts of vegetables, besides sugar- 
cane, coffee, and cocoa—wheat, barley, and Indian 
corn. The inhabitants are the descendants of Spa- 
niards, Meztizos, and Indians. Under a settled go- 
vernment the valley of Huanaco might become an 
earthly paradise. 

At Panao, it was necessary to change the mules 
and the Indians; but a panic had struck the latter on 
learning that the intention of the travellers was to 












which is a cathedral somewhat resembling an Eng- proceed to Mayro; as far as Pozuzu they had no 
lish barn; the streets are dirty and irregular; the objection to go, but beyond that place they all posi- 
suburbs a confused collection of mud cottages. “The tively refused to accompany the party. They set out, 
mouths of the mines are frequently in the middle! however, and were tardily followed by the baggage 
of the streets, which makes walking in the night|mules. The road through the ravines and along the 
very dangerous. They are sometimes enclosed in| precipitous sides of the mountains was most difficult 
the courts and yards of the houses,” The greater|and dangerous. The mules were in many places up 
part of these, though perfectly useless and unpro-|to their bellies in mud ; sometimes they had to climb 
ductive, are thus left unfilled up, to the nuisance and/up huge rocks, piled on each other like some gigantic 
danger of the inhabitants. Lieutenant Smyth gives, Staircase, and the descent on the other side was still 
a dreadful account of the brutality of the miners, worse; in some places large trees had fallen across 
their riotous assemblages, fighting, and murders, the path, and in others the road was nothing more 
which would appear from his description to be| than a narrow ledge, with a wall of rock on one side 
pretty much on a par with such like matters in|and a deep precipice on the other; and at one point 
Ireland—certainly not worse. |a waterfall, rolling over the rim of rock, threatened 
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to wash the traveller into the abyss below, not less}dangerous. The length of this river from where it 
than a thousand feet deep. In descending along aj first becomes navigable, to its junction with the 
narrow pathway overlooking one of these horrid | Amazon, cannot be less than 400 miles, of which 300 
chasms, Major Beliraa, a Peruvian officer, who had | nearly abound with these evil passes; but the moun- 
now joined the party, had a narrow escape for his) tains that enclose it ending at Pongo, the river from 
life; his horse trod too near the brink; the earth)thence is said to flow, without interruption, in an 
gave way, and the poor animal fell about 1500 feet, even stream to the Amazon. 
bounding from rock to rock like a stone; the Major| A little above Pongo, the party entered the Chi- 
saved himself by an extraordinary exertion of dexter-| purana, flowing from the eastward, and crossed over 
ous activity. A print exhibits the horse falling head- a narrow slip of land to the Catalina, which falls into 
foremost into the gulf, while the Major is suspended the Ucayali at no great distance from Surayacu. Here 
over the yawning chasm, having, however, caught they were desirous of communicating with Padre 
hold of the stump of a tree by which he was saved. Plaza, who has long been at the head of the missions 
A mule would have managed better than the horse. on that river; but here we must leave them fora 
We forget whether it is Head, or Miers, or Cald-\a moment to take a passing view of the supposed 
cleugh, who gives an account of a mule, whieh in advantages of the route by the Pachitea, admitting it 
passing one of these ledges (called laderos,) slipped to be, as they were assured it was, navigable. It 
off, but having laid hold, in the fall, of the edge of the took our travellers twenty days from Lima to Huan- 
recipice with its teeth, was drawn up and thus rescued aco, which Mr. Smyth estimates at 222 miles, over a 
- destruction. But the loss of the Major’s horse continuous mountain country, rising from 3000 to 
was not the only disaster that befell the party. A 15,000 feet above the sea, encumbered and interrupted 
little beyond this spot the rest of the poor horses were with every species of impediment, from rocks and 
reduced to such a pitiable state by fatigue and want precipices, ravines, torrents, and swamps ;—from Hua- 
of food, that three of them fell down the precipices, naco, as far up the Huallaga, as it was expedient to 
two of which were killed on the spot; the third fell strike off to the eastward, twenty-eight days ;—and 
among some small trees, and with great exertion was hence easterly to the mission of Surayacu, nine days; 
saved. We notice these accidents, to show the making the distance from Lima to Surayacu fifty- 
nature of the road which Mr. Smyth undertook to seven days. From this to the confluence of the 
explore, in the view of opening a communication with Ucayali with the Amazon nine days, will make sixty- 
the Ucayali, and of the conveyance of Peruvian pro- six days from Lima to this part of the great river; 
duce down the great stream of the Amazon. and from hence to Para, it occupied seventy-five days 
Arrived at Pozuzu, the party found that, so far of navigation, making the whole distance from Lima 
from being able to prevail on the muleteers to accom- to Para one hundred and forty-one days. Now it 
pany them to the port of Mayro, they had all deserted appears that the mean of five passages made from 
in the course of the night; and it was afterwards dis-| Callao (the port of Lima) to Rio de Janeiro, gave 
covered that these deserters, having fallen in with fifty-six days. If we take Para, therefore, at eighteen 
fifteen Indians, which were sent by a Peruvian officer as days beyond Rio, we shall find that, by crossing the 
a reinforcement, had prevailed on them likewise to turn country from Lima and descending the Amazon, we 
back. A third set, to the number of twenty-five, had exceed the passage round Cape Horn by sixty-seven 
also been despatched, but not one of them made his days, or very nearly double it. Had the party aecom- 
appearance. It seems they all took alarm froy plished their object by the Pachitea, by Padre Plaza’s 
numerous ill omens that had been spread regarding estimate, they would have gained only three days. 
the expedition; some believed they would all perish ; So much for this * new road to Peruvian commerce.” 
others, that no bridge would be found on their return Jn point of shortness, that by Panama into the At- 
from Mayro, and all of them, without any knowledge Jantic is not one third even of that round Cape Horn, 
of the people of Mayro, said they were cannibals. It If we examine Mr. Maw’s route from Truxillo by the 
now, therefore, became too clear that the expedition Maranon branch, and part of the Guallaga to the 
must end at Pozuzu, and that they had before them Amazon, and thence to Para, we shall find it em- 
the disagreeable prospect of being obliged to return ployed him one hundred and thirty days. So that 
on foot to Panao, a distance twice as great as they the route from Truxillo would not much differ in 
were then from Mayro. They lost no time, therefore, point of time; and the road pursued by Mr. Maw 
in setting out on their return, and on the 23d Novem- from thence to the Amazon is fully as bad, if not 
ber, reached Huanaco, which place they had left on worse, as the follow ing extract will show. Mr. Maw, 
the llth October. after passing one of the bleak ridges of the Andes, 
They now determined to make the best of their and halting for the night in one of the uncultivated 
way to the Amazon, by a more direct route, and for boggy valleys, says :— 
this purpose proceeded to Chinchao, where they fm “ Here the smuleteers gave us notice to prepare for 
barked on the Huallaga in two small canoes. * The worse roads. ‘This at the time appeared to us scarcely 
stream,” says Mr. Smyth, “ according to our measure- possible; but we had not gone much farther when we 
meant, ran about six miles and a half in an hour; the! were convinced they were correct. Sitting upright 
impediments to navigation consisted in drift timber, even on the saddles of the country was out of the ques- 
trees growing in the stream, and numerous snags, as tion; ascending, we were obliged to lay ourselves along 
they are called in North America ;” to which we may the mules’ backs, and hold on; descending, it was 
add, the great number of malpasos, ** bad passes,” or equally steep ; and what made it worse, the top of an 
rapids, which, like those in the North American'ascent was scarcely gained, when the next step was 
rivers, require the canoes to be unloaded and their) jumping down again, consequently an instantaneous 
contents carried over the several portages; some of change of position was necessary. In getting up some 
these falls in the Huallaga are reported to be very|of these places, and lying stretched along the mules? 
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backs, we appeared to be nearly upright: nor was steep-|and river route from Lima be nearly the double of that 
ness the only obstacle ; some of these staircases were | round Cape Horn, what must the return be fo Lima, 
cut through cliffs, but so narrow, that in descending we against the streams, and up the more precipitous sides 
repeatedly got jammed, and the sides so high that a per- | of the Cordilleras ; we suppose nearly quadruple. 
son, when a few yards in advance, appeared rather to|/ We have said nothing yet of the state of society, of 
be going to the interior, than continuing along the sur-|ihe eharacter and condition, the habits and manners 
face of the earth. In other parts, branches of trees, of the dwellers of the motntaine and valleys of the 
particularly stout sogas (creepers,) caught our heads) Qorditjeras. The Peravian peasantry of these wild 
and necks; and it was necessary to keep a good look esl temantin Gintn, Chatae of cend Weel Bad 
out to avoid being hanged by these growing ropes.|" ™ for j he P pe Me ’ 
Going down one of the stee pest descents, asoga stretch- now rarely to be found, or the mere numerous é. eZ- 
ing across the path caught me directly in the mouth, which | ''20S+ 4re generally poor, but kind and attentive to 
it forced open: fortunately it was not a strong one, and the wants of travellers and strangers, and always 
my biting it hard, and the strength and weight of the jready to supply them to the utmost of their power. 
mule, broke it. Between the ridges were bogs, in| Their only wealth is in mules and horses of a small 
which the mules sunk up to their bellies. Bridges over breed, and a few sheep; cows are kept chiefly for the 
the mountain-streams were made of one large tree, |Supply of animal food, and various articles of clothing; 
flanked by two smaller ones. If our mules had not un-|milk is very rarely to be had, and butter and cheese 
derstood their business, and been as active and sure-/are almost unknown. The standing dish is chupé, 
footed as goats, we certainly could not have ridden. Mine |being bits of flesh of beasts, birds, or fishes, stewed 
had no bit, not having been accustomed to one, but she lup with different vegetables. Indian corn or maize 
climbed up and jumped down with most extraordinary |js in general use : and though wheat is grown, wheat- 
agility and sagacity. Her business was to go, mine to/em bread is rarely met with; manioca is a favourite 
hold on!” —Maw, pp. 76, 77. vegetable, and prepared in various ways. Their 
One other extract will suffice. After passing |¢dwellings are of the most humble kind, sometimes 
through the Montana, or wooded country, they came jcollected into small villages, or pueblos, frequently 
to a part of the road called the Ventana (ihe window,) quite alone, or accompanied only by a miserable In- 
the rock being nearly perpendicular, with a few nar-|dian hut or two, whose inmates assist the peasant in 
row trenches cut in it for the mules’ feet. his occupations, with little if any remuneration be- 
“ We all dismounted, and scrambled down in the best yond a morsel of food. 
manner we could. How the mules got down I am at| The character and manners of these descendants of 
this moment ata loss to conceive; the only one that 1|'he ancient Peruvians are not such as to inspire much 
saw, for 1 got out of the way as quickly ‘as possible, respect. When collected in pueblos, where there sa 
was my own. I had given her to one of the arrieros to |P@dre, they are attentive enough to their religious for- 
hold until I was clear below, but he let her go rather|malities, though they comprehend little of the faith 
too soon, and she tumbled past, still keeping her feet|they profess; they are obedient to his instructions, 
like a cat. and not difficult to manage; but when they assemble 
“I do not hesitate to say of this passage across the/to celebrate one of the numerous holidays and festi- 
Montana, that, had I not been a witness tothe contrary, | vals of the Romish church, they terminate the day by 
1 could scarcely have believed it possible for any ang |amusing themselves with dancing and buffoonery, 
mal to have carried a human being over it alive; and 1) which end almost always, by the whole party, men 
think any other person who had seen the track would |and women, getting beastly drunk, with a fermented 
be of the same opinion. The road appeared to me to|liquor made from Indian corn, called chica, or with 
be badly made, worse kept, and absurdly chosen, as it ‘another kind, from the sugar-cane, named hurapo, 
varied repeatedly in its direction, even as far as from |The leaves of the yuea supply them with another in- 
north to south, w hilst, as far as I could judge, it passed ‘toxicating beverage: these are first chewed by the 
over every ridge in the country. _ This remark, though ‘women till reduced toa pulp; they then spit it out 
not to so great an extent, I conceive to be generally ap- into a large jar, and leave it to ferment, and after two 
plicable to the roads throughout Peru. Instead of fol- | , da : re k j pat 2 with wat nen ad 
lowing valleys or levels that occasionally lead to the je Swed cups ores 5 ay be = ae, Ween & See 
eastward, and afterwards making northing along the its work, as Robinson C rusoe says of his glass of 
rum, “to their exceeding refreshment.” * Both 


summits of some of the most even ridges, they wind . ‘ 
about in almost all directions, whilst scarcely a ridge is |Sexes,”” says Mr. Smyth, “ are very much addicted to 
allowed to escape crossing. This I suppose to proceed |'!®toxteation 5 searcely a day passes without a drink- 
from two causes—first, the true positions of the cities |ing-bout in some of the houses, the preparation for 
not being known ; secondly, that the Incas, having no|Which employs the women for two or three days in 
cattle but llamas, and being accustomed to, and living |chewing yuea, Indian corn, or plantains, from which 
on the mountains, did not feel the inconvenience of|the masata is to be made. They seat themselves 
this kind of roads; and the Indians, who were em-/round a trough, called a canoe, with a pile of the 
ployed to make the roads in the time of the Spaniards, ‘boiled vegetables between each two, and continue at 
not being properly superintended, naturally kept much | their filthy work for hours together.’’ This nasty 
to their old system.”—Maw, pp. 79, 80. practice is common to many of the Pacific islands, 
We confess, therefore, we see nothing to be gained | where it is called Aiva. The coca leaf (a species, we 
to the commerce or correspondence of transalpine believe, of pepper,) chewed with lime, as the areca 
Peru, by the very nearest approach they may ever be |nut is in the East Indies, is almost in universal use. 
able to make to the great trank of the Amazon—nay, Mr. Smyth says :— 
not even for the valuable products of the mines on, «+The Indians of Panao are generally short, stout 
this side the Cordilleras, the conveyance of which by lenin and well proportioned ; their complexion is swar- 
the rivers would only abridge the time from Lima by |thy, their cheek-bones high, and noses aquiline, with 
twenty days. Butif the time by the mountainous | large black eyes, and fine teeth. They suffer their hair 



































to grow long behind, and plait it in one or two long] 
tails. Their dress is commonly an old white felt hat, of | 
any shape, with a white cotton shirt without a collar ; 
sometimes with a blue jacket, but more generaily with- 
out ; blue short trousers or breeches, without stockings, 
and hide sandals, made ina very rough manner. They 
ornament their waist with a girdle of cotton of various 
colours, and very like those which are found in the 
tombs of the ancient Peruvians: to this is suspended a 
bag for coca, and a small gourd containing lime. They| 
are sullen and silent, except when under the influence 
of liquor, when they become lequacious in the extreme 
They are deceitful, and have been taught by their fore- 
fathers ‘o place no confidence in a white man; so that 
the more kind and indulgent he is, the more suspicious 
they are of his designs.”—Smyth, pp. 107, 108. 


He adds,— 


*‘Their amusements are dancing, buffoonery, and 
gambling with cards and dice: in the latter they have 
an unfortunate example set them by their superiors 
We were informed that a whimsical superstitious cus- 
tom prevails, when a man is obliged to make a distant 
journey, and cannot take his wife with him, In orde: 
to ascertain her constancy during his absence, he places} 
a quantity of a certain grass in a hole in the rock—un-| 
knowr, of course, to the lady—when he sets out; and} 
if, on his retura, he finds it withered, the delinquency | 








of the wife is considered as proved, and she is severely | 
chastised. One of these curious tests of conjugal fide- 
lity was pointed out to us.’’—ibid. pp. 110, 111. 


At one village the Indians were dancing and sing- 
ing, and making a prodigious uproar :— 


**In the evening the noise of drums and pipes, the 
bawling of drunken Indians, the squalling of their chil- 
dren, and barking of their dogs, produced such an up- 
roar, that we found rest would be hopeless, and en- 
treated the alcalde to endeavour to disperse our kind 
friends ; which, after some time, he consented to do, 
and we retired, but were soon disturbed by the news| 
that our steersman had cut off half of one of his wife’s| 
ears in a state of intoxication, she being as drunk as her 
husband. Mr. Lowe dressed the wound as well as he 
could, and the next day she was at her usual occupa- 
tion, and neither party seemed to think that anything 
out of the common way had happened.”—#bid. pp. 138, 
139. 


With all their failings in this respect, which may 
well be pardoned, considering their position and cir- 





cumstances, they are a friendly, well-disposed, and| 


kind-hearted people. The meeting with Padre Plaza, 
the patriarch of Sarayacu, at Santa Catalina, is thus 
described :— 


“He isa rather short and fat person, between sixty 
and seventy years of age, with a good humoured coun- 
tenance, and no sooner had we disengaged ourselves 
from his arms, than the Indian women began, but with 
more fervour, a similar welcome: not content with kiss 
ing and hugging, they dragged us, with their arms en- 
twined about our persons, to their houses, expressing 
themselves all the time delighted to see us, in the only 
Spanish word they knew, ‘ Amigo.’ ”*— Smyth, p. 180. 


The people themselves are next described :— 


“The men were dressed in a long frock, like that 
worn by carters in England; the women wear a short 
petticoat, barely reaching to the knees, and a loose 
covering for the breast : none of them were handsome, 
but still there was something agreeable in their counte- 
nances, though their long flowing hair and painted faces 
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and bodies gave an extravagant and savage wildness to 
their appearance. 

“The symmetry of their figures, however, is exqui- 
site; for, although of small stature, they are beautifully 
proportioned, and their arms, legs, ankles, and feet are 
most delicately formed. They wear ornaments of beads 
round their necks, wrists, and ankles; most of the wo- 
men have a hole bored through the septum of the nose, 
whence a small piece of pearl-shell, or a large bead, is 
suspended. Both sexes stain the teeth black with a 


|plant called ‘yanamuco,’ which they say preserves 


them from decay ; but, from what we saw at this place, 
it seemed to have a contrary eflect.”—ibid. pp. 182, 
183. 

It would seem, from the account given of this part 
of South America, that this immense plain of Santo 
Sacramento possesses al] the advantages that contri- 
bute to make life desirable—save and except society. 

*The vegetable kingdom, which has hitherto been 
unexplored by botanists, rivals in beauty and fragrance 
that of any other part of the world. The climate seems 
very much like that of the island of Madeira. During 
our stay at Sarayacu, we registered the thermometer 
three times a day, and its minimum and maximum were 
75° and 85° of Fahrenheit, and the sun at this time 
passed over our zenith. Padre Plaza told us that, in 
the dry season—that is, in June, July, and August—the 


|temperature is extremely even, and the heat by no 


means oppressive, as it is allayed by refreshing breezes, 
which generally blow in the contrary direction to the 
current of the river.”—zbid. p. 202. 

The good father Plaza, who has so long presided 
over the missions of Sarayacu, complained much, and 
with great reason, of the abandoned state of these 
missions: for nine years, he said, he had endeavour- 
ed to rouse the attention of the republic, without any 
notice being taken of his representations, in which he 
strongly depicted the danger of a relapse, on the part 
of the native Indians, to their former state of barba- 
rism; he said, that he himself, during the above in- 
terval, had not received any compensation whatever, 
and that, to support himself and the mission, he had 
been compelled to enter into a trade with Tabatinga, 
|the frontier Brazilian town on the Amazon. He stated 
that the Pampa del Sacramento was neglected and 
abandoned to the unconverted Indians—though the 
|two continents of America do not contain another 
/eountry so fertile and so favourably situated as this 
|extensive plain, whose dimensions are not less than 
300 miles from north to south, and from 40 to 100 
from east to west; that it lies between the four rivers, 
the Huallaga, the Ucayali, the Maranon, and the Pa- 
chitea—that two of these, the Maranon and Ucayali, 
are at all times navigable for vessels of large burden, 
and the other two for small craft and boats; that the 
indigenous productions of the Pampa are most valu- 
able, the woods abounding with gums and resins of 
various kinds, balsam capivi, vanilla, cocoa, sarsapa- 
rilla; that they abound also with the tapir, the wild 
hog, the cassowary, and many other beasts and birds, 
useful to man; and the rivers swarm with a great va- 
riety of fish, with the common seal, the manatee, and 
with turtle. Of the native tribes of Indians, consist- 
ing of the Panos, Setebos, Conibos, Shipebos, and 
Sencis, he has collected at his mission a mixture of 
about 2000 individuals. 

But we are told of another 4os, near the port of 
Mayro, on the Pachitea,—* the cannibals called Ca- 
shibos,”—of whom we have a word or two to say. 
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Mr. Smyth observes that these poor people have ‘* the /ed by the flesh of a young girl—and boasted that he 
reputation of being cannibals, and that the fact seems had recently caught the wife of a hostile chief while 
to be well established ;” and how? First, all the bathing—whose carcass, after being steamed with po- 
neighbouring Indians who make war on them, agree fatoes, made a glorious feast. ‘The late Mr. Alexan- 
in the assertion ; and, secondly, the Padre told him|der Dalrymple, the hydrographer of the Admiralty, 
that he once had a Cashibo boy, who, on some occa-| used to say, that he had seen most parts of the world 
sion, expressed a great desire to eat one of his com-|himself, and believed he had read every account of 
panions ; observing, when remonstrated with, “* Why| voyages and travels that had ever been published ; 
not? he is very good to eat.” Mr. Maw too, gives a/but that he had never met one tittle of evidence on 
sort of countenance to the existence of the practice of | the question of man-eating, that would be received in 
cannibalism—and he clearly proves one of a not less/a court of justice. We have ourselves heard and read 
atrocious character. On the banks of the Maranon,|abundance of stories about cannibalism, but, like 
where it flows through the Brazilian dominions, there | those of our present two travellers, they were all, 
are scattered in the woods villages inhabited by a| with the solitary exception of Earle’s, told at second 
class of lawless ruffians, known under the denomina-|hand—we have not yet met with one, but Mr. Earle, 
tion of brancos (whites,) in which are included all} who ever pretended to have been an eye-witness to 
those who claim connexion by birth or by descent) the fact of such a banquet deliberately prepared and 
with the blood of Europe. These fellows are stated |enjoyed ; and though we are not atall disposed to 
to be in the constant practice of going into the woods|impeach Mr. Earle’s veracity, we should much like 
to catch Indians and se}! them into slavery. At Egas,/to have some clear evidence that he was not hoaxed 
Mr. Maw was told that, for this purpose, ** two bran-|—in ferrorem. We shall be told of the Battas, a civi- 
cos were then away in the woods trying their for-|lized people on the island of Sumatra, who read and 
tune.”” In the event, he adds, of not being fortunate | write, and are in the possession of a written code of 
in the chase, they purchase these poor creatures for a|laws, who nevertheless condemn, judicially, culprits 
trifle from such petty Indian chiefs as may have pri-|of certain descriptions to be killed and eaten in the 
soners to dispose of, and who keep them in corals, or! public market-place ; but no person, that we, at least, 
high uncovered enclosures, * to Aill and eat, or to ex-| have ever heard of, pretends to have seen such a sen- 
change for goods.” And Mr. Maw further says, that, | tence put into execution; and if the fact was not 
incredible as these accounts may appear, ** we had vouched by two such names as those of the late Sir 
them too repeatedly confirmed to doubt them;” and | Stamford Raffles and Mr. Marsden, neither of whom, 
then he repeats the old story, that the Indians * con-| though residents on the island, ever saw it, we should 
sider the palm of a white man’s hand as the greatest/have deemed it incredible, and considered it as a mere 
delicacy ;”" and says that it was a joke among the|fiction of law, and that the eating was purely meta- 
brancos at Egas, that he (Mr. Maw) “being whiter/phorical. After all, Lieut. Smyth, in concluding his 
than most people who had been there, would be more/account of the Cashibos cannibals, appears to have 

esteemed to cook by the Indians.” He adds,— some doubt on the subject. He observes, that “ the 
notion which prevails of their devouring persons of 
in corals, the owners do not treat them with cruelty. their own tribe, to any extent, or as & regular article 

When a human being is wanted to cook, the owner | of food, seems to be sufficiently contradicted by the 

takes his pucuna, and having fixed upon his object |!merease of their population.” He might have added 

blows a poisoned arrow ; the victim fulls, and is drag-/2 further contradiction, which is this, that the in- 

ged out without the others regarding it—custom and habitants of a country like this, * producing sponta- 

ecessity having led them to consider such practices not neously, in the greatest confusion, so many regular 

incorrect. The vicar-general of the Rio Negro told us/|articles of food,” can have no necessity to resort to 

an ancedote of a girl, whom a branco offered to pur-/such unnatural means of support. 

chase of one of these owners, but who chose rather to| In all the great branches of the Amazon, and in the 

stay with her relations and be eaten when her turn/river itself, the inhabitants have the benefit of vast 








“We were told, that although the prisoners are kept 


It has often surprised us that sensible travellers|oil; they have also the common seal; and the tu- 
should report such hearsay stories about anthropo-|ruga or churupa (turtle), in such immense quantities, 
phagi, on such slight grounds. Of that dire neces- that in the dry season, every sand-bank and beach is 
sity which, in the extremity of hunger, may have covered with them. From the multitude of eggs, de- 
driven the unfortunate sufferers to the Joathsome and posited on the land by these creatures, is extracted 
revolting act of devouring the flesh of their own spe- an oil, which serves for the lamps, and is also mixed 
cies, we have but too many well-authenticated exam- with their food. Porpoises are almost as numerous 

les. We are afraid, too, Mr. Earle has left little as the turtle; and Mr. Smyth says, there are besides 
doubt that the ferocious Zealander, thirsting for re- in these rivers five different kinds of large fish, and 
venge, and in a moment of excitement, will tear the twelve or thirteen smaller, all habitually caught, and 
flesh of a captive enemy; but we are slow to believe all excellent. Of fruits and vegetables there is an 
that any people,—at least any above the most abject endless profusion, growing spontaneously for the most 
condition of the savage—are in the habit of using hu- part, and the rest obtained almost without labour— 
man flesh as a luxury—**dog no eat dog,” as the ne-|those from Europe or the West Indies being mostly 
gro says. A friend of ours, who had resided and the descendants of the plants introduced and reared 
travelled some time in New Zealand, was very indig- by the Jesuits; such as pine-apples of an enormous 
nant at our doubting the veracity of one of the chiefs size, guavas, oranges, lemons, limes, plantains of va- 
—who had amused him with an account of the deli-|rtious kinds, pomegranates, quinces, peaches, melons, 
cious repasts which he frequently indulged in, afford-|water-melons, custard-apples, besides countless cheri- 
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moyas, petiguyas, &e. &., whose native names,/might extend; the tree fell, and a most amusing scram- 
given by Maw and Smyth, convey no idea of what, ble for the mirrors and handkerchiefs took place. The 
they are or what they resemble. Of esculent vegeta- same ceremony Was performed with the second tree, 
bles they have most of those common to Europe, and and the assembly dispersed, and passed the night in riot 
they cultivate manioca and Indian corn. In every part) @"@ intoxication.” —Smyth, pp. 218, 219. 


team ~ ‘ : f° me 
ae ! ry — arty, all 0g —— From the Padre, Lieutenant Smyth received much 
+ 2th tlle pats pe : *, = ie © folto®"! information respecting the various tribes inhabiting 
ing a ln am, or “ commercia PUFPOSeSs the Pampa del Sacramento, who have not yet been 
cof agate antly produced ;—t a a brought within the pale of Christianity. He had vi- 
Cowes on pet gyen.s ° 1 gee om gene aa ‘ Ne | sited most of them, and one in particular, the Sencis, 
other die-stufls, gums and resins, balsam of capivlsin, described a8. bold, warlike, and generous tribe, 
sarsaparilla, coarse cinnamon or cassia, caoutchoue or | who are on friendly terms with the Indians of the mis- 
a a  haegge gpa seren - — — of sion, and occasionally come in large numbers to Sa- 
sam ay oe licati, : yr err = ap 4. — f tures, |rayacu to burter for iron, beads, and other articles, 
ge — —— in the = an ae - stl ehey are considered as the greatest warriors on the 
of th or do fone ay shines arg in vat of a|eanks of the Ucayali, and, indeed, esteem courage 
os co e 2 10 yan } . P . 
peli cas te pir aod ae aan 7 anh bbe [a0 the fret, if not the only, virtas of » man. They 
My ye ’!certainly, by the Padre’s account, put Ais courage to 


from the general rapidity of these rivers, can only be} 11... test when he first entered their country, and was 
supplied by the adoption of steam-vessels; and Wel wots dachenner Ue them 
agree with Mr. Maw that, under settled and liberal | : — cong 
governments, small vessels of this description would) «44 he understood their language, he was able to ex 
soon be employed in coasting and bringing to market plain to them the object of his visit ; they conducted him 
many of the above-enumerated valyable articles, to their village, and asked him whether he was brave, 
Those Indians of the various tribes, whom Padre land subjected him to the following trial. Eight or ten 
Plaza of Sarayacu has collected round him, may be|men, armed with bows and arrows, placed themselves a 
considered as living within the pale, and to have felt |few yards in front of him, with their bows drawn and 
the benefits of civilization; but it would appear that|their arrows directed at his breast; they then, with a 
little attention has been paid by the Padre to the edu-| shout, let go the strings, but retained the arrows in their 
cation of his flock, as Mr. Smyth doubts whether an | left hands, which he at first did not perceive, but took it 
Indian in the whole mission knows the letters of the |for granted that it was all over with him, and was asto- 
alphabet. They appear, however, to be happy and jnished at finding himself unhurt. Ue thinks that, if he 
contented, and good order seemed to prevail in the | had shown any signs of fear, he would probably have 
town—that is to say, except when drunkenness, the | been despatched. Having withstood the feint steadily, 
parent of all other vices, was the rule of the day. | they gave him a second trial ; they resumed their former 
The governor was an active and intelligert young In-| position, and approaching aoe pede ete — — 
dian who, every moruing, with his staff of office, bh arrows at his body, but disc urged t rem close to his 
ee : : . cet. He assured us that it was very nervons work, but 
waited upon the Padre, kissed his hand, and received || Shwe ter then eter Barat An ‘1 ; 
his blessing. The Padre frequently admonishes them |/"V."%> 1” Ms capacity of missionary, been a long time 
. g ‘ pe 7. subjected to the caprices of the Indians, he had made 
against their besetting sin, and this governor seems | 15 his mind for the worst, and stood quite motionless du- 
to do 80 teo, but all without effect. Mr. Smyth gives | ping the proof. As the Indians saw no symptoms of 
an amusing account of the way in which Shrove Pues: | fear in him, they surrounded him, and received him as 
day and the remainder of the week are passed. T'wo!, welcome guest; the women made their appearance, 
huge cabbage-palms were cut down and planted in and the ceremony concluded with deep potations of 
front of the Padre’s house, the branches of which) masata, and dancing.”—Smyth, pp. 227, 228. 
were hung with small looking-glasses, handkerchiefs, 
and trinkets of various kinds. 





Mr. Maw had heard that it was the custom among 
the Sencis to burn the dead and drink the ashes in 


“Towards four o’clock all the village assembled before chica; and that another tribe, the Capahanuas, or Ca- 
the Convento, each carrying something in his hand or panaguas, “from a sort of piety, eat their deceased 
hanging on his back ; the Padre then presented him-| parents, smoking and roasting them in the same man- 
self in the verandah, where he took his seat with a large|ner as they do the animals that they catch in the 
basket by his side, and all the mission boys in attendance | woods! Padre Plaza, however, assured Mt. Smyth 
upon him, No sooner was he observed by the crowd, that these stories are mere inventions. 
than they all came dancing towards him, and each, | Mr. Smyth remained a month at Sarayacu, until 
kissing his hand, placed his gift (which was some article 'ihe Padre had cou pleted a cargo of sarsaparilla, tu- 
of provision}, slung by a string, over his neck. So cuya (cotton cloth), and manteca (turtle oil), which 
thick did these presents come, that the old man had 'j¢°was about to send to San Pablo under the charge 
some difficulty in supporting the weight, and extricating | 5 ¢ i. nephew, as supercargo. The Lieutenant hav- 
himself from the load; and many, who could not get at|iis by this time procured a boat forty-five feet long 
him for the crowd were obliged to deposite their dona-|, >.” , IT aid - nf o 
: : k : -|by six feet wide, and laid in a stock of provisions, he 
tions in the basket, which the boys were constantly} - 1 his ion took 1 f the Padre and their 
carrying off to the larder to empty. When they had all 70° DS  ieade M raz Beltra ¢ J Li 7 i 
made their oblations, the Padre gave them a lecture on | Peruvian friends Major Beltran an soucenees sble 
their conduct during the ensuing week’s fast. No|fate; and on the 6th March dropped down the noble 
sooner was his harangue ended, than they surrounded | river Ueayali. On the morning of the 15th they en- 
the largest palm-tree ; a woman came forward with an tered the majestic stream of the Maranon or Amazon, 
axe, which she applied vigorously to the foot of the| which was here at least half as broad again as the 
tree; the crowd retreated as far as the length of the trunk | Ucayali at the point of their confluence, that is to say, 
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about two miles across; its opposite shore high and); The simple dwellers paced their even round 
beautifully clothed with trees, forming one continu-| Of duty, not desiring to engage 

ous forest, both up and dowa the river, as far as the| Upon the busy world’s contentious stage, 

eye could reach. The Ucayali is also a noble river:| Whose ways they wisely had been trained to dread ; 
in fact, as Condamine has said, it, and not the Mara- Their inoffensive lives in pupilage 

Perpetually but peacefully they led, 

From all temptations saved, and sure of daily bread. 





non branch, is the true source of the Ainazon. It rises, 
as we have said, on the eastern side of the Great Cor- 
dillera out of the Lake Chinchaycocha about the lati-|“ They on the Jesuit, who was nothing loth, 
tude 11° 15’, takes a south-easterly course, hitherto | Reposed alike their conscience and their cures ; 
unexplored, turns to the north-westward, being joined And he with equal faith the trust of both 
by the Pachitea in about 9° 30’, and continues to flow| Accepted and discharged. The bliss was theirs 
in that direction till it joins the Maraion in latitude | Of that entire dependence which prepares 
4° 40. A little below the point of confluence is the Entire submission let what may befill ; 
island of Omaguas, once a place of considerable note And his whole careful course of life declares 
as a station of the Jesuits—but now reduced to eighty | That for their good he holds them all in thrall, M 
or ninety families, who subsist chiefly by fishing:| Tot father and their friend, priest, ruler, all in all.”— 
they are described by Smyth as a finer race of peop e| Tule of Paroguay. 
than any he had yet seen. Nauta is a little above) The immense plain, intersected by numberless 
the junction, and the village is said to contain 600 in- streams, which our two travellers had looked down 
habitants, who call themselves Christians, and have upon from the last ridge of the Cordilleras,— 
a church, but no priest, the governor, who wore nei- 
ther shoes nor stockings, performing mass for the 1 ' 5 1 
poor people, whose chief occupation, like that of the Gathering a thousand rivers on his way, 
Omaguas, is the fishery. This establishment is very) Huge Orellana rolls his affluent flvod ; 
recent—it would seem not to*have existed even in Mr.|—that fertile and boundless region these holy men 
Maw’stime. — . regarded as their patrimony, the great river as their 
About 120 miles from this place, down the Amazon, high road, and the innumerable tributary streams as 
the river Napo falls into it from the north-west. This so many by-roads by which they were to enter and 
was the stream on which Orellana embarked on leav-| possess it—such is the language of their own histo- 
ing Quito, in the year 1539, for an enterprise not less rian, The difficulties and the dangers of the service, 
remarkable than any in which ever adventurer en- in which these indefatigable men were engaged—the 
gaged. The village of Pebas, seventy or eighty heroic qualities and religious virtues, which alone 
miles still farther down the stream, had a population could have induced them to enter upon the labour, or 
of 200 to 300 of the Yuguas, a race of men which in- supported them under it—must for ever command the 
habit a large tract of country on both sides the river. admiration of mankind. There might have been some 
Mr. Maw considered these people to be the true mixture of vain-glory, perhaps ambition, “ yet ambi- 
descendants of the Incas, who had retreated before the tion should be made of sterner stuff.’’? Benevolence 
Spaniards to the Montana or the woods, as they dif-|towards the poor American savages was the avowed 
fered from the other Indians almost as much as they object, but in the execution of their plans, the tem- 
do from Europeans, They are tall well-made figures, poral concerns of the converted were deemed 
their complexion a tawny yellow, their hair lighter of comparatively little importance—they thought of 
than that of the other Indians, and their whole appear-| and taught scarcely anything but what seemed direct- 
ance bears a resemblance to the drawings of the Peru-||y conducive to the spiritual welfare of their Indian 
vians put forth at the time of the Spanish conquest. yassals—and hence, when the order was abolished and 
They are said to be cheerful and industrious; they! the instructors removed, the societies they had so 
collect cocoa, sarsaparilla, and vanilla, which grow happily established were as so many ropes of sand, 
wild in the woods; and they cultivate maize, yucas, and the work of two centuries was destroyed in one 
plantains, carrobas, and papayas. Theriver supplies generation. The wiser and the not less benevolent 
them with sea-cows, turtle, and plenty of good fish. system of the Moravian missionaries, by which their 
Mr. Maw saw here what he supposed to be a vein of disciples are taught to appreciate, and to provide for, 
coal; but Mr. Smyth says it is only a vein of dark-| the comforts and conveniences of life, would, if here 
blue clay, and that there is no rock-formation in the adopted, have had the effect of keeping together the 
bank. _American Indians, and of preventing them from re- 
From Pebas to Tabatinga, the frontier town between Japsing into their former state of barbarism, from 
the dominions of Peru and Brazil, no village occurs) which the present feeble and scanty missions, starved 
of any note, the last on the Peruvian line of the river and neglected by the several revolutionary leaders, 
being Loreto, a miserable spot with about fifty inhabi- hold out but faint hopes of reclaiming them. 
tants; ** but even here,” says Mr. Maw, “the genuine! Jn point of fact, however, nothing short of the stre- 
hospitality which we had, with few exceptions, ex-|nuous daring of the Jesuits could have made any head 
perienced throughout Pero, was not wanting.” All against that wretched jealousy which subsisted be- 
the villages, at which both our travellers had touched, tween the old governments of Spain and Portugal 
are the remains of those missions, in the province of respecting their South American dominions; and 
Los Maynas, in which, at the latter end of the seven-! which, by sedulously repressing every attempt at im- 
teenth century, more than fifteen thousand Indian’ provement, at length chained down the natives of that 
families enjoyed, under the mild sway of the Jesuits, | magnificent country in the deplorable state of ignorance 
the blessings of a settled and peaceful life. | which now seems likely to ce perpetuated under its 
“Content and cheerful piety were found fated masters. The route by the mighty Amazon, 
Within those humble walls. From youth to age | which ought to have been made not only the highway 


“ Where ’mid a pathless world of wood, 
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of the two nations, but of all Europe, was a forbidden still further increased by numerous streams falling 
channel of communication, carefully guarded against into it, particularly the many-mouthed Purus and the 
their own subjects as well as strangers; and the result Madeira, both from the south, and the Rio Negro 
is before our eyes :—its shores at this day are almost from the north-west. From Egas to Para, which is 
a desolate wilderness, situated near the month of one of the branches of the 

“The shores of the Maranon,” says Mr. Smyth, “are Amazon, the distance is about fifteen hundred miles, 


generally low from the Ucayali to the Rio Negro, and, we a rw A says Mr. va me “we had to travel 
excepting where they are broken by the mouths of With Hlteen dollars in our pockets. 
pa si, Mea present one continued mass of forest} ‘Though the woods are infested with noxious 
trees matted together with creepers, some of which| animals, few of them venture to measure their 
are very beautiful. The appearance is at first very stri-|strength with man. The tiger, as they call it, or 
king, but when the charm of novelty has ceased, grows|onca, of which feline genus there are several species, 
very wearisome from its monotonous character.” Smyth,|is the fiercest. He comes down, Mr. Maw says, to 
p. 266, (hunt for turtle, and turns them on their backs before 
Mr. Maw and his companion, on leaving Tabatinga|he commences his feast; ‘‘afier which he makes a 
in their miserable raft, were forsaken by their Indians, | meal and goes away, leaving the remainder as pro- 
and for three days and nights were left to the mercy | Vision for future occasions.” The alligator, the same 
of this immense flood and its unknown dangers, drop-| gentleman was repeatedly told, is so much afraid of 
ping down with a current of three to four miles an the tiger, that he allows himself to be hauled out of 
hour, without having seen one human being during | the water, and to be made a meal of without offering 
all this time. The nights, he says, were * pitch|the least resistance, or even attempting to move, He 
dark.” also tells us, that “the larger species of onca will 
“ We continued drifting, wishing somewhat anxiously, jattack men, and, having once tasted homan flesh and 
but scarcely hoping, that we might see lights from some ane — to hunt for a ; ae this we had 
pueblo, or hear the watch-dogs bark. Despondency — be nenragnd in portienten,, Mir. Benthey has ; 
would have been useless, and we said little to each other Poesy 2 toh hoot Sl beter lnohedes r ypassiad 
as we sat on different thwarts, with the sweeps in our! > cv iW Re ‘ coe eon pe luaey 
hands pulling or tending the boat; still our situation was /Xquisite pictures of South American scenery and 
becoming somewhat critical, inasmuch as our stock of Manners. Serpents of enormous size infest the lakes, 
provisions was getting low. Moreover, if we had passed but the stories concerning them seem really too mar- 
Fonte Boa, we might pass Egas, and then where were, Vellous to be credited, even in this marvellous age. 
we to go? The accounts: we had received of the river Mr. Maw was told of a gentleman having seen one of 
were mostly erroneous. It was not without difficulty these creatures whose body was extended across a 
we could get any tolerable account of one station from) bridge, while the head was hidden among the bushes 
another that was next to it, and the maps I had with me on one bank, and the tail was curling on the other 
were not to be relied on. We looked out and listened side of the river. Mr. Maw does not, however give 
attentively ; but the noise of beetles, the hoarse croak- credence to the many romantic stories of these demons 
ings of innumerable frogs, by the distinctness or faint- of the Jakes, but Mr. Smyth, testifies to the accounts 
ness of whose voices we judged our distauce from the given of immense serpents in the neighbourhood of 
bank when drifting, and, occasionally, the loud mourn: the Amazon, and M. de la Condamine was assured 
pint * tie af Se wan bird, in? on a former that the lake serpents were from twenty-five to thirty 
casion Mr. Hinde had pronounced to be game, and fo+ Jong, and more than a foot in diameter. Wild 
which, from his great inclination for sporting, I ha b S° ceada. 6 ti " , 
Ramer indy few” were al inte eara eH jn numerous hers, smeines ot oe tha 
e note of this bird would not, at any time, tend to . > : “as og xs whe 
elevate the spirits; and at that moment Mir. Hinde would but the largest animal is the tapir or anta—which 
have had my free consent to annihilate the whole species, 8TOWS to the size of an ox, and, like the hippopota- 
We at one time saw a light, apparently about the height MUS, can live either on land or in the water. These 
which the light of a house would be, and about a third Woods abound with curassows, Vultures, eagles, 
or a quarter of a mile above us on the river. We at parrots, paroquets, and tomans; orioles too, are plen- 
first thought it might. be a fire-fly, but it was too large tiful, all exhibiting that beautiful and brilliant plumage 
and steady; then a star, although few if any others were which is so general among the feathered tribes of 
visible ; still it was too large and distinct, and did not South America; bat though the notes of some few 
alter its elevation: we then supposed it to be some kind species are soft and plaintive, the greater number 
of “ignis fatuus,” but | am not aware what it was; our utter loud and harsh screams, and very few, if any, 
attention was called to manage the boat, and we lost have an agreeable song. 
sight of it.” —Maw, pp. 254-256. | Below Egas, the next great river that adds its con- 


It may be remarked, that during these anxious tributions to the Amazon, is the Purus, with its four 
hours they had mis-reckoned the time—the party had mouths, intersecting a spacious delta. Its sources 
actually been a day longer in this forlorn condition the southward are still unknown. In a manuscript 
than they supposed. No wonder, then, that Madame @¢count of this part of the country by Padre Andre 


Godin should have hesitated to say whether the dura- de Sousa, a Portuguese missionary, which Mr. Smyth 
i y sojourn in the forest was nine picked up at Barra,* near themouth of the Rio Negro, 


tion of her melanchol | . 
or ten days. it is stated that the Purus takes its rise in Peru, and 


By the confluence of three or four streams a little Ts parallel to the Madeira. La Condamine sound- 
above Egas, the Amazon at that place had become 
not less than three miles in width, and deep enough © A translation of this paper is given in the last Num- 
for ships of the line, with a current of from three to ber of the Transactions of the Royal Geographical 
five miles an hour. Below this place its volume is Society. 
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ed the Amazon near the confluence of the Purus, and! who disgrace even the blood and name of these two 
found no bottom with 103 fathoms. Next follows fallen nations! It is painful to reflect on its present 
the Rio Negro from the nerth-west, an immense |condition, and on what it might now have been, had 
river running through a fertile country, better peo-|it come into the hands of our countrymen, even at 
pled than usual, and abounding with cocoa, vanilla, sar- so late a period as that when they first established 
saparilla, and many other valuable products. The Rio themselves on the northern portion of this great 
Negro, in any other hands than those of Brazil, would continent ;—but regrets are unavailing—and what 
soon become a most valuable possession. It opens!changes within the range of hope are likely to 











a navigable passage through all the northern regions 
of this splendid country by means of the Cassiquiari, 
a natural and navigable canal, which, by its bifarea- 
tion bw Humboldt calls it) with the Rio Negro and 
the Orinoco, may be said to unite the latter great 
river with the Amazon, 


“While we were at Barra,” says Mr. Smyth, ‘ we 
met with two Spaniards, who had come from a mission- 
ary settlement on the Orinoco by water the whole way 
to Barra, by descending the Caciquiari, which is the 
branch of the Orinoea, which, turning to the south, 
falls into the Rio Negro near San Carlos. They had 
been employed to escort a priest who had charge of a 
sum of money for some of the missionary stations on the 
Orinoco, and, thinking the opportunity a favourable 
one to make their fortune, had murdered the Padre, 
seized the money, and fled by the above-mentioned 
route to Barra.”—Smyth, pp. 294, 295. 


—And as these noble Spaniards appear to have made 
no secret of the transaction, and were suffered to re- 
main wholly unmolested, this Padre is probably not 
the last that will experience the mettle of their 
peniards. They assured Mr. Sayth that the Cas- 
siquiari is navigable at all seasons quite up to the 
point where it leaves the Orinoco. Barra is the first 
place on the Maranon, or rather on the Rio Negro, 
that presented anything like the appearance of a 
town. It contains about 1000 inhabitants, mostly 
Indians. Among them were boat-builders, carpeuters, 
and smiths. There is also something like trade ; salt- 
fish, cocoa, coffee, manteca oil, tobacco, Brazil nuts, 
and wax, are oceasionally exported to Para; and a 
garrison of twenty men, with a dilapidated fort with- 
out a gun, is maintained for the protection of the 
ost. 

The Madeira is the next immense river that falls 
from the southward into the Amazon—which is now 
become more like a sea than a river. The last 
tributary stream we shall mention, flowing in from 
the same quarter, is the Tapajos, which is said to 
be navigable as high up as 12° 10° S. lat., where 
it receives the waters of the Preto, whose source 
is within six leagues of a branch of the great river 
Paraguay; and thus, with the exception of this 
small interval of land, a communication by water 
may be said to exist between the Orinoco, the 
Amazon, and the Rio de la Plata. 

How deplorable it is, then, that this magnificent 
country, unparalleled in the world for the grandeur 
of its mountains, teeming with mineral wealth, with 
noble rivers intersecting it in every direction, with 
extensive plains clothed with the finest woods, and 
offering spontaneously the most valuable productions, 
with a climate, even in its neglected and uncultivated 


|produce much amendment ? 

On the banks of the T'apajos stands the town of San- 
tarem, the largest by far near the shores of the Mara- 
non, containing from five to six thousand inhabitants. 
It is about 150 miles from what may be called the 
mouth of the main channel, but 500 from Para, the sea- 
port town on a separate branch of the Maranon. Last 
year the revolutionists and the braneos got possession 
of this city, as itis called, seized the English mer- 
jehant brig Clio, and murdered every soul except a 
|boy. who effected his escape. The Belvidere frigate, 
jcommanded by Captain Strong, was sent by Sir 
|\George Cockburn to demand the murderers; he 
found there a Portuguese admiral with a small 
squadron lying off the mouth of the river, far from 
Ithe town, and taking no steps to recover it from 
the rebels; the admiral entreated the captain not 
to go up, as the river was full of shoals; but Cap- 
tain Strong proceeded, anchored before the towa, 
jlanded his men, got possession of the insurgent 
governor of Salinas, one Manuel Maria Montura, who 
had ordered the massacre, and also of the principal 
assassin, Joho Priest, a native of the United States, 
and sent them both to be delivered over to the Brazi- 
lian President of Para, then on board the Brazilian 
ship Campestra, to be dealt with as he or his govern- 
ment might see fit. ‘Though the crew of the Eng- 
lish frigate could with ease have dislodged the whole 
of the insurgents, we believe the place still remains 
in their possession. What hope can be entertained 
from such a wretched government, and its subjects 
in every way so worthy of it? 

But we must conclude. The undertaking of this 
journey across South America by a route so little 
frequented, and the manner in which the business 
was gone through with in either case, cannot but re- 
flect lasting credit on the two officers whose works 
we have been examining. They have both, more- 
over, given us their curious information in a lively 
and interesting manner; and we should not omit to 
mention that Mr. Smyth has produced a map of the 
Amazon, which we have reason to believe delineates 
the line of that mighty stream with far greater aceu- 
racy than any one previously drawn, 


| 





From the Annual Biography. 
CHARLES MATHEWS, Ese. 


Or this extraordinary and celebrated man it has 
been justly observed—* That his recent death * has 
eclipsed the gaiety of nations,’ is even more true than 





it was of the still greater genius of whom it was first 








state, not insalubrious—how deplorable, we say, is said: for Garrick belonged to England exelusively— 
it that this finest portion of the earth’s surface should |almost to London; whereas Mathews (thanks to the 
have fallen into such hands as those of Spain and|modern improvements in locomotion) was as well 
Portugal, and still worse, into those of its present| known and as highly appreciated in every considera- 
possessors, the revolutionists, brigands, and assassins, | ble town from the Orkneys to the Land’s End as he 
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was in the metropolis, and as much ‘at home’ in the 
New World as in the Old.” 

Charles Mathews was born on the 28th of June, 
1776, at No. 18, in the Strand, where his father, Mr. 
James Mathews, was a respectable bookseller. He 
was educated at Merchant ‘Tailor’s School, where he 
remained until the age of seventeen, having been three 
years before, at the usual age, bound apprentice to his 


in August, 1798, by Tate Wilkinson, as principal 
low comedian at York, Leeds, Hull, Doncaster, and 
Wakefield, for the sum of 30s. weekly, and four bene- 
fits per year. ‘To York he went, taking with him 
Mrs. Mathews, late Miss Eliza Kirkman Strong, of 
Exeter, a lady of respectable family, and the authoress 
lof a volume of poems, and some novels, Their 
|marriage took place in October, 1797, and this lady 


father. He has himself recorded that he “made butjdied of decline on the 25th of May, 1802. 


a sorry apprentice ; and indeed was very sorry that he 
was an apprentice.” His father was a Wesleyan 
Methodist, and from religious motives did not permit 
his children to visit a theatre; but the circumstance 
of meeting at an evening French school with Robert 
William Elliston (who then went to St. Paul's), in- 
flamed that curiosity which prohibition had perhaps 
originally excited. By the connivance of a shopman, 
Master Mathews stole out, and went to the two-shil- 
ling gallery of old Drury. From that moment, all oc- 
cupation, save that of acting, became * stale, flat, and 
unprofitable.” He enacted, in a back room of a pastry- 
cvok’s in the Strand, two or three parts, in a theatre 
decorated with sheets and carpets for scenery ; and of 
which establishment, prophetic of his future fate, 
young Elliston was the manager. 

In September, 1793, Charles Mathews stole away 
to Richmond, where he made his first public appearance 
on the stage as Richmond, in ** Richard the Third,” and 
Bowkitt, in «The Son-in-law.”’ His father, finding his 
son’s mind fixed upon the stage, one day addressed him 
thus :—* Charles, there are your indentures, and there 
are twenty guineas; I do not approve of the stage, 
but I will not oppose your wishes. At any time here- 
after, should you feel inclined to turn to an honest 
calling, there are twenty guineas more, if you send 


Mathews was not at all appreciated during his first 
season in Yorkshire; Emery, whom he succeeded, 
had left a name of fame behind him that long im- 
ipeded his successor. The death of Mrs. Mathews 
had an injurious effect on his health; he was subject 
to epileptic fits, and such was his state of depression, 
that Melvin (a warm-hearted, eceentrie actor) made 
Mathews board and lodge with him, “to keep him 
alive.” 

In 1803, Mr. Colman having resolved on establish- 
ing a dramatic corps at the Haymarket which should 
be indeperdent of the winter theatres, Mathews was 

| amongst the first solicited to join the force, and Tate 
Wilkinson generously released him from his articles. 
|As he meditated departure from Yorkshire, he dis- 
|covered, what he had for some months suspected, that 
|he was in love; he again proved a thriving wooer, 
‘and in March, 1803, was united to Miss Jackson (half 
sister to Miss Kelly). Colman extended the engage- 
ment to Mrs. and Mr. Mathews, and to town they 
jcame. Jabal (in The Jew), and Lingo, were the 
characters in which he appeared on the 15th of May, 
1803; six performers made their first appearances in 
the same play on that night, of whom Mathews alone 
was pre-eminently successful. On the 20th of May, 
| Mrs. Mathews appeared as Emma to the Peeping Tom 


for them; and your father’s house is open to you.” |of her sponse. In 1804 they were jointly engaged at 


The second twenty guineas Mathews never claimed. | 
The youth found himself, ere he was eighteen, with | 
the wide world before him. A dramatic agent, for a| 
consideration, obtained him an engagement at Canter- 
bury, where he played Old Doily and Lingo ; but hav- 
ing three good coats, they ferced him to go on for the 
* walking gentlemen,” whereat Charles became in-| 
dignant and walked off. 

Having, through the medium of an agent of Mr. | 
Daly’s, who had witnessed his performances, obtained 
an engagement, on the 19th of June, 1794, he appear-| 
ed in Dublin in the characters of Lingo and Jucob 
Gawkey, in which he was most favourably received ; 
but the circumstances of the company requiring that 
he should do other things than those he liked, he was 
compelled to act Paris, in “Romeo and Juliet;’’| 
Albany, in “ King Lear;” Beaufort, in “The Citi-| 
zen,”’—parts altogether unsuited to him; and after a! 
feverish existence of eighteen months, such as is not 
usually endured by youthful aspirants for histrionic 
honours, he quitted Mr. Daly, and left Cork for Bris- 
tol; but being driven by contrary winds to Swansea, 
where Mr. Masterman’s company were performing, 
he proposed to join that corps. His services were 
accepted, and he continued for three years to act all 
his favourite parts with very considerable success. 

While in Wales, he made repeated applications to 
Bath and York, then the two histrionic high roads to 
London. Elliston, his school and play-mate, was in 
1796, creating a sensation at the Haymarket, whilst 
Mathews was lingering in Llandillo, living upon 
leeks. After a long correspondence he was engaged, 





| 





| 








Drury Lane (Mathew’s first appearance being on the 
28th of September, in Dun Manuel); and there and at 
the Haymarket they remained until the 14th of Octo- 
ber, 1810, when Mrs. Mathews quitted the stage. 

Mathew’s talent had, however, little opportunity 
for displaying itself, until the fire sent the company 
to the Lyceum; there his Dick Cypher made him a 
feature. In the same year (1809) he played Buskin, 
in the farce of * Killing no Murder,” which had an 
extraordinary run. Atthe end of the season, 1810--11, 
he quitted Drury Lane, and performed on the pro- 
vincial boards. On the 12th of October, 1812, he ap- 
peared at Covent Garden, where he was engaged 
for five years, at 144, 15/., and 16/. per week. 

On the 12th of July, 1814, he was (with Terry) 
thrown out of his gig, and had the head of one of 
his thigh-bones fractured. ‘This occurred in the 
midst of the Haymarket season, and his absence 
visibly affected the receipts. He imprudeutly left 
his chamber too early, and appeared as a * speaking 
Harlequin,” in a piece called “Harlequin White- 
washed ;”” he had an apology made for him, * beg- 
ging, as the public had allowed a former manager to 
present the * Devil upon Two Sticks,’ that they would 
excuse the appearance of a Harlequin upon one.” 
The exertion proved injurious, and ufter a few nights 
he was unable to appear; and having strained the 
broken limb, he never afterwards entirely recovered 
the use of it. Athis benefit, on the 5th of September, 
1814, he for the first time, gave between the play and 
farce, his ** Mail Coach Adventures.” Becoming 
dissatisfied with his managers, in 1817, he quitted 
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Covent Garden theatre, though offered double his 
former salary. During this long period, he performed 
a variety of paris; among which Lingo, Hisk, Wig- 
gins, Buskin, Sir Fretful Plagiary, Lick Cypher, the 
Actor of all Work, and Flexible, may be enumerated 
as perhaps the most popular. In the last part, his 
celebrated ** Charge to the Jury,” after the manner 
of the late Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough, will 
long be remembered. 

Feeling conscious that he possessed within him- 
self, individually, the power of attracting and enter- 
taining the public, he now joined with Mr. Arnold, of 
the Lyceum, in the establishment of a monodramatic 
entertainment, called ** Mathews at Home;"’ Mr. 
Arnold finding the house, and Mathews furnishing 
the amusement. Never, perhaps, did a project of 
such a nature so decidedly succeed; night after 
night, and season after season, the theatre was 
thronged with all the beauty, rank, fashion, and 
talents of the metropolis. Nor was this to be won- 
dered at. Whatever merits Mathews possessed as 
an actor on the stage, his qualities of description, 
imitation, and illustration, of the stage, far tran- 
scended them; in the one he shared the talents and 
success of many, in the other he stood alone and 
unrivalled. His was not the mere mimicry of voice 
or manner; he possessed a peculiar power of copying 
the minds of the persons he imitated ; and his greatest 
efforts were produced by imagining conversations 
between men which had never taken place, but in 
which he depicted with a master hand their minds, 
characters and dispositions. ‘This power, added to 
a copious store of anecdote, the quickest possible 
perception of the ridiculous, an usequalled talent for 
singing comic songs of a species which he himself 
originated, in which speaking is combined with sing- 
ing, and his gentlemanly manners, naturally rendered 
him a popular member of private society. {It was 
not surprising, therefore, that when the public were 
permitted to participate in the gratification which had 
been confined to his personal friends, they should 
eagerly avail themselves of the opportunity of wit- 
nessing an exhibition combining all the strength of 
his various and varied resources. 

The names of his various entertainments were as 
follows :— 


1821. Earth, Air, Fire, and Water. 


1818. Mail Coach Adventures. 
le2z. Youthful Days. 


1819. Trip to Paris. 
1820. Country Cousins. 


After five years’ suceess with these entertainments, 
Mr. Mathews went to America, and arrived on the 
6th of September, 1822, at New York, where he was 
extremely well received by the public. Being li- 
belled in the Philadelphia Gazette, he brought an 
action, and was awarded 3000 crowns damages. His 
last appearance in America was on the 19th of May, 
1823. He returned to England in July, and ap- 
peared at the Engiish Opera in August, 1823; and 
on the 25th of March following produced his “ Trip 
to America.” This, and his * Jonathan in England,” 
acted the same year in Mr. Arnold’s regular season, 
became the subject of much ill-natured remark here 
and across the Atlantic. Mr. Mathews published an 
exculpatory letter in the “* European Magazine.” 

When Terry’s intellect began to fail, Yates (who 
owes his introduction to the stage to Mathews) ep- 
plied to him; and the consequence was, the name 
of Mathews, instead of Terry, appeared as joint- 
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|manager of the Adelphi theatre. They entered into 
a partnership, the term of which expired, just five 
|days after Mathews’ death. By the agreement, when 
\either of them acted, he received ten pounds. There 
| Mathews subsequently gave his entertainments, there 
he (in the dramatic season) performed ; his first ap- 
pearance being on the 29th of September, 1828, in 
** Wanted a Partner,” and ‘* My absent Son.”’  Lat- 
terly, a coolness arose between him and Mr. Yates, 
and he declined acting there at all. 

We continue the list of his entertainments :— 
1830. Comie Annual. 
1831. Comie Annual, Volume 2. 
Is32. Comic Annnal, Volume 3. 
1233, Comic Annual, Volume 4. 


Ie34. Youthful Days, and Home 
Cireuit. 


1824. Trip to America. 
1825. Memorandum Book. 
1826. Invitations. 
Ie27. (At Drury Lane.) 
1828. Home Circuit. 
ir29. Spring Meeting (with Yates) 
It was affirmed that Mr. Mathews would not dare 
to cross the Atlantic again, after his vivid sketches 
of our American brethren; but he formed a juster 
estimate of his powers and their good sense; and in 
1824, accompanied by Mrs. Mathews, he paid America 
a second visit, and for the first time gave his “At 
Home”’ in the United States. He subsequently acted 
his round of theatrical characters ; and was, as before, 
received with the greatest applause. The following 
extract from a letter addressed by Mr. Mathews to a 
friend in this country, shortly after his arrival in 
New York, places the inhabitants of that city and 
the lamented writer in a point of view worthy of 
both parties :—* Briefly, I am well, and successful 
to the extent of my hopes—expectations—wishes : 
my wife is well also. 1 have performed nine nights 
with approbation. There has been an attempt at 
opposition—but a very trifling one. There is an op- 
position theatre, from whence, it is supposed, ema- 
nated a hand-bill, industriously circulated to prevent 
my being heard at all on my first appearance. I 
was, however, to the discomfiture of my enemies re- 
ceived with hazzas and waving of hats. The house 
was crammed. The bill gave me a grievance—an op- 
portunity to address them: and I did, I flatter my- 
iself, speak so boldly and independently on the sub- 
jject, that I silenced for ever (which means durin 
my engagement) the attempts to injure me. i 
pledgee myself to perform the ‘Trip’ as 1 had in 
ondon, and on that rest my hopes of refuting the 
charges brought against me. In short, I triumphed ; 
and the Yankees have evinced their good sense in 
bearing with good humour the jokes against them. 
The * Militia Muster Folk’ and * Uncle Ben’ (ditto 
Judge), went off as well as in England.” 
Circumstances, however, induced him to shorten 
his stay in America, and he returned to England. 
He became ill on the voyage, which was very stormy 
and dangerous; and when he reached Liverpool 
his weakness was sach that he was unable to quit 
the town for some weeks. He then removed to 
the house of a friend, near Daventry, where he 
seemed to rally; but it was deemed advisable as 
speedily as possible to remove him to the West of 
ngland, where, in spite of the mildness of the 
air, and unremitting attention, symptoms of a fatal 
disorder exhibited themselves; and afier several 
weeks of protracted suffering, on the 28th of June, 
1835, being his 59th birthday, he expired; the im- 
mediate cause of his death being water on the chest. 
As an actor, the’ rapidity with which Mathews 
seized upon all prominent and eccentric points of 
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character, and the felicity with which he portrayed 
them, were wonderful. His field of observation was 
human nature in all its endless variety, and no man 
ever observed it to greater advantage. The designs 


|_ Mr. Mathews enjoyed the friendship of Sir Walter 
Scott (by whom he was introduced to Byron), Moore, 
Rogers, and other literati of his day. With the great 


per ; ae 
artistes of other countries he was also intimate, par- 


for all his “At Homes” were given by himself,|ticularly with Talma and Potier. He had a taste for 
though written by others; hence, perhaps, in a great |the fine arts; and collected a very interesting gallery 
measure, the spirit of his performance, as in this|of dramatic portraits, which adorned his residence at 
respect Mathews might be compared to a great musi- | Highgate, were exhibited about two years ago at the 


cian playing his own music. There never was a| 
greater mistake made then that Mathews was a mere| 
imitator, He was indeed an imitator, but he kept 
his powers of mimicry in due subjection; he made 
use of them as accessories towards effecting his maih 
object, instead of making them his principal object. 
He has also been called a caricaturist. This is not 
true. The caricaturist exaggerates and distorts: 
Mathews, on the contrary, was always natural; he 
was a faithful portrait-painter, though he was fond 
of painting odd and extraordinary faces. He was 
the satirist and rebuker—a gentle and amusing one— 
of the vices, the follies, and the extravagancies of 
the day. He did not distort his characters, but his 
incidents. He chose those circumstances under 
which the peculiarities of his characters could be 
best displayed—a privilege which every novelist and 
dramatist has claimed from time immemorial; and 
within these bounds he was always true to nature. 
The finish of his sketches was as surprising as their 
vigour, and his extreme versatility more extraordi- 
nary than both. No man since Garrick ever went 
through such a range of character, whilst his oc- 
casional touches of exquisite tenderness and pathos 
mingled with his rich comic humour in strange yet 
harmonious combination. Mathews was the only 
actor of our day who could suffuse the eye with 
tears of emotion, and convulse the features with 
laughter at one and the same moment. Nothing 
could exceed the correctness of his ear; he spoke 
all the dialects of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales 
with a fidelity perfectly miraculous. He would dis-| 
criminate between the pronunciation of the different 


Queen’s Bazaar in Oxford Street, and have since been 
purchased by the Garrick Club. 

He did all in his power to raise the character of his 
profession, and was, with John Kemble and Braham, 
received as a guest by George the Fourth. His be- 
nevolence prevented him from dying a wealthy man, 
though, Kean alone excepted, he made more money 
than any performer of his time. The number of per- 
sons who tasted of his unostentatious bounty was 
great. Lee Sugg, who had given him, when a boy, 
two or three lessons in ventriloquism, said, * to meet 
Mathews in the street at any time was as good as a 
guinea tohim.’’ ‘To the theatrical funds of this coun- 
try and of America he was a generous donor, and was 
equally an honour to his art and to human nature. 

On the 3d of July, the remains of this lamented man 
were interred in the western vestibule of St. Andrew’s 
church, Plymouth. A great number of persons distin- 
guished for rank, respectability, and intelligence, at- 
tended the funeral, and every honour was paid to his 
memory by the authorities. In the procession were 
the Reverend J. Smith and R. Luney; Sir George 
Magrath, M. D.; J. C. Cookworthy, M. D.; Mr. W. 
S. Harris, surgeon, as conductors. The pall-bearers 
were Captain Ross, C. B.; J. Moore, Esq., mayor of 
Plymouth; Captain Hornby, C. B.; Major Symons, 
Major Hervy Smith, and Colonel Hamilton Smith. 
Mr. Charles Mathews (only child of the deceased) 
followed as chief mourner, accompanied by H. Gyles, 
Esq., and Captain Tincombe, R. N.; Messrs. Frank- 
lyn, Brady, Jacobson, and Wightwick, besides nu- 
merous other friends and admirers of the deceased ; 
and the procession was closed with the carriages of 





Ridings of Yorkshire, and speak French with the 
Parisian accent, the patois of the South, or the gut- 
tural tone of the Flemish. Several imitators have 
followed his footsteps, but no one who could make 
even a pretension to rivalry has yet appeared. For 
seventeen years he, by his single exertions, delighted 
all Eagland—* alone he did it.” 

_ In person, Mathews was about five feet eleven 
inches in height; his countenance was pleasing upon 
the stage, though a singular twist was always per- 
ceptible about the mouth, and seemed the latent token 
of his irresistible drollery. 

Those who knew him in private life will not need 
to be told that although hasty in temper, and nervously 
irritable, Mathews was essentially one of the kindest- 
hearted men in existence. In worldly matters, he fre- 
quently became the victim of his own liberality and 
confidence, or of the artifices and speculatians of others 
—and that to an extent which we fear he seriously 


Major-General Sir Willoughby Cotton and Admiral 
Sir William Hargood. 

The foregoing brief memoir has been chiefly com- 
piled from several respectable periodical publications. 
The following extracts are from three interesting ar- 
ticles entitled “ Personal Recollections of the late 
Charles Mathews,” which have appeared in succes- 
sive numbers of “The Court Magazine.” 

“The most striking characteristic which presented 
itself to notice in a personal intercourse with Mathews 
was that extraordinary versatility of mind which 
caused him, not merely to seem, but to be, all things 
by turns, according to the tone and colour of the society 
in which he found himself. I never knew any one 
who possessed this chameleon quality to so great an 
extent as Charles Mathews, and it was no doubt the 
secret of his wonderful endowments and success. 

* * * *« * 


“ Another remarkable result of an intimate private 





felt. He was an affectionate husband, and an excel- 
lent parent; and has left behind him a son inherit- 
ing all his genius and talent, as well as those social 
and honourable qualities and characteristies which 
— the reputation and respectability of his 
ather.* 





intercourse with Mathews was the great comparative 
height to which it raised your estimate of his intellee- 
tual powers, above that which his public performances, 
admirable as they were, might have led you to form 
of those powers. It requires a very limited intercourse 
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*Mr. Murray has announced for publication “ The} 


begun by himself, and continued by his Son,” 
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with actors to satisfy one that a high capacity for their| persons of his day, in every class of life, as Mathews 
admirable art is not inconsistent with the most com-|did; and he was regarded by all with a degree of 
mon-place qualities in al) other respects. As far as| respect and consideration which (still with the ex- 
we have any authentic annals of that art, they show ception of Garrick) was never accorded to any other 
us that all its most distinguished ornaments in both of|actor. The reasons for this were not far to seek. 
its departments have been in every other particular! In the first place, Mathews was essentially a gentle- 
common-place persons. Even Garrick was not an|man—in manner, in mind, in feeling, in acquirements, 
exception to the hitherto universal application of the |and, above all, in the negative quality of a total ab- 
rule; for his dramas are those of an experienced actor sence of everything professional in his habits and 
and play-wright merely: of course, Shakspeare, who bearing. He was also above that paltry affectation 
had no distinguished merit as an actor, does not come which is the besetting vice of his professional breth- 
within the seope of the remark. But Mathews offers ren and sisterhood—a pretended contempt for the 
something like an exception to it; for he was not only calling which had raised him to fortune and distine- 
the greatest dramatic artist of the day in his line, but he tion. He used often to lament, with an earnestness 
himself created every one of the characters by which that amounted to the pathetic, the low estimation in 
he will be remembered ; and in the intercourse of pri- which his noble art was held; and there was no 
vate life he gave daily evidence of being qualified to sacrifice he would not have made to raise it in the 
do even more than this. When he was sure of his public esteem. Bot he songht no distinetions that 
audience, and impelled by the character of it to put were disconnected from it, never for a moment affect- 
forth his best powers, he used to do things that re- ed to place his intellectual pretensions beyond its 
quired more intellectual talent than the whole concoc- pale, and loved and honoured it to the last, as ardent- 
tion and performance of one of his public entertain- ly as he did when its attractions first fixed his youth- 
ments. 1] have heard him get up after dinner, and, ful imagination. Another reason why Mathews was 
without a moment’s hesitation or previous preparation, 80 universally respected by all classes, was, that he 
make a speech of half an hour's length inthe charac- was equally incapable of requiring external respect 
ter of Coleridge, Curran, or some other distinguished from his inferivrs in station, as he was of suing or 
orator, whose health had been proposed on the spe- cringing for it to his superiors. He had, in fact, that 
culation of Mathews’ replying to the call—not merely due and fitting degree of pride, in the wise and ho- 
adopting the voice, appearance, and external manner nourable sense of the term, in the absence of which 
of the party imitated, but assuming the very tone of we can form no just appreciation of the moral and 
his thoughts and the cast of his sentiments, and put- intellectual pretensions of any one, least of all of 
ting them into language whose impassioned eloquence ourselves. Another cause of his favourable reception 
was not inferior to that of the persons imitated ; and by all classes of society was the excellent taste and 
lam convinced that, when he was in the proper cue tact with which he fell in with the tone and feelings 
for it, he would, if he could have felt sufficient confi- of all, without seeming in the smallest degree to 
dence in his audience and in himself to have dared at- abandon his own position, by condescension on the 
tempt it, have improvisated a more amusing and in- one hand, or assumption on the other. I have never 
structive ‘At Home’ than any that he ever yet pro- known any other man who was so much ‘all things 
duced by a formal union of his own talents with those to all men,” yet so essentially himself in all. 
of his literary assistants in those entertainments. . ° ° = ° ° 

“| remember the first evidence I witnessed of his “I will here place before the reader a letter from 
extraordinary talents in this way was at our second Mathews’ pen, which will be read with additional 
meeting at Boxhill, in the Epsom race week. The curiosity and interest, when ] state that it presents 
elections were going on at the time; and on the first! him (for the first and last time probably) in the novel 
evening, just as we had quitted the after-dinner table, character of a contributor to the periodical literature 
and were going to the stables to see that our horses|of the day! It was sent to, and appeared in, a week- 
were attended to, our attention was attracted, by aly literary journal, in which theatrical affairs received 
voice that was quite strange to us, shouting, *Gen-| marked attention. ‘The subject of it was a favourite 
tlemen! In appearing before you on this occasion,’ erotchet with Mathews. He had not common pa- 
&e. Ov turning to the spot whence the sounds tience with any body, and especially any public 
came, there was Mathews, mounted in an empty hay- writer, who, whether in ignorance or from ‘malice 
cart, from which he delivered an electioneering speech prepense,’ spelt Shakspeare’s name in any but one 
that, without being in the smallest degree exaggerated| way ; and his proofs as to which that way should 
or caricatured in its tone and Janguage, kept us in be, as adduced in the following letter, are pretty de- 
roars of Jaughter from beginning to end, by the ex- cisive.—at least if we admit that a family is to be 
quisite satire on such harangces which every phrase permitted to setile the orthography of their own name, 
and period of it displayed. Those who knew Ma- which is not so apparent. 
thews will agree with me when I state my belief that 
he never premeditated or prepared himself for any-| ‘+ * SHAKSPEARE versus SHAKESPEARE. 
thing of this kind—on the contrary, that if he had + To the Editor of the 
done so, he would certainty lave failed to accomplish) “* Sir,—As you “ take the liberty of inquiring why 
it: for his reluctance to anything like making a show the players pronounce the first syllable of Shake- 
of himself in private life, even when among his most speare’s name as if it were written Shack,” I take the 
intimate associates, amounted to a degree of morbid liberty of inquiring why you have written it Shake, 
sensitiveness that paralysed all his powers. aed from what authority? There is not an instance 

With the exception of Garrick. no other actor—!on record of any one of the family having inserted 
perhaps I might say no other public man—ever en-| the ¢; and therefore I would inquire of you why you 
joyed so extensive an intimacy with the distinguished pronounce Shakspeare (which is the true way of 
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spelling the name) Shakespeare. 
ae ng P 


* Glorious John” 
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* Mathews’ interest in the curiosities of natural 


ble, Mrs. Siddons, Malone, Steevens, cum muiltis| history was not confined to the human specimen: he 


aliis, invariably pronounced his name in the way his|also took great pleasure in horses and dogs. 


Of his 


brother Charles has directed the performers in the| respect for any remarkable specimevs of the latter, I 


new piece* to pronounce it. Malone at one time 


|remember a characteristic instance. I happened to 


thought he had settled the question, and concludes be at Bath once, when he was giving his *‘ At Home,’ 


the argument in favour of Shack by saying, “ There- 
fore let this set the question at rest, for there can be 
no doubt but the name was pronounced so by every 
body during the lifetime of the bard.” Mr. Daven- 
port, the present vicar, near ninety years of age, 
vouches for the pronunciation at Stratford from his 
earliest days. In Prynne you will find the following 
so eines toi plaies are printed in the 
est crown paper, far better than most Bibles.” The 
only autograph now in existence of William’s, is in 
Doctors’ Commons; it is Shakspeare. The name 
of the bard’s father occurs 166 times under different 
modes of orthography, in the council-book of the cor- 
poration of Stratford: Shacksper, 4; Shackspeare, 
2; Shakspeyr, 7; Shakyspere, 9; Shaxpeere, 9; 
Shaxpere, 18; Shaxpeare, 69!!! This, then, surely 
is conclusive as to the pronunciation of his name, 
and reseves the players from the charge of * offen- 
sive affectation ;”’ for though we are aware that in 
those days orthography was very loose, yet the re- 
currence of Shaxpeare above 100 times, in my mind, 
roves the mode of pronouncing his name to be ar- 
itrary, 
“+T am, Sir, 
** * Your obedient servant, 
ws Vy.’ 


* * * * o 


** Mathews, though extremely fond of social in- 
tercourse, was by no means a great talker. And so 
little did he obtrude his talk in any company, how- 


|there. As we were walking along one of the principal 

streets together one morning, a noble Newfoundland 
dog was sitting sedately, bolt upright, at a door that 
\we had to pass. As soon as we got opposite to the 
|dog, Mathews stopped short, went to the edge of the 
|pavement, took off his hat, and made alow bow to 
the evidently astonished animal, and then passed on 
‘without saying a word. * Do you know him,’ I said, 
‘that you salute him in that fashion ?’"—* No,’ he 
replied ; ‘but I have a profound respect for a dog 
‘like that, and I generally show it in the way you 
have seen.” 

A fair writer in “The Constitutional Magazine” 
has thus graphically described one of Mr. Mathews’s 
performances :— 

**] saw Mr. Mathews firstin 1818, at the Assembly 
Rooms, Bristol. ‘Through the satiric drollery of his 
entertainment breathed such benevolence, sensibility, 
truth, and refinement, that J first melted and mended 
by his natural comedy. In the midst of one pet bit, 
a dray, loaded with iron, rattled along Princes Street. 
He became inaudible, ran his fingers through his hair, 
shifted his leg, smiled uneasily, and, as the noise 
ceased, said, * Beg pardon, ladies and gentlemen, I 
was about to say * The clattering dray lumbered 
on afresh, still nearer to us. He looked as if all his 
teeth were on edge—his lips moved: 1 heard, or 
thought I heard, ‘ Give it up—no use—that cursed 
thing again! beastly metallic noises! very annoying, 
soitis!’ He listened, with spiteful eagerness, till the 











ever well it might be suited to his tastes and his in- 
clinations, and so little did it partake of that profes- 
sional tinge which is inseparable from the talk of 
actors in general, that a stranger who did not know his 
person might have passed an evening with him with- 
out discovering that he was any other than an in- 
telligent and well-informed man of the world, who 
did not put forth any pretensions but those to be met 
with in every-day life and society.. Indeed, it was 
always a point of great difficulty and delicacy to 
* bring him out,’ as the phrase is, on any topic or in 
any form that should tend to display the extraordinary 
qualities of his mind, and the bodily endowments 
which so admirably administered to them. 

“ This was quite as true of him at his own table, 
as elsewhere. If he had personal vanity in his com- 
position, no man ever had a stronger sense of the 
social policy of concealing it, or more skill in the 
difficult art of so doing. That he possessed the 
natural and average quantum of it, there is no doubt 
—though certainly not a jot beyond; but he never 
exhibited the ordinary evidences that he possessed 
any, except in those moments of social confidence 
when vanity takes the form of a grace rather than a 
failing, or in those opposite ones when he was excited 
to an honest vindication of his own pretensions, by 
some act of critical ignorance or injustice on the part 
of those public writers who took occasion to remark 


on his professional efforts. 
* * * 


* > * 





cause of this interruption stopped ; then, as his ap- 
plauding audience laughed at his dismay, continued 
pointedly, * Ladies and gentlemen, once more forgive 
me! though Jam not * native here, and to the manner 
born,” I ought to welcome any proof that the cem- 
merce of Bristol flourishes both night and day.’ The 
cruel dray rolled on again. He gulped down his 
worry with a glass of water, and not till it had fairly 
got out of hearing could he continue, ‘It was impos- 
sible for me to go on, while forced to say, with Ham- 
let, “* Here’s meful more attractive; but, as I trust we 
have now heard the last, at least of this very witty 
triumphant ear, I will, with your leave, endeavour to 
proceed !’ ”” 





Mr. Mathews’ theatrical collections were sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby, on the 19th of August, and three 
following days. They consisted of books, prints, 
autographs, and curiosities. His valuable gallery of 
paintings and drawings of the portraits of dramatic 
performers, had been previously sold entire to the 
Garrick Club for 1000/. 

The library was almost entirely theatrical. It 
comprised the four earliest editions of Shakspeare, of 
which the first was sold for 15/. 15s. It had eost the 
late owner 28/, 10s. 

The original Shakspeare forgeries of W. H. Ireland 

roduced 20/. 5s. They were bought of Ireland by 
Mr. Mathews in 1812, and were authenticated by a 
letter of that date,—the more necessary, as their 
author, finding even his fabrications to bear a certain 





*“ Shakspeare’s Youthful Days.” 
VOL. XXX.—DECEMBER, 1836. 


value, afterwards employed his peculiar talents in 
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forging copies of his own forgeries, which he repeat-|the results. So far as that goes, our curiosity is grati- 
edly sold! fied; but how much more would be our satisfaction if, 
The play-bills of the Haymarket theatre, from 1777 | by any contrivance of human ingenuity, methods could 
to 1805 (wanting 1787,) were sold for 9/. 12s. ; those be devised for learning the language which the bees 
of the same theatre, from 1795 to 1810 (imperfect,)|speak to one another, and if means could be discovered 
for 2/. 6s.; those of Drury Lane, from 1758 to 1766,/ by which we could be present at their consultations, 
for 41. 12s.; those of Covent Garden, from 1776 to|so as to watch the progress of their discipline, and 
1826, for 11/.; and the perfect collection of Drury|ascertain the moving principles which, in our igno- 
Lane and Covent Garden, from 1774 to 1830, withjance, we call by the evasive term instinct. 
index and notes by Mr. Fawcett, for 33/. 12s. We think that Monsieur de Tocqueville has done 
The engraved portraits were rendered interesting| something of this kind in the case of that wonderful 
by Mr. Mathews having illustrated them with manu-|microcosm—the United States; and we invite our 
script remarks, critical and biographical. The whole | countrymen to examine his book, with the same con- 
realised about 1702. A very extensive collection of| fidence of their being instructed and gratified, that we 
engravings, drawings, original documents, play-bills, | should do, had such a discovery been made in the tri- 
&c., and everything Mr. Mathews could procure re-| vial case of the bee-hive. Heretofore, almost every 
lative to the life of David Garrick, was bound in aj writer on the United States has confined himself, ge- 
volume of atlas folio, and entitled Garrickiana. It|nerally without any conciousness of the fact, to a de- 
was purchased by Mr. Tayleure the actor, for 45/. _| scription of the results; or, if he has indulged in spe- 
The collection of autographs was not confined to} culations thereupon, it is mostly with a view to advance 
the theatrical profession. Two letters of Robert|some favourite dogma of his own—to sustain those 
Burns were sold for 3/, 3s, ; Considerations on Corn, | political views to which he was attached in his coun- 
a dissertation of sixteen pages by Dr. Johnson, for|try—or to amuse himself and his readers with the 
i/. 128; Sir Walter Scott to General Phipps, re-| expansion of some philosophical principles which he 
specting sitting for his picture, 1/. 1ls.; Lawrence|considers of practical importance in the science of 
Sterne to R, Dodsley, 1759, 2/. 10s. ; Dean Swift to} political economy. We speak just now of the foreign- 
Stella, 1710, 14. 10s; two of Garrick, 2/.; two others| ers who have undertaken to describe the United States. 
1/. 15s.; one of Kean, 1/. Lls.; two others, 2/.; one) But the Americans themselves are not a whit more to 
of Hogarth’s receipts for his Strolling Actresses,|be trusted, either as to facts or as to reasonings; nay, 
Morning, Noon, Evening, and Night, 3/. 11s. ; Oliver! in many cases, they are even less to be relied on than 
Cromwell toa commission in the army, 1657, 2/. 2s. ;/foreigners. For they are all party men; and so vehe- 
two of Lord Nelson, and one of Lady Hamilton, 27. | mently do they feel interested in the honour of their 
4s; Isaae Reed’s Journal, from 1762 to 1802, in 21/country, that their judgment is almost inevitably 
small volumes, 4/. 4s. The whole autographs pro-| distorted by their anxiety, at all hazards, to promul- 
duced about 160/, After them were introduced the| gate certain opinions. 
MSS. left by the late W. H. Ireland, which were} The effect of all this has been, to introduce an ex- 
sold for the benefit of his widow: the whole of the | tremely loose and incorrect notion of the true condition 
twenty-eight lots brought only 18/. 15s, jof the United States in Europe, and in no country 
The theatrical relics consisted of busts, medals,|are these vague and false impressions more generally 
trinkets, boxes, several articles of costame which bad diffused than in England, where, it might @ priori 
been worn by Garrick, &c. One of the twenty busts | have been supposed, there would have been the least 
of Shakspeare, moulded by George Bullock from that|chance of such prevalence of error. Whatever be 
at Stratford, the size of the original, was sold for 1/.|the cause, indeed, the fact is certain, that with us 
15s. The foil Garrick used, as Don Felix, on the last|almost every person who thinks on such matters at 
night of his performance, 1/. 7s. His silken boots in| all, imagines he understands America perfectly. Ac- 
Tamerlane, 15s. Two of his wigs, one for Lear, 8s.| cordingly, there is nothing which an Englishman 














The Cassolette carved from the Shakspeare mulberry 
tree, containing the freedom of Stratford presented 
to Garrick, 47 guineas. (The carving originally cost 
551.) An inkstand of the same wood, carved by the 
same hand, 34 13s. 6d. Garrick’s walking-stick, 
presenied by John Kemble to Mathews, 1/. 10s. His 
dressing-room chair, 2/. 2s. 





From the Quarterly Review. 


De la Démocratie en Amérique. Par Alexis de 
Tocqueville. 2 vols. Svo. 4th edition. Paris. 
1836. 

The same translated. By Henry Reeve, Esq. 2 vols. 


8vo. London. 


Tue researches of Huber, Bonnar, and others, have 


made us pretty familiar with the internal economy of| 


the bee-hive—that is to say, with its mechanical econ- 
omy—for of the real workings of the system we know 
nothing, and our knowledge is necessarily limited to 





receives with less favour—we had nearly said with 
more scorn—than those statements of travellers which 
‘happen to be opposed to his preconceived ideas upon 
ithe subject. Nor is this to be considered altogether 
|without excuse; for the writers to whom we allude 
generally invite, as it were, the distrust of their 
readers, either by their prejudice and party spirit— 
sometimes avowed, more commonly betrayed—or by 
the exhibition of personal irritation, hardly admitting 
the exercise of sound judgment. 

It is our opinion that M. de Tocqueville has ap- 
proached the working of the American institutions in 
a better temper, and treated it in a far more philoso- 
phical manner than any preceding writer. We our- 
selves had examined the subject carefully on the spot; 
we had also examined with no less care most of the 
works which treat upon it; and we had enjoyed the 
advantage of discussing it with the Americans them- 
|selves, not only on their own soil, but far from home 
‘and from those red-hot ¢xcitations which may be said 
to fuse their whole nation into one mass. Neverthe- 
less, we have to acknowlege that M. Tocqueville’s 
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book has weeded out of us a great many long-cherish-|exists in its present state ; and for the first time, eo 
ed fallacies, and, in spite of ourselves, substituted solid | far as we are aware of, not only the true situation of 
reasons for believing that to be right which we had /|that extraordinary people, but the true causes of their 
believed to be wrong, and vice versa. He has opened |socia]l and political situation, are clearly developed. 
our eyes to the perception of numberless things which| We shall endeavour to lay before our readers a sketch 
we had either entirely overlooked or entirely miscon-|of what M. Tocqueville has done, but it must, of ne- 
ceived, or to which we had attached either too much |cessity, be merely a sketch. For the picture at large, 
or too little importance; and he has clearly explained |the full representation, we must refer to the work 
to usa thousand anomalies which had perplexed our, itself; and we do so with the most entire contidence 
judgment or disturbed our temper. In truth, nothing as to the result on every reasonable mind. Persons, 
has surprised us so much in reading this work, as the| indeed, who seek in these pages for materials to ad- 
uniform composure with which the author engages| vance any merely party, or other selfish purpose, will 
in those discussions, the slightest touch of which has/ certainly be disappointed, for they are entirely free 
been sufficient to set other writers in a flame. We from “envy, hatred, and malice, and from all uncha- 
took the liberty once to say so to M. de Tocqueville  ritableness.” Neither is there any satire contained 
himself; to ask him by what magical secret a man, by|in them, expressed or understood ; all is grave, and 
no means cold in temperament, and ful! of the most! plain, and above-board, and withal so temperate, that 
generous aspirations on all subjects connected with| even where we do not agree with his deductions, our 
human rights and happiness, could contemplate with confidence in his good faith and singleness of purpose 
patience such scenes as we knew he had witnessed;| remains unbroken. This is a greatcharm. We can- 
above all, how he could write of them with a degree| not, indeed, recall to our memory any work at all 
of good humour and kindly forbearance, which our! similar to this, in which there is no narrative, nor any 
English travellers seemed quite incapable even of other enlivening circumstance to give it any anima- 
affecting when treating of the United States?’ “ Ah!” tion, and yet in which the intersst is sustained from 
replied he, “had you, like me, been bred up in the begiruing to end without once flagging. 
midst of revolutions and counter-revolutions, despo-, We have heard French readers object to the first 
tisms, restorations, and all the miseries of insecurity,| volume as being rather prolix; but we ascribe this 
political and personal, you might have learned to view) chiefly to the nature of the subject and all its details 
the worst that passes in America with calmness!” | being quite foreign to their experience. Such a dose 
_And this leads us to point out the very important of novelties presently bewilders many whom the first 
distinction between the circumstances under which a mouthful most powerfully excites. ‘To English read- 
Frenchman and an Englishman writes about the Unit- ers, on the other hand, we can imagine the first vo- 
ed States. The Englishman, it is said, has the advan- lume proving occasionally rather tedious from the op- 
tage in knowing the language better; and this is true, posite reason—that is to say, from the whole topic, 
but only toa certain extent, as it sometimes leads him and almost all the particulars, being so familiar as 
into serious mistakes. We speak not of insulated scarcely to require specific enunciation. 
words, but rather of sentiments; and there’is undoubt-| The translator appears, from an expression in his 
edly much in the current language of American socie- preface, to have had some apprehension of this danger 
ty which conveys to an Englishman’s mind a very —for he says that “at one time he had some thoughts 
different class of impressions from what the selfsame! of curtailing the chapters in which the author describes 
words do to the understanding of a native. From the the system of local administration in America, as 
fallacies and misapprehensions to which this leads, a somewhat redundant to the English reader.” This 
highly-gifted Frenchman like De Tocqueville, who, idea was soon abandoned—and we think fortunately ; 
acquired his practical knowledge of the English) because it seems very possible that, in making such 
tongue in the United States, is exempted. ‘The En- curtailments, Mr. Reeve might have cut away points 
glishman never suspects that he is taking up a wrong of distinction, in his eye trivial as well as small, upon 
idea; the Frenchman distrusts himself, and inquires.) which, in fact, much of the value of M. de Toeque- 
But again—there is so very much in the institutions) ville’s reasonings depends. It is scarcely possible 
of America which assimilates them to the mother fully to describe in definite terms, or to render either 
country, that an Englishman is extremely apt to over-| intelligible or striking, in particular instances, the nu- 
look essential dissimilarities in the general resem-| merous minute circumstances which, when combined, 
blance; and thas, on many occasions, he may miss| contribute so essentially to contradistinguish the two 
those very points of distinction upon which the real!countries. To most foreigners these characteristic 
merits oi the question turn. ‘T'o a Frenchman, on the! marks of distinction must be altogether imperceptible, 
contrary, the whole is so new, that he studies without! and we think we have once or twice detected some 
any bias one way or the other. All the institutions, which have escaped even the sagacity of M. de Tocque- 
and their mutual workings, are so different from what) ville himself, in the very act of giving them expres- 
he has left behind him in his own country, that he sion, unconscious of their force and bearing! To very 
sets about examining their actions and reactions with- many English persons, too, most of these delicate 
out being prejudiced—an Englishman almost inevita- shades, by which the national character of America 
bly is, by the multitude of notions which have grown! has been modified, are quite unknown; because they 
up in his mind through the constant contemplation of| have either not been remarked by travellers, or have 
circumstances so apparently similar, that it is always/ not been duly described by them. But we feel confi- 
difficult and often impossible to disentangle them. ~ |dent that such of our countrymen as will seriously 
We feel, therefore, highly grateful to M. de Tocque-| study M. de Tocqueville's book, will find abundant 
ville for having acted towards us on this occasion the| evidence of the truth of what we have suggested ; and 
part of a travelling tutor. He has not only shown us|as, in the higher classes of painting and sculpture, it 
the country, but explained to us the reasons why it| is the “little more or the little less” which determines 
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the station of the work, so it will be found in the pro-jhe who must formerly have vegetated as a serf in 
ductions of real ability when employed in elucidating | perpetual bondage, now took his place as a priest 
national character. Madame de Stael’s book on Ger-|amidst the nobles! As society became more compli- 
many is fertile in such touches, and though not by |cated, the want of civil laws was felt, and the order 
any means so profound as that of De Tocqueville, is|of legal functionaries was revived. In like manner, 
so admirably true and searching and characteristic, that) while the monarchs were ruining themselves by war- 
we would place them side by side without hesitation. |like enterprises, and the nobles wasting their sub- 

M. de Fooqpeilie, in his Introduction, opens at|stance in private feuds, the lower orders gradually 
once the subject of democracy, and by positions equal-|adyvanced into consequence and wealth by means of 
ly startling and convincing, satisfies us of the impor-|commerce; and when at length the influence of mo- 
tance of giving it the very gravest attention. Nothing, |ney became duly recognised, a new road to power 
he says, struck him so forcibly during his stay in the| was opened to all who had talents and enterprise. A 
United States, as the equal.ty of condition; and he | taste for letters, science, and the arts, soon sprung up, 
readily discovered the prodigious influence which this!and gave fresh impulses to genius and capacity in 
primary fact exercises on the whole affairs of the |every department, but especially in the master art of 
State, by giving peculiar impulses to the laws, and government. The exclusive value attached to birth 
peculiar maxims to the governing powers. He soon naturally diminished as these new paths to distinction 
discovered, likewise, what may be called its re-acting | were discovered. In the eleventh century nobility 
influence over the whole mass of civil society, not| was beyond all price—in the thirteenth it was to be 
only in the creation of opinions and of sentiments, but|bought in the market. And thus equality was ad- 
in modifying what it does not actually produce. And | vanced by the aristocracy itself. 
he ended by seeing clearly, in this equality of condi-| In process of time, as occasions of danger and diffi- 
tions, the fundamental fact, or as he calls it, “ le fait|culty arose, the nobles, in order to strengthen them- 
générateur,” from which every other appeared to|selves in their struggles with the crown, granted a 
flow ; or, at all events, towards which, as a central |certain share of political rights to the people; or, 
point, his observations might constantly be traced. _| more frequently, the king permitted the lower orders 

From the New World he naturally turned with to enjoy a degree of power with the express view of 
redoubled attention to the Old; and he presently sa- repressing that of the aristocracy. Indeed, the kings 
tisfied himself, by means of the new lights reflected of France have always been the chief levellers. 
from America, that the equality of conditions amongst! When strong and ambitious, they spared no pains to 
the nations of Europe was daily progressing, as Jona-|raise the people to the level of the nobles; when 
than says, or as M. Tocqueville has it, “ s'approchait weak, they allowed the people to rise above them. 
chaque jour davantage,” to those extreme limits| Some kings assisted the democracy by their talents— 
which it seems to have reached in the United States. others by their vices. Louis XI. and Louis XIV. took 
From the moment he conceived this notion, he dates al] possible pains to reduce every rank below their 
the origin of his book; and we must do him the jus-|own to the same subjection; while Louis XV. degrad- 
tice to say that, although in the treatment of a subject ed himself and all his court to the very dust. 
so extensive and complicated, the generating idea} As soon as personal property conferred influence 
may often be hid, it is never lost. Like the original and power, every improvement in commerce and ma- 
air, or, as it is technically called, the theme, in a piece | nufactures proved a fresh source of equality. New 
of music, this reference to the politics of Europe, and discoveries ministered to new luxuries. The love of 
the sure advance of democracy, are felt through all|war, the sway of fashion, and the most superficial as 
the variations of his topic. At times, indeed, scarcely | well as the deepest passions of the human heart, co- 
a note reaches the ear of which we can recognise the operated to enrich the poor and to impoverish the 
application, but sooner or later the whole is wrought) wealthy. From the moment that circumstances gave 
into harmony; and the judgment of every candid ob- to the exercise of intellect the possession of power, 
server must acknowledge the fidelity with which so every addition to science, every fresh truth, augment- 
difficult a task has been performed. jed the consequence of the people. 

He assumes it, indeed, as all but self-evident, that; All the great events of European history during the 
a great democratic revolution is going on in Europe—|period alluded to, have had the same tendency to 
yet he says there are two very different ways of view-|equalize ranks. ‘The crusades, for example, and the 
ing the matter. Some hold that it is a new phenome- fierce civil wars of England, broke down the 
non in politics, and as such may still be arrested;|sions of our great Norman nobles, and the establish- 
while others maintain that it is the most uniform, the;ment of municipal bodies introduced the elements of 
most ancient, and the most permanent tendency, which democratic liberty into the very bosom of feudal mo- 
is to be found in history. Let us look, says M. de|narchy. Then came the invention of fire-arms, which 
Tocqueville, to the history of France during the last | placed the noble and the villain pretty much on a par 
seven hundred years, and we shall find abundant proofs jon the field of battle. Next the invention of printing 
of this alarming fact. At first the territory was di- opened the same resources to all minds; and in pro- 
vided amongst a small namber of military chiefs, and |cess of time the post-office spread far and wide the 
the right of governing descended with the family in-| means of mutual communication. In ready aid of ail 
heritance from generation to generation. Force was these feelings came the Reformation, and as Protest- 
the only means by which man could act on man—jantism proclaimed that all men are alike eligible to 
landed property the only source of power. Presently |heaven, and competent to find their own road thither, 
the political influence of the clergy was founded. This a vast step was made in this equalizing process. The 
opened the door to all classes—the poor as well as the discovery of America, also, contributed its share by 
rich, the villain as well as the leek. Raaality pene- offering a thousand new paths for the exercise of en- 
trated through the church into the government, and |terprise heretofore lost in obscurity. 
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During all this time, adds M. de Tocqueville, it 
may be uniformly observed that the “ noble” has been 
going down the social ladder, while the “ roturier” 
has been climbing up. “Every half century,” says 
he, “ brings them nearer; and by and by they will 
meet.” We think he might have stated that this 
awkward meeting has already taken place in France, 
and that the “ roturier” used small ceremony in acce- 
lerating the descent of his opponent by tripping up 
his heels. 

Let that pass, however ; especially as he tells us,— 
with too much truth for those whose taste is all on the 
side of Conservatism—that, in whatsoever direction 
we cast our eyes, we shall witness the sweeping pro- 
gress of the same revolution; that every occurrence 
of national existence, in every country of Europe, has 
turned to the advantage of democracy ; that all men, 
by far the greater number unconsciously, have la- 
boured in its cause. 

This gradual development of the equality of condi- 
tions, M. de Tocqueville considers in the light of a 
law of heaven, or, as he calls it, “ un fait providentiel,” 
universal, enduring, and baffling all the efforts of man 
to check its course. 


“Every word of this book has been written under 
the impression of a kind of religious terror, produced 
on the author’s mind by the contemplation of this irre- 
sistible revolution which has advanced during so many 
centuries in spite of every obstacle, and which is still 
proceeding in the midst of the ruins it has made. It is 
not necessary that the Almighty should proclaim aloud 
what is his will: it is our business to discover it in the 
ordinary course of nature. Without any special revela- 
tion we know that the planets move in orbits traced by 


stincts, by a sound perception of its true interests. Fi- 
nally, to teach the democracy how to adapt its adminis- 
tration of public affairs to time and place, and to modify 
its proceedings in such a manner as to suit the occur- 
rences and the actors of the age.” —Jntroduction, p. xxii. 


He then goes on to show how injudiciously not only 
the heads of the state, but all, or almost all, the pow- 
lerful, intelligent, and most moral classes in France 
have stood aloof, and never attempted, by connecting 
themselves with the democracy, to obtain the means 
of guiding it. The mass of the people, therefore, that 
is to say, of the lower and least educated orders—the 
least competent, in every sense of the word, to direct 
such a prodigious movement—have been abandoned 
ito their wild propensities. Thus left alone, they 
jusurped the supreme power, which they were totally 
|incapable of exercising in a rational manner; and in 
|the end, when enfeebled and broken to pieces by their 
jown monstrous excesses, the other parties—not unna- 
iturally, but certainly without discretion—vainly sought 
|to exclude the democracy altogether, instead of trying 
jto instruct it, and, after correcting its vices, to turn 
its many native energies to the good of the state. 

In former times, when the monarch was supported 
by the aristocracy, and the nations were governed 
|peaceably, the power of a part of his subjects afforded 
a barrier to the tyranny of the prince—while he in 
like manner derived security from the same barrier 
against the attacks from below—and all parties might 
look with kindliness on one another. The people, 
never having conceived the idea of a social condition 
different from that in which they were born, had no 
further aspirations, and received the benefits of their 
station without dreaming of their “rights.” The no- 








the Creator’s finger. If,” he adds, “the men of our |ble, in like manner, never supposed it possible that 


time saw all these matters clearly, and were convinced 
that the social equality alluded to has been in reality | 
decreed by Providence, they would of course see that | 
to resist the progress of democracy were to resist the | 
will of God, and they woul resolutely endeavour to 
make the most of what they could not prevent. . . . . 
The question then comes to this, If the torrent of demo- 
cracy cannot be stopped, can it be guided? Is the fate 
of the Christian nations still in their hands? And if 
they wait a little longer, and take no note of these 
truths, may it not be too late ?’—Jntroduction, p. xxii. 





In short, in M. de Tocqueville’s opinion, this demo- 
cratic revolution being inevitable, it becomes the duty | 
of statesmen, and indeed of all men, who, by the supe- | 
riority of their intellect, or the extent of their infor-| 
mation, exercise an influence over their fellow-crea- 
tures, to view the evil—if such it be—manfully, and, 
instead of sinking in despair, to look about for such | 
remedies or such modifications as are possible. The 
professed object of this work, then, is first to explain 
distinctly what is the nature and the tendency of the 
democracy which threatens to swallow us all up; and 


any one could attempt to deprive him of the privileges 
which he believed to be legitimate; while the serf 
was perfectly contented with his inferiority. During 
the continuance of such a state of things, it is quite 
easy to imagine how a mutual exchange of good will 
might take place between two classes so differently 
gifted by nature, or rather by fortune. On one side 
was wealth, strength, and leisure—the refinements of 
luxury, intellectual enjoyments, and the cultivation of 
the fine arts. On the other, toil, gross tastes, and 
profound ignorance, mixed, it is true, occasionally with 
energetic passions, as well as generous sentiments 
and rude virtues. And states thus constructed might 
fairly boast of stability in their power, and of no small 
measure of glory. But nowadays the scene is entire- 
ly changed in France; the barriers which had been 
raised between the different ranks are cast down— 
property is divided—the exercise of power is shared 
by all—the light of intelligence spreads—and infor- 
mation becomes general. ‘Thus the nation has at last 
settled, or rather sunk under the empire of democracy, 
which has already interwoven itself with all the in- 


next, to suggest means not only for counteracting the | <titutions and manners of the country. 


impending mischief, but for appropriating the advan- 


He then sketches with great vigour of pencilling 


tages which may essentially belong to its nature, iN |the existing state of France, and witha pathos in which 





spite of its forbidding aspect. 


“The first duty,” says he, “which at this time is im- 


it is impossible not to sympathise, he says 


“TI cannot recall to my mind a passage in history more 


posed on those in whose hands the direction of society | worthy of sorrow and of pity than the scenes which are 
is placed, is to instruct the democracy ; to animate and /happening under my eyes. It seems as if the natural bond 
elevate its faith, if that be possible; to purify its man-/ which unites the opinions of man to his tastes, and his ac. 
ners; to direct its energies; to substitute, by slow de-|tions to his principles, were broken, and all the laws of 
grees, a knowledge of business for its inexperience ;|moral analogy abolished... ... . The democracy of 
and to supply the place of its blind and impetuous in-| France, whether checked, or whether abandoned to its law- 
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less passions, overturned everything which crossed its path ; ties, has given to the laws and to the general adminis- 
and those institutions which it did not destroy, it shook to tration of, public affairs. He, moreover, endeavours to 
their foundation. Its empire has not been gradually im- trace jts evils and advantages, and to learn what pre- 
posed on society, so as to have acquired a peaceable and caytions have been used by statesmen in America to 
secure establishment; but it has advanced rapidly in the regulate this enormous machine, so as to render its 
midst of the disorders and agitations of actual conflict. movements subservient to the government of society. 
Hence, in the absence of all calmness and discretion, we In the second part of his work—which we are glad to 
are compelled to be witnesses of the strange confusion be- say may be soon expected—M. de Tocqueville pro- 
fore us.”—p. — “yas ’ r |poses to examine the influence which the equality of 

It has been far otherwise in the New World, or at conditions, and the actual administration of affairs un- 
least in that fortunate portion of it which it is the bu-| qe, 9 democratical government, have exercised on the 
siness of this book to describe, where the emigrants Of] habits, the opinions, the sentiments, and manners of 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, having se-\t,¢ Americans: in short, to determine how far their 
vered the democratic principle ina great measure from) mora] character, their imtoilectes! attainments, their 
those which repressed it in the heart of the old com- pursuit of business or of pleasure, their intercourse 
munities of Europe, fixed it unalloyed on the other side with one another and with foreigners, and all their 
of the Atlantic. There it has been allowed to grow other private relations, have been modified by the com- 
at liberty ; and as it has advanced as the country ad- plete establishment of the democratic system under 
vanced, it has peaceahly established itself in connexion circumstances entirely dissimilar to any which the 
with the manners anc the laws of the whole nation. |world had heretofore witnessed. 

M. de Tocqueville considers it beyond a doubt that,! we are apt, in judging of a human being, to com- 
sooner or later, the French society, like the American, mence the ude of his character when he begins the 
must arrive at an equality almost complete. But he career of manhood; whereas we ought to commence 
does not infer from thence that France must of nece?| nach higher—to watch the infest ie 1s mothet’s arms, 
sity adopt a similar civil organization; he is, on the ang its progress in childhood, and study its earliest 
contrary, very far from believing that the Americans) gqucation, if we wish to understand the prejudices, 
have discovered the only form of government which a habits, and passions which are to rule the man in 
democracy may assume. There is, however, in his afer-Jife. The growth of nations, observes our author, 
opinion, a sufficient number of circumstances in com- presents something analogous to this. They all bear 
mon to the two countries, to render it a matter of im- some masks of their origin - and the circumstances 
mense interest to investigate the operation of the de-| which accompany their birth, and contribute to their 
mocratic principle. It is not, therefore, he protests,! rice affect the whole term of their existence. He af- 
to satisfy a Curiosity, in other respects quite legitimate, porwards adverts, though too briefly, to the influence 
that he has studied the constitution of America, and of blood in the descent, which is, of course, as remark- 
watched its workings on the spot. He has been prompt-| abje in nations as it is in the families of which nations 
ed by the desire of obtaining instruction which may be are composed. Unfortunately for the profitable stady 
available at home in times to come. Neither, he as-| o¢ history. we are in general prevented, by the obscu- 
sures us, has he any design of writing a panegyric, or rity of close from examining the infancy of most na- 
of advocating any form of government in particular; tions: so that we ean do no more than infer by vague 
nor does he even wish to discuss whether or not the|nalovies what may have been the germs of those 
great social revolution which he believes to be going! ruling prejudices, passions, sentiments, habits, and so 
on, and the progress of which he thinks irresistible, be,|forth “which constitute what we term national charac- 
on the whole, advantageous or prejudicial to mankind. ter. Had we the same means of investigating other 
He holds that the democratic revolution has either|...o5 that we have in that of America, we should 
been already brought about, or is on the eve of accom-| doubtless be able to explain many anomalies, and un- 
plishment, and therefore it is high time to study this| derstand the reason of certain customs apparently at 
overwhelming principle, in order to discern its natural] ,sriance with the prevailing manners—of laws in di- 
consequences, and to distinguish the means by which | pect conflict with established principles—of opinions 
it may te rendered profitable—to eliminate, as the/quite incoherent and unsubstantial, yet quite fixed in 
mathematicians say, the elements which are mischiev-| ciety. like those fragments of broken chains which 
ous, and lead to vice, misery, and national degrada-|.. cee hanoing from the vault of an ancient edifice, 
tion, and to appropriate those which conduce to virtue, |, nq supporting nothing. 
genuine freedom, and national prosperity. He, there-| py, spirit of inquiry, says M. de Tocqueville, has 
fore, selects for description and for analysis—not as an’ .ome ‘upon most communities only in their old age, 
example for imitation—that country in which, of all and when they set about investigating their origin, it 
those which have witnessed this great change, the de-|j, found enveloped in mists of iancrence spangled 
velopment of the democratic principle has been the) over with the false gleams of vanity. At the time, 
most complete and the most peaceable. We may however, that America was firet settled, the national 
have our doubts, certainly, whether the democratic oharacter of the emigrants was completely formed, 
principle has already made such extensive advances in anq js abundantly known to us. We are, indeed, al- 
Europe, or whether its future predominance is alto- joct as well acquainted with the men of the sixteenth 

ether so inevitable and irresistible, as our author be- century as with our contemporaries; and thus we have 
ieves; but we have no doubt of the high utility of the displayed before us in full daylight all those political 
investigation he has undertaken. phenomena which the ignorance and rudeness of early 


He divides his task into two parts. In the first— ages conceals from us in the case of the nations of 
which alone is yet published—he shows the direction Europe. 


which the democracy of America, almost entirely un-, 


restrained, and let loose to follow its natural propensi-; “ Accordingly, it will probably be found that there is 
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scarcely an opinion, a custom, or a law, and hardly an) ness—and with it, ignorance, pride, false luxury, and 
event upon record in America, which may not be ex- real distress. The influence of a system of slavery, 
plained by the circumstances which mark the origin of grafted on the English character, will explain the state 


the nation.” —vol. i. p. 19, of manners in the Southern States. 

The emigrants who came at different periods to oc-| %In the north the same foundation of the genuine 
cupy the wide territory now included in the federal English character was modified by a very different 
Union were essentially distinguished from each other class of circumstances; and M. de Tocqueville very 
in some respects; and they governed themselves on’ properly enters into considerable details at this place, 
principles marked by correspondent distinctions. But|because several] of the leading ideas which form the 
they all spoke the same language, and owned the|basis of the social theory, and the political practice of 
same blood—and their manners and habits were, on|the Republic, were first combined in what was then 
the whole, of a similar nature. Their native country|called New England. The principles there first esta- 
had been agitated for several centuries by the strug-| blished spread gradually but steadily to the adjacent 
gies of political parties, which were made alternately) provinces; then passed, successively, to the more dis- 
to govern and to submit. In this rude revolutionary|tant; and at length imbued the whole of the colonies, 
school they had all learned, more or Jess, many notions| long before they detached themselves from the mother 
of political rights, and become practically conversant country, from whence these generous and manly aspi- 
with the principles of genuine freedom, of which their| rations had been originally imported. 
contemporaries on the continent of Europe were com-| Most colonies have been established by men without 
paratively ignorant. At the period of the first emi-| education, without resources, without character—some 
gration, for example, the system of parishes, or sepa- were peopled by persons actually convicted of crime— 
rate communities—called by M. de Tocqueville, * le or by those who, like the buccaneers, made crime their 
gouvernement communal,’—had become deeply rooted profession. Such was the colony of St. Domingo— 
in the habits of the English, and along with it the and such is Australia now. But the New England 
practical creed of the sovereignty of the people had settlers had far higher motives. They belonged to the 
been introduced into the very bosom of the monarchy independent classes of their own country. They were 
of the house of Tudor. Again, the great religious not lords, nor were they of the common people—neither 
controversies of the Christian world were then at their were they rich, nor were they poor; but they were all, 
height—especially amongst the English. Their cha-| without exception, educated, and many of them were 
racter, heretofore sedate and reflective, became aus- known in Europe for their talents and acquirements. 
tere and argumentative. General information ex- They brought with them habits of order and diligence, 
panded under all this discussion, and the minds ofand a rigid purity of morals; and as they were accom- 
men became more thoroughly cultivated; and while panied by their wives end families, they landed in the 
religion formed the topic of such earnest debate, it new wilderness with all their domestic relations entire. 
had an important effect in purifying manners. These; What most distinguished these Pilgrims, as they call- 
general and characteristic features are more or less|ed themselves, was the object of their undertaking. 
discoverable in the physiognomy of all those adven-)/They did not cross the Atlantic in search of wealth, 
turers who sought a new home on the otlier side of but of freedom. They belonged, it is true, to the party 
the sea. the austerity of whose religious principles had acquired 

Again, the emigrants carried with them few notions for them the name of Puritans; but their principles 
or feelings favourable to the erection of a Transatlan- were not merely religious—they were strongly tinc- 
tic aristocracy—for the prosperous and happy do not tured with democratic and republican theories. In- 
go into exile any more than the powerful ; and poverty deed, it was these tendencies which had roused the 
and misfortune are great Jevellers of condition. So jealousy of their adversaries, and led to that persecu- 
that even when men of rank were driven to America tion which drove them to seek some rude and unfre- 
by political or religious hostility, they were soon quented quarter of the globe, where they could live 
obliged to relinquish their distinctions. It was also according to their own opinions, worship God, and go- 
discovered that, in order to bring uncleared land into vern themselves in peace. M. de Tocqueville has a 
cultivation, with any chance of advantage to the pos-|long and very interesting chapter on the consequences, 
sessor, he must bestow upon it his own constant and|both immediate and remote, of this important peculi- 
personal exertions, for the produce was found to be/arity in the history of the first emigrants, namely,— 





insufficient to enrich a farmer and a landlord at the| 
same time. The land was therefore all broken up— 
each man cultivated his farm for himself; and the no- 
tion of forming large possessions, and handing them 
down from father to son—the only sure basis of an 
aristocracy—was entirely out of the question. Thus 
the principle of democracy was a natural consequence 
of the peculiar circumstances in which the soil itself 
was placed. 

M. de Tocqueville then points out some important 
distinctions which mark the origin of the northern and 
the southern settlers. The fatal delusion that gold 
and silver mines are the sources of national wealth 
beset the first planters of Virginia. They were ava- 
ricious desperadoes; and their turbulent habits were 
rendered still more corrupt by the introduction of slave- 
ry—which, by dishonouring labour, introduces idle- 





that their piety, however ardent and sincere, was not 
exclusively of that speculative kind which takes no 
cognisance of the affairs of this world, since their re- 
ligion was interwoven with, and gave its own solemn 
sanction to, their political doctrines. 

The English government was not dissatisfied with 
an emigration which removed the elements of further 
revolutions; and owing to this, among other causes, 
these colonies always enjoyed much more political in- 
dependence and real internal freedom than those of 
any other nation had done. Sometimes the King ap- 
pointed a governor; sometimes grants of land were 
made to Companies, who governed the districts so 
ceded ; and, lastly, the colonists, in some cases, were 
allowed to constitute a distinct political society, under 
the protection of the mother country, and to govern 
themselves in whatever was not contrary to her laws. 
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This mode of colonization, so remarkably favourable 
to liberty, occurred in its fullest sense only in the New 
England States. The chief care of their early legis- 
lators was the maintenance of orderly conduct and 
good morals in the community; and to secure such 
objects they adopted many absurd regulations, but 
along with these they framed a system of political law, 
which, though composed two centuries ago, includes 
nearly all the essential elements of freedom, and the 

roundwork of modern constitutional governments. 

he principles were all borrowed, no doubt, from Eng- 
Jand, but in practice they came even sooner to matu- 
rity in the woods than at home; we allude especially 
to the intervention of the people in the conduct of 
public affairs—the power of voting taxes—the respon- 
sibility of public authorities—personal liberty—recog- 
nised security of property, and trial by jury. All these 


privileges were established in the new world as rights| reverse. ‘The principal clauses of the E 
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institutions and customs they had brought with them 
from England whatever might have a contrary ten- 
dency. For example—the laws of descent, including 
that of primogeniture, were presently set aside for 
others having the equal division of property for their 
object ; and thus the large properties granted by the 
Crown to some of the early settlers were eventually 
broken up. In France the same process is going on ; 
but much remains yet to be done. In America the 
work of destruction is already aceomplished in most of 
the States. In the south, where slavery prevails, and 
where the value of property would be seriously deteri- 
orated by subdivision, the principle has been checked 
| by the strong motives of interest overruling the natural 
tendency of the democratic principle. But in the north- 
ern and eastern States the stimulus of personal interest 
|operating upon the great mass of society is quite the 

nglish law of 





and without discussion. From these fertile principles) descent have been universally rejec’ -d. If a man dies 
flowed consequences of great importance, and without! intestate, his property is equally divided amongst his 
number or limit; such, tor example, as the represen-| heirs, without distinction of sex. This is the law in 
tative system under the practice of universal suffrage|all the States except Vermont, where the male heir 


—the universal! education of the people—and the town- 
ship or municipal independence, which seems to form| 
the main-spring of American liberty at the present) 
hour. In fact, the townships were completely esta-| 
blished as early as 1650, before the country was di-| 
vided into counties, nay, before even any state could be 
said to be formed, still less a union of states. 

Here M. de Tocqueville pauses to consider those) 


inherits a double portion. Previous to the Revolution, 
the colonies followed the English law of entail. Since 
then that law has been, in most of the States, so es- 
sentially modified as to deprive it of its aristocratic 
tendencies. But while the American law divides the 
property equally if there be no will, it still allows 
every man the liberty of disposing of his property, and 
of leaving it entire or dividing, as he chooses. And 


two tendencies, distinct, but not opposite, which are here it may be interesting to remark, that on this 
constantly discernible in the manners as well as lawsspoint the French legislation is infinitely more demo- 


of America, and which sprung out of their ancestors| 
being at the same time ardent religious sectarians, and 
daring political innovators. 


“ Political principles and all human laws and institutions 
were moulded and altered at their pleasure; the barriers of 
the society in which they were born were broken down be- 
fore them ; the old principles which governed the world for 

were no more. . « + « In the moral world, on 
the other hand, everything with them and with their suc- 
cessors is classed, adopted, decided, and foreseen, while in 
the political world everything is agitated, contested, uncer- 
tain. In the one we find a passive though voluntary obe- 
dience, in the other an independence laughing all experi- 
ence to scorn, and jealous of every kind of authority.”— 
vol. i. p. 45. 

Thus, there is much that is Puritanical, and much 
that is purely English, in many of the institutions and 
habits of the United States—much that belongs to the 
accidental circumstance of the first settlers having 
been members of a particular sect—and much to the 

reat mass of the people having been brought up in 
bits of respect for the customs of England. So that, 
after all, as M. de Tocqueville says, “the surface of 
American society is covered, as it were, with a layer 
of democracy,” (a pretty thick one, we guess,) “ from 
beneath which the old aristocratic colours sometimes 
peep.” —(p. 48.) 

Our author proceeds with remarkable clearness to 
explain the internal structure—first, of the particular 
States, and then of the federal Union. He shows that 
the most striking characteristic of the social condition 
of the Anglo-Americans is its essential democracy ; 
and he traces the progress of this principle through 
all its stages. The equality of the early settlers was 
universal, and all their laws contributed to confirm 


cratic than the American: for the French law has 
not modified, but abolished entail ; and obliges every 
testator to divide his property equally, or nearly so, 
amongst his children. 

“Tf,” says our author, “the social condition of the Ame- 


| ricans is more democratic than that of the French, the laws 


of France are the more democratic of the two. This,” he 
adds, “ may be more easily explained than at first sight ap- 
pears to be the case. In France democracy is still occu- 
pied in the work of destruction; in America it reigns 
quietly over the ruins it has made.”"—vol. i. p. 284. 

M. de Tocqueville next grapples with the principle 
of the sovereignty of the people, and shows how this 
power gradually advanced itself in the States even 
before the Revolution—how it became developed by 
their political independence—and how, in the end, it 
has gained irresistible sway in the wide extension of 
the elective franchise. In America the people—that 
is to say, the mass of the people, the numerical majo- 
rity—regulate all things, and, in fact, govern the 
country; they appoint the legislative as well as the 
executive power; they nominate the judges and the 
juries; they elect their representatives directly, and 
for the most part annually; and thus, in every possible 
way, although the government be nominally what is 
called representative, it is evident that the opinions of 
the majority, however fluctuating or inconsistent— 
their passions, however violent—and their prejudices, 
however absurd—or their interests, however selfish— 
do, in all cases, exercise a perpetual] influence on so- 
ciety. Formerly there existed two great and distinct 
parties—the Federalists and the Republicans; but 
these distinctions are now quite obliterated. The fe- 
deralists have been completely beaten, and the b- 
licans or democrats, as they love to call themselves, 
have it now so completely to themselves, that none 





this original feature, by weeding away from the old 
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other dare show himself—that is to say, no man—un-/even hear them lauding in public the delights of the 
less his opinions coincide with theirs—dare express republican government, which they detest. “ Next to 
them either in specch, in writing, or in action. After hating their enemies,” remarks our author, “men are 
the severe “ war of independence,” the country fel] most inclined to flatter them.” But it is not merely 
into a state so nearly approaching to anarchy, that individuals, or even individual classes, in America, 
the federalists, who were the champions of order and who, from their pecuniary cr other circumstances, are 
steady government, were permitted to rule for ten or excluded from their just share in the administration of 
twelve years; but during all that time the hostile public affairs. There is a mass, and a very large mass, 
current became every day stronger and stronger, and) of the whole nation who have been brought under the 
in 1801 the republicans got possession of all the pow-| influence of a despotism in many respects more severe 
er. Jefferson was named President, and he brought) than that of any monarchy, ancient or modern. 

the weight of his talents and his immense popularity} ‘To render this thoroughly intelligible to our read- 
to aid the rising cause of democracy, which from that|ers would require much more space than we can 
hour went on increasing in strength, till it has finally|spare; and we must refer to M. de Tocqueville's 
acquired such absolute supremacy in the country, that| pages, in which he describes (chap. iii, vol. ii.) the 
no other has even a voice, still less any hope of being| influence of a cheap press, and the action of political 
heard. |associations in America (chap. iv., vol. ii.), as well as 
to chap. v., in which the actual government of the 
democracy is analyzed in a manner the most interest- 
ing. The true nature of universal suffrage, and its 





“In the absence of great parties, the United States 
abound with lesser controversies, and public opinion is 
divided into a thousand minute shades of difference |!"5 
upon questions of very little moment. ‘The pains which | fects on the electors and elected, are here placed 
are taken to create parties are inconceivable, In the| Vividly before us. We see, too, how completely every 
United States there is no religious animosity, because | description of public officer is not only held responsi- 
all religion is respected and no sect is predominant; | ble, as doubtless he should be, to the propLe (in the 
there is no jealousy of rank, because the people is| proper sense of that abused word)—but how complete- 
everything and no one can contest its authority; lastly, |ly he is under the direct, da ly, practical control of the 
there is no public misery te serve as a means of agita-|popuLace. We would direct particular attention to 
tion, because the physical position of the country opens/ the author's picture of the influence of this mob-power 
so wide a field to industry, that man is able to accom-| on the finances of the Union, and its interference with 
plish the most surp-ising undertakings with his native | the operations of the executive in all the foreign rela- 
resources. . . . But since ambitious men find it)tions of the country. But we have unfortunately no 
difficult to eject a person from power upon the mere| room for any part of these very curious and valuable 
ground that his place is coveted by others, they are! s,eculations, and hasten to appropriate what little 
obliged to create parties; and in this disturbing pro-| 
cess lies their chief talent. It is owing to this cause 
that the domestic controversies of the Americans appear 
to a stranger so puerile, and often totally incomprehen- Havi ; a4 Se 
sible. He knows not at first whether to pity the peo-| ; ay Ing shown that, ry one means ant another, the 
ple, who busy themselves with such arrant trifles, or to| Majority in the United States have gained possession 
envy the happiness which enables them to discuss such | unlimited and almost uncontrolled power, he pro- 
things seriously. But in process of time he discovers|ceeds to point out the consequences. in the first 
that they have all a definite object. One party labours, place, although there be two Chambers both in the 
and labours in vain, to limit the popular authority; the federal government and in that of each separate State, 
other, with triumphant success, seeks to extend its in-|the members of the different houses are taken from 
fluence. Thus, either the aristocratic or the democratic the same class in society, and are nominated in the 
assion may be detected at the bottom of every faction) same manner; so that the movements of the double 
in the United States.””—vol. ii., p. 11. | legislature are almost as rapid, and quite as irresisti- 
ble, as those of'a single body. From the same causes, 
the executive has been gradually deprived of all sta- 
. / sq | bility and independence; and even the judicial autho- 
a iiiiatincsension in tin Reeine Hoar rity has been brought directly under the all-absorbing 
Oo = rep. | 7% “|sway of the majority. In several of the States the 

ur author says, for example, judges are elected for a limited period by the people, 

“ The wealthy individuals in that country, and there and in all of them the bench is made dependent on 
are many such, bear a secret ill-will to the democracy.| their pleasure, by their representatives having the 
The nation seems to be inspired with but one spirit— | power annually to regulate the stipend of the judges. 
but this apparent unanimity is merely a cloak to alarm-|  « Custom, however,” adds he, “ has done even more 
ing dissensions and perpetual opposition, At the pre-|than law. A proceeding, which will in the end set all 
sent day the more affluent members of society are S0| the guarantees of representative government at nought, 
entirely removed from the direction of public affairs in| j, becoming more and more general in the United 
America, that wealth, far from conferring a right to the | states : it frequently happens that the electors, in 
exercise of power, 1s rather an obstacle than a Means | choosing 2 deputy, point out a certain line of conduct 
of obtaining it.”—vol. ii., p. 12, to him, and impose upon him a certain number of posi- 
tive obligations which he is pledged to fulfil. With the 
exception of the tumult, this comes to the same thing as 
if the majority of the populace held its deliberations in 
the market-place.”’—vol. ii. p. 145. 


space is left us to that part of the work which we con- 
sider as the most original, and in many respeets the 
most important. 


This part of the book will remind our readers of 
some curious passages which we quoted a year or two 


M. de Tocqueville then draws the picture of a mo- 
nied man in the United States, an insulated, distrusted 
being, who concentrates al! his pleasures in the pri- 
vacy of his house, where alone he can assume the 
rank which is denied him in public. They submit} The system of pledges, however (as indeed he else- 
because they cannot help themselves, and we may| where observes,) is, though a natural, almost a super- 
VOL. XXX.—DECEMBER, 1836. 15 
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fluous feature. Even without that, when the period by any obstacle which may retard its course, and com- 
for which a representative is elected is made very pel it to moderate its own vehemence.”—vol. ii. p. 153. 


short, as it is universally in America, he becomes al-| Go alone can be omnipotent without danger—be- 
most necessarily a mere delegate. He is not allowed cange his wisdom and justice are always equal to his 
time to establish, by the test of experience, the solidity power. But on earth there is no authority so worthy 
of his own political character; and at the end of his) o¢ honour for itself, or which is invested with a right 
year of service he is inevitably dismissed unless he has} 5 enered, thet it can be eafile trested with unces- 
servilely adopted the accidental passions of those Who} } Jie power y 
elected him. Thus it may fairly be said, that in Ame-| a ae . ee 
rica there is hardly a single public man who is at| ‘* When an individual or a party is exposed to injus- 
liberty to take an enlarged view of affairs, or who is tice in the United States, to whom can he apply for re- 
not the absolute slave of the capricious will of his ar-\4tess? If he appeals to public opinion, he finds that 
bitrary constituents, to the utter disregard of the gene-| public opinion forms the majority ; if to the legislature, 
ral interests of the commonwealth. he discovers that it represents the majority, which has 
In Europe, of old, it used to be held that the sove- Pound its members down to obey blindly its instruc: 
reign could do no wrong, or that, if he did, the blame aan, SS Cane Se ane & ee Cee De 


pena = is soon made sensible that they are appointed by the 
should be imputed to his responsible advisers. The majority, and that they are passive tools in its hands. 


Americans hold the same doctrine with respect to pe public force is nothing but the majority under 
their sovereign majority, but where shall we look for | ams; juries are merely committees of the majority ap- 
its responsible advisers ! | pointed to hear judicial cases; and in certain states 
even the judges are elected by the majority, However 
iniquitous, therefore, or unreasonable, be the measures 
of which you complain, you must submit!”—vol. ii. 


“ The majority in that country exercises a prodigious 
actual authority, and a moral influence which is scarcely 
less preponderant ; and when once it has taken an opi- 155 
nion into its head, no obstacles exist which—I shall not P- » 
say can stop,—but which can even impede its progress,/ In a note at this place (vol. ii. p. 155) M. de Tocque- 
or which can induce it to heed the complaints of those | ville gives some curious illustrations of the sort of ty- 
whom it crushes in its path.”—vol. ii. p. 147. ranny exercised by the majority. In one instance the 
, Ce ‘editor of a newspaper had offended their majesties b 

In America, where the authority of the popular re- advocating anal vith England. The i ae. 
presentation stands alone, nothing prevents it from ©2-|Wied—broke up the presses. and attacked the houses 
ecuting its headlong wishes the moment they are) ofthe editors Phe Pv ilitia aaen aalied out, bat ne.ene 
formed ; and thus, since the members are changed 9,044 to obey the call, and the only means of saving 








every year, and each set has a new pack of fancies to 
promulgate, the laws succeed one another with as- 


the lives of these “ best public instructors” was to 
throw them into prison. But even this precaution 


tonishing rapidity. was ineflectual : the majority again collected, the ma- 

“The omnipotence of the majority, and the rapid gistrates again ineffectually called out the militia— 
as well as absolute manner in which its decisions are the prison was forced, and one of the editors of the 
executed in America, has not only the effect of render-| paper which had presumed to hold an opinion opposed 
ing the laws unstable, but it exercises the same baneful to the will of the sovereign mob was killed on the 
influence on the execution of the law and the conduct spot, and the others left for dead. Finally, when the 
of the public administration. As the majority is the jeaders in the outrage were brought to trial, the jury, 
only power which it is important to court, all projects acting under the terrors of the majority, acquitted 
are taken up with the greatest ardour; but no sooner'ipomt M. de Tocqueville does not say that abuses 


is its attention distracted, than all this ardour ceases. In 
the free states of Europe the administration is at once 
independent and secure, so that the projects it origi- 
nates it can carry through, while, at the same time, its 
attention may be directed to other objects. 


“T hold it to be an impious and execrable maxim) 


that, in the «ffuirs of government, the majority of a 
people has the right to do everything—and yet I have 
asserted that all authority lies in the will of the majority. 
But there is no contradiction in this. A general law, 
which bears the name of justice, has been made and 
sanctioned not merely by a majority of this or that peo- 
ple, but by a majority of mankind. The true rights 
of every people are consequently confined within the 
limits of what is just. A nation may be considered in 
the light of a jury empowered to represent society at 
large, and to apply the great and general law of jus- 
tice. Ought such a jury, which represents society, te 
have more power than the society in which the laws it 
applies originate ? 

** It is clear, that, accurately speaking, no such thing 
as a mixed government—according to the meaning 
usually given to that term—can exist, because some one 
principle must predominate, Some one social power 
must always be superior to all the rest; but I consider 
that liberty is in danger when that power is not checked 








of such a flagrant and marked character frequently 
occur in America at the present day: but he maintains 
that there is no sure barrier against them—that the 
causes which mitigate such tyranny are to be found in 
the peculiar circumstances of the country and manners 
of the people—not in the laws themselves. 


“We must take care,” continues our acute author, 
**to distinguish between tyranny and arbitrary power. 
Tyranny may be exercised by means of law, and in that 
case it is not arbitrary; on the other hand, arbitrary 
power may be exercised for the good of the community 
at large, in which case it is not tyrannical. Tyranny 
generally employs arbitrary means; but, if necessary, it 
rules without them; and, in the United States, the un- 
bounded power of the majority, which is favourable to 
the legal despotism of the legislature, is hkewise favour- 
able to the arbitrary power of the magistrate. The ma- 
jority has an entire control over the law, not only when 
it is made, but when it is executed ; and as it possesses 
an equal authority over those who are in power, and 
over the community at large, it considers public officers 
as its passive agents, and readily confides the task of 
serving its designs to their vigilance.”—vol. ii. p. 158. 


But it is not merely over the persons and property 
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and external privileges of the citizens, that this ty-| jority says, ‘ You are free to think differently from me, 
ranny of the majority is exercised. Its domination «nd you may retain your life—but henceforth you are 
extends to the thoughts of men, and suppresses not an alien among your people. You may retain your civil 


rights, but they will be rendered uscless to you; for if 


merely the exposition, but the very existence, so far pu H 
y y 4 i you solicit the suffrages of your fellow-citizens, they 


s ; Ss 
poe pr ad pele Bay ay ewe will be refused to you ; and if you court their esteem, 
ig ‘ Pe they will affect to despise you. You will remain amongst 
“The most absolute monarchies of Europe, it is well) men, but you will be deprived of the rights of mankind. 
known, are unable to prevent certain notions which are! your fellow-creatures will shun you like an impure 
opposed to their authority from circulating m secrets! being ; and even those who are persuaded of your inno- 
and to a great extent, throughout their dominions. Such) cence will abandon you likewise, lest they should be 
is not the case in America. As long as it is not decided) shunned in their turn. Go in peace ! I have given you 
which party is in the majority, discussion is carried On; | vour life, but I have taken care to make it worse than 
but as soon as its decision is irrevocably pronounced, & Gearh? 
submissive silence is observed. : , «* Absolute monarchies have degraded despotism—let 
“I am not acquainted with any country in which us beware lest democratical republics bring it again into 
there is so little true independence of mind and so little) fay our, and, by making oppression still more onerous to 
freedom of discussion, as in America. The authority of 4,6 few, render it less odious and less degrading in the 
a king is purely physical; it controls the actions of the! oves of the many.”—Vol. ii. pp. 159-162, 
subject without subduing his private will; but the ma-| ~ ’ 
jority in America is invested with a power which is phy-| This is pretty strong—but, we may ask, is there no 
sical and moral at the same time ; it acts upon the will) hope of better things! Are there no writers who, di- 
as well as upon the actions of men, and represses not| rectly or indirectly, attack a state of things so humili- 
only all contest but all controversy. . . . . - jating! Are there no La Bruyéres or Moliéres to criti- 
“In any constitutional state in Europe every sort of cise the manners of the sovereign people as the wits 
religious or political theory may be freely promulgated, /and philosophers did those of the court of France! 
for there is none of its nations so subdued by any single| Hear what M. de Tocqueville seys— 
authority, as not to contain citizens who are ready to| “The ruling power in the United States must not be 
protect the man who raises his vaice ha the cause of | i ested with ; the smallest reproach irritates its sensibili- 
truth. If he is unfortunate enough to live under _ ab- ty; the slightest joke which has any foundation in truth 
solute government, the people are on his side; if he | senders it indignant ; everything must be made the sub- 
habits a free country, he may find the shelter he Fe-| ject of encomium, from the very structure of their lan- 
quires behind the authority of the throne. In some | uage to their more solid virtues.” (We might add, 
countries the aristocracy will app him—in others) they will not even allow you to criticise “their weather,” 
the democracy—but m™ 8 natn where the democracy las they call it, without ‘taking offence.) ‘*No writer, 
is organized as it is in the Unsted States, there is but! whatever be his eminence, can escape from this tribute 
— ee —— element of force and suc-| of adulation to his fellow-citizens. ‘The majority lives 
pha vod ‘i mie er ~ sa formidable circle|i ‘he Perpetual practice of self-applause, and it is only 
In America the majority draws 0 foraudable circle! 7... strangers, or from actual experience, that the 
amy r wma ee a Meyer oh ne aa 3 pomp Americans have any chance of learning some truths. If 
him that dares to pass hom ! Not that he is threatened | N° Sreat writers mae an ¢ re = —— _ 
: karst ng Ae i 1 to annoyances |*°2%" 8 clear, Literary genius cannot exist without 
with an ‘auto da f,’ but he is exposec wnoyan€es freedom of opinion, and freedom of opinion does not ex- 
of every sort, and to daily persecutions. His political ; in Amatiéen, a Vek. ti 162 
career is for ever closed if once he offends the only Picertetnet «been! . 
power which can open it to him. Every kind of com. These extracts will serve to give some notion of the 
ensation is refused him, even that of celebrity. Before | @Xtent of authority assumed by the tyrant majority ; 
he published his opinions, he imagined he had partisans | but we must refer to M. de Tocqueville’s book for the 
—but no sooner has he declared them openly than he | full development of the principle. After having de- 
is loudly censured by his opponents, whilst those who| scribed the operations of the authority alluded to, he 
think with him, without having equal courage to give| proceeds to show its consequences on the political con- 
expression to their thoughts, hold their peace and aban-| dition of America, and nothing can be more instructive 
don him. He yields at length, oppressed by the daily/than the lesson which such an investigation teaches. 
efforts he has been making, and he subsides into silence,] We have no space todo more than slightly touch some 
as if he were tormented by remorse for having spoken) of the leading effects of this overwhelming principle 
the truth. , which so essentially, as we conceive, interferes with 
“Fetters and the headsman were the coarse instru | the action of genuine freedom, and renders us a thou- 
an "on : cer ey age amp! eet a | sand times more in love with our own system, in which 
ene. wight aoe imagined sufficiently perfect before.| #ones as far as our experience and observation have 
- gone—true liberty exists. What struck our author 


The excesses of monarchical power devised a variety of | - amet acer om teed f tl 
physical means of oppression ; the democratic republics | ® we everything was the genera’ lowering of the 
of our day have rendered it as entirely an affair of the | Standard of human intellect = all things—but espe- 
mind as that will which it is intended to coerce. Under] ¢i!ly in the department of politics— 

the absolute sway of a single despot, the body was| “In that immense crowd which throngs the avenues 
roughly attacked in order that the soul might be sub-| to power,” writes M. de Tocqueville, “1 found very few 
dued ; but the soul, escaping from the blows directed|men who displayed any of that manly candour and that 
against it, rose superior tothe attempt. Such, however, | masculine independence of opinion which often distin- 
is not the course adopted by tyranny in democratic re-| guished the Americans of former times, and which con- 
publics ; it leaves the body free, but it enslaves the mind.| stitutes the leading feature in distinguished characters 
The sovereign can no longer say, * You shall think as I| wheresoever they may be found. It seems, at first sight, 
do, and act as 1 wish, or you die ;’ but the tyrant ma-|as if the minds of all the Americans were formed upon 
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one model, so accurately do they correspond in their} In fact he thinks that the majority are as yet un- 
manner of judging. <A stranger does, indeed, some-|conscious of the increased resources which their 
times meet with Americans who quit the stiffness of for-| power would acquire from the art of goverament, and 
mal ideas, or with others who deplore the defects of the | he considers this point well worthy of the attention of 





laws, and the mutability and ignorance of the democra- 
cy—or who go so far as to comment on the evils which 
impair the national character, and to point out such re- 
medies as might be taken to correct the mischief. But 
all this is confided to no one besides yourself, and you 
to whom the secret confession is made are a stranger 
and a bird of passage. ‘The Americans are very ready 
to communicate to you such truths as it is useless for 
you to hear, but in public they hold a totally different 
language.”—YV ol. ii. p. 166. 

M. de Tocqueville considers it quite a mistake, 
though a common one in Europe, to suppose that the 
democratical institutions of America are likely to pe- 
rish from weakness; their chief danger, in his opinion, 
arising from their own enormous power. This uni- 
versal and uncontrollable influence, he thinks, may at 
some future time urge the oppressed minorities to des- 
peration, and oblige them to seek reliet by the hazard- 
ous experiment ef a physical collision. “ Anarchy 
will then be the result; but it will have been brought 


about by despotism.” (Vol. ii. p. 170.) In support of 


this opinion, he quotes two great American names, that 
of General Hamilton, and that of Jefferson. Hamil- 
ton’s authority, indeed, is now worth very little amongst 
a people who abhor the very name of a federalist. 
But that of Jefferson—* the most powerful advocate 
that democracy has ever set forth’—is higher now 


than ever, we shall copy the quotation from a letter of 


his to Madison, dated I8th March, 17839— 


statesipen. 

“Ifa democratic republic,” says he, “ similar to that 
of the United States, were ever founded in a country 
where the power of a single individual had previously 
subsisted, and the effects of a centralized administration 
had sunk deep into the habits and laws of the people, 
I do not hesitate to assert, that in that country, a more 
insufferable despotism would prevail than any which 


now exists in the absolute monarchical states of Europe, 


and we should have to pass into Asia to find anything 
to compare with such a government.” —bid. 

The next conservative circumstance which serves to 
counter poise the evils of the democracy is one which we 
will venture to say very few of M. de Tocqueville’s 
English readers would have guessed at—few even of 


‘those most familiar with America, either by reading 
jor by personal observation, or by both, as we ourselves 


happen to be. It is no other than the nature as well 
as the immense weight of influence exercised by the 
members of the legal profession. We always knew 
that the Americans were litigious in the highest de- 
gree; we have had abundant means of knowing how 
this most ruinous of all the varieties of the vice of 
gambling is augmented in their country by the nomi- 
nal blessing, but real curse, of cheap justice, as it is 


|falsely called; and we knew also how much they love 


to tyrannize over one another through the instru- 


mentality of the law; but until we read M. de Tocque- 
\ville’s ingenious discussion on this point (vol. ii. pp. 


“The executive power in our government is not the|175 to 188) we certainly had not sufficiently appre- 


only, perhaps not even the principal object of my soli- 
citude. The tyranny of the legislature is really the 
danger most to be feared, and will continue to be so for 


many years to come. The tyranny of the executive | 
power will come in its turn, but at a more distant period.” | 


Having now run over what M. de Tocqueville pro- 
nounces the evils attendant upon the American demo- 
cracy, we shall gladly imitate his fairness by giving a 
sketch of what he considers to be the causes which 


mitigate this tyranny of the majority. The first of 


these he holds to be the absence of centralization in 
the government— 

“The majority, it is true, frequently displays the 
tastes and propensities of a despot; but, fortunately, it 
is destitute of the more perfect instruments of tyranny. 
The national majority may influence and modify, but it 
does not pretend actually to conduct the details of busi- 
ness. The majority has become more and more abso- 
lute ; but it has not invested the executive with more 
authority ; and however the predominant party may be 
carried away by its passions, it cannot oblige all the 
citizens to comply with its desires in the same manner 
and at the same time throughout the country. The 
majority, through the government, may issue a decree, 
but it must entrust the execution of its will to agents 
whom it frequently has no control over, and at all events 
cannot perpetually direct. The townships, the muni- 
cipal bodies, and the whole system of local administra- 
tion, both in town and country, may be looked upon as 
concealed breakwaters, which check or part the tide of 
popular excitement. Were an oppressive law passed, 
the liberties of the people would still be protected by the 
means which that law would put in execution—the ma- 
jority cannot descend to the details and puerilities of 
administrative tyranny.”—Vol. ii, p. 174 





ciated the good which the Americans derive (uncon- 
sciously and indirectly) from this characteristic pro- 
ensity. He says, 

“In all ages of the political history of Europe the 
lawyers have taken an important part in the vicissitudes 
of political society. In the middle ages they afforded 
a powerful support to the crown; and since that pe- 


‘riod they have exerted themselves to the utmost to limit 
\the royal prerogative. In England, they have long con- 
|tracted a close alliance with the aristocracy ; in France, 
|they have proved the most dangerous enemies of that 


class.”—p. 175. 

He proceeds to explain in what way American law- 
yers, by their education and habits, acquire instinc- 
tively tastes hostile to the revolutionary spirit and 
unreflecting passions of the multitude. heir special 
information, and their ten thousand technicalities, 
which it is utterly impossible that any one but them- 
selves can understand, still less apply to practice, en- 
sure them a separate station in every society. They 
are the masters of a science which is necessary, but 
which is not generally known, and as they serve as 
arbiters between the citizens, and direct, more or less, 
the blind passions of parties in litigation, they acquire 
a sort of habitual scorn for the judgment of the multi- 
tude. In short, they form a body, connected in mind 
by the analogy of their studies and the uniformity of 
their shvontiiings. 

‘* A portion of the tastes and habits of the aristocracy 
may consequently be discovered in the characters of 
men in the profession of the law ; they participate in 
the same instinctive love of order and formalities, and 


they entertain the same strong repugnance to the ac- 
tions of the multitude, and the same secret contempt of 
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the government of the people.”—p. 177. “ The object 
of the legal profession is not to overthrow the institu- 
tions of democracy ; but they constantly endeavour to 


give it an impulse which diverts it from its real ten-| 


dency by means of which the others know nothing.” — 
p- 181. . 4 

“ The indispensable want of legal assistance which is 
felt in England and in the United States, and the high 
opinion which is generally entertained of the ability of 
the legal profession, tend to separate it more and more 
from the people, and to place it in adistinct class. The 
French lawyer is simply a man extensively acquainted 
with the statutes of his country, for although the French 
codes are often difficult of apprehension, they may be 
read by every one. On the other hand, nothing can be 
more impenetrable to the uninitiated than a legislation 
founded on precedents ; so that the English or Ameri- 
can lawyer resembles the hierophants of Egypt, for like 
them he is the sole interpreter of an occult science.” — 
p- 183. 

‘In America there are no nobility and no literary 
men; and as the people distrust the wealthy, the pro- 
fessors of the law form the highest political class, and 
the most cultivated circle of society. They have nothing 
to gain by innovation, which adds a conservative interest 
to their natural taste for public order. If I were asked 
where I place the American aristocracy, I should reply, 
without hesitation, that it is not composed of the rich, 
who are united together by no common tie, but that it 
occupies the judicial bench and the bar. The more, 
too, that we reflect upon all that occurs in the United 
States, the more we shall be persuaded that the mem- 
bers of the legal profession, as a body, form the most 
powerful, if not the only counterpoise to the democratic 
element. When the American people is intoxicated by 
passion, or carried away by the impetuosity of its ideas, 
it is checked and moderated by the almost invisible in- 
fluence of its legal counsellors, who secretly oppose 
their aristocratic propensities to its democratic instincts 
—their superstitious attachment to what is ancient, to 
its love of novelty—their circumscribed views, to its im- 
mense designs—and their habitual procrastination, to 
its ardent impatience.”—p. 185. 


We do not quite assent to what our author alleges 
as to the main cause of the democratical tendency of 
the French, as opposed to the eristocratical tendency 
of the English and American lawyers. In our opinion, 


were the work of destruction once complete in France, 


the lawyers would be found acting there quite as aris- 
tocratically as they now dare to do in America. But 
the circumstance which M. de Tocqueville adverts to 
is still an important one; and accordingly we find al! 
our own philosophical radicals strongly infected with 
their master, the sublime Jeremy Bentham’s hatred of 
“ judge-made law,” and love of what is called, in the 
same dialect, * Codification.” 

We have not room for our author's equally luminous 
exposition of various other conservative circumstances 
in the condition of the American republic—such as 
her having no neighbours—a wide territory of virgin 
soil—and last, not least, of her having no metropolis. 
Were there a Paris or a London in America, the whole 
system would go to shivers in a single twelvemonth; 
and this too was the distinet belief of Jefferson, ex- 

essed in one of his letters from Paris, while the 

‘rench Revolution was going on—a revolution, by the| 
by, in the reality of which the said Jefferson never! 
believed, until the bloody head of Madame de Lam-| 
balle was dabbed against his window one morning, 
while he was reading the newspaper over his chocolate. | 
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| The following remarks are very important in many 
| senses :— 

**It cannot be doubted that in the United States the 
instruction of the people powerfully contributes to the 
support of a democratic republic—and such must al- 
ways be the case I believe where the instruction which 
awakens the understanding is not separated from the 
moral education which regulates manners. Yet I by no 
means wish to lay too much stress on this advantage ; 
and I am far from thinking, as many people in Europe 
do, that men can be instantaneously made good citizens 
by teaching them to read and write. True information 
is mainly derived from experience ; and if the Ameri- 
cans had not been gradually accustomed to govern them- 
selves, their book-learning would not assist them much 
at the present day.” 

“] have lived a great deal,” he continues, “with the 
people of the United States, and I cannot express how 
much [ admre their experience and their good sense. 
An American should never be led to speak of Europe, 
for he will then probably display a vast deal of presump- 
tion and very foolish pride. He will take up with those 
crude and vague notions upon which the ignorant all 
over the world love to dwell. But if you question him 
respecting his own country, the cloud which dimmed 
his intelligence will immediately disperse, and his lan- 
guage will become as clear and precise as his thoughts. 
He will inform you what his rights are, and by what 
means he exercises them; and he will be able to point 
out the customs which cbtain in the political world. 
You will find pe is well acquainted with the rules of the 
administration, and that he is familiar with the mecha- 
nism of the laws. The citizen of the United States does 
not acquire his practical science nor his positive notions 
from books: he learns to know the laws from partici- 
pating in the act of legislating—he takes lessons in the 
forms of government from governing; the great work 
of society is ever going on before his eyes, and, as it 
were, under his hands. In the United States politics are 
the end and aim of education—in Europe, its powerful 
object is to fit men for private life.”"—Vol. ii. p. 254. 

Of aJl the moral influences, however, which miti- 
gate the tyranny, and therefore tend to prolong the 
existence, of the democratical institutions of America, 
we agree with M. de Tocqueville in considering the 
prevalence of religious feelings in the great mass of 
the people themselves as by far the most powerful. 

** The greatest part of British America was peopled,” 
says our author, ** by men who, after having shaken off 
the authority of the Pope, acknowledged no other re- 
ligious supremacy; they brought with them into the new 
world a form of Christianity, which I cannot better de- 
scribe than by styling it a democratic and republican re- 
ligion. The sect contributed powerfully to the esta- 
blishment of a democracy and a republic, and from the 
earliest settlement of the emigrants politics and religion 
contracted an alliance which has never been dissolved, 

“ Nature and circumstances concur to make the Ame- 
ricans bold men, as is sufficiently attested by the enter- 
prising spirit with which they seek for fortune. If, 
however, their minds were free from these restraints, 
they would very shortly become the most daring inno- 
vators and the most implacable disputants in the world, 
But the revolutionists of America are forced to profess 


/an ostensible respect for Christian morality and equality, 


Thus, while the law permits them to do what they please, 
religion prevents them even from conceiving, and for- 
bids them to commit what is rash and unjust. 

‘* Religion, indeed, takes no direct part in the go- 
vernment of American society, but it must nevertheless 
be regarded as the foremost of the political institutions 
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of that country; for, if it does not imparta taste for 
freedom, it greatly facilitates its use. Despotism may 
govern without faith, but Liberty cannot. Religion 1s 
much more necessary in the republic which political 
theorists describe in glowing colours, than in the mo- 
narchy which they attack, an’ it is more needed in de 
mocratic republics than in any others, How is it possi- 
ble that society should escape destruction if the moral 
tie be not strengthened in proportion as the political tie 
is relaxed’—and what can be done with a people which 
is its own master, if it be not submissive to the Deity’?— 
Vol. ii, p. 236. 

M. de Tocqueville is a firm believer in the Roman 
Catholic creed; and yet (we think) he has not failed 
to obtain some glimpses of the danger to which Ame- 
rica is at present exposed by the spread of a Roman 
Catholic population within her territory. 


“T think,” says he, “ the Catholic religion has been 
erroneously looked upon as the natural enemy of the 
democracy. Amongst the various sects of Christianity, 
Catholicism seems to me, on the contrary, the most fa- 
vourable to the equality of conditions. In the Catho- 
lic church the religious community is composed of two 
elements, the priest and the people. The priest alone 
rises above the rank of his flock, and all below him are 
equal. On doctrinal points the Catholic faith places all 
human capacities upon the same level : it subjects the 
wise and the ignorant, the man of genius and the clown, 
to the observances of the same creed; it imposes the 
same authorities on the strong and the weak; it listens 
to no compromise with mortal man, but reducing all the 
human race to the same standard, it confounds all the 
distinctions of society at the same altar, even as they 
are confounded in the sight of God.”—vol. ii, p. 224. 


This is one way of putting the theoretical question ; 
but the practical result at least is clear— 

“There are, at present, more thana million of Chris- 
tians professing the truths of the Church of Rome in the 
Union. These Catholics are faithful to the observances 
of their religion; nevertheless they constitute the most 
republican and the most democratic class of citizens in the 
United States.”’—ibid. 


In our humble opinion the real object of the Romish 
priesthood, all the world over, always was and will be 
power; and they seek it in different ways according 
to the circumstances of the age and the country in 
which their operations are carried on. Ina monarchy 
their ambition is to master the mind of the prince; in 
an aristocratical republic they endeavour to establish 
their sway among the noble senators ; in a democracy 
they are sure to bend all their exertions to the acqui- 
sition of power over the dominant mass; and we should 
not be at all surprised to find that the results of their 
experience in this last field were such as to convince 
them, that the finest thing in the world for them would 
be the universal establishment of democracies—each 
ostensibly omnipotent within itself, but each eventu- 
ally the slave of their own compact all-penetrating in- 
fluence. Already, as M. de Tocqueville knows, the 
Trish Catholic mob has made itself the ruling power 
in the elections of New York; he well knows that this 
mob acts in blind obedience to the orders of its priests 
—that is to say, of its Bishops—the only men, by-the- 
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oaths as to residence in America, which alone ena- 
ble them to march to the poll, and vote for the candi- 
|date who is so fortunate as to have the support of those 
‘holy personages, 

It is due to Mr. Reeve, the translator of M. de 
Tocqueville’s very nice and delicate language, to bear 
our testimony to the fidelity with which he has exe- 
cuted a task of considerable difficulty. We strongly 
recommend him to use his influence with his publisher, 
to bring out the book in a cheaper shape, in order that 
the interesting information and practical wisdom with 
which it abounds may be placed within the reach of 
those classes where prejudice and error take their 
firmest stand. In conclusion, we once more congratu- 
late the public on their having at last obtained a po- 
|pular account of America, written in the very purest 
spirit of philosophy, and with such rare temperance, that 
persons of all parties, and of all shades of parties, may 
read it not only with profit, but without their patience 
being ruffled. It mav be thought that we ought to have 
introduced it sooner to our readers; but we are glad that 
we deferred the matter; for it is our sincere belief that 
thousands will now consider M. de Tocqueville’s 
statements with calmness who but a year ago were 
beyond the reach of temperate discussion upon such 
topics. 


| Conmanght or Kerry but a week before, take false 
} 


| From the Annual Biography. 


THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, M. A. 


| LATE MINISTER OF THE NATIONAL SCOTCH CHURCH. 


| Ar one period of the career of this extraordinary 
'person, it was maintained, by his adherents, that 
there had been no such man since the days of John 
Knox; or, indeed, since the apostolicage. Towards 
the close of his life, however, he became the victim 
‘of a disordered imagination, and of the impositions or 
follies of others; and afforded, in addition to the nu- 
merous cases of the same kind which have occurred, 
a melancholy instance of the gross absurdities into 
which superstition, credulity, and a love of, and long- 
continued dwelling on, the marvellous, the mysteri- 
ous, and the incomprehensible, may betray even a 
powerful mind. 

Edward Irving was born in the borough of Annan, 
Dumfriesshire, on the 15th of August, in the year 
1792. The family was originally from France, but 
had long settled in the west of Scotland. His father, 
Gavin Irving, was the youngest son of Edward 
Irving, a member of that class of the community 
which in that district particularly has almost totally 
|disappeared—he was proprietor of a small farm in 
the vicinity of Annan, which he kept in his own hand 
and cultivated, chiefly with the assistance of h's sons, 
of whom there were five; and till grown up they, 
consequently, had no other avocation than agricul- 
tural pursuits, and some knowledge of the little traffic 
between markets which was practised as an auxiliary 
‘resource by the farmers of that class in those days. 
Several of the sons afterwards adopted other pursuits 
in trade, and Gavin learned the business of a tanner, 
‘and ultimately commenced on his own account in 





by, in American Union who are at this day styled that line in the burgh of Annan, in which he was so 
Lords; and he must also be well aware that this mob successful as to raise himself to rank among the most 
could never have acquired the tithe of such influence) respectable class of tradesmen in the neighbourhood, 
but for the hardihood with which ruffians, landed from | and became owner of a considerable portion of bur- 
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gage and landed property in the vicinity. He mar-|class to undertake the mathematical department in an 
ried Mary Lowther, daughter of George Lowther, |acadamy at Haddington. At that time Mr. Irving 
one of the heritors of Dornock, a small parish, in}had not completed his seventeenth year. He occu- 
which is situated the village of the same name, lying} pied this situation only one year, when he was invited 
about three miles from Annan, on the Carlisle road. |to one more lucrative in a larger establishment at 
There were of the family of Gavin Irving eight chil-| Kirkcaldy. At Kirkealdy he, besides, kept boarders, 
dren, three sons and five daughters; the latter were|and gave private tuition. This situation he filled for 
all respectably married, and had families. The eldest!nearly seven years, during which time he completed 
son, John, was bred to the medical profession, and his probationary terms, and became a licentiate of the 
died about twelve years ago, in the East Indies, serv- Scotch church. It was here that he contracted the 
ing in an appointment in the Company’s service. The acquaintance of Miss Isabella Martin, daughter of 
youngest son, and the youngest of the family, George, the Rev. John Martin, one of the ministers of Kirk- 
was also bred to the medical profession; and having caldy. He engaged himself to this young lady, on 
studied in Edinburgh, London, and Paris, had esta- the understanding that as soon as he had cbtained a 
blished a practice in Woburn Buildings, Tavistock living they should be married ; an engagement which 
Square, with every prospect of the most gratifying he fulfilled shortly after he had obtained the living at 
success, when he fell into bad health, and rapidly de- Cross Street, Hatton Garden. 
clining, he died a young man, in the month of May,| In 1819 Mr. Irving removed to Edinburgh, uncer- 
1833. Gavin Irving died scarcely three years ago, tain what to do; determined ouly to abide henceforth 
but Mrs. Irving is sull living, having survived all her by preaching the Gospel, as his true and sole vocation. 
sons. Preaching one Sunday from the pulpit of Dr. Andrew 
Edward, with his elder brother John, were at the Thomson, of Edinburgh, unknown to him, Dr. Chal- 
proper age put to the school of a matron teacher in mers was one of his auditors. It was the first time 
the burgh, named Margaret Paine, an aged female, of the Doctor had heard Mr. Irving; and he then formed 
whom it was reported that she was aunt to Thomas the favourable opinion of him that subsequently led to 
Paine; and it was also said that she had been his his appointing him his assistant and colleague in St. 
first instructor in the rudiments of reading. From John’s church, Glasgow. During his ministry at that 
this school Edward and his brother were removed to church, he had the offer of a call toa church in King- 
the care of Mr. Adam Hope, a man of considerable ston, Jamaica; which he would probably have ac- 
rovincial celebrity as an English teacher in particu- cepted, but for the interference of his relations. He 
ar, and who also possessed an extensive classical was also, during that period, offered a living in one of 
knowledge. Mr. Hope was a strict disciplinarian, the collegiate churelies in Scotland; but that he re- 
and with him Edward commenced his classical stu- jected, on the ground that it was the gift of the patron; 
dies ; but at that time he evinced no symptoms of ex- and he always spoke of patronage as a great evil in 
traordinary taste for learning—indeed his teacher, the Scotch Established Church, 
speaking of them in later years, always gave the pre-| It was in the year 1822 that Mr. Irving became a 
ference to his brother John, both for application, pro- residentin the British metropolis. At that period the 
gress, and general conduct as a boy. Edward was Caledonian Church, in London, had dwindled into in- 
always more daring and difficult to control. From |significance; and the few families which considered 
his boyhood he was above the level of all his associ- themselves as belonging to it found some difficulty in 
ates; whilst foremost to climb the highest craig on keeping up the public worship statedly. Some per- 
the glen side, or to stem the tides on the Solway son belonging to the denomination, happening to hear 
Frith. The companions whom he preferred were men a favourable report of Mr. Irving’s pulpit talents, was 
above his years, the oldest and wisest the town of induced to suggest to the proper authorities the pro- 
Annan could produce. In his dress, and manners, priety of endeavouring to prevail upon him to become 
and expressions, it was equally apparent that he was a candidate for the then vacant pulpit in, what was 
not a child as others. As years rolled on, and termed, the Caledonian Asylum, a place of worship 
strength increased, his best-loved haunts were neither situated in Cross Street, Hatton Garden. He ae- 
the public walks, nor shows, nor the chase, nor the or- cepted the invitation, and was introduced to publie 
dinzry amusements of youth, but solitary rambles to notice as the assistant of Dr. Chalmers. 
the spots where the martyrs to the Presbyterian faith) At the time Mr. Irving commenced preaching in 
had preached or died. /London, he was so little known, that the attendance 
Mr. Hope had a system of teaching the classics four at the chapel in Cross Street, it has been said, did not 
days each week, during which, except for a little (muster more than fifty persons! He continued, how- 
writing, the scholars had to devote their undivided at-/ever, to preach for four successive Sabbaths, during 
tention; and one day in the week he set them exclu- which he satisfied his friends, to whom the right of 
sively to the study of arithmetic. In this branch of election belonged, of his suitableness for such a scene 
knowledge Edward distinguished himself ultimately |of labour. They accordingly tendered him a cail to 
in a peculiar degree, and to that cause may be proba- become their minister, and entered into a liberal sub- 
bly traced his early predilection for the mathematics, |scription to insure an adequate stipend. A difficulty, 
the rudiments of which, and geography, he studied however, remained to be overcome; a parliamentary 
under Mr. Bryce Downie, another teacher in Annan. yrant had been made to the Caledonian Asylum, to 
Being thus substantially grounded, Edward was sent support a clergyman who could preach in Gaelic as 
to the University of Edinburgh, and pursued his mi-| well as in English, and the diverting of the grant, as 
nor studies with great application. He excelled in| well as the appropriation of the pulpit, from that spe- 
the mathematics so far as to attract the attention of |cific purpose to any other, could be sanctioned only 
Professor Leslie, who, on being applied to for a|by actof parliament. ‘The friends of Mr. Irving now 
teacher, recommended him as the fittest person in his |found it necessary to interest in his cause the Direc- 
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tors of the Asylum ; and his Royal Highness the Duke} 
of York, as President of that national institution, con-| 
descended to lionour the candidate with his presence. | 
The permission of the legislature was consequently | 
obtained; and, in August, 1822, Mr. Irving com- 
menced his ministerial labours in the capital. 

Mr. Irving's style and manner of preaching differed 
widely from everything that was then to be found 
even in this immense metropolis. He scon attracted 
very large congregations by the force and eloquence 
of his discourses, and the singularity of his appearance 
and gesticulation. ‘The greatest orators and statesmen 
of the day hurried to hear him; the seats of the cha- 
pel were crowded with the wealthy and the fashion- 
able, and its doors were thronged with carriages. Ih 
became necessary to exclude the public in general, 
and to admit only those who were previously provided 
with tickets. The stranger who had effected an en- 
trance found himself in a chapel of moderate dimen-| 
sions, surrounded by the gay, the noble, and the intel- 
ligent of both sexes. When every part of the building 
had become densely and oppressively crowded, the 
preacher appeared—tall, athletic, and sallow; arrayed 
in the scanty robe of the Scotch divines, displaying a 
profusion of jet-black, glossy hair, reaching even to 
his shoulders, with a singular obliquity in one of his} 
eyes, and a stern calm solemnity of aspect, somewhat) 
debased by an expression indicative of austere and 
conscious sanctity. His strong northern accent added 
to his singularity; which was still further increased 
by his violent and ungraceful, but impressive gesticu-| 
lation. His phraseology was not the least remarkable 
trait, and was among the peculiarities which gave him 
éclat with the public. He expressed his ideas in the 
language of Milton, Hooker, and Jeremy Taylor. ‘The 
circumstance of his meeting with Hooker's Eeclesi- 
astical Polity, which it is said he did, when a boy, at} 
a farm-house near his father’s, was a memorable inci- 
dent in his life; as it no doubt gave the peculiar bent 
and tone to his character, and contributed much to 
draw forth the powers of his mind. 

From the outset of his ministry in London, Mr. Ir- 
ving threw down the gauntlet and commenced open 
hostilities with preachers of every class and descrip- 
tion, both within and without the pale of the establish- 
ment. The imposing attitude which he assumed was 
that of “ John the Baptist risen from the dead!” Ac- 
cordingly he began to dea] out his fulminations against 
both princes and people with an unsparing hand. “ He 
crossed the Tweed,” says a friendly reviewer of his 
proceedings, “with a lighter heart, a more buoyant 
spirit, and more ecstatic joy than he ever crossed the 
ford that led to the home of his fathers. He reached 
London by the aid of the Lion of the tribe of Judah, 
full of strength and courage for the work which his 
Master had given him to do. His friends, in the bonds 
of evangelical love, welcomed him with a salutation of 
the same; and, as his testimonials bore that he was 
no common expounder of divine things, ‘ no plebeian 
casuist—no vulgar theologian,’ five hundred circulars 
were addressed in one day to all the men of Caledonia 
resident in London, possessing wealth and influence, 
and heart to employ both in the cause of a Caledonian 
preacher, announcing the pre-eminent endowments of| 
his mind, the unquestionable zeal of his spirit, and the 
fascinating riches of his doctrines, and lo! in one short 

















quarter, the applications for seats at Cross Street, Hat-/pa 
ton Garden, increased from fifty to fifteen hundred!” ;Argument. IV. The Duty. 
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But Mr. Irving’s exertions were not restricted to 
his labours from the pulpit—he had scarcely been a 
year in the metropolis, when he came forth from the 
press, In an octavo volume of 600 pages, under the 
singular title of “ For the Oracles of God, Four Ora- 
tions—for Judgment to come, an Argument, in nine 
parts.” Such was the demand for this publication, 
that a third edition was called for in less than six 
months, It underwent, however, the ordeal of the 
most severe and extensive criticism. The first num- 
ber of the “ Westminster Review” contained the fair- 
est, and, perhaps, the ablest, notice of it. Of that 
notice the following is the opening paragraph :— 

“ We are of opinion that Mr. Irving is a man of 
extraordinary talents; who, either from an undue han- 
kering atter premature fame, or from the solicitations, 
perhaps, of misjudging friends, has been induced to 
put forth a most unequal work. So curiously indeed 
are the faults and beauties mixed up in the book now 
before us; so nice and accurate is the compensation 
given and received by each class; so much is there, 
on the one hand, of flowing and poetical language, of 
lofty thought, and, moreover, of just reasoning, while, 
on the other, there are such unequivocal specimens 
of expression the most vulgar, conceptions the most 
abortive, and logic the most pointless; that we must 
honestly declare, we know not in which scale the 
balance preponderates.” 

The Quarterly Review took up the subject in an 
article on Pulpit Eloquence. After sketching the 


: . 
vutline of a pulpit orator, such as his own fancy could 


suggest, and his own judgment could approve, the 
writer thus mtroduces Mr. Irving to the notice of the 
reader :— , 

“That in him we have discovered our imaginary 
preacher, we can by no means admit; we have read 
his volume with bitter and painful disappointment: 
bitter, because the work falls so far short of the expec- 
tation which his fame had excited; painful, because 
it is an ungracious and unwelcome office to depreci- 
ate, in the least, the labours of a zealous man, which 
appear to have produced so striking an effect on so 
great a concourse of hearers, to have startled so many 
of the thoughtless and dissipated, and captivated so 
many undisciplined, but ardent and enthusiastic 
minds.” 

In May, 1824, the London Missionary Society ap- 
plied to Mr. Irving to preach one of their anniversary 
sermons; to which request he consented. According- 
ly, on the 14th of that month he addressed the friends 
of missions at Tottenham Court Chapel, in a very ela- 
borate oration. That immense edifice was crowded 
at an unusually early hour, notwithstanding a heavy 
and continued rain. Numbers in vain sought admis- 
sion. At this period of his life, Mr. Irving was in the 
habit of preaching enormously long sermons. On the 
occasion now adverted to, such was the extent of his 
sermon, that he was obliged to pause twice during its 
delivery, when the congregation sang two or three 
verses of a hymn. In fact, it was the length of four 
ordinary sermons. At an early period of the following 
year this sermon, filling one hundred and thirty large 
and closely printed pages, (independent of a dedication 
and preface, which occupy nearly thirty more,) was 
published, under the title of “ For Missionaries after 
the Apostolic School, a series of Orations, in four 
rts: I. The Doctrine. II. The Experiment. III. The 
By the Rev. Edward Ir- 
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ving, A. M.” The volume was dedicated to Mr. Cole-) which is only another name for Babylon the Great, the 
ridge the poet, with whom Mr. Irving had recently mother of harlots, took its rise in the year of our Lord 
formed an intimate acquaintance. It would appear 533, when the imperial code, known by the name of 
from the terms of this dedication, that Mr. Irving had, the Pandects of Justinian, was promulgated. By this 
at this time, discarded in some degree the fruits of his instrument power was given to the Bishop of Rome 
former academical learning, placed himself under a over the churches; he became armed with authority 
new master, and entered upon a new course of tuition to settle all controversies among them; and to crown 
and study. He had spent years at the University of the whole, he was declared head of the universal 
Edinburgh, obtained academical honours, been licensed , church, infallible in al] matters of faith, and permitted 
by the Presbytery of Annan, exercised his ministry in|to use the power of the empire against all heretics. 
various places, and for several successive years, both |The period allotted to the reign of this anti-christian 
in his native country and in the British metropolis,/power is expressly fixed in prophecy to one thousand 
and from his pulpit in Cross Street, Hatton Garden,|two hundred and threescore years. Now, if we add 
had challenged all the clergy around him, whether/these two numbers together, viz. 533 and 1260, we 
Episcopalians or Dissenters; pouring out copious Ja-| have as the result the year 1793, the identical year in 
mentations over their ignorance and imbecility: he} which the French revolution commenced its origin, 
had digested Hooker, and Taylor, and Baxter, and|and at which period he considers the reign of the Pa- 
other luminaries of the church of England ; but, alas!| pacy to have been consummated. In that year, accord- 
he now found he knew nothing yet as he ought to|ing to Mr. Irving, the judement on Babylon com- 
know it. No sooner did he come in contact with Mr.|menced; consequently it must, at the period of his 
Coleridge, than he diseovered he had to begin the | preaching this sermon, have been sitting upwards of 
world anew; he, therefore, placed himself as a disciple| thirty years. He supposes that, during this interval 
at the feet of a wise and generous teacher, confessed lof thirty years, the first six vials of the wrath of hea- 
his ignorance and inexperience, and found in his new|ven have been poured out upon the seat of the beast, 
friend “one more profitable to his faith in orthodox |and have thus completed the first period of the judg- 
doctrine, to his spiritual understanding of the word of;ment. The seventh vial, which is to open the second 
God, and to his right conception of the Christian) period of five-and-forty years, he tells us, is ready to 
Church, than any or all the men with whom he had |be poured out, and at the expiration of this second 
hitherto entertained friendship and conversation.” He| period the battle of Armageddon is to take place, and 
speaks of his Missionary Oration as presenting to the will issue in the total destruction of Babylon, the 
world the first fruits of his new way of thinking,—|second coming of Christ, and the setting-up of his 
“ the beginnings of thought.” It was the misfortune! millennial kingdom, which Mr. Irving calculates will 
of Mr. Irving (as it is that of many other clever men), take place in the year of our Lord 186s. 
that, whatever might be the subject now first brought) It was about this time that Mr. Irving drew up his 
under his consideration, he almost invariably discover-| Introductory Essay to Bishop Horne’s meagan on 
ed that the world had been in darkness about it unti];the Book of Psalms. A Glasgow bookseller having 
he took it up. Just so it was with that of modern commenced publishing a series of select Christian au- 
missions; and hence his Missionary Sermon, instead thors, whose productions should furnish the public with 
of advocating the cause and strengthening the hands|the substance of scriptural theology in a condensed 
of the Society, who had unwittingly bespoken his ser-| yet popular form, each select work to be introduced 
vices, turned out to be, for the most part, an attack | by an essay by some distinguished living author, point- 
upon its constituent principles and plan of operations. |ing out its chief and prominent merits, decided upon 
It is not surprising, therefore, that soon after his pam- adopting Dr. Horne’s very popular work as one of the 
phiet had made its appearance, it was followed by an/series, and applied to Mr. Irving to furnish the intro- 
“ Expostulatory Letter to the Rev. Edward Irving,/ductory essay ; which he did in the year 1825. This 
A. M., occasioned by his Orations for Missionaries | essay appears to be generally considered as one of the 
after the Apostolic School, by W. Orme,” who filled choicest products of Mr. Irving’s pen. It breathes a 
the office of Secretary to the Missionary Society. It| fervent piety no less than it displays an elevated ge- 
cannot be denied, however, that Mr. Irving’s Orations | nius. 
contain passages written with singular force and| In the controversy which occurred among the nu- 
beauty. }merous friends and supporters of the British and Fo- 
In the year 1825, Mr. Irving preached the anniver- reign Bible Society, and which at one period threaten- 
sary sermon for the Continental Society, the substance ed the very existence of the Society, Mr. Irving took 
of which he afterwards published in a treatise on the an active part; and made himself somewhat conspi- 
prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse, entitled cuous by a speech which he delivered at the anniver- 
“ Babylon and Infidelity foredoomed of God.” This sary meeting of the Society in 1827. 
work he dedicated to Mr. Hatley Frere, brother to the| In the same year, he published “The Coming of the 
British envoy at the court of Madrid, and one of the Messian in Glory and Majesty, by Juan Josafat Ben 
noted students of prophecy of what is called the Al- Ezra, a converted Jew,” translated from the Spanish. 
bury School. In this dedication he acknowledges that) The Albury School of Prophets (to which allusion 
until he fell in with Mr. Frere, and had access to that has already been made) dates its origin about this pe- 
gentleman's conversation and writings, the subject | riod; and as Mr. Irving was a leading personage among 
was quite new to him. None of Mr. Lrving’s numer-, them, it seems not improper to introduce, in this place, 
ous predecessors in the bold undertaking of unravel- some slight mention of this once talked of, but now 
ling the web of prophecy, had ventured to fix the ap-|nearly forgotten, institution. 
plication of particular predictions to the events that) Almost from the first of his settlement in the me- 
were produced by the late revolution in France, which|tropolis, the minister of the Caledonian church had 
Mr. Irving has done. According to him, the Papacy, attracted the notice and gained the favourable ear of 
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be thought of his religious opinions) is entitled to high 
respect, as that of a gentleman, a scholar, a philan- 
thropist, a benevolent, kind-hearted man, one whose 
purse is always open to relieve the indigent, and pro- 
mote such plans and institutions as meet his approval. 
This gentleman, about a dozen years ago, purchased 
an estate at Albury, near Guildford, in Surrey, and has 
since filled the office of High Sheriff of the county. 
The subject of unfulfitled prophecy having become a 
topic of unusual interest among Christians, more es- 
pecially since the period of the French Revolution, 
Mr. Irving, as we have already seen, had entered 
keenly into it both in his preaching and in his writings, 
and Mr. Drummond appears ty have gone along with 
him pari passu. To prosecute this object to better 
effect, it was now determined to convene “all the pro- 
phets in the land,” at the residence of Mr. Drummond, 
at Albury Park; there to spend a whole week together, 
for the purpose of consulting the Holy Scriptures, with 
a view to the furtherance of each other in this sublime 
science. The social duties of religion, prayer, and 
praise, were to be regularly attended to, and the rest 
of the time spent in an interchange of mind on given 
subjects. The number of the students of prophecy 
amounted to about twenty, consisting of clergymen of 
the churches of England and Scotland, ministers and 
laymen of the Independent and Baptist denominations, 
Jews and Gentiles. That in these discussions Mr. 
Irving took a lively interest is sufficiently evinced by 
the dedication to Mr. Drummond of a volume of dis- 
courses, which Mr. Irving subsequently published. 
There is something very singular, and at the sane 
time very amusing, about these Albury meetings; 
though, properly speaking, they were confidential and 
private, the substance of them was subsequently given 
to the public by Mr. Drummond, in a work entitled 
“ Dialogues on Prophecy,” in 3 vols. Svo. the first of 
which volumes appeared in 1827. 

In the spring of the year 1828, Mr. Irving preached 
a Fast-day Sermon betore the Presbytery of London, 
which he afterwards published under the title of an 
“ Apology for the ancient Fulness and Purity of the 
Doctrine of the Kirk of Scotland.” 

In the same year he contributed to an Annual! then 
existing, under the name of the “ Anniversary,” an 
essay, entitled “ A Tale of the Times of the Martyrs.” 
He also published a * Letter to the King on the Re- 
peal of the Test and Corporation Acts,” a measure 
which he earnestly opposed; and “ Last Days, and 
Discourses on the evil Character of these Times.” 

We are now brought to that period in the life of Mr. 
Irving, when it will be necessary to glance at his de- 
parture from the doctrinal standards of the Church of 
Scotland, and his broaching, from both the pulpit and 
the press, certain opinions and sentiments which drew 
upon him the charge of “ heretical pravity,” and em- 
bittered the few remaining years of his life, lost him 
the confidence of many of his friends, brought him 
under the censure of the presbyteries, to which, as a 
minister of the Church of Scotland, he was amenable, 
and ended in his expulsion from the National Scotch 
Church in London—the prominent station which he 
had sustained since his arrival in the metropolis of 
England. 

It was about the year 1827 that he was first observed 
to speak in a totally new manner concerning the hu- 
man nature of Jesus Christ. On the formation in the 
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Mr. Henry Drummond, whose name (whatever may | 








Metropolis of a society for the distribution of “ 
Tracts,” Mr. Irving consented to be one of the three 
preachers appointed to preach collection-sermons in 
aid of the funds of the new institution; and it is said 
to have been on the delivery of his oration on that oc- 
casion that some of Mr. Irving's hearers were astound- 
ed by his assertion of “the sinfulness of Christ's ha- 
man nature.” In 1828 issued from the press what 
imay be termed his chef-d’euvre, his “ Sermons, Lec- 
tures, and occasional Discourses,” in three closely 
printed volumes, in octavo, in which his new disco- 
veries in theology were developed at large. 

It ought to have been mentioned that, on experi- 
encing the inconvenience of the small chapelin Cross 
Street, Hatton Garden, the more enthusiastic and at- 
tached of Mr. Irving’s admirers raised a subscription 
to erect for him a larger and more commodious church. 
This was the origin of the handsome edifice in Re- 
gent’s Square, which was completed in 1829. 

In the spring of the year 1829 Mr. Irving paid a 
visit to his friends in Scotland, and passed some weeks 
among them. At Edinburgh he commenced a course 
of “ Lectures on the Book of the Revelation.” His 
original calculation was to go through the whole book 
of the Apocalypse in twelve lectures; but, having 
completed that number, he found that he was little be- 
yond the threshold of his undertaking. Having added 
three lectures, the filleen were issued from the press 
in parts, the whole making four duodecimo volumes of 
nearly four handred pages each, closely printed. 

About the middle of May, 1829, the Annual Meet- 
ing of the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 


‘land took place in Edinburgh; and Mr. Irving was so- 


licitous of obtaining a seat in that august assembly, and 
partaking in their deliberations. An application was 
consequently made to this effect; but it was rejected 
on the ground that his bearing the character of a re- 
gularly ordained clergyman disqualified him from offi- 
ciating in that court as a ruling elder. 

No complaint of Mr. Irving's heterodoxy occurred 
in the proceedings of the General Assembly on the oc- 
casion just alluded to; but the time soon arrived when 
his obliquities of doctrinal sentiment could no longer 
be allowed to lie dormant. ‘The subject was taken up 
by the presbytery of the Scotch Church, in London, in 
the early part of the year 1830. Mr. Irving was 
charged with heresy ; and at a meeting of the presby- 
tery of London on the 29th of November, 1830, the 
report of the committee appointed to examine his work 
on Christ’s humanity was brought up and read. It 
charged Mr. Irving with holding Christ guilty of ori- 
ginal and actual sin, and denying the doctrines of 
atonement, satisfaction, imputation, and substitution. 
These charges were substantiated by quotations from 
the work itself, and confronted with passages from the 
Scriptures, the Confession of Faith, and the a 
Catechism. They were warmly rejected by Mr. Ha- 
milton, brother-in-law of Mr. Irving, as deputy from 
the National Scotch Cherch. The report, however, 
was received, and ordered to lie on the table; and the 
further proceedings of ecclesiastica] censure were pro- 
longed for eighteen months. It would be tedious to 
pursue the narrative of these proceedings, in detail, 
from this period to the beginning of the year 1832, by 
which time Mr. Irving’s aberrations had multiplied 
tenfold—insomuch that the Trustees of the National 
Seotch Church in Regent’s Square found it necessary 
to prefer charges against their minister, with a view 
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of either reclaiming him from the error of his way, or) On the next morning, Mr. Irving delivered a lecture 
deposing him from his official station as a minister of from a tent, nearly opposite the parish church at An- 
the Caledonian Church, in London. The charges nan, to a congregation consisting of seventeen hundred 
were as follows :— /persons; and previous to his departure from Scotland, 
“Firstly, That the said Rev. Edward Irving had he preached a number of sermons, in the open air, at 
suffered and permitted, and still allows, the public ser- Cummertrees, at Dumfries, at Summer Hill, at Terre- 
vices of the said church, in the worship of God on the gles, &e. On his return to London, he continued the 
Sabbath, and other days, to be interrupted by persons, same practice for a considerable time. 
not being either ministers or licentiates of the Church; The decisions of the presbyteries of London and 
of Scotland. /Annan had placed Mr. Irving out of the pale of the 
“Secondly, That the said Rev. Edward Irving has | Kirk of Scotland, deposed him from his ministry in that 
suffered, and permitted, and still allows the public ser- church (once the object of his fondest regards,) and 
vices of the said church, in the worship of God, to be|branded him with the imputation of heresy. But 
interrupted by persons not being either members, or|though generally abandoned by the Jeading members 
seat-holders, of said church; or ministers, or licentiates |of the Caledonian Church in Regent Square, he was 
of the Church of Scotland. still the centre of attraction to great numbers of others, 
“Thirdly, That the said Rev. Edward Irving has| who rather regarded him in the light of a martyr, and 
suffered, and permitted, and also publicly encourages |rallied round him with increased sympathy in propor- 
females to speak in the said church, and to interrupt |tion to his accumulated sufferings. Immediately after 
and disturb the public worship of God in the said church | his ejectment from the pulpit of the National Scotch 
on Sabbath and other days. \Charch in Regent Square, his friends came to the de- 
“ Fourthly, ‘That the said Rev. Edward Irving hath |termination of erecting a chapel for his use; and, it 
suffered, and permitted, and also publicly eneourages|was said, had made arrangements with an eminent 
other individuals, members of the said church, to in-| builder for carrying the project into immediate effect; 
terrupt and disturb the public worship of God in the |but this was superseded by their meeting with a suit- 
said church on Sabbath and other days. able edifice already constructed,—the large and lofty 
“ Fifthly, That the said Rev. Edward Irving, for the | picture-gallery, in Newman Street, of the late Benja- 
purpose of encouraging and exciting the said interrup-|min West, Esq., President of the Royal Academy. 
tions, has appointed times when a suspension of the |The alterations necessary to adapt this gallery to its 
usual worship in the said church takes place, for said |new purpose were soon eflected. Emancipated from 
persons to exercise the supposed gifts with which they (the restraints of elders and managers, full scope was 
profess to be endowed.” now given to “the manifestations of the Spirit,” par- 
The “interruptions,” and “disturbances,” alluded |ticularly in the “ unknown tongues,” during the times 
to in the foregoing charges, proceeded from a number jof public worship; and the novelty of the thing, com- 
of persons, male and female, but principally the latter, |bined with the flights and extravagancies ever atten- 
who either affected to believe, or really believed, that |dant upon such scenes, attracted immense congrega- 
they were under the influence of inspiration ; and who | tions. 
every now and then burst into a torrent of the most| From this melancholy picture of Mr. Irving’s minis- 
extravagant and incoherent ejaculations and denuncia- terial or clerical character we turn, with pleasure, to 
tions; frequently in“ unknown tongues,” as a jargon |contemplate him in his social, and domestic, and per- 
of discordant, frightful, and unintelligible sounds was |<onal qualities. All who were admitted to familiar in- 
termed. It was a shocking and disgraceful exhibition ;|tercourse with him in his own house, or the friendly 
and the most revolting and painful part of it was the |circle, bear testimony that his manners were those of 
solemnity with which the ravings of these crafty or a gentleman—easy, affable, communicative, and grace- 
deluded persons were pronounced by Mr. Irving him-|fal. His education had been Jiberal, and his classical 
self, from the pulpit, to be “ manifestations of the Holy ||earning and scientific attainments qualified him for 
Ghost.” jentering into conversation on most subjects. Dr. 
Witnesses having been called to the truth of the|Chalmers spoke of him as one of “the nobles of na- 
allegations contained in the charges of the Trustees, |ture,” and said “ his talents were so commanding that 
and Mr. Irving having been heard in his defence, | you could not but admire him, and he was so open and 
which occupied upwards of four hours in the delivery, | generous that it was impossible not to love him.” At 
on the 2d of May, 1832, the London Presbytery unani-|another time, when requested to give his idea of Mr. 
mously found him guilty. The consequence was that |Irving’s character, the Doctor is said thus to have de- 
he became dispossessed of his cure, as minister of the |scribed him:—‘ He was the evangelical Christian 
National Seotch Church meeting in Regent Square. grafted on the old Roman—with the lofty stern vir- 
As Mr. Irving still continued to be a member of the |tues of the one, he possessed the humble graces of the 
Presbytery of Annan, the General Assembly of the other. The constitutional basis and ground-work of 
Church of Scotland now called upon that body to in-|his character was virtue alone; aud notwithstanding 
stitute further proceedings against him, on the ground |all his errors and extravagancies, which both injured 
of his hasstion! soutionante} and after the preliminary |him in the estimatiun of the world, and threw dis- 
measures had been gone through, the trial was fixed |credit upon much that was good and useful in his 
for the 13th of March, 1833. It excited an unusual | writings, I believe him to have been a man of deep 
interest in every part of Scotland, especially in the|and devoted piety.” 
southern departments. The result was, however, the| The complaint which led to Mr. Irving’s death was 
same as in the former case ; and the Moderator of the | consumption, produced by his laborious and unceasing 
presbytery of Annan formally pronounced the sentence |efforts to propagate the peculiar religious tenets to 
of deposition of the Rev. Edward Irving from the mi-|which he had attached himself. In the autumn of 
nistry of the Church of Scotland. 1834 he went to Scotland, for the benefit of his health. 
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Soon after his arrival at Glasgow, he became rapidly 
worse, and was latterly suffering severely from inter- 
nal pain. He still, however, almost until the last, en- 
tertained the delusive notion that his case was not 
hopeless ; and he had come to the resolution of visit- 
ing his native place, taking Edinburgh in his way, 
which would have added forty-four miles to the jour- 
ney, making altogether considerably above four hun- 
dred miles. He proposed to accomplish the journey 
by easy stages, but his strength declined so rapidly, 
that it was deemed imprudent to attempt his removal ; 
and he expired at Glasgow, under the roof of Mr. Tay- 
lor, virtually a stranger to him, but who sought his 
society from a regard for his character. He had been 
confined to his bed-room for two weeks; and no medi- 
cal skill could abate his pulse below one hundred for 
several months, and latterly it had increased to one 
hundred and forty; at which time in the lethargies 
which he fell into at short intervals in succession, the 
pain he suffered could be discerned only by the big 
drops of perspiration that oozed from his brow. The 
most of the time he was sensible, he appeared to be 
engaged in secret prayer ; and a short while before he 
breathed his last, his father-in-law remarked him ut- 
tering something in Hebrew, which he thought was 
the twenty-third Psalm. Mr. Martin repeated the 
first verse of that Psalm in Hebrew, and Mr. Irving 
immediately, faintly, but correctly, repeated the two 
succeeding verses, also in Hebrew : these were nearly 
the last words he uttered in consciousness. He died 


at one o'clock in the morning of Monday, the 6th of 


December, 1334. Those who had seen him oniy within 
the last twelve months, and had marked his long gray 
hair, and wrinkled brow, were surprised to learn that 
he had attained only his forty-second year. His fune- 
ral was attended by most of the clergy of Glasgow, 
and by most of the elders and deacons of St. John’s 
parish, in connexion with whom he spent probably 
the most useful days of his life. 

Mrs. Irving had accompanied him to Scotland, and 
attended him on his death-bed. He had buried seve- 
ral children; but a daughter, Margaret, about ten 
years old, and a son, Samuel Martin, about four years 
old, and an infant, Isabella, six months old, are left 
with their mother to mourn the death of an affection- 
ate husband and parent. 


By much the larger portion of the facts in the fore- 
going memoir have been derived from a “ Biographi- 
cal Sketch,” by Willam Jones, M. A. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


Outlines of Phrenology. By George Combe, Esq., 
President of the Phrenological Society. Edinburgh. 
8vo. 1836. 

Tus is very kind of Mr. President Combe. There 
are many readers who could not possibly be brought 
to encounter even one octavo volume upon the science 
over which this gentleman presides; and here he has 
given them a pamphlet—brief, cheap, and containing, 
what to most of them, we suspect, will prove quite 
sufficient, a compendium of the principles of phreno- 
logy. We have perused the document with patience, 


and shall take this opportunity of investigating the 
principles of phrenology, with a brevity corresponding 
to the account here presented of them. 





COMRE’S OUTLINES OF PHRENOLOGY. 






| We wish, in the first place, to point attention to 
|the following glaring contradiction, if not in the sys- 
tem of phrenology, at least in the language of its 
teachers. The brain, we are told, is divided into a 
oumber of distinct organs, the material instruments 
# thought. There are the perceptive organs, whose 
»bjects are such as form, colour, number, and place ; 
there are the reflective organs, called by the names 
of causality and comparison; and there are organs of 
propensities and sentiments, such as those of destruc- 
tiveness and benevolence. Each of these organs is 
‘said to be as strictly limited to its peculiar object as 
ithe eye to light, or the ear tosound. Yet no sooner 
jare they represented in operation—no sooner is the 
cerebral machinery set to work, than those very or- 
gans which were described as limited, it may be toa 
solitary sentiment, are found to be invested with half 
the faculties of the human head. “The optic nerve,” 
‘says Mr. Combe, “ when stimulated by light, induces 
ithe active state called seeing in the mind; and the 
‘organ of benevolence, excited by an object of distress, 
| produces the mental state called compuvcient*et. 3.) 
| What light, therefore, is to the optic nerve, an object 
of distress is to the organ of benevolence. But an 
object of distress 1s only known to be such from cer- 
tain circumstances which indicate the presence of 
pain or misery ; and the organ of benevolence, in order 
to become cognisant of its appropriate object, must be 
capable of perceiving the external form ot things, their 
|hue, their locality—and must be endowed, moreover, 
‘with some capacity of reasoning to draw from these 
‘the necessary conclusion. We shall be told that the 
|perceptive and reflective organs perform these offices 
—that they represent the pallor of countenance, the 
emaciation of framme—and decide on the connexion be- 
|tween these appearances and the existence of disease 
lor affliction. But the organ of benevolence must it- 
|self also understand the picture thus produced before 
it. There is no conceivable manner in which an image 
of affliction can become the object of the organ of be- 
nevolence, but by being perceived and understood ; 
and thus the instrument of a single feeling is found to 
be invested with the greater part of the faculties of 
the human mind. 

If the productions of one organ are represented as 
the objects of another, it follows that every organ, as 
we ascend in the scale of mental developement, must, 
in order to be affected by its own specific object, be 
endowed not only with its own peculiar faculty, but 
with those of the previously developed organs. Thus 
the reflective organs must be capable of perception, 
and the sentimental both of perception and of reason- 
ing. What now becomes of that nice division of our 
intellectual functions amongst the several portions cf 
the brain, which constitutes the very essence of phre- 
nology! After allotting out the faculties of the mind 
to separate independent organs, it is discovered that 
these organs have usurped other powers than their 
own, and have often become, as it were, little minds 
of themselves. 

We will endeavour to extricate the phrenologist 
from a difficulty which at the very outset threatens 
the confusion and overthrow of his system; but we 
can extricate him only by divesting his hypothesis of 
that convenient ambiguity of language which disguises 
its naked absurdity. As the real object of an organ of 
sense—of vision, for instance—is not the tree, or the 
human form which we seem instantaneously to behold 


| 


| 







































—(this object being composed of the remembered in- 
timations of several senses which are brought rapidly 
before us by their association with the sensation of 
colour)—but merely the impulses received on the re- 
tina by the particles of light; so, in phrenology, it is 
not the image of distress which ought to have been 
described as the object of the organ of benevolence, 
but the impulse received from the activity of other or- 
gans of the brain—as of form, colour, and comparison 
—whose activity again might be traced to the vibra- 
tions of the organs of sense, which last are affected by 
the operations of the external world. This is the only 
intelligible manner in which the system of the phre- 
nologist can be stated. Here the analogy between 
his organs of thought and those of the senses, is strict- 
ly preserved. As vibrations communicated to the op- 
tic nerve produce the sensation of colour—so pulsa- 
tions, communicated from one part of the brain to an- 
other, produce in each portion of the cerebral substance 
a peculiar mode of thought or feeling. 

When, however, the matter is stated thus broadly, 
we think we see sufficient reason why the phrenolo- 
gist should seek a shelter in the obscurities of lan- 
guage ; for what can be more improbable or grotesque, 
than the hypothesis here presented to our view! A 
number of distinct -and conflicting organs are set in 
motion by each other, creating each its own especial 
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of his own mental operations, on which the science of 
metaphysics is founded, and over which so much 
doubt is supposed to hang. Let no one imagine that, 
in embracing phrenology, he has escaped from all the 
perplexities of psychological investigation, and landed 
at once on the ferra firma of natural philosophy. 

We have no desire to fasten upon the phrenologist 
the charge of materialism. If he object to the accu- 
sation, he is at liberty to avoid it by acknowledging 
that there is, or there may be, a spiritual substratum, 
in which inhere the thoughts and feelings produced in 
it by the cerebral organs. The existence of this spi- 
ritual substratum is a question that stands out quite 
by itself; and it is a question, we are willing to con- 
cede, which is not peculiar to an inquiry into the na- 
ture of the human mind—to the science of anthropo- 
logy—but which may be canvassed in relation to all 
animal life. ‘Take the instance of a simple sensation 
in a creature of the lowest ranks of zoology. A nerve 
touched produces a sense of pleasure or pain. Does 
the nerve feel, it may be asked, or does the sensation 
exist in some immaterial essence, which feels through 
the instrumentality of the nerve! We ask exactly 
the same question when we inquire of the phrenolo- 
gist, whether the brain thinks, or whether thought in- 
heres in some totally different substance, which cogi- 
tates through the medium of the brain! The phreno- 





feeling or cogitation. This is a machinery for mad- 
ness, not an organization for a reasonable being. It) 


reminds us of nothing higher—nor can we find a si-| his organ of causality, for instance, and the process of 


militude more fitting—than the bells of a household | 
which have been waggishly tied together, so that one| 
being pulled, the whole peal goes off in a continuous| 
clatter. 

The phrenologist, we suppose, will content himself 
with asserting that this body of independent organs 
act on each other after such laws, and form together 
so harmonious and amicable a republic, as to produce 
all the order and congruity observed in the human 
mind, We cannot demonstrate the absolute impossi- 
bility of this, knowing, as we do, so little of these or- 
gans of thought. He claims the benefit of the utter 
darkness of his subject, and we yield it to him. 

Admitting, then, the possibility of his system, we 
proceed to make our observations—first, upon the list 
of organs which the phrenologist has set forth as con- 
taining a classification of mental phenomena; and, se- 
condly, on the evidence by which the existence of, 
these organs is professedly established. 

In criticising the phrenological theory as a new ac- 
count of the human mind, we shall avoid, as much as 
possible, all reference to the peculiar tenets of any 
one school of metaphysics, and appeal only to those 
facts which every intelligent man will be ready to ad-| 
mit. We shall not require the categories of Kant to| 
be marshalled on the forehead, or exact that the skull 
be mapped out into the few large provinces which the 
analysis of Brown, or of Mill, might teach us to ex- 
pect. We shall shun all disputable ground; but at 
the same time let it be remarked, that the phrenolo- 
gist is not released, more than any other metaphysi- 
cian, from the difficulties which beset the subject of 
mental philosophy. He boasts, indeed, of appealing 
to the palpable experience of eyesight and the touch ; 
but this experience is nothing but inasmuch as it cor- 
r to the reports of his own consciousness. In 
making up his list of organs, he must continually re- 
fer for their verification to that fine internal experience 











logist will be satisfied, we presume, if we allow him 
to have proved the same intimate connexion between 


reasoning, as exists between the nerve of the animal 
and its sensation. He need not take upon himself to 
deny that a spiritual power pervades both the one and 
the other. 

But though we will not dwell on the imputation of 
materialism, which may possibly be offensive, yet we 
beg it to be remembered that, according to the phre- 
nologist, every mental condition, in whatever sub- 
stance it inheres, is the immediate product of a mate- 
rial organ. The intelligence has no operation of ts 
own. Its faculties—its varied states of consciousness 
—the psychological phenomena, by whatever term 
we signify them—are the result of a number of inde- 
pendent organs; and the word mind (when not applied 
to that occult essence of which we have been speak- 
ing) can be only an expression for the totality of these 
results. This it will be found indispensable to keep 
always in view, while investigating the problems of 
phrenology. The phrenologist, when he ascribes all 
the mental phenomena to certain organs, must be as- 
sured that they are equal to the task allotted them. 
He must not, after this, leave anything to be done by 


|a sort of general agent called the mind. 


We require, then, of these cerebral organs of the 
phrenologist, that, on the one hand, they should not 
be redundant, and, on the other, that they should be 
sufficiently numerous to perform all those intellectual 
operations which manifestly are performed. Now, 
we think it impossible for any one to run his eye down 
the list of them without perceiving that it supplies us, 
on some occasions, with superfluous organization— 
and is, on others, lamentably deficient. A few in- 
stances of each of these failings must suffice. 

We have both Form and Size. In the language of 
metaphysics, a knowledge of extension includes the 
two. For what is form but the comparative extension 
of the several parts of the same object! or size but the 
comparative extension of two separate objects ! 


= | 
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The services rendered to us by the organ of De-jable that we remember and judge of the sensations 









structiveness (sec p. 9) are almost identical with those offered to us by the palate and the olfactory nerves, 


attributed to Combativeness, except that we are told| 
that ove use of Destructiveness is to teach us “ to kill | 
for food!” which led us to expect some organ whose | 
province it was to dig for food—to roast or boil for| 
tood. 

The organ of Veneration is not supposed to furnish 
us with the idea of God, but only with a feeling which 
may be turned towards that, or any other less sublime 
object. An organ for veneration, therefore, was su- 
perfluous, as this sentiment is evidently resolvable 
into a mixture of other teelings—love, fear, and ad- 
miration. 

We are told, and we think with propriety, that At- 
tention ought not to be described as a separate faculty, 
but as a vigorous exercise of any power of the mind, 
due to some strong desire to which that power is sub- 
servient. Yet when two faculties are in simultaneous 
activity, it seems that a third power is found neces- 
sary, called Concentrativeness, to keep them applied 
to their task. This is exactly repeating of Concen- 
trativeness what had been exploded when applied to 
Attention. What office does this new agent perform 
whieh was not fulfilled already by that emotion or de- 
sire to which the two faculties were acting in subser- 
vience ? Or does Mr. Combe intend, after assigning a 
certain passion to the mind, to provide it with on be 
power simply to infuse strength into that passion, and 
sustain it in its functions ! 

But we are more disposed to insist on that deficiency 
of organization which, notwithstanding this slovenly 
superfluity, is manifest on other occasions. Some 
doubt may hang over the clearest analyses of our men- 
tal operation; and the resolution of a complex feeling 
into others of a more simple nature, can hardly be 
made so evident as not to admit of cavil or dispute. 
But if phrenology supplies us with no agent to perform 
that which nevertheless is undoubtedly accomplished, 
this is a defect so gross and palpable, that it must 
prove fatal to the science. 

It is a leading doctrine of phrenology that Memory 
and Judgment are not distinct faculties, but that each 
faculty has its memory and judgment. Thus tune re- 
members and judges of tune, locality of place, and so 
on. It is plain that the mental phenomena admit of 
being classed after this fashion. We may, if we please, 
arrange our intellectual acts according to the objects 
about which they are engaged, and not the nature of 
the operations themselves. In like manner, if we had 
chosen, instead of speaking of the general faculty of 
vision, we might have made our classification to run 
upon the various objects of sight, and spoken of book- 
sight, tree-sight, man-sight. We prefer the old me- 
thod of generalizing, but since the phrenologist has 
adopted another, we have only now to see that he has 
embraced under his new classification all the facts 
that were included in the old. 

Now keeping in view that we want an organ for 
every distinct species of object on which memory and 
judgment are exercised, we shall find a woful defi- 
ciency. The eye affords us the perception of colour, 
and the sense of touch that of extension; but, as there 
is no such thing asa general faculty of memory or 
judgment, a colour-organ which remembers and judges 
of colour—and a form-organ which remembers and 
judges of form—are supplied tous. But we have two 


yet we have no taste-organ and no smell-organ to per- 
form these functions which, without any question, are 
performed. We leave the reader to follow this out 
further for himself. He will find that it reveals an 
enormous gap in the system of phrenology. 

A word on the explanation given of memory. It is 
denied to be an original faculty, and is described as the 
repeated activity of the organ under whose cognisance 
the subject of remembrance is placed. This might be 
a sufficiently accurate account of what, in the language 
of Stewart, is called conception. But there is in me- 
mory something more than the recurrence of the im- 
age—there is the recognition of its having been enter- 
tained before. Why should not the image appear 
always new !—always perceived, or thought of, as for 
the first time? The renewed activity of the organ 
supplies us with a repetition of the sensation or idea, 
but the very circumstance, by the addition of which it 
becomes a case of memory, is left unexplained. Re- 
solve this if you will—and it is the simplest account 
which has ever been attempted—into an association 
with previous trains of thought, and still it is unex- 
plained by the phrenologist. 

If we are told that the organ which is said to re- 
member not only repeats the image, but does this with 
a consciousness of having produced it before, then, 
since its second mode of activity is so different from 
the first, what is gained by denying memory to be an 
original faculty! A}] that the phrenologist has done is 
this—he has made it a distinct original faculty of each 
of his remembering organs. 

There is not a better established fact in the science 
of metaphysics than that our ideas and feelings, by 
frequent association, coalesce, so as to become appa- 
rently one simple idea, or feeling. This is strikingly 
exemplified in an act of vision, which is allowed, on 
all hands, to be not a simple process, but a result of 
certain inextricable associations of the products of the 
eye, the touch, and the muscular movement. Here is 
something accomplished by the mind—we ourselves 
attempt no further explanation of it—we speak of it 
as an undoubted, ultimate fact. What provision has 
the phrenologist made for the perforniance of this 
mental operation! His organs have each their inde- 
pendent consciousness—there is no other conscious- 
ness of which he can speak—there is no such thing 
as a general power called the mind which the phreno- 
logist can call upon to mould and unite the products 
of the several organs. How is this mental chemistry 
performed? “Association,” we are instructed, “ ex- 
presses the mutual influence of the organs.” While 
association refers only to the successive activity of 
these organs, this may contain sufficient explanation, 
but no “ mutual! influence” which we can conceive of, 
can account for one simple consciousness resulting 
from the activity of several independent organs. Let 
it not be said that the rapidity of successive operations 
has this effect upon the mind, just as colours painted 
ona revolving wheel appear white to the eye of a 
spectator. ‘The mind is nothing here but these opera- 
tions themselves. The mind is not the eye looking on 
tie wheel, but—to carry forward the illustration—it 
is the successive colours in the wheel each conscious 
only of itself. 

Into the list of propensities and sentiments we shall 





other senses—those of taste and smell. It is undeni- 





not enter. It proceeds upon no intelligible principle. 
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For instance, we have an organ for cupidity—or, as it! to observation”—this faculty that overlooks qualities, 
is called, acquisitiveness—but none for ambition, for|and modes of action, and effects !—* and is an element 
the love of power. Reduce this latter sentiment, if in a genius for those sciences which consist in a know- 
you will, to the general desire of happiness, to which ledge of specific existences, such as natural history, 
the possession of power is subservient, but then apply botany, mineralogy, and anatomy ;’—all which have 
the same analvsis to the case of acquisitiveness. ‘T'he nothing to do with qualities and effects! “ It forms the 
love of power is as original a passion as the love of class of ideas designated by nouns substantive. When 
wealth. Indeed, avarice has been generally held to deficient, the power of observation is feeble. Estab- 
submit itself to an analysis of this kind more readily| lished”! ! Established ? 
than ambition. | We now proceed to the second part of our subject, 
The reflective organs are but two, and even here the evidence on which this strange theory is founded. 
there is either a superabundance, or a deficiency. ‘To, And here we cannot be expected to go into particu- 
comparison would naturally be attributed all that lars, into the discussion of this or that pericranium— 
Locke includes under his customary expression, the the debate would be interminable, and, as we shall 
perception of the agreement or disagreement of ideas. show, necessarily fruitless—but we shall content our- 
This seems to embrace the whole province of reason- selves with such general remarks on the nature of the 
ing. If we are to limit the operation of comparison in evidence, as will go far to prove, we think, its utter 
order to obtain a department for causality, we shal! inadequacy. 
find, if we act with any consistency, that we have What proof is there, we ask, of the existence of 
created a want for a still greater number of reflective these separate organs of the brain! No Sir Astley 
faculties, “Causality perceives,” we are told, “the| Cooper or Sir Charles Bell, by his finest operation, can 
dependencies of phenomena, and it furnishes the idea detect their presence. No anatomical skill can lay 
of causation as implying something more than mere, bare from the mass of the brain those distinct conical 
juxta-position, or sequence.”—(p. 24.) By the way, portions which the language of phrenology Jeads us to 
the organ is said to be large upon the head of Dr.) expect; neither has our consciousness ever informed 
Brown, to whom it certainly failed in suggesting any| us of the possession of these organs. We readily ad- 
such idea of causation Now, granting that there is! mit, that the not being immediately conscious of their 
this “ something more” in causation than the predic- operation is no proof of their non-existence. In a 
tion that arises from the invariable order of events (a healthy state of the body we are not aware of the acti- 
question with which we are not at present concerned,) vity of our internal mechanism. The stomach and the 
it every leading idea that is involved in our reasoning liver perform their unimpeded functions in silence and 
is to be provided with a separate organ, we cannot in secrecy; nor are we immediately cognisant of the 
stop so soon as this. That every sensation inheres in operations of the organs of sense. If the eye had 
a sentient being, will be considered by many to be @ stood always open, and we had not been assisted to 
maxim of belief as well deserving of a separate organ, the discovery by other sensations, we should not have 
as that everything which begins to exist has had a attributed the sense of colour to the organ of vision. 
cause, The perception of the relation of equality, the But the wonder here is that no pain or fatigue—no 
foundation of all reasoning in logic and mathematics, contemporary sensation whatever—should have con- 
— also claim the same honour. ducted us to the knowledge of these organs—that the 
hus much for phrenology as a theory of the mind. same circumstances which have rendered us conscious 
The reader, if he is disposed, can easily carry on the that hearing is in the ear and vision in the eye, should 
examination for himself. We promise him he will never have intimated that our intellectual faculties 
find many more examples of both those defects on lie in one region of the head, and our passions in an- 
which we have been animadverting; but we cannot other. Was it ever found that one part of the fore- 
promise that he will find much entertainment in the head ached while the reader was puzzling at his 
investigation. For never yet was language used in a Locke, and that another throbbed while he hung over 
more obscure and slovenly manner than—judging from the pages of Milton! Or was it ever discovered that 
the specimen before us—by the phrenologist. When the poet endured pain in the region of ideality—that 
you read the bare catalogue of his organs you have) the temples of the orator ached in comparison, and of 
some idea—or you think you have—of what is meant) the metaphysician in causality? A set of organs, the 
by the names attached to them. But on advancing to presence of which no anatomist can detect—the pos- 
the description itself of the organ—of its object, and session of which no fatigue, or derangement, or acces- 
its scope of operation—the confusion thickens just in| sory sensation whatever, has ever rendered us con- 
proportion as the account is prolonged. Take, for in-| scious of—must be announced, to say the least, under 
stance, the following description of the first in order) singular disadvantages. 
of the intellectual faculties—Individuality. “This fa-| In the absence of that testimony which we naturally 
culty,” says Mr. Combe, “gives the desire, accompa-| expect of the existence of bodily organs, what is the 
nied by the ability, to know objects as mere existences) proof afforded us!’ We are first supplied with a series 
or substances, without regard to their qualities, their| of presumptions which should induce us “to regard 
modes of action, or their effects.” A strange know-| the brain as an aggregate of distinct organs.” Let us 
ledge of an object this! For how can we know an ob- hear this string of presumptions— 
ject but by an acquaintance with its qualities, its modes) 1. “ The mental faculties appear and come to matu- 
of action, and its effects! These being withdrawn, rity successively,—just as in some animals hearing 
what remains but an abstract, unrepresented entity! precedes sight.”—A fact as easily explicable on any 
Perhaps we have fallen upon the organ which, akin other hypothesis. For how could the mind reason till 
to that of causality, supplies us with the metaphysical| materials were supplied! or how experience certain 
idea of substance. But no, the residue of the descrip-| sentiments till the circumstances had made their 
tion forbids us to rest in this conclusion. “It prompts} appearance on which they are necessarily founded ? 
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This order in our men tal developement is very intelli- strategy on the part of the phrenologist, to seize that 
gible—it is not jnst as some animals hear before they for an argument of his own which he knows will be 
see—it is just as all animals see before they run and thrown as an obstacle in his way. We shall content 
gambol on their pastures. ourselves with asking—Do partial injuries of the 
2. “ Genius is generally partial: a man is often an brain affect the mental powers in the manner they 
excellent musician who has no talent for painting or ought to do if phrenology were true ? 
metaphysics.”"—Genius is generally partial, for it is) Such are the presumptions which are to induce us 
not often in the power of man to give that time and|to expect with eagerness, and to receive with confi- 
undisturbed attention to more than one pursuit, which) dence, the more direct testimony which the phrenolo- 
is necessary for great eminence. ‘The causes which gist has to offer for the existence of these unheard-of 
may divert an individual mind into any one track are organs. This he now proceeds to demonstrate by 
many. A delicate organization, either in the eye or strict inductions of experience. The head is marked 
the ear, may be the proximate cause which induces, with a number of prominences,—these he measures,— 
in a susceptible mind, a love of painting or music.|and taking note, at the same time, of the mental and 
The physical temperament of an individual has a}moral qualifications of the individual,—pronounces 
strong influence in directing his intellectual powers,|that there is a strict conformity between the size of 
whether, for instance, to poetry or metaphysics. Cir-|the former, and the degree of strength and vigour of 
cumstances of life operate still more in deciding the the latter. Can any procedure be more simple—more 
current of his thoughts. If, after these general re-| philosophical—more Baconian ! 
marks, there is any mystery still hanging over the) Now, that which first occurs to us is the extreme 
simple fact that men’s minds are not all equal, but,difficulty—the impossibility we might say—of decid- 
surpass each other, some in this talent and some in ing, in the far greater number of cases, on the degree 
that, we, at least, are not oppressed by the difficulty. in which a mental faculty is possessed by the subject 
We find it just as easy to admit an original disparity of experiment. The swellings of the head admit, in- 
in that existence we call the mind, as an original dit-\deed, of admeasurement, and stand before us in unal- 
ference in the size of the phrenological organs. terable reality, but the swellings of the man’s mind 
3. “In dreaming, one or more faculties are awake,,and character shift and fluctuate with our changeful 
while others are asleep; and if all acted by means of appreciation. If, of two subjects between which it is 
one organ, they could not possibly be in different) proposed to institute a comparison, the one is uncer- 
states at the same time.” —What are the faculties that/tain and fluctuating, it is in vain that you insist on 
can be positively pronounced asleep during the hours|the steady and stable character of the other. The 
of dreaming! Our ideas proceed, at this time, in a|phrenologist appeals to length and breadth during one 
very loose, disorderly manner, but what one faculty|half of his process—but his process is worth nothing 
can be said to be absolutely inactive! We imagine till the other half is completed, and during this latter 
strange things, and reason very oddly, and entertain half his data are very obscure and unsatisfactory. 
very perverse sentiments, but still we feel, and rea- With so complicated and flexible a subject as a hu- 
son, and imagine. But—if certain faculties were|man character to deal with, he may find no difficulty 
shown to be decidedly torpid in the state of dreaming,|in multiplying his list of seeming proofs; but this very 
this would afford no presumption in favour of a multi-\circumstance, which obtains for him an easy and os- 
tude of organs. It is quite as difficult to understand) tentatious triumph, renders it almost hopeless that he 
why one of the intellectual organs should fall asleep|should ever secure for his observations a steadfast and 
while the others are awake, as why the mind should| indisputable authority. 
continue to act in some of its modes, and cease as to) We admit that the phrenologist can exhibit to us 
others. |the busts of many eminent men very distinctly marked 
4. “ Idioey and insanity are generally partial, which| with those protuberances supposed to indicate the ta- 
could not be if all the faculties depended upon one|lents for which they were really celebrated. But we 
organ.”"—Here is another “ could not be,” which,' know also that protuberances of the same kind, and 
however positively affirmed, has no warrant whatever. quite as ample, may be detected on the foreheads of 
That all the faculties really depend upon one organ it people not at all remarkable for the qualifications these 
is not our business to prove; for of the corporeal orga-|are said to portend. Many a man, we are well as- 
nization through which the mind operates, we contess/sured, who passes through life in noiseless and happy 
ourselves in ignorance, But the existence of partial mediocrity, ought to be a great genius if credit were 
insanity is quite as possble on this hypothesis as on/|but given to the elevations of his skull. 
that of the phrenologist. Partial insanity, according} Here we are met with a host of explanations. 
to him, results from the derangement of one of the| These cases of disparity between the mental and cra- 
organs. What is meant by this derangement, but|niological developement are owing, it seems, to the 
different degrees of exercise which the brain has re- 


that the organ acts imperfectly on some occasions and 
perfectly on others! The nature of the cases of par-|ceived ; for though the organ, we are elsewhere told, 


tial insanity forbids him from describing the organ as|“ will always seek its own gratification,” it may yet 
altogether and utterly impaired. What the phreno-|be repressed by invincible circumstances, or it may be 
logist may assert of one of his organs, surely another|encouraged to a disproportionate activity by favoura- 
individual may predicate of the whole brain, consider-|ble events. Again, the temperament of the individual 
ed as an entire organ, and describe this also as act-|is to be taken into consideration, “* because two brains 
ing perfectly on some occasions, and imperfectly on|may be of the same size; but if the one be of the 

‘lymphatic, and the other of the nervous temperament, 


others. 
5. “ Partial injuries of the brain do not equally af. there will be great difference in the powers of mani- 
Age, also, and ill health, pro- 


fect all the mental powers; which they would do if|festing the faculties.” 
the organ of the mind were single.”—This is boldjduce deceptive appearances on the skull, so that 
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its quality as well as ‘magnitude ought to be an ele- 


ment in the calculation—how little is lett to be deter- 


mined by the mere size of the organ! How very 


rarely could two cases be found, which, agreeing in 


all these secondary circumstances, admitted of any 


safe deduction being drawn from the measurement 
alone of the external form! How hopeless the endea- 


vour to prove that any two cases have this necessary 
congruity! The phrenologist has seen too much, if, 
after this, he pretends to any palpable evidence; yet, 


without very palpable evidence, he cannot, in the first 
Doubtlexs, it is ex- 
tremely unfortunate for the cause of truth; but, ac- 


place, establish his hypothesis. 


DR. MORRISON. 





demonstrative evidence is to be looked for “in healthy 
individuals not beyond the middle period of life.” Now, 
we quarrel not with these explanatory circumstances, 
but let the reader call to mind that we are still in 
search for evidence to establish the existence of the 
phrenological organs; and that these causes of dis- 
turbance must be taken into consideration as well in 
those cases which have seemed favourable to the 
theory, as those which are adverse. We wish to draw 
attention to the following observation :—If the natural 
predominance of an organ may be thwarted by the 
contradiction of circumstances—if the degree of exer- 
cise it has received may endow it with a-dispropor- 
tionate energy—if the temperament of its possessor 
may greatly influence its powers—if age and sickness 
may interfere with its external manifestations—and 
if, moreover, according to the analogy of the senses, 
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that very complication and obscurity of his subject 
which ought to have been present to his mind at the 
first step of his progress. Once grant the existence 
of the thirty-six organs, reciprocal)y acting on each 
other, and influenced by adventitious circumstances, 
and he is a man of little ingenuity who cannot prove 
any possible arrangement of them to accord with the 
character of any given individual, or provide a plausi- 
ble account for the apparent discrepancy. “ We build 
on facts,” exclaim the phrenologists. “ What avail 
your abstract reasonings !—You must convict us with 
contradictory facts, and this is impossible.” We ac- 
knowledge that it ts impossible. There are bumps 
upon the head, and there are faculties in the mind; 
and if you have once convinced yourself that these 
exist as cause and effect, we confess that you are so 
strong in the weakness, obscurity, and flexibility of 
your materials, that it is impossible to dislodge you 
from ‘this position. You are, nevertheless, very bad 
reasoners for having assumed it. In the days of as- 
trology, there were stars shining in the heavens, and 
there were diversities of fate amongst the inhabitants 
of the earth; and the reasoner, who had once per- 
suaded himself that the changeful aspects of those lu- 
minous bodies occasioned the vicissitudes of human 
affairs, was proof against every argument derived 
from facts. How could he possibly be refuted by the 
facts of the case, when he had already shown himself 
incapable of estimating their value ! 








We have thus scrutinized—with more attention, 


cording to his own arra —< circumstances, it seems| perhaps, than our readers will think the subject de- 


impossible that he shoul 


mony of the existence of these organs by (what is the | which it is founded. 
‘ported, should have attained any favour, ought to be 


only means at his disposal) the measurement of the 
surface of the head. The only mode of discovery 
which he professes—the comparison of size—is ren-| 
dered utterly inadequate by the number of other influ- 


ential circumstances, the force of which he never, or 


very rarely, can determine. 


Much stress is laid upon the different formation of 


skull observable in the various races of mankind—a 


difference which is pronounced to be in strict accord- 


ance with the principles of phrenology; but this ar- 


gument must wait for whatever cogency it may pos- 


sess, till it is decided whether these national diversi- 
ties are due to those adventitious circumstances which 


conduct to civilization, or are the result of in-born} 
tendencies. Our British ancestors were a race of) 


painted barbarians, yet they possessed the Caucasian 
formation. We must wait till the Malay savage has 
undergone the same tuition of fortunate circumstances, 
before we pronounce that his receding forehead has 
condemned him toa life of ignorant and headstrong 
passion. 
Neither are we greatly affected by the feats said to 
be performed in prisons and in mad-houses by the dis- 
criminating phrenologist. In a company of thieves, 
M. Gall, or Spurzheim, we forget which, saw the or- 
i ~4 of theft very largely and uniformly developed. 
organ has since. acquired the more respectable 
name of acquisitiveness, and now the Gall or Spurz- 
heim of the day can behold it, we presume, equally 
[a in any company he enters. 
is the kind of evidence on which is founded 
one of the most extraordinary theories that ever dis- 
graced the unfortunate science of mental philosophy ! 
By rapidly assuming the truth of his hypothesis, the 


is capable of making a stand by means of: 
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obtain any satisfactory testi-|served—the theory of phrenology and the evidence on 


That such a system, and so sup- 


somewhat humiliating to our intellectual pride. There 
is a pleasare, however, in dogmatizing on the charac- 
ter of our neighbour, of understanding the most secret 
processes of his mind,—and this phrenology has. ren- 
dered quite easy to persons heretofore considered as 
remarkable for anything but acuteness and perspica- 
city. We are willing to believe that some may have 


‘assumed a nominal belief in the science (!) merely for 


that air of surpassing knowledge which it gives to the 
adept. Many more, we know, are pleased to let it 
run its course, in hope that the observations of its dis- 
ciples, by whatever system directed, may lead ulti- 
mately to some curious facts on the connexion between 
the brain and the phenomena of thought: this is its 
most favourable aspect. How much longer the ab- 
surdity has to live we pretend not to divine; reason- 
ing, we suspect, however cogent, will do but little 
towards its extermination; and the doctors and dis- 
ciples, groping and canting away in their complacent 
coteries, are far above attaching any sort of impor- 
tance to the undeniable fact that no man of distin- 
guished general ability has hitherto announced his ad- 
hesion to their creed. 





From the Annual Biography. 


THE REV. ROBERT MORRISON, D. D., 
F.R.S., M.R.A.8. 


For the following able and interesting account of 
this eminent Chinese scholar, translator, and mission- 
ary,—several facts in the early part of which have 
been derived from a “ Domestic Memoir” of himself 
and his first wife, drawn up by Dr. Morrison, and in 














his own hand-writing,—we are indebted to “ The 
Asiatic Journal.” 

The father of Dr. Morrison was James Morrison, 
who was born in Perthshire, Scotland, and who, when 
a young man, removed into Northumberland. In 
early life he obtained a livelihood by husbandry, his 
fother (the grandiather of Dr. Morrison) having been 
also a husbandman; but, towards the latter end of his 
lite, Mr. James Morrison worked at a mechanical) 
trade (that of a last and boot-tree maker), and kept, 
several workmen under him. He was a pious man, 
and was fur many years an elder of a Scots Church. 
The mother of Dr. Morrison was Sarah Nicholson, a 
native of Northumberland. Her father was a hus-| 
bandman and lived near Morpeth, where she was 
married to James Morrison. They had seven chil- 
dren, four sons and three daughters. 

Robert, the youngest of their family, was born at 
Morpeth, January the 5th, 1782. About the year 
1755, his parents removed to Newcastle, where he 
was taught reading and writing by his uncle, Mr. 
James Nicholson, a respectable schoolmaster; and at 
the proper age became an apprentice to his father. 
At the age of sixteen, he states, he became “ seriously 
religious,” and on the Ist of January, 1799, began to 
“ keep a journal and to study.” 

It is stated that his education was conducted under 
the immediate superintendence of the father, beneath 
whose paternal roof, both his religious and his intel-| 
lectual character were formed; the former, by means 
of catechetical instructions, together with those deli- 
vered from the pulpit by ministers of the Scottish! 
church; the latter by the tuition of the Rev. W. Laid- 
ler, minister of the Presbyterian meeting-house in Sil- 
ver Strect, under whom Robert Morrison acquired an 
elementary acquaintance with the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages, some systematic theology, and the 
art of writing short-hand. He has recorded that he 
began the study of Latin on the 19th of June, 1801. 
His zeal, as a member of a society for the relief of the 
friendless poor, also, at that time, attracted the parti- 
cular notice of his friends and neighbours. 

In 1802 his mother died; and in January, 1803, 
having then just entered his twenty-first year, he 
came to the metropolis, and was received as a student 
or probationer into the dissenting academy at Hoxton, 
on the 7th of that month. There he continued till 
May 28th, 1504, when he was accepted as a mission- 
ary, and was received under the patronage of the 
London Missionary Society, who sent him to their 
seminary at Gosport, to be educated for that service, 
under the superintendence of the Rev. David Bogue. 

He returned to London in the summer of 1506; 
and, having chosen China as the field of his mission-, 
ary labours, he, the better to qualify bimself for them, 
obtained the assistance, as a preceptor, of a young’ 
Chinese, named Yong-Sam-Tae, by whose assistance, | 
and with the practice he acquired in forming the Chi- 
nese character by transcribing a Chinese MS. of the 
four Gospels in the British Museum, and another the 
property of the Royal Society, he made considerable 
progress in qualifying himself for his undertaking. In 
addition to the knowledge he thus acquired of the 
Chinese language, he had gained some elementary 
acquaintance with medicine and surgery, by attending 
Dr. Blair's course of Jectures on medicine, and walk- 
ing St. Bartholomew's Hospital; and some insight 
int astronomy, from the instruction of Dr. Hutton 
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Greenwich, to whom he had been so fortunate as to 
obtain an introduction. 

Thus qualified, on the 8th of January, 1807, he was 
formally set apart, or ordained, according to the prac- 
tee of the Church of Scotland, in the Scottish church 
in Swallow Street, to the work of a Christian mission- 
ary among the Chinese; and on the 31st he embarked 
tor China, via America, and Janded at Macao on the 
4th of September, 1807. 

On Mr. Morrison's arrival at that place, he was 
accommodated with lodging at the factory of the 
American agents, Messrs. Milnor and Bull; where he 
continued to prosecute the study of the Chinese lan- 
guage, and assumed the Chinese habliments; but 
these he relinquished, on discovering that his assump- 
tion of them was displeasing to those whom it was his 
wish, by all legitimate means, to conciliate. The first 
sixteen months of his residence, we are told, were 
extremely irksome, and attended by many privations 
and difficulties: he spent the day with his Chinese 
teacher, studying, eating, and sleeping in a room 
under ground ; foregoing the pleasures of intercourse 
with his countrymen, and taking his meat with the 
Chinese, who taught him the language. 

About the close of the year 1508, he informed the 
Missionary Society that he had completed a grammar 
of the Chinese language; that his dictionary of the 
same language was daily filling up, and that his MS. 
of the New Testament was in part fit to be printed ; 
although he deferred sending it to press until he 
should be more deeply versed in the language, in 
order that what should be done might not be hasty 
and imperfect. 

On the 20th of February, 1809, he married Miss 
Mary Morton, a young lady of eighteen, the daughter 
of Mr, John Morton, a gentleman of worth and re- 
spectability, still living, a native of Dublin, who 
became surgeon-in-chief to the Royal Irish Artillery. 
Aiter the union, he went out in the king’s service to 
Ceylon, where he remained about seven years, and on 
his return to England touched with his family at Chi- 
na. Mrs. Morrison’s mother, Rebecca Ingram, was 
born at Limerick, where she was married to Mr. Mor- 
ton. They had six sons and six daughters. One of 
the former is the Rev. William Morton, of Bishop’s 
College, Bengal, who is distinguished by his skill in 
the Oriental tongues; Mary, the youngest daughter, 
was born October the 24th, 1791, and accompanied 
her parents to Ceylon. The memorr of this lady, from 
the pen of Dr. Morrison, now before us, and the let- 
ters written by her to her husband when he was 


called by his public and literary occupations from 


Macao to Canton every season, exhibit her in a most 
amiable light, as a woman, a wife, and a mother. Her 
constitution was originally good; and although on the 
passage from Madras to Penang her slight frame suf- 
fered greatly from the effects of sea-sickness, she had 
recovered on their arrival in China. Her tempera- 
ment, however, soon became nervous; and during the 
ten years of her married life she seems to have en- 
dured severe trials, and sometimes extreme anguish, 
from this cause, which once, in 1811, threatened her 
life. In one of her letters she describes her disorder 
as sometimes reaching such a height as to be almost 
insupportable. In another she says, “ With naturally 
good talents, and, when reason has the sway, a tolera- 

ly enlarged mind, yet from net vous weakness, I am 
one of the most pitiable, helpless creatures on earth.” 
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Of the talents possessed by this lady, her letters afford) stacles to the accomplishment of such a design appear 
decided proofs. A spirit of piety and resignation, a|to have been so great, that the work did not make its 
tone of warm benevolence and philanthropy, a strong |appearance till the year 1815, when it issued trom the 
affection for her husband and her children, are the|Serampore Mission press, having been printed there 
predominant characteristics of these very pleasing |at the East India Company's sole expense, from types 
epistles; but they likewise evince qualities of the|specially prepared for it im England. 
mind as well as of the heart, confirming the remark} In 1812 (February 29th) his father died. To the 
of her husband, that she possessed an acute intellect, }care and comfort of his aged parent both Mr. and Mrs. 
improved by much reading. In the unavoidable pri-; Morrison appear to have been anxious to contribute 
vations of her husband’s society, she found resources out of their slender means. The following extract is 
in books, principally history and theology, and she| from a letter from Mrs. Morrison to her husband in 
made an attempt, more than once, to acquire the Chi-| December, 1811 :—* My first wish is to assist our 
nese language, but found this effort to be beyond her aged father (Mr. James Morrison); that certainly is 
strength. Her religious sentiments were evangelical, now our duty, If this is not compatible with deco- 
though not of an exclusive cast. In one of her letters| rating our house, | would most certainly deny mysel/, 
to her husband, she observes, “[ am a Christian on to enable us to send yearly fifty pounds to our father. 
the broad scale, and fee! good-will towards all Chris-/ Do not delay a moment, dear Robert, I request you, 
tians of whatever sect. I think no one can lay to our in fulfillimg both our wishes, for | am sure it is as 
charge any party-spirit: we have never shown it in much yours as mine.” 
our conduct, because we did not feel it.” Mr. and Mrs. Morrison, at this period (1811 and 
On the day after his marriage, he received infor-| 1812) appear to have experienced some of those 
mation that the East India Company’s supercargoes, | slights, which their comparatively humble station, and 
to whom he had rendered some assistance in translat- perhaps the office of a missionary, invited from the 
ing their Chinese correspondence, had resolved to! vain and the arrogant. “ These slights and unpolite- 
give him an appointment as their secretary and inter-| nesses,” Mrs. Morrison observes, in one of her letters, 
preter. He appears to have been considered, at that} “ should be indifferent to us; they will not add to, nor 
early period, as the most expert Chinese scholar in| take from, our happiness. Yet one cannot help being 
the factories. The correspondence of the supercar-| hurt at the marked inattentions to which I am fre- 
goes with the Chinese had previously been conducted | quently exposed : I will endeavour to be indifferent to 
in @ very circuitous manner, and often with great dif-| them”—* I believe the Chinese doctrine of bearing in- 
ficulty, by the intervention of Portuguese padrees, of} sults is the wisest plan to follow. ‘They reason very 
the College of St. Joseph, who first rendered the se-| simply and very well. It is certainly the person who 
veral papers, of which Chinese versions were required,| causelessly insults us that ought to be ashamed, and 
into Latin, and then, with the aid of their native as-|not ourselves for bearing patiently with them. As 
sistants, into Chinese. Christians, also, we have a much higher motive for 
Mr. Morrison, as appears by his published corre-| being humble and peaceable.” 
spondence with the Ricstonery society, had in view,) In 1813, Mr. Morrison completed an edition in Chi- 
when he accepted a civil employment under the East/ nese of the whole of the New Testament,* of which 
India Company, and in perfect consistency with the|he forwarded a few copies to Europe as presents to 
obligations of the new office he had undertaken, to) his friends; and particularly to the Bible Society, the 
further the object of his mission with greater effect,| London Missionary Society, and the Academy at Hox- 
and probably with less expense to the Society, than|ton. Large impressions of this Testament have since 
must necessarily have attended it had he not availed! been printed; they bear date in the years 1815, 1819, 
himself of the improved means and powerful aid which| 1N22, and 1827, and were extensively circulated in 
such an appointment could not but afford him. He China. 
had sufficiently acquainted himself with the peculiar) He at the same time wrote and printed a Catechism 
character of the people for whose moral and spiritual| in Chinese, with a tract on the Doctrines of Chris- 
advantage he had been sent to China; and knew, and/ ¢tanity, of which 15,000 copies were printed and cir- 
stated in his reports, that the Chinese were not acces-| culated. 


sible by ordinary means; that the country was, in fact,| In the early part of 1814, it would appear he had 


closed against itinerant foreigners; that “ preaching 
the Gospel,” in the usual sense of the phrase, was a 
thing utterly impossible in China, and would probably 
ever continue so; but that the Chinese possessed a |i- 
terary character superior to that of any other nation 
in the world, and that the press might be made a pow- 
erful agent, and probably would be found to be the 
only efficient instrument, whereby the strong-holds o 
Paganism in China might be successfully assailed. 
Accordingly, in the year 1812, he commenced opera- 
tions with this valuable auxiliary, and printed, in Can- 
ton, in the Chinese manner, from wooden blocks, an 
edition of the Acts of the Apostles in Chinese. 

In the same year he forwarded his Grammar of the 


Chinese language (which he completed on the 2d of 


April,) through the committee of supercargoes, to 
Lord inte the Governor-General of Tndia, tn order 
to its being printed at the Calcutta press ; but the ob- 


some thoughts of giving up his situation in China, and 
going to Java or Malacca. In April of that year, Mr. 
John Robert Morrison, the present Chinese secretary 
to the superintendents at Canton was born. A daugh- 
ter had been born the year before, and a son in 1811, 
who died an infant. 

In the year 1815, it was represented to the Court 
‘of Directors that he was prosecuting his translations 
of the Scriptures in the face (as it was erroneous! 
conceived) of an edict of the Emperor of China, whic 
prohibited the Chinese from consulting certain Chris- 
tian books prepared and published by the Jesuits. 
The court, therefore, ordered that his services to the 
factory should be dispensed with. On this occasion, 








* The correspondence of Mrs. Morrison refers to the 
severe affliction of her husband, his headaches, &c., oc- 
casioned by “too long writing.” 
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Dr. Morrison addressed a letter to the supercargoes,|pleted in the year 1819. Leang-a-fa, a native Chi- 
in which he vindicated his conduct, by reminding) nese, who had been converted to the Christian faith 
them that, in accepting office, he had not consented | by Dr. Milne, assisted in passing the work through 
to relinquish his important missionary trust; and at)the press. Other editions of this inestimable work 
the same time submitting the impropriety of identify-| have been printed since the year 1819, at the expense 
ing his peaceful and legitimate pursuits with those of| of the British and Foreign Bible Society; and Dr. 
the Jesuits. It was, in fact, he observed, the tempo-| Morrison meditated, and, indeed, had undertaken, pre- 
ral ascendency asserted by the Pope, and claimed for| vious to his decease, a new and revised edition of the 
him by the Jesuits, which had excited the jealousy ot Sacred Scriptures in Chinese, under the patronage of 
the acute Chinese and occasioned the imperial edict, | the Bible Society. 
and not the quiet unobtrusive dissemination of theolo-| In January, 1815, Mrs. Morrison and their two 
gical writings among a highly literary people. These} children went to England, and did not return to China 
explanations were considered satisfactory, and his ser-| till August, 1520. 
vices were retained. In 1817, he published a View of China for Philo- 
In 1815, also, he commenced the publication of his logical Purposes, in one volume quarto, containing a 
Dictionary of the Chinese Language. The first) sketch of Chinese chronology, geography, government, 
number was printed on the 29th of December, 1515. | religion, and customs, designed for the use of persons 
This work was printed at a press established expressly | who study the Chinese language. This volume con- 
for that purpose at Macao. It consists of three parts :| tains an outline of the Chinese dynasties, with many 
—the first part, containing the Chinese aud English, | historical facts, of which more recent writers on China 
arranged according to the radicals, fills three quarto vo-| have not failed abundantly to avail themselves. 
lumes of about 900 pages each, bearing date 1815, 1822,| In the same year, his extensive acquaintance with 
and 1823. It was by this systematical arrangement the language and literature of China recommended 
of the elements of the Chinese language that Morri-| him as the fittest person to accompany Lord Amherst 
son surmounted a difficulty, which had till then been|on his embassy to Pekin. Mr. Morrison, accordingly, 
found insuperable by Europeans, in their endeavours, accompanied his Lordship as his Chinese interpreter ; 
to understand the speech and writings of the natives|and, among the incidents of that eventful enterpris , 
of this immense empire.* In the advertisement, dated| it may be worthy of record, that it was to him his 
April the 9th, 1822, which appeared at the close of| Lordship was indebted for the knowledge of the fact, 
the third volume, the author modestly pleaded his nu-|that the presents from our sovereign to his celestial 
merous engagements, as an apology for the time which | majesty were forwarded on the great canal, in barges, 
had been spent in the preparation of this Dictionary.|under flags, which imported that they were tribute 
The second part, which fills two volumes, published! from the King of England to the Emperor of China. 











in the years 1819 and 1820, contains the Chinese and 
English arranged alphabetically ; the third part, pub- 
lished in the year 1822, consists of English words 
with Chinese meanings. The Dictionary was com- 
pleted on the 15th of April, 1822. 

Dr. Morrison's Chinese Dictionary is unquestiona- 
bly the imperishable monument of his literary fame: 
it occupied, from its commencement to its completion, 
thirteen years of the prime of his laborious life. He 
dedicated it to the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, by whose orders the Company's funds were 
munificently charged with the entire expense of its 
publication, amounting to about 12,0001. The Court, 
also, after having directed the distribution of 100 
copies, generously presented the author with the re- 
mainder of the impression, for circulation among his 
friends, or for sale on his own account. 


After he had completed his translation of the New| 
Testament, in 1813, he obtained the co-operation of| 
the Rev. Mr. Milne, who had been sent to Malacca) 


by the London Missionary Society, in charge of their 
missionary establishment at that place. With Mr. 


Mr. Morrison wrote a memoir of Lord Amherst’s em- 
bassy, which was afterwards published in this coun- 
try.* 

On the 24th of December, 1817, the Senatus Aca- 
demicus of the University of Glasgow unanimously 
conferred upon him the degree of doctor of divinity, 
in token of their approbation of his philological la- 
bours. 

In 1818, Dr. Morrison executed a project, which 
he had long had in contemplation—the establishment 
of an Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca, in which 
the languages and literature of the two countries 
should be interchangeably communicated, chiefly with 
a view to the final object of his mission, the introduc- 
tion of the Christian religion into China. The Lon- 
don Missionary Society had previously obtained a 





grant of ground for the erection of a mission-house ; 
and on a part of this ground, with some additional 
land which he obtained by purchase, he caused his 
college to be erected. ‘Towards the foundation of this 
college he gave 1000/., with an endowment of 100/. 
per annum for five years; and obtained the further 


Milne, whose life fell a sacrifice to the climate in the) requisite pecuniary aid from his friends in Europe and 
year 1822, the subject of this memoir maintained a| Asia. The foundation stone was laid on the llth of 
constant and cordial friendship, and with his assistance | November, 1518, by Lieutenant-Colone] William Far- 
he completed a Chinese version of the books of the} quhar, with the concurrence of the Dutch authorities, 


Old Testament on the 25th of November, 1819. The 
portion of this work which was translated by Dr. 
Milne consists of the book of Deuteronomy, and later 
historical books, and the book of Job. The transla- 
tion and publication of the whole of the Old and New 
Testaments, in nineteen volumes octavo, was com- 





* The Chinese dictionaries are mostly arranged in 
this manner. 








‘to whom the settlement was then on the eve of being 
restored. Dr. Morrison made other pecuniary grants 
towards the support of this institution, and was, till 
his death, its most powerful and efficient patron, in 
obtaining the means of its support by voluntary con- 
tribution. He also drew up, for the better manage- 


* In 1817-18 he published his Discourses of Jesus. 
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ment of the college, a code of laws,* by which it con-| with marked attention in the several religious, lite- 
tinues to be regulated, on Christian principles. Injrary, and scientific circles in England and Scotland, 
the year 1825, it contained twenty Chinese students ;| in which he made his appearance ; and not less so in 
and according to the latest report, its utility and pros-|the French metropolis, where he spent part of the 
perity are unabated. In 1827, Mr. Fullerton, the Go-| summer of 1525. 
vernor of Prince of Wales Island, recorded a minute,| He had also the honour, during bis residence in 
in which he took a view of the history of the college ;| England, to be enrolled a member of the Royal So- 
and, after recommending the East India Company to) ciety; and was presented, as one of the most eminent 
afford it pecuniary aid, in the expectation that it would,| Chinese scholars of the age, by the President of the 
as indeed it had, become the depository of the litera-| Board of Control, to the King at his levee, to whom 
ture of the surrounding nations, and that the Com-|he submitted a complete copy of the Sacred Scriptures 
pany’s servants might avail themselves of it as a|in the Chinese language, together with some other 
means of qualifying themselves for their respective} productions of the Chinese press. He brought with 
official stations, he added,—“I do not contemplate} him to England his Chinese library, consisting of se- 
any interference by the officers of Government in the} veral thousand volumes in every department of Chi- 
direct management of the institution, being perfectly | nese literature. It was his intention and chief object, 
satisfied that it is now in better hands.” lin bringing this library to Europe, to promote by 
Dr. Morrison visited this college in the year 1822 ;| means of it the study of the Chinese language. For 
and, during his stay at Malacca, entered into arraage-| this purpose he projected, and with the aid of friends 
ments with the view of forming a new institution at/in England founded, an institution in Bartlett's Build- 
Singapore, in connexion with the college at Malacca,| ings, Holborn, which he called the Language Institu- 
but without disturbing the original plan of that esta-|tion. The plan of this establishment was simple and 
blishment.t The languages which it was designed|unexpensive ; and it was based on the most catholic 
that the Singapore institution should disseminate, are, | principles, it being the design of the projector that it 
the Chinese, Malayan, Siamese, Buggese, Arabic, and| should exist for an object, so simple and easily defined, 
Balinese. ‘The project was discussed and adopted at) the study of language, as to entitle it to the support of 
a public meeting, held at Singapore, on the Ist of} persons of all religious denominations, who were fa- 








~ 
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April, 1823, at which Sir Stamford Raffles presided ; 


who appropriated for this establishment 100 acres of 


waste land, the property of the Government, and as- 
signed to Dr. Morrison fifty acres, on which to erect 
a private residence for himself, whenever he should 


reside temporarily at Singapore. The erection of 


this college, towards which Dr. Morrison obtained 
es subscriptions to a considerable amount, and 

imself gave 1000/., commenced on an extensive scale, 
on the 4th of August, 1823, Sir Stamford Raffles lay- 


ing the first stone. The return to Europe of that dis-| 


tinguished statesman shortly afterwards, and the con- 
sequent change in the government of Singapore, co- 
operating with other causes, appears to have prevent- 
ed the completion of this munificent design. 

In 1821, Dr. Morrison lost his amiable, affectionate, 
and beloved wife. We quote his own words: “ On 
Saturday evening, June 9th, expecting to be confined, 
she put away all her work, books, &c. in daily use, 
and did not finish the reading of her usual chapter 
and prayer till about eleven o'clock at night. Next 
morning she rose and dressed, came out to break{ast 
and family prayer, but was unwell. The disease was 
cholera morbus ; and that evening, being Sunday, 10th 
June, 1821, stretched on a couch, with Mrs. Living- 
stone, the doctor, and Robert by her side, after one 
day's painful suffering, she ceased to breathe. She 
was interred in the British Factory’s burial-ground in 
Macao.” 

Dr. Morrison, having previously returned from Ma- 
lacca to Canton, embarked at Macao in December, 
1823, in the Waterloo, Captain Alsager, with the 
view of revisiting his native country, whither his two 
children, a son and daughter, had preceded him. In 
March, 1824, he arrived in England, and was received 


* See Parliamentary Papers relative to India Affairs, 
Sess, 1832. No. 735. Public Appendix, p. 480. 
Governor Fullerton states, that Morrison’s consent 
been wbtained for an eventual abolition of the es- 
tablishment at Malacca in favour of that at Singapore. 





| vourable to missions to the heathen. It was, of course, 
open to all missionaries,—both to returned missiona- 
ries, as instructors of their younger brethren, and to 
those younger brethren, who wished to quality them- 
selves for future labours, by receiving the counsels 
and instructions of those who had preceded them. 
Thus constituted, it prospered under his personal su- 
perintendence, and several missionaries, who are now 
labouring in the East, owe to it their earliest acquaint- 
ance with, and advances in the languages in which 
they communicate with the natives of the countries 
where they labour; but after it had ceased to enjoy 
his personal presence and direction, it declined, and 
in about two years from that date was discontinued ; 


| 


the sincerest regret. 

He also, during his residence in England, published 
a thin quarto volume entitled the Chinese Miscellany, 
consisting of original extracts from Chinese authors, 
in the native character; with translations and philolo- 
gical remarks. In the publication of this work, he 
had recourse to lithography,—an art which he subse- 
quently described as peculiarly well adapted to the 
multiplication of copies of pages written in the Chi- 
nese character, and which for that reason he has in- 
troduced into China. 

In 1824, Doctor Morrison married Miss Armstrong 
of Liverpool, and in 1826 he returned to China, under 
the auspices of the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company ; accompanied by his wife, an infant son, the 
fruit of their union, and his two elder children. He 
had four children born at Macao, after his return to 
China, making altogether seven children. These, 
with his widow, who with her young family is now in 
England, have to Jament his sudden removal from 
them. 

The services of Dr. Morrison to the East India 
Company are admitted to have been, on some occa- 
sions, of immense value. He was more than once 
called into council at Canton, on very trying occa- 
sions, and whenever his advice was followed, it proved 








a fact which called forth, on his part, expressions of 
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beneficial to the Company's interests. In the Lintin) would consent to receive, and that the first document 
affair, in 1821, he was the only person at the factory so prepared by him and presented was supposed to 
capable of opposing argument to the claims of the have been the production of a learned Chinese; and 
Chinese, and he did so with success. In public trans-/ means were employed to discover its author, in order 
actions, as in private, he was the Christian ; effecting|to visit upon him the vengeance of the Chinese law, 
the greatest objects by conciliation ; and there is good | for an act, regarded in China as an act of treason, the 
reason to believe that, had his advice been followed on|exertion of such talents in the service of foreigners. 








some occasions, when it was disregarded, considerable 
inconvenience and loss of property would have been 
avoided. There are now but few among the Com- 
pany’s servants, formerly on the Canton establish- 
ment, who were not indebted to him for their acquaint- 
ance with the language of China: indeed, this parti- 
cular branch of his duty (teaching the junior servants 
the language) is understood to have been that for 
which the Court of Directors consented, temporarily, 
to his drawing those allowances from the Company's 
treasury, which he continued to receive, and latterly 
under a more formal recognition on the part of the 
Court, till within a few days of his decease. 

Talents so commanding, and success in literary en- 











terprise so distinguishing, as were possessed by Dr. 


It was this inquiry which gave publicity to the cir- 
cumstance, and established Morrison’s character as a 
Chinese scholar. But it is unnecessary to multiply 
facts, in order to establish the just literary claims of 
this eminent and amiable individual. The following, 
however, so strikingly exhibits the manliness and be- 
nevolence of his character, that it would be an act of 
injustice to his memory to omit it. 

In 1529, a party of Chinese navigators, among 
whom was one Teal-Kung-Chaou, were navigating a 
vessel near the coast, with fourteen passengers and 
property on board; when the majority of the crew 
rose, and, for the sake of the property, murdered the 
passengers, with the exception of one individual who 
esca to land. Teal-Kung-Chaou had been no 


Morrison, could not fail of encountering the hostility | party to the crime, he having endeavoured to prevent 
of rivals in the field of science. Even in his native)its perpetration; but, upon the survivor’s making 
country, the productions of his mind and pen often re-|known the transaction to the magistrates, on shore, 
ceived much less than justice from one portion of the |the whole of the crew, including Teal-Kung-Chaou, 
periodical press, and on the continent of Europe they|were arrested and convicted, on evidence which was 
were exposed to a formal rivalry; which was ocea-|afterwards found to be insufficient by the law of Chi- 
sionally productive of ludicrous effects. One of these|na. However, identification was all that remained to 
was an application made to an English gentleman, in| be done, after conviction, previous to execution. Ac- 
habitual mtercourse with the Doctor, and who had re-|cordingly, the Court was solemnly opened for the 
ceived from him instruction in Chinese, requesting | purpose of identification, and foreigners of distinction 
that, in return for certain literary gratifications, he| were permitted to be present; the prisoners were then 
would eulogise and exalt an eminent continental pro- called in and produced in cages, and were all identi- 
fessor of Chinese, and decry Morrison. The answer)fied by the survivor of the murdered passengers, as 
given to this request, from which the following is an — criminis in the transaction, excepting Teal- 
extract, is as creditable to the writer as it is to the Kung-Chaou, who, when he stepped out of his cage, 
character he undertook to vindicate. “I cannot help was seized by the surviving passenger, and thanked 
regretting that you should indulge in such hostility for his service in having, amid the slaughter of his 
to Dr. Morrison, concerning whom I must declare,|associates, saved his life. Yet no attempt was made 
(and I could not, without the greatest baseness, do by the Chinese present to obtain a reversal of the sen- 
otherwise,) that I agree with Sir George Staunton in/|tence of this man. Leang-a-fa, who had accompanied 
considering him as ‘confessedly the first Chinese| Morrison, expressed a desire to attempt it; but he 
scholar in Europe.’ It is notorious in this country could not command sufficient attention. Perceiving 
(England) that he has for years conducted, on the this, Dr. Morrison himself stepped forward, and elo- 
part of the East India Company, a very extensive cor-|quently advocated the poor man’s cause, in Chinese, 
respondence with the Chinese in the written charac-|with such ample reference to Chinese legal authori- 
ter; that he writes the language of China with the| ties, as procured the release of Teal-Kung-Chaou, and 
ease and rapidity gf a native, and that the natives|obtained for the doctor very many high compliments 
themselves have long since given him the title of Le|from the Chief Judge, and the applause of the whole 








Docliné Ma. ‘This testimony is decisive ; and the po- 
sition which it gives him is such, that he may regard 
all European squabbles regarding his Chinese know- 
ledge as mere Batrachomyamachia (Battle of Frogs 
and Mice.) What Mr. Majoribanks stated, in relation 
to a Japanese version of the Dictionary, is perfectly 
correct. The Japanese were so well pleased with 
the alphabetical arrangement of the second part, that 
they have availed themselves of Dutch interpretations, 
and convert it into their own vernacular language.” 

The circumstance above referred to occurred in 1828, 
when the head Japanese translator, at Nangasaki, was 
employed im translating Morrison's Dictionary into 
Japanese, from a copy which had been presented to 
him by the Dutch naturalist, M. Burger. 

It is well known in the Indian circles, that he was 





the first European who — documents in the 
Chinese language, which the Chinese authorities! 





Court. According to Chinese usage, the redeemed 
captive presented a formal letter of acknowledgments 
to his deliverer, at whose feet he could not be pre- 
vented from performing the accustomed homage of 
“ bumping head.” 

On the arrival of Lord Napier at Macao, with his 
Majesty’s commission, constituting the new arrange- 
ment for the administration of the British affairs in 
China, he found Dr. Morrison there; and, in pursu- 
ance of instructions received from our Government, 
appointed him Chinese secretary and interpreter to 
the commission. Dr. Morrison was then, and had 
been for some time, in declining health; he, never- 
theless, consented to accompany his lordship, on his 
resolving to proceed imesediately to Canton, and was 
with him, in an open boat and in a storm of rain, on 
the Canton river, in the night between the 24th and 
25th of July, 1834. The party did not arrive at Can- 








ton till the morning of the 25th. From that time, 
disease made rapid advances, and he expired in the 
fifty-third year of his age, on the evening of the first 
of August, in the arms of his eldest son, John Robert 
Morrison. ‘This gentleman has been appointed his 
father’s successor in the duties of his offices. 

On the following day, the 2d of August, Dr. Morri- 
son’s remains were carried by water to Macao. They 
were followed from his residence, No. 6, in the Danish 
Hong, to the river-side, by Lord Napier and all the 
Europeans, Americans, and Asiatic British subjects, 
then in Canton. On the fifth of the same month, they 
were deposited with those of his first wife and one of 
his children, in the private Protestant burial-ground 
at Macao. He was attended to his tomb by about 
forty of the most respectable inhabitants of that island; 
the Rev. E. Stevens, the seamen’s chaplain in the 
port of Canton, officiating on the occasion, 

The magnitude of the loss which the literary world 
has sustained by the removal of this distinguished in- 
dividual is, perhaps, most correctly estimated nearer 
to the scene of his active, laborious, and useful life. 
There it has been appreciated and expressed, not in 
strains of unmerited eulogy, but in acknowledgments 
as unanswerable as they are emphatic. ‘“ Countless 
millions of the human race,” it has been observed, 
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the Temperance Society, and patronised a tea and 
coffee shop in Canton, to which the British sailors in 
the port were by public advertisement invited to re- 
sort, in preference to those houses where ardent spirits 
were sold, and used much to the prejudice of the mo- 
rals of those who partook of them. 

In the same year he opened the floating chapel at 
Macao, which had been fitted up chiefly by the exer- 
tions of the Americans who frequented the port. 

There is a portrait of Dr. Morrison, from a painting 
made by Chinnery, at the request and expense of the 
Company’s servants and others at the factory, which 
gives a very correct representation of his person. His 
face was remarkable for a smiling aspect, a quick, full 
eye, and the abundance of dark-coloured hair with 
which it was surrounded. 

His engagements through life had been such as to 
induce a habit of economising time, and to prevent 
much of that intercourse with society which he would 
otherwise have enjoyed. When in company, his 
address was mild and gentlemanly, but his desire that 
all his intercourses should tend to mental improve- 
ment, manifested itself in an utter disinclination to 
join in frivolities; and when conversation appeared to 
take that turn, he usually availed himself of the ear- 
liest opportunity of withdrawing from it. From his 





“ may have to rejoice in the effects of his toils: and| own family, and among his children, he derived the 
hereafter, when the attainment of the Chinese lan-| greatest delight: with them he was playful as a child, 
guage shall have become an easy task, and a succes-|and embraced every occasion to instruct and to en- 
sion of Chinese scholars shal! have arisen to profess it, | large the sphere of their information. They were his 
it will still be to him that they are indebted for the|companions and his correspondents, even at the very 
means whereby they have acquired it; and long, very | earliest age at which they were capable of becoming 
long, will it be before there shall be found among them so, and their attachment to him was proportionably 








one, whose knowledge of China and of Chinese litera-| 
ture shall be as extensive and solid as his—one, whose | 
mind shall have been as thoroughly saturated with 
Chinese lore;” to which might have been added, * and | 
one, whose unfeigned piety and domestic and social 
virtues, were as conspicuous and as indisputable as 
were those of the late estimable and lamented Dr. 
Robert Morrison.” 

From his first appearance in China he seems to 
have availed himself of that most important means of 
acquainting the heathen with one of the elementary 
principles of Divine Revelation—the observance of 
the Sabbath-day. As a servant of the Company, he 
had only lodgings at Canton, where he spent the 
portion of the year devoted to trade, and a house at| 
Macao, where he resided generally for the larger 
portion of the year: botl these residences were used 
by him as chapels, in which he performed religious 
worship, and preached usually four times in the day; 
twice in English, to such of his countrymen as would 
attend, and twice in Chinese, to his Chinese servants 
and others. The effect of his Chinese sermons ap- 
pears to have been the conversion of a few natives of 
the empire to Christianity, who have been at different 
periods baptized by him into the Christian faith, and, 
inclusive of Leang-a-fa, five of them have been des- 
tined to the missionary service. He also kept a school 
for Chinese children in his house at Macao, employing 
Chinese preceptors, and giving them presents to in- 
duce them to send their children. 

In 1832 he lent his powerful aid to the objects of 





ardent. 

The following is a list of publications by Dr. Mor- 
rison, which have not been particularly noticed in the 
foregoing memoir:— 

1. A Tract, printed in China, in Chinese, entitled, 
A Voyage round the World, illustrative of the Man- 
ners and Religious Opinions of Christians. 

2. A translation into Chinese of The Morning and 
Evening Prayers of the English Church; with the 
Psalter, divided into portions to be read daily. 

3. A translation into Chinese of the two first Homi- 
lies of the English Church. 

4. Introduction to the reading of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, in Chinese, with Chronological, Historical, and 
Literary Notices, and a System of Reference to Books, 
Chapters, and Verses. 

5. Epitome of Church History and Prophecy. 

6. The Devotional Times, Forms, &c., of the Pro- 
testant Church. 

7. Aids to Devotion, taken from the English Litur- 
gy. 
ns 8. Prayers and Hymns, in Chinese, 1833. 

9. A work on the First Epistle of St. Peter. 
10. Dialogues and Detached Sentences in the Chi- 
nese Language; with free and verbal Translations. 

11. China; a Dialogue for the Use of Schools. 

12. Hints on Missions. 

13. Religious Tracts, addressed to Sailors. 

14. A Sermon preached at Whampoa, 1833; printed 
in London. 

15. A Volume of Sermons in English. 








From the Quarterly Review. 


Lectures on Subjects connected with Clinical Medi- 
cine. By P. M. Latham, M. D., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and Physician to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London. Vol. L 8vo. 
1836. 


Dr. Latuam has been long known as one of the 
most conscientious and judicious cultivators of his pro- 
fession. Asa physician of, perhaps, the largest hos- 
pital in the metropolis, his opportunities of investi- 
gating disease have been equal to his industry in 
making use of them. Independently of diligence and 
occasion, those main springs of acquirement, circum. 
stances have been favourable to him, as to all those 
who, situated similarly to himself, have lived to track 
the great improvements of physic made in this cen- 
tury, from their origin to their completion. These 
discoveries sprung up in their youth and have ad- 
vanced with their maturer years, and in a rapidly pro- 
gressive age it is a great advantage when the mind 
ripens with ripening events. Truths already com- 
mon do not rouse the vigour of youthful powers: and 
elder minds are too rigid and inductile to be swayed 
or impressed by new thoughts. Dr. Latham’s work 
bears all the marks of one who has begun with a new 
subject at an age when the entanglements of truth 
and error do not daunt nor disgust, who has followed 
it up with patient labour, and who has from much ex- 
perience in teaching learned how to communicate 
clearly the knowledge which he has painfully collect- 
ed. The volume in which he has embodied his 
thoughts is addressed to students in a peculiar, per- 
haps a quaint style, occasionally overdone with illus- 
tration, but oftener so picturesquely written as to car- 
ry us back to that vigorous English which pervaded 
the Elizabethan age, and the last example of which, 
in its application to medicine, is found in the works of 
the great Harvey. 

Although a variety of topics are discussed by Dr. 
Latham, we shall confine ourselves to the single one 
of “ Auscultation,” or that method of investigating 
diseases of the chest which Laéaneec discovered im 
1816, and which has at length wiped off, with regard 
to an immense range of disease, the vulgar opprobri- 
um of the uncertainty of medicine. They who have 
cast this reproach on the physician and his art, have 
not considered the nature of the evidence which guides 
him. The certainty of the conclusion in surgery as op- 
posed to physic, has had its effect in depreciating the 
latter in the public mind, or at least, in the minds of 
those who have not the inclination or the power to 
look at the very different foundation of surgical and 
medical discipline. The surgeon investigates exter- 
nal maladies, and the evidence is as rapid as the eye- 
sight and as undeceptive as the touch. The physi- 
cian has to determine the existence of a malady hidden 
from his senses, and its investigation is and must be 
as painful and as fallible as thought. The surgeon 
need not in a majority of cases ask a single question. 
The physician has to learn the new, difficult and ob- 
scure language of disease—often doubtfully, often mys- 
teriously expressed, and which is not seldom at vari- 
ance with the oral communications of his patient. The 
surgeon need not hesitate an instant, for he has direct 
evidence of the bleeding artery or the broken limb. 
The physician must and ought to admit a wholesome 
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delay, in weighing the circumstantial evidence which 
enables him to determine at length, with the certainty 
of sense, not only what invisible organ labours, but 
what part of it. 

As soon as anatomical knowledge could be obtained, 
surgery advanced rapidly, and the history of this 
branch of science shows that it does not, like physic, 
require an indefinite time to extend its empire. A 
few gifted men have in their day carried on the land- 
marks of their province immeasurably beyond its for- 
mer limits. Whereas in physic, the prime antithesis 
of the length of art and the erent of life has always 
been felt, so that its perfections are due rather to the 
aggregate efforts of generations than to those of indi- 
viduals, 


“Qne reason,” says our author, ‘*why surgery is 
more popular than medicine is, that it is easier. Do 
not, I beseech you, imagine that I wish to disparage 
surgery. In a profession like ours, nothing can show 
such bad feeling, or such bad taste, as purposely to let 
fall expressions which cast an imputation of inferiority 
upon those who happen to cultivate a different portion 
of the same field of science and usefulness from our own. 
And even here I will allow, if you please, that cases oc- 
cur in the department of surgery, beset with difficulties 
and perplexities, which we in the department of medi- 
‘cine do not meet with, and which require information, 
and judgment, and skill of the highest order, to sur- 
mount. But | am now speaking of the ordinary routine 
of cases, such as we find them in hospitals ; and upon a 
comparison of such eases, surgery is certainly much 
easier than medicine ; and students take to it the more 
kindly because it is easier. 

“Surgery, for the most part, requires fewer circum- 
stances to bring you to a knowledge of its object than 
medicine does. In surgery there are prominent points 
of interest, which arrest and command the attention at 
once ; in medicine the points of interest are to be sought 


‘jafter, and, being founa, are to be retained and cherished 


by much labour of the understanding. “External sores, 
external inflammation, and broken bones, require only 
to be seen and handled in order to be known. But 
the same knowledge which, in surgery, is obtained by 
the use of the senses, in medicine, which is conversant 
with internal disease, can only be acquired by a pro- 
cess of reasoning ; and reasoning is more difficult than 
seeing and touching, and its conclusions are more un- 
certain, and much more liable to error. 

“ Moreover, the adaptation of curative means requires 
more vigilance in medicine than in surgery, There is 
no end of the circumstances to be taken into considera- 
tion day after day, in order to practise medicine with 
tolerable success. Aman has an external inflammation : 
the surgeon sees it, and is at once sure of its existence ; 
he prescribes for it, and sees its gradual decline as 
plainly as he first saw its rise and progress. A man 
has an inéernal inflammation; but the physician, not 
seeing it, is obliged to come to the knowledge of its ex- 
istence by a great variety of considerations: he pre- 
scribes for it, and is again obliged to enter into a variety 
of considerations before he can know that it has begun 
to decline or has ceased, The uncertainty of physic I 
readily admit; but I do not admit the vulgar reproach 
which has followed from it. There is nothing abso- 
lutely sure but what rests upon the basis of numbers, or 
falls within the sphere of the senses. Where reasoning 
begins, there begins uncertainty ; and on this account 
the highest and the best things in the world are all un- 
certain, and so is our profession. But from this very 
uncertainty those who practise it successfully claim 
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their greatest honour : for where there is no possibility ;ers, caustic washes with another. And all, amidst 
of error, no praise is due to the judgment of what is their diversity of earlier practice, agreed on removing 
right.”—pp. 39-42. ithe despairing sufferer, too often quite uselessly, to 
To come at once to the subject of Auscultation,—|#»other climate. The errors of this empiricism were 
by this one happy and happily improved discovery the|£te*t aggravations of the natural course of the malady. 
hysicians of the present age have forced one half of| There 2s a double death for one who parts to die; and 
ma diseases to give us a more direct and open though his days, under whatever management, may 
statement of their nature. We find that they have a! but few and full of sorrow, the absence from friends, 
language of their own which, though yarying with|fom home, and from his country, will scarcely allevi- 
the varying malady, is still clear and distinct, and in-/®*® the pangs of the last hour. 
telligible, to all who have ears to hear, and a patient! Auscultation implies a listening—the ear, especially 
mind to understand. All the diseases of the chest, |! assisted by a small trumpet-shaped tube, can hear 
whether of the heart, or the great vessels, or of the ™@DY sounds which arise from the healthy action of 
lungs, are now ascertainable—and where, from their internal organs. ‘I hus, the beat of the heart may 
nature and our present limited knowledge, they are be heard, as also the rush of blood along the arteries. 
not curable, still may they be alleviated. Not only Thus, too, the ingress of air into the lungs is accom- 
the entire organ, but each separate portion of it can panied by a murmuring noise, which is very distinct 
be scrutinized. Not only can the modern practitioner |!" most healthy individuals and audible in all. In 
state where the respiration labours and what part is 8°me parts of the pulmonary lissues, the sound is 
clogged, but why, and how it is impeded. In a word. louder than in others; and we find that this is ac- 


he now knows not merely the symptom but the Counted for by the natural structure of such parts, 
disease. “ : for the air tubes are here larger. If the ear is ac- 


: customed to recognise the sound which attends the 
“ Auscultation,” says Dr. Latham, ‘ professes to make act of respiration in a healthy lung, it readily detects 
us a cee — — rs ao —— any deviations from it in the diseased lung. Then 
many of the most important diseases incident to them :/ 4,5 cle ano a cnn kines ely ToNaa yt a 
their actual saan at any particular time; and their the eons ee mm < te - * “ : partes . — the 
changes from one condition to another from time to meme a the say a) egg ae ing CASS SOVIRAEERS 3 and 
time. this is answered by the investigation of the diseased 
“I am not aware that, before auscultation lent its aid °TS@" 10 those w ho have succumbed. In short, by 
to diagnosis, we could do more than speak generally | the repeated examination of the act of breathing, we 
concerning the diseases of the lungs during the life of learn that certain sounds are heard only in a healthy 
the patient. We could affirm generally that the lungs Structure ; and that certain deviations from such sounds 
were inflamed; and, knowing, from our acquaintance denote a change in such structure—which change is 
with morbid processes, that it was the tendency of in- disease. Let us apply this general proposition to the 
flammation to produce such and such changes of their|investigation of pulmonary diseases. But in order to 
structure, we were aware what perils it involved, and render ourselves intelligible, we must give a popular, 
could anticipate with tolerable accuracy what we shouldjand therefore imperfect, description of the intimate 
meet with when the patient died. So, too, we could|structure of the lungs. 
affirm generally that there were tubercles or vomicz in} The lungs may be looked on as a set of tubes, which 
the lungs; and, understanding the forms and processes ramify like the ‘branches of a tree, and end in tiny 
of phthisical disease, we could foretell in the main what bladders. Perhaps a bunch of grapes when the fruit 
we should find after death. L lis just appearing, and is small in proportion to the 
K, But auscultation anticipates the disclosures of mor-| stalk, will assist the imagination in figuring the Jung. 
por rg“ ov : a enya — > |The minute bladders or air-cells are not, however, loose 
e : ‘ e Bye 3 re. 7 re : ike e: © > ; ; , ne > ’ 
brings us anita with «diseases long before they! ~ - ay , but in agp ntate with each other like 
have reached their fatal stage. By dissection we come|' TT! — <2 pong JD s-08 ee 
in with our knowledge at /ast, and gain assurance of the! he trachea or w ind pipe, a tube about four inches 
disease from its ultimate results. By auscultation we ong, and three quarters of an inch in diameter, is the 
are often—very often—enabled to make our knowledge |Ste™ from which all the branches are given off. Im- 
keep pace with the disease from its least and earliest | Mediately after it has entered the chest it divides into 
beginnings, through all the stages of its progress to the |two tubes, one of which goes to the right, the other 
end.” —pp. 168, 169. ito the left lung. That to the right sends off a branch 
|to each of the three compartments or /obes of the lung 
The comfort of such knowledge can only be con- of that side: while that to the left sends off but two, 
ceived by him who possesses it, and feels the duties one to each of two lobes. These larger branches of 
which belong to one intrusted with human life. But the windpipe, called bronchi, are then subdivided into 
the indirect benefits derived by society from any numberless gradually diminishing tubes, the least of 
method which gives accuracy to medicine, are neither which terminate in those bladders, or air-cells, or vesi- 
few nor unimportant. Formerly, for example, when cles, which are in diameter not more than 16-100th 
physicians had no certain information to give us con- parts of an inch. The whole of these tubes and cells 
cerning the forms and stages of consumption, every are lined with a mucous membrane, similar to that on 
species of trial was enjoined and carried into effect, the inside of the cheek, on which innumerable minute 
with regard to this disease. One man mewed his blood-vessels are spread, for the purpose of being 
patients for months in cow-houses—a second shut his brought into contact with the air, which passes from 
up in well-stoved rooms—a third exposed his to the the windpipe through the bronchi to these cells, 
open heavens under every variety of atmosphere, and Of all parts of the Jung. the mucous membrane is 
stuffed them with beef-steaks. ‘Tar-vapour and tar- the most liable to become diseased. It is essential to 
water were the specifics with one class of practition- our hearing the healthy sound in breathing, termed 
VOL. XXX.—DECEMBER, 1836. 48 
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the respiratory murmur, that the great air-tubes andjfree, crepitation, and crepitation alone, is then heard in 
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their ramifications should be, not only pervious but! the same situations, and to the same extent, that sibilus, 


lubricated—yet not in excess. If there is an excess 
of the natural moisture secreted by the mucous mem- 
brane, the air in passing through the bronchi will be- 
come entangled in the fluid, and form bubbles, which 
burst and crepitate during the act of breathing—and 
so are readily heard. ‘These Dr. Latham has called 
“moist sounds.” If, on the other hand, there is a de- 
ficiency of fluid, then the sounds have been termed 
“dry sounds;” of which Dr. Latham has made two 
varieties, a hoarser (rhonchus), a shriller (stbilus)— 
and from what is familiarly known of the sound pro- 
duced by blowing into tubes of greater or less calibre, 
it will readily be understood that the shriller noise 
proceeds from the smaller, and the hoarser from the 
larger ramifications of the bronchi. Of the moist 
sounds he has also made but two varieties, the large 
and the small ecrepitation. The large crepitation oc- 
curs in the larger bronchi, for here there is sufficient 
space for the formation of an ampler bubble; while 
the small crepitation arises in the minuter tubes, where 
the struggle between the passing air and entangling 
fluid is carried on in a more confined space. Thus, 
to a certain extent, the kind of sound denotes not only 
the excess of fluid, but the part of the lung in which 
that excess exists. Let us apply these facts to the 
investigation of diseases of the lining membrane of the 
lungs. 

Of those sounds which are not “ moist,” the hoarser 
or rhonchus is the most common and most variable. 
Its commonest cause is a tough piece of phlegm ad- 
hering to the sides of the larger bronchi, too solid to 
permit the air to pass into it, or do more than make it 
vibrate like the tongue of a Jew’s harp. Persons in 
the most perfect health may have rhonchus, which an 
effort of coughing will remove. A more dangerous 
cause for the occurrence of this sound will be found 
in obstructions of the great air-tubes from tumours or 
ossifications, which narrow their calibre. Sibilus, or 
the shrill dry sound, cannot be regarded as so trifling 
a symptom as rhonchus. It is usually heard with the 
sound called the small crepitation, and there is in such 
cases an alternate predomimance of either sound. The 
diminution or increase of the sibilus coincides with 
the diminution or increase of the inflammatory symp- 
toms, and with the increase or diminution of the ex- 
pectoration, so that there is little or no expectoration 
when we hear the sidilus, and much when these shrill 
sounds cease. The following examples will illustrate 
the importance of the foregoing remarks. Dr. Latham 
salys— 


“ There are cases of (what I suppose would be called) 
genuine asthma, that present some such symptoms as 
these ; dyspnea, or rather an agony and fighting for 
breath ; livid lips ; cold and livid extremities ; and a dry 
ineffectual cough, terminated and relieved, after an un- 
certain interval, by a copious puriform expectoration. 
Here, during the agony or paroxysm—(and unfortu- 
nately it often continues long enough to allow a very 
leisurely examination of the chest by the ear—some- 


times many days, semetimes a week or two)—the sole | 


auscultatory sign is a sibilus, pervading a larger or 
smaller portion of the lungs, according to the severity 
of the case. And, as the agony lessens, and the expec- 
toration begins to appear, crepitation is found mingling 
itself with sibilus; and, when the agony has entirely 
cease:!, and the expectoration become more copious and 


and sibilus alone, was heard before. I have witnessed 
instances of asthma in several individuals,, and several 
attacks of astlima in the same individual, where the aus- 
cultatory signs have had as strict and definite a corre- 
spondence with the stages, progress and prominent 
symptoms of the disease, as that which I have here de- 
scribed. Now, if absolute dryness can be ever safely 
predicated of the respiratory passages, and can be ever 
safely reckoned among the pathological ingredients of 
their diseases, and ever clearly notified by one express 
symptom, it is in spasmodic asthma, of which it seems 
the chief pathological ingredient during its first and often 
most protracted stage, and is clearly notified by a wide- 
ly diffused sibilus. I am persuaded that the natural 
moisture of the respiratory passages is then really in de- 
fect, and that sibilus is really an index of the fact. Si- 
bilus may then, if ever, be truly called a dry sound. But 
I am not sure that the sibilus directly results from the 
mere condition of dryness ; | doubt whether simple dry- 
ness alone would naturally produce it. In consequence 
of its dryness the mucous membrane tay lose its elasti- 
city, and become to a certain degree unyielding; or it 
may undergo wrinklings or puckerings at various spaces, 
or its general tumefaction may produce a narrowing of 
the smaller tubes, and thus present obstacles to the pas- 
sage of air, and impart to it new vibrations; and hence 
the sibilus, But does sibilus ever occur in acute bron- 
chial or vesicular inflammation? And does it ever so 
|occur as to throw essential light upon morbid processes 
going on, and upon modes of treatment? Inflammation 
of the bronchial ramifications perhaps never exists with- 
out the natural secretion of their mucous surface being 
either diminished or increased, and, consequently, with- 
out the accompaniment of those sounds which indicate 
its defect or excess, é. e, without sibilus or crepitation. 
Sibilus is apt to occur at the beginning of such inflam- 
mation; and thus it corresponds with the pathological 
condition out of which it arises, the mucous membrane, 
when it is inflamed, becoming drier than ordinary before 
it yields a more abundant secretion. Sibilus, too, after 
it has arisen, is apt to be of short duration, seldom abid- 
ing long as the sole auscultatory symptom of such in- 
flammation. And herein also it corresponds with the 
pathological condition from which it proceeds; for the 
dryness of the mucous surface generally soon gives place 
to moisture, Hence it happens that sibilus is so seldom 
met with in practice, except with some mixture of cre- 
pitation. ‘The inflammation is, in truth, not submitted 
to our observation until the stage of dry sounds is pass- 
ing, or has already passed, into the stage of moist sounds. 
Nevertheless, there are cases in which sibilus is the sole 
and abiding symptom derived from auscultation, and a 
dryness of the air-passages the sole and abiding morbid 
condition. ‘They are cases distinct from asthma—cases 
of genuine inflammation, and so remarkable as to re- 
quire an especial notice. I have met with a frightful 
affection in children; but what its nature was I could 
never tell, until auscultation enabled me to unravel it. 
It commonly passes for inflammation of the lungs. But, 
when children have got well, they have got well so soon 
and so entirely, that I could never believe the disease 
to be pneumonia, although the symptoms seemed to in- 
dicate that it could be nothing else. 

** Last summer I went out of town to see a little boy, 
seven or eight years of age, whose life was very pre- 
cious to his family. He was thought to be dying of in- 
flammation of the lungs. | found him raised up in bed, 
supported by his nurse, and breathing with all his might. 
His skin was hot; his face flushed ; and hischest heaved, 
|and his nostrils quivered frightfully. There was no croupy 






















sound, Whatever the disease was, it was all within the 
chest. I percussed the chest: it sounded well in every 
part. listened: the air entered freely, and reached every 
cell and vesicle of the lungs; but there was not the least 
perception of the natural respiratory murmur: a shrill 
sibilus had taken place of it altogether. Wherever you 
applied your ear to the chest, you might fancy you 
heard the piping and screaming of a nest full of un- 
fledged birds. 

“But what was this disease’ Surely it was inflamma- 
tion largely diffused over the mucous surface throughout 
the bronchial ramifications, but inflammation as yet only 
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for fluid in the pericardium; for extensive hydrothorax 

water in the chest ;) for induration of a whole lung; for 
'stricture at some orifice of the heart. A few years ago 
the most sagacious physician could only have guessed at 
the real state of disease, and probably would have guessed 
wrong. Such severe dyspnea, so long continued, without 
lexpectoration, would probably have determined his diag- 
nosis to hydrothorax. But what was the disease? Every 
part of the chest sounded well to percussion. ‘The heart 
beat, regularly, and with a natural sound, only with too 
great frequency. What could it be? There reached the 
ear from every part of the chest to which it was applied a 








in its first stage; for the air, as it passed through them, loud sibilas. ‘The disease was an inflammation largely 
did not mingle with a particle of fluid anywhere, and the | diffused through all, perhaps, of the bronchial pass ges, 
sound it produced was a dry sibilus only. But how in. | great and small; inflammation abiding long in its first 
flammation yet only in its first stage ? ‘The boy had been |Stage, and limiting itself to one structure. But in this 
already ill four days. Still it might be inflammation in |cag®™the inflammation ultimately passed beyond its first 
its first stage. The boy continued ill two days longer, | #iage 5 for ultimately there arose an immense expectora- 
with the same kind and the same degree of suffering ;/tiom, and so the disease reached a favourable termination.” 
and then, under the influence of tartar emetic, the fever |—PP- 189-196. 
began gradually to subside, and the dyspnaa to abate. Moist sounds or crepitations are among the com- 
The sibilus gradually gave way to the healthy respiratory | | onost of auscultatory signs sroving, in the gene- 
meee, — he well heag sneque a of| saline, of sedan at th a 7 i ~~ xan ot es - 
any kind, 1e inflammation began and ended with the eect) oer tse he alate we Laat ar ta 
jira stage; and, although it continued with great severity | in ~ — Pe: my ee —— they ndure for weeks or 
for a week, it never got beyoad the first stage. ‘This is an months, and are harmless; in others they are accom- 
instance, which strikingly shows the value of auscultation | Panied by fever and great danger. In chronic dis- 
in detecting at once the state of things, about which you | ®@ses of the heart, in pulmonary hemorrhage, and in 
might go on conjecturing and conjecturing for ever what | the habitual coughs of the aged, crepitation may be 
it possibly might be, and not gain the least assurance what ; recognised. 
it actually was. Now, while the great constitutional symptoms are 
“In adults sometimes, but not so frequently as in chil-|our paramount guides to the full knowledge and treat- 
dren, I have met with the same evidences of acute inflam-| ment of each of these diseases as a whole, it is to this 
mation widely diffused through the bronchial ramifica-| crepitation we are to look in each particular case for 
tions, and remaining in this its first stage for days and | information as to what the disease is in the lung—its 
days together. In the mean time their mucous surface exact seat, extent, and the stage of its progress. A 
has still been dry throughout a great part of both lungs, | patient exhibits the following group of symptoms: 
agp se cor bap cenGnuad AP, capa and days together 10) «4, oppression of breathing, slight expectoration 
hear no other unnatural sound but a sibilus. Convales. | os di en wong } ie These } 4 
cence has taken place without expectoration, and the sibi.|% CUMING Pu'se, and much fever. lese are the 
lus has given way, without the intervention of any moist signs of disease of the lung ; they betoken, moreover, 
sound, at once to the murmur of health. But such inflam- | inflammation of the lungs. But what is its seat! Is 
mation, after lingering long in the first stage, will some-|it the large tubes or the small and vesicular structure ? 
times pass beyond it; and the whole mucous surface that | Is it equally indifferent whether the disease be in one 
was previously dry will pour forth an enormous secretion, |or the other! These are questions to which the phy- 
and the widely diffused sibilus will be changed into a widely | sician could only have answered by a guess a few 
diffused crepitation. Still the lungs are unhurt beyond |years ago; but, at this day, he is enabled to distinguish 
the lining membrane of the air-passages, and the patient! with certainty cases having the same general aspect, 
will get well, if he be not suffocated by the chormous ex-/ yet varying in their probability of cure. If he found 
pectoration. I am speaking of a disease which must be|in the forementioned patient that the crepitation was 
distinguished from asthma, according to the usual accep-| jarge exclusively, while the ear could detect the rash 
ones ot aol nth ids nd oan tho plneary velo he mould be war 
I am speaking of acute inflammation extending through- ranted in concluding the excess of fui _ é‘ in t 1e 
out the bronchial ramifications, and reaching, perhaps, the large air-tubes—that these were exclusively the seat 
of inflammation, and that the result would be favoura- 


vesicular structure of the lungs, putting on a peculiar . : : 
form, and affecting a peculiar course; but still of acute| ble; for he knows that even the acutest inflammation 


inflammation, as further evidenced by the remedies neces- 
sary for its relief. 

“ During the last summer I saw a gentleman who had 
been, two days previously, seized rather suddenly with 


of the larger bronchi is unapt to involve other parts 
of ‘the pulmonary tissue in disease. On the other 
hand, if the crepitation heard be small exclusively, it 
denotes the excess of fluid to be in the air-cells. There 





feverish symptoms, and with the most dreadful dyspneea.| is no respiratory murmur audible. The malady is a 
His lips were blue; he was labouring for breath, and|dangerous one—for the inflammation of the lesser 
coughing with + and yi wg gts rid poner! tubes and air-cells is apt to extend over the whole of 
of something which seemed to tease the larynx, but no ; , , f in- 
expectoration followed. Cupping on various parts of the | Be es saeerews ” oats —— — the 
chest (the state of vascular action required that uM. pacipans game diy homer wnat pers —— os 

. inflammatory process, the tendency of which is always 


should be drawn,) and tartar emetic in frequent doses, 4 : , asthe 
were the remedies employed; but in the same state of |"? efluse some kind of fluid, has caused it to be poured 


agony he remained fur a week, pro up in bed, striving | Ut in such quantities as to fill and obliterate the air- 
with all his might to free aa yng his pon heat cells and minute bronchi, and so to render them im- 
coughing and endeavouring to expectorate, but ineffectu-| Pervious to air. Thus the function of the lung is al- 
ally. What was going on all this time? There was an.| most destroyed and life is put in imminent peri]. Even 
guish enough for any disease of the most formidable name ;' here, however, his remedies may still help the labour - 
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ing organ—and then again auscultation gives him the; There are other auscultatory signs which regard 
earliest intelligence of the moment when hope may |the respiration, and the voice, which have been termed 
pectoriloquy, or chest-speech—cavernous respiration 
in. be s : . |—gurgling respiration—and gurgling cough. The 
“This,” says Dr. L.. “is a painful period of suspense IM | +5 former denote that there is a cavity in the lung 
a Pays — oo rege oy . vey age a which has a communication with a large air-tube, 
vart oli tas Ceasc oOo admil air, anc 1c patients sur- |,., i: . 
"ee, The disease may go farther than pct ae can The two latter prove that the it Snes ae a larger 
follow it. Auscultation only discovers that the lung does quantity of fluid than could be collected in any one 
not admit air; that it has become solid from having been | bronchus, which, mingling with the air im the act of 
permeable. But its textare may be softened; its cohesion | breathing, or in the succussion of coughing, gives 
destroyed ; and it may be reduced to a state of pulp and /rise, in the first case, to sounds which, to use Dr. La- 
rottenness, which is irreparable. But if its texture be not |tham’s illustration, are exactly similar to that which 
thus disorganized, it is yet capable of reparation; andja boy makes when he blows up soa p-suds with a pipe; 
then, the inflammation having ceased, auscultation beauti-!and in the second, to a sound as if the whole contents 
fully takes up its part again, and gives the first notice of of the cavity struck the ear with “a plash.” If the 
reparation, as it gave the first notice of disease. Crepita- | of, thoscope be placed over the windpipe of a healthy 
tion again begins to be heard where there was no sound; man when speaking, his voice will seem to come 
at first in a small space —th nm more exte nsively ; then through his throat and pass up the instrument directly 
some vesicular breathing is mixed with it; and the respi- to the ear: this is what, if heard in the chest, woald 
— —- and the crepitation seem as if contending constitute pectoriloquy. The cavernous respiration 
ono wea = olen perine hb wek. respiralery | varies according to the size and shape, and other cir- 
“ And what is going on all the while within the struc- cumstances of a cavity, which affect the ingress of air 
ture of the lungs? Even this. The lymph within and|'nto it. Sometimes the sound is as if air were blown 
around the pulmonary vesicles is gradually absorbed, and into a bottle ; at others, as if the air were blown into 
the air gradually finds admission within them. At first, the ear, or as if it were drawn out of the ear. ; 
it is impeded by the extravasated fluid it meets with in its| All these various sounds are best illustrated in con- 
passage ; but as the permeable texture of the langs gets|sumption; every step of this fatal malady may be 
disentangled and set free, it glides through them unobstruct- accurately traced, and in none is knowledge more 
ed and alone, and with the genuine murmur of health.”— completely an alleviation of those sufferings which it 
pp. 215, 216. too often cannot remove. It is said that one in stx of 
all who die, perish of consumption—this, perhaps, is 
signs of disease in the mucous membrane of the lungs ® little, though not much exaggerated. There are 
as heard during the act of respiration ; but when other |€W Who have not to mourn over its frequency, Tears 
parts of this organ are diseased, other sounds indicate |©®" scarcely number its v ictime—the father, the has- 
the nature of the malady. If instead of the natural |>@nd, the brother, the friend—he who reads and he 
respiratory murmur, we hear gusts of air puffed inand Who writes these lines will probably meet on equal 
out of the lung, this has been termed “bronchial re-|gTounds of a common sorrow—sorrowing more for 


spiration ;” and if, in the same spot, there is a hum- what is left than what is gone of life:— 


rationally be entertained. 


Hitherto we have only considered the auscultatory 


ming, muttering, though inarticulate sound, when the | “Omnia tecum una perierunt gaudia nostra, 
patient speaks, this is termed the “ bronchial voice,” | Que tuus in vita dulcis alebat amor.” 


or “ bronchcphony.” They have been so called be- | The essence of the malady consists in the deposi- 
cause both are formed in the larger bronchi. Here tion jin the lungs of a peculiar substance called tuber- 
we have an exaggeration of sound not only in the act cylous matter. It may exist in distinct small points 
of breathing, but in the resonance of the voice in which, by additional accretions, may clog up a large 
speaking. Why are the lungs now better conductors portion of the pulmonary tissue, rendering it at such 
of sound ? We know that solidity increases the power parts solid and impervious to air. These masses are 
of conducting sound ; we suspect, therefore, that the usually deposited immediately under the collar-bones; 
malady has caused the spongy pulmonary texture to and in the progress of the malady become first soft, 
be solidified ; but the group of general symptoms must then fluid, giving rise to abscess of the lung, which, 
determine the kind of malady. There are many dis- opening into a large air-tube, is at last expectorated 
eases by which the lungs are rendered dense. Thus, by cough. The evacuated abscess now is converted 
consumption fills up the air-cells with tuberculous jnto a cavity; thus the lungs in phthisis are in parts 
matter—pulmonary apoplexy, with blood—inflamma- first consolidated, and lastly excavated. Besides these, 
tion, with lymph—effusions of water or pus into the |the simple and direct effects of consuinption, the rest 
chest increase the density of the lungs by sque@zing|of the lung suffers indirectly. Its sounder portions 
and compressing them. The value of these ausculta-|are taxed to make up for the deficiency of the diseased ; 
tory signs, bronchophony and bronchial respiration, they become overworked, then overloaded and gorged, 
when taken alone, is not much, but when taken in or inflamed; and thus we have added to the sufferin 
conjunction with other symptoms, they are of the of the peculiar malady the painful irritations of fresh 
greatest importance. A patient may have a quick disease. The common course of swelled glands has 
pulse, a hurried respiration, a slight hacking dry been very aptly produced by Dr. Latham, as illustra- 
cough, a wasted and wasting body; these signs lead tive of what takes place in the progress of phthisis. 
you to suspect consumption—a very little additional; «4 You have all,” he says, “seen an ebsorbent gland of 
evidence will clear up all doubts. If the bronchial! i. neck become as hard and as large as a marble, but 
respiration or bronchial voice be heard, the part where | without pain, or heat, or discoloration of the integuments ; 
these fatal sounds arise is most assuredly altered and | and herd, and indolent, and marble-like, it has remained 
solidified, and articulate words could not more plainly |for weeks, or months, ot years. This is a mere deposition 
declare that consumption has begun. of tubercular matter in the substance of the gland. And 
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you have all seen an absorbent gland of the neck hard and fearfully interesting stage. An individual is suspected to 
large, and without pain, or heat, or discoloration of the be phthisical: he has some fever, some acceleration of 


integuments, for a while; but presently pain, and heat, pulse, some emaciation, and some cough ; all inconsider- 
and redness, have arisen, and what was hard has become |able in degree, yet all abiding; but no expectoration. In 
soft, and the integuments have become thin, and have |a patient thus suspected to be phthisical, auscultation may 
ulcerated or burst; and pus has been discharged, and |discover no more than this; that beneath the clavicle and 
with it a hard nucleus of tubercular matter ; whereupon labout the scapula the respiratory murmur is less clear on 
the swelling, heat, and pain, have subsided, and the parts | one side than on the other, and that, where the murmur 
have been restored without any remaining mark of injury,'is defective, there too, the chest is less resonant to percus- 








save a slight scar. This is a deposition of tubercular 
matter followed by inflammation in the substance of the 
gland. But the inflammation is restricted almost, if not 
altogether, to the gland itself; and it has no sooner done 
its work of eliminating the tubercular matter, than it 
ceases entirely. 

“In like manner you have seen many glands of the 
neck remain hard and indolent, or all or several of them 
go on to inflame and suppurate simultaneously, or in suc- 
cessiun. But the inflammation and suppuration have not 
continued longer, nor extended farther, than was needful 
for the purpose of eliminating the tubercular matter. 
There is (what is called) the specific limit of a disease. 
By this is meant the limit proper to its local morbid ac- 
tion, which, for any purpose it has to accomplish, it never 
need to transgress. Thus, in the instances alluded to, the 
specific limit of the disease was strictly preserved ; for if 
the tabercular matter was to be evacuated, no less degree 
of inflammation could have succeeded in bringing it to 
the surface. But in such tubercular affection of the cer- 
vical glands, the disease may spread beyond its specific 
limit. It may give occasion to inflammation both more 
severe and more extensive than is needed for the mere eli- 
mination of the tubercular matter; to inflammation per- 
vading the whole neck widely and deeply, and accompa- 
nied by diffused redness, and swelling, and pain; the whole 
subcutaneous cellular stracture, between the angle of the 
jaw and the clayicle, being loaded with effused serum and 
blood, and numerous apertures dipping with pus. And 
all this inflammation, with its destructive processes, is en- 
gendered and spread abroad from a mere nucleus of tuber- 
cular matter in a few absorbent glands. Yet in another 
ease this same tubercular matter lay indolent and harm- 
less, neither the constitution nor the part feeling any ap- 
parent inconvenience from it. And in another case it 
created just inflammation enough (and no more) to pro- 
duce a process of ulceration which might bring it to the 
surface. 

“ Behold here, upon the surface of the body, that very 
disease which in the lungs constitutes consumption! Be- 
hold here transacted before your eyes the same morbid 
changes and processes which (allowance being made for 
difference of structure) are there transacted within reach 
of the car! There are cases in which pulmonary tuber- 
cles abide long, and, perhaps, never suppurate, or at a very 
late period; and there are cases in which pulmonary tu- 
bercles excite around themselves just enough of inflamma- 
tion and suppuration to procure their own solution or eva- 
cnation,and no more; and again, there are cases in which 
pulmonary tubercles produce and spread abroad inflamma- 
tion of every degree and every extent throughout the lungs, 
beyond what is necessary to produce their own solution or 
evacuation. And these cases are to be distinguished from 
one another by auscultation. And their distinction is of 
vast practical importance.”—pp. 243-246. 

In all the several stages of ‘consumption much good 
may be done, much suffering removed, much solid 
comfort and support afforded, but especially in the 
first, when a seasonable word will postpone the malady 
and protract a valuable life. The first stage may be 


thus determined :— 


“ Let us consider pulmonary consumption in the stage 
of its first developement, as most uncertain, but its most, 


| 


sion. Now if, after repeated examinations, auscultation 
comes always to this result, no doubt can remain that tu- 
bercles are already formed in the upper lobe of one lung. 
But here is no unnatural sound, only the natural sound is 
in part defective; and this must arise from some impedi- 
ment to the passage of air through that portion of the 
lungs. Now impediment may arise from the deposition 
of lymph, or any of the common products of inflammation, 
as well as from tubercular matter. But inflammation is 
very unapt to take place, and its products to be effused 
into the apex of an upper lobe, while every other part of 
the lungs remains unaffected by it. It may ultimately 
reach this situation, but seldom, very seldom, begins in it. 
On the other hand, it belongs to phthisical disease to de- 
posite tubercles in the upper lobes first, and thence gra- 
dually to scatter them over the rest of the langs. Always 
bear in mind that there are no auscultatory signs which 
expressly bespeak tubercles. You are left to get at the 
knowledge of their existence by that sort of evidence 
which has been called circumstantial; auscultation, how- 
ever, having an important share in the result. As thus, 
auscultation finds the respiratory murmur defective at a 
certain part of the lungs; and hence we infer its obstruc- 
tion by the deposition of some kind of matter or other. 
But the part is that which nature chooses, above all others, 
for the deposition of tubercular matter; and hence we 
further infer that the matter is tubercular in this particu- 
lar instance, But, moreover, the constitutional symptoms 
are such as are wont to accompany phthisical disease; and 
hence we finally infer almost a certainty that tubercles 
are deposited at the upper part of one lung. We conclude 
that the thing must be, because it can be nothing else. 
Circumstantial evidence, it is acknowledged, may be as 
infallible as the evidence which bears direct attestation to 
the simple fact.”—pp, 233-235. 


When the mass of solid tubercle is about to soften 
and be converted into an abscess, a sharp sound 
(“click”) is heard in those points under the collar- 
bone, which hitherto had been dull and impervious to 
air. That the ear may not be deceived by an acciden- 
tal sound, the patient should be directed to cough, in 
order to dislodge any tough piece of phlegm which 
might have caused the noise. If, after repeated ex- 
amination under varying circumstances, the ringing 
sharp sound is heard, it is the most authentic sign of 
a fatal change. That the circumstances cannot be 
too widely varied before the physician comes to a de- 
cided opinion, the following admirable example of Dr. 
Latham’s own acumen will show :— 

** Some time ago I was desired to pronounce upon 
the nature of the disease, in a gentleman who was af- 
fected in this manner :+—He had suffered a long and 
abiding hectic, and had reached a state of extreme ema- 
ciation, but had a very slight cough, and expectorated 
only one large globule of yellow heavy matter once a 
day, immediately after he awoke in the morning. His 
little cough, his little expectoration, and his ability to 
inflate his lungs treely and deeply, encouraged a hope 
that he still might not have consumption, his abiding 
hectic and his extreme emaciation notwithstanding. I 
examined the chest, and found the respiratory murmur 
clear and loud, and vesicular. In the act of breathing 
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there was no unnatural sound, either cavernous or gur- 
gling, anywhere. Uaving learnt thus much, or, rather 
having puzzled myself thus far, I was interrupted in 
my further examination by some accident, and [ post. 
poned it until the next day. The next day I could get 
no more infcrmation from the mere breathing, except 


that, upon the whole, the air entered more freely into} 


one lung than the other; the other, however, not want- 
ing the vesicular murmur in any part. Neither from 
the voice could I get more information; it was neither 
cavernous nor pectoriloquous. Percussion elicited a 
somewhat different sound from the space between the 
clavicle and mamma on one side and the other. But 
the sound was dull on neither side. » What, however, 
neither the respiration nor the voice could declare by 
any authentic sign, was made clear and manifest by the 
act of coughing; viz. that there was a large cavity, full 
of fluid, occupying a space in one lung between the 
clavicle and the mamma. For when I desired the pa- 
tient to make as deep an inspiration as he could, and 
then to cough with all the force he was able, instantly 
there came plash after plash against my ear from the 
whole of this space; a sound which could only result 
from the agitation of fluid in a large cavity. 

** But why was there a vesicular murmur at this 
space? Probably because the cavity, large as it was, 
had a considerable stratum of healthy lung interposed 
between it and the walls of the chest. Why was there 
no pectoriloquy? These same conditions, the size of 
the cavity, and the intervention of healthy lung between 
it and the walls of the chest, were enough to prevent 
it. Besides, the cavity was full, and thus was unfavour- 
able to pectoriloquy. And why, above all, was there 
no gargouillement, no gurgling sound in the respiration, 
and little or no expectoration’ The air during ordinary 
respiration might not have free access to the cavity. 
The cavity was there, but there might be no consider- 
able bronchus entering it. Or, what is most probable, 
a considerable bronchus or bronchi entered it, but were 
obstructed by some obstacle, from within or from with- 
out, before they reached it. Either hypothesis will fur- 
nish the explanation, how a large cavity full of pus can 
exist in the lungs, and yet not enough of air find its way 
into it, in ordinary breathing, to produce an audible agi- 
tation of its contents, and not enough of matter find its 
way oul of it to furnish more than a scanty expectora- 
tion, In this case it took the whole night, and the con- 
tinual oozing of pus by some narrow passage from the 
cavity into the bronchi, to accumulate half an ounce rea 
dy to be expectorated in the morning.”—pp. 240-242. 


Although the deposition of tubercle in the lung and 
its subsequent softening are the genuine characters of 
phthisis, yet there is great variety in the course of the 
malady. In some, the first or tuberculous stage is 
slow, and attended With such slight symptoms, as 
merely to fix the attention of the patient and his 
friends on a feeble and declining state of general 
health. Such an individual is said never to be ill and 


never to be well; he outlives many with whom he, 


had been an object of pity—whose robust frames and 
capacities of active enjoyment he has envied. Per- 
haps a little bleeding trom the lung may excite alarm, 
which, however, is soon allayed: and then the usual 
hopes, and fears, and thoughts, and habits of his every 
day life run in their usual channels. If he be calm 


and placid, little will occur to break on his tranquil-, 


lity; if tinctured with melancholy, he will run the 
guantlet of medical inflictions, trying every name and 
system uppermost in the scum and froth of a metropo- 
litan reputation. 
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Having stated what consumption really is as a 
malady of the lungs, and compared certain forms of 
phthisis with kindred forms of disease in external 
parts, Dr. Latham proceeds to follow out his great 
practical distinctions. These distinctions are new; 
but they are stated with the precision and simplicity 
of truth, and are the unquestionable results of the vast 
experience of a wise observer. He shows that there 
is an unmixed phthisis and a mixed phthisis, and that 
each has its own auscultatory signs, marking all its 
stages, and suggesting its treatment, and determining 
the prognosis of the physician. Of the unmixed 
phthisis he describes two varieties— 

«* Consumption is perpetually presenting itself to me 
in this form. An individual loses the complexion of 
health, and becomes thin; he coughs a little; but per- 
haps he has no notable fever, and no constant accelera- 
tion of pulse. I auscult his chest, and find a dulness 
beneath one or both clavicles, or about one or both 
scapule, and a free respiratory murmur through every 
other part of the lungs. Here there is no disease be- 
yond tubercles; and while they occupy the upper lobe, 
the whole lungs besides are without a vestige of disease. 
This form of consumption may endure for years and 
years, the auscultatory signs continually denoting the 
same thing, and the patient getting neither a bit better 
nor a bit worse in the mean time. But he is a wretched 
invalid, and finds that there is something continually 
incapacitating him for the severer business of life. 

“To such a person it is a continual puzzle why he 
does not get well. He consults an infinite number of 
medical men; and it is remarkable that he gets no 
comfort or satisfaction from those who understand his 
disease the best, and the greatest comfort and satisfac- 
tion from those who understand nothing about it. Those 
who know what it is, out of kindness do not tell him 
the truth, and they cannot asseverate a falsehood stoutly 
enough to carry any weight with it; whereas, those 
who know nothing about it affirm boldly and unhesitat- 
ingly that i is all stomach, really believing that the 
whole and sole disorder is in the stomach, and that it is 
within the reach of an easy cure. Surely auscultation 
is so essential a help for arriving at the truth in such a 
case, that they who are skilled in the use of it always 
agree as to what the truth is: and, indeed, there is no 
wonder in their agreement: the wonder is, that they 
who do not arrive at the truth should so constantly 
agree in adopting the same fallacy. I have been some- 
what curious in my inquiries concerning this matter, 
and the constancy with which I have found the whole 
malady imputed to the stomach has appeared to me 
very strange. There is, however, a circumstance in 
the history of these cases which gives a colour of truth 
to this opinion, The state of the bowels is very fre- 
quently such as to demand the continual use of purga- 
tive medicine; and the cough often comes on, and with 
it a kind of asthmatic breathing, soon after dinner; and 
both continue as long as the stomach is distended with 
food. 

“In this form of chronic consumption, spittings of 
blood are apt to take place occasionally ; and, when 
they do, they must give fearful intimations of disease 
of the lungs to those who are not yet assured of it by 
auscultation. But I have known them also imputed to 
the stomach. In this form of chronic consumption, ab- 
scesses are apt to occur by the side of the rectum and 
to degenerate into fistulous sinuses. But in this form 
of consumption vomice are not postponed indefinitely: 
they at length are formed, and from that time the patient 
sinks rapidly. Often, when a fistulous sinus has been 
cured by an operation, and the long abiding discharge 
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from it abolished, an expectoration of pus will occur for!years, auscultation has discovered a vomica or vomice 
the first time, and never afterwards cease. From the at the apex of one lung, but, withal, a satisfactory vesi- 
first formation of vomicz the patient sinks rapidly. In cular murmur in ether parts. This individual, in what 
pulmonary consumption, characterized by the length regards eating and drinking, has lived a life of absti- 
of its tubercular stage, (if I may so call it,) and by ajnence, but a life of great toil in what regards exertion 
seeming reluctance to pass on to the formation of vomi- of body and mind. Sometimes his friends are full of ap- 
cz, when, after several years, vomice do ultimately prehenston about him; his hectic fever, his emaciation, 
take place, it is often in great numbers simultancously, | his cough, and expectoration, seem preludes to the 
or in very quick succession; so much so, that a lung, worst event; but again he rallies, and his mind and his 
which two or three weeks ago was, in a great part, dull body recover, or seem to recover, their wonted powers. 
to percussion, and yielded no sound to the ear but} “ But in this form of pulmonary consumption, a time 
bronchial breathing or bronchophony, will now give the | arrives at which there is no more resumption of the ap- 
clearest auscultatory signs that it is literally riddled with! pearance or reality of health, no more pausing between 
cavities; and not only so, but, if the patient survive a/|(as it would seem) the formation of one vomica and ano- 
little longer, that many cavities have run together, and ther. The hectic, the cough, the expectoration, con- 
a multitude become one. The same simultaneous gur-|tinue ; the emaciation increases; the strength declines ; 
gling when the patient breathes, and the same simultane- | and auscultation has no longer to seck the gargouille- 
ous plash when he coughs, will reach the ear from half ment, the cavernous breathing, or the pectoriloquy, in 
one side of the chest. one spot, but finds them at all times any where between 
“It is remarkable how, to the very last, the sounds| the clavicle and the mamma, or anywhere about the sca- 
are often properly and exclusively those of phthisical pula, on one or both sides. Here, too, however, it is 
disease, or rather those which it belongs to the essential remarkable, as in the other form of consumption, that 
conditions of phthisical disease in the lungs alone to the vesicular murmur of health is often heard to the 
produce, and those sounds only. There are cavernous last in all parts of the lungs besides ; and upon dissec- 
breathing, or gurgling breathing and gurgling cough, tion, that all parts are often found healthy which a tu- 
or pectoriloquy; and in whatever parts of the lungs bercle or vomica does not actually occupy. 
you have not these, if you have any sound at all, it is| “The difference between the present form of pulmo- 
the vesicular murmur of health. Nothing is more|nary consumption and the former is this—that the for- 
common, upon dissection, than to find the lungs most|mer lingered long in the tubercular stage, tubercular 
largely beset with tubercles and vomicz; and at the matter continuing to be deposited year after year, but 
same time every part of them, which a tubercle or a/no vomica occurring, until, at a very advanced period, 
vomica does not absolutely occupy, altogether healthy. |many were formed simultaneously, or in quick succes- 
** Such is one form of pulmonary consumption ; and sion, and hurried on the patient to dissolution with great 
it would seem to be, in many striking circumstances, rapidity ; whereas, in the present, the vomica, and vo- 
distinguishable from others. I may fairly wish that 1, mica only, is the object recognised by auscultation. Tu- 
had a less accurate knowledge of it; for that know-|bercle must precede it. But the tubercle is hardly de- 
ledge first came to me from observing its symptoms inj posited before the process of softening and evacuating 
two of my most valued friends, and from watching in it arises, and a vomica is the result. Thus tubercle is 
them, year after year, the sure but hesitating approaches formed after tubercle (as it should seem) with some in- 
of death. |terval of time between, and vomica after vomica; but 
“But consumption is perpetually presenting itself to, the vomica is the more abiding morbid condition. These 
me under a different character, The patient will live are genuine and unmixed forms of pulmonary consump- 
as long as he whose disease is slow to advance beyond | tion; and I have dwelt upon them because they are so, 
the stage of mere tubercles. His condition, however, |and because I am indebted for my knowledge of them, 
is different; and that condition varies more from time 45 distinguished from others, to auscultation. 
to time ; he will spit for a while considerable quantities) “ Of these two genuine and unmixed forms of phthisis, 
of pus, and then cease from expectorating altogether. the first is unquestionably the most hopeless. Where 
He will suffer hectic fever, and then throw it off, and| tubercles are largely deposited, and continue still to in- 
then suffer it again; lose his flesh, and recover it, and | crease, and do not pass on to vomice, there is never the 
then lose it again. Here, if you auscult the chest, you | smallest attempt towards a restoration to health—not 
will find cavernous respiration or pectoriloquy, a gur-|¢ven of a temporary or apparent restoration. But where 
gling respiration ora gurgling cough at the apex of one | tubercles arise one by one, ora few together, and this 
or both lungs, and at every other part a clear vesicular one or these few pass rapidly into the state of vomice— 
murmur. These are the cases in which pulmonary tu-|@nd where a pause ensues between each successive for- 
bercles excite around themselves just enough of inflam. | mation of tubercles or vomice—then, during that pause, 
mation and suppuration to procure their own solution | there is an opportunity for the powers of reparation to 
or evacuation, and no more. ‘The phthisical disease is|CeMe into action ; and, in truth, there often does arise a 
carrying on its own specific processes within its own manifest endeavour after health—an endeavour which 
specific limits. It is depositing tubercular matter, and succeeds so far as to recover some of its conditions, and 
then maturating, and softening, and evacuating it; and|to suspend the disease ; and then, during that pause, 
the result is the formation of a vomica. But, except in | there is always the hope (for where disease is suspended 
the seat of the vomica, the whole lung remains healthy. and health is partly recovered, we cannot help hoping) 
“ A very dear friend of my own was twelve years dy-| that reparation may be complete, and the disease abo- 
ing of consumption ; and another individual was twenty -| lished altogether.”—pp. 247—254. 
They had expectoration, and hectic fever, coming and| . ; 
going during twelve and twenty years; but they died Dr. Latham here takes occasion to discusss the 
before the days of auscultation, and, therefore, the exact question, “ Does consumption ever admit of cure!” 
condition of the lungs at different periods during the | And he considers, that, if ever, it must be in this form 
progress of their disease was not known. I know a Of unmixed phthisis which he has last described. To 
man, now living, who occasionally spits blood and pus, |this iunportant question, taken in a mere pathological 
and who has occasionally spit blood and pus during the sense, he answers in the affirmative, and allows that 
last twenty years. At various times during the last four!a vomica is capable of reparation. To the same ques- 
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tion, taken in the sense which those intend who have|truly 2 We cannot say that consumption is curable ; 
more than a scientific interest in proposing it, his ex-| but we can say (and truly) that there are cases of imputed 
perience has not allowed him to return the same satis | Consumption which put on such an aspect of the real dis- 
factory affirmation ; but it has allowed him te speak |@#s¢ that they are with difficulty distinguished from it, 
many words of encouragement and comfort to those Litity of core its essence. These are all within the possi- 
who may ask it in too desponding a spirit. | “We can say that there afe cases essentially phthisical, 
“ Does consumption ever admit of cure? A vomica)in which the disease is so lingering in a particular stage, 
certainly admits of reparation so far as not to be a vo-'that many years are often required to bring it to its fatal 
mica any longer, but not so far as to leave no trace|termination. The decline is gradual, almost impercepti- 
within the lungs. It leaves behind it a sear—that is, the | ble, but sure. These fall within my first deseription. 
disease ceases in the part, but the part is not restored to| “ And we can say that there are cases essentially phthi- 
the exact condition in which it was before the disease sical (and these fall under my second description) in which 
began. the disease accomplishes its course, as it were, by parts 
“In examining by dissection the bodies of those who|and parcels; many times apparently beginning, and many 
die of pulmonary consumption, among many existing times apparently ending, but alw ays (as far as I see) be- 
vomice we occasionally find the traces of a vomica healed. ginning again: a year or two of disease, a year or two of 
At the apex of the lung we find an indentation, and de-|health, then a year or two of disease again. Yet, upon 
scending from it, for half an inch or an inch, a thick per- these terms, I have known those who have passed neither 
pendicular line of toug!) ligamentous substance. Some- a short, nor a useless, nor an unbappy life. Ihave known 
times this substance, by being pulled asunder, is disco-|those who have so gathered up the fragments of their 
vered to contain the remains of a cavity, and sometimes broken health as to make them serve for high and use- 
not. But what imports this reparation of a single vomica, ful purposes, and put to shame the fewer and smaller per- 
if so many besides stillexist? A reparation of a twentieth formances of stronger men.”—pp. 254-258. 
part of the existing disease cannot be called a cure. ; aa . 
“ But in those who have not died of any pulmonary, The mixed phthisis next comes to be considered, 
symptoms, and who were never known during their lives and the mixed nature of its auscultatory signs. ‘The 
to have had any symptoms apparently phthisical, the same mixed character of the disease is derived from hemor- 
evidences have been found after death of what once was}rhage or inflammation being united with it in indi- 
a vomica, but no existing vomica together with it. This) yidual cases. We have not room for more than the 
is a cure, or tantamount to a cure. It is as much a cure passage in which Dr. Latham describes generally the 
as when a single scrofulous cervical gland goes on to sup-' condition under which the combination takes place. 
puration and heals with a scar. A single vomica, you 
may say, is as much of the essence of consumption, asa} “I think I have observed that, as long as the pulmonary 
hundred; and if the morbid structure (no matter how consumption remains in its tubercular stage, if an inflam- 
small) in which the disease essentially consists be repair-|mation or an hemorrhage be added to it, they are apt 
ed, the disease is eured—that is, the consumption is/to occur in distinct attacks, occasionally and casually. 
cured. But it was a consumption which nobody knew to} “I formerly mentioned the frequent cases of hemoptysis 
exist. Now all this may be very fine reasoning; but it|admitted into this hospital, which were connected with 
does not meet the plain meaning of the inquiry whether |tubercles of the lungs. ‘The attack is usually sudden ; the 
consumption be curable. It is not proof enough to com-|quantity of blood lost in a short time considerable; the 
mon sense of its being so, that a few isolated vomice, treatment required usually active; and the result, as far 
which gave no sign of their existenee, should have under-|as the mere hemorrhage is concerned, usually successful. 
gone reparation. All the world is asking us whether con-| Moreover, the auscu'tatory signs denote the mixed nature 
sumption be curable? Indeed, all the world is interested jof the disease. While the spitting of blood continues, and 
in the question: for there is hardly a family into which| perhaps for a short time after it has ceased, there is a large 
consumption, sooner or later, does not enter; and when ajor small crepitation commonly arising from a considerable 
man makes the inquiry (as it were) speculatively, or in-|space at the lower part of one or both lungs. This de- 
differently, he has most likely a real practical interest in|notes the bronchial or vesicular effusion, as distinguished 
it at home. Ile says, “ Is consumption a curable disease ?” | from the deposition of tubercles. ‘Then there is a diffused 
But he would say, “ I have a wife or a child, a brother or|dulness both to percussion and auscultation somewhere ; 
a sister, who is decidedly consumptive ; is there the least|perhaps between the clavicle and mamma on one side ; 
possible hope left me that they can recover ?” and an exaggerated respiratory murmur somewhere else ; 
“To the question proposed with such intent, it is a| perhaps between the clavicle and mamma on the other 
mockery to answer “Consumption is a curable disease ;”|side. These denote the deposition of tubercles, as distin- 
because, forsovth, its entire process from beginning to) guished from the bronchial or vesicular effusion. 
end—its formation, progress, cure—may be secretly trans-| “'To my experience bronchial or vesicular hemorrhage 
acted within the body without our knowing or suspecting|is more familiar as an accompaniment of phthisis, than 
anything about it. bronchial or vesicular inflammation ; the effusion of blood 
“If you ask me as a physician, whether I have ever|than the effusion of serum or mucus, while the disease is 
had experience of a perfect and satisfactory recovery |yet abiding in its tubercular stage. But when inflamma- 
taking place, where there have been all the best known/tion does occur, I have generally remarked in it the same 
popular symptoms of phthisis decidedly marked, symptoms | circumstances and attendant conditions which belong to 
which (as fur as they go) no physician could possibly say|the hemorrhage ; the same sadden and distinet mode of 
were not those of phthisis? I answer, “ Often.” attack ; and that degree of excitement of the blood-vessels 
“But if you ask me whether I have ever had experi-|which requires the same treatment, and the same success- 
ence of the like perfect and satisfactory recovery where|ful result. Moreover, there have been the same ausculta- 
there were all these popular symptoms, and, withal, the|tory signs ; namely, crepitation at the lower part of the 
conditions proper to phthisis, ascertained by ausculatory|lungs, produced by the effusion of serum or mucus; and 
signs to exist beyond a doubt within the lungs? I an-/dulness at the upper part, produced by the deposition of 
swer, “ Hitherto never.” tubercles. The only difference is, that in one case serum 
“ What shall you say then? How shall we answer the|or mucus is expectorated, and in the other blood. 
popular question in the popular sense, and still answer it} “ Bat it is when pulmonary consumption has advanced 
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beyond the tubercular stage that we find the most frequent) crepitations, and the vascular action which produces them. 
examples of its mixed character. Bronchial or vesicular) In my treatment of pulmonary consumption, I am accus- 
effusion is almost the constant accompaniment of vomicew;)tomed to make these crepitations serve me for practical 
and the expectoration is now often as much supplied by the | indications, endeavouring by all means to lessen and cir- 
mucous linin, of the air-passages as by the cavities them-| cumscribe them, and thus seeking, under the guidance of 
selves. You have only to go into the wards of the hos-| auscultation, to bring back the disease as much as possible 
pital, and you may at once acquaint yourselves in a dozen| within its specific limits, 
instances with the mixed Churacter of the auscultatory! “ The bronchial and vesicular effusion, which is the con- 
sounds, Gurgling cough, gurgling and cavernous respi-; comitant of vomice, submits itself to the influence of medi- 
ration, pectoriloquy, one, or several, or all together, will|/cive in various degrees. Very ofien when there are gur- 
show that this, that, and the other patient, have vomice in| ling cough, and gurgling and cavernous respiration and 
their lungs; and large and small crepitation, one or both | »ectoriloquy, at certain points, and, withal, large and small 
concurrently, will show also that this, that, and the other|crepitations diffused widely through the lungs, a sea-ona- 
patient, have fluid effused here, there, or everywhere,|ble remedy will entirely sweep away the latter sounds, and 
within the respiratory passages. leave the former alone. <A small enpping, a few leeches, 
“Now, when vomice have been long formed, and the|a blister, a liniment, a mustard cataplasm—one or other of 
expectoration long established, hemorrhage and inflam-jthese, according to the degree of vascular action, applied 
mation are less liable to occur in sudden and distinct at-|at the right time and in the right place, will produce im. 
tacks. The blood, or mucus, or scrum, which are now|mense relief, by bringing the disease back for a while 
separated from the surface of the air-passages, result from | within its specific limits. 
a vascular action of less force, but of more permanency, “ It is thus, as perhaps you may have remarked, that al. 
and are themselves more abiding. It should be remark.| most every phthisical patient brought into the hospital 
ed, however, that blood, which is more common in another |experiences great relief for a short time after his admission, 
stage of pulmonary consumption, is more rare in this; not|‘The poor, alas! are not only the chief victims of phthisis, 
that blood does not now sometimes appear, but it appears) but they suffer the discase with all its occasional superadded 
rather as a part of the expectorated matter, streaking or|evils, which their exposure, their hardships, and their necd- 























staining it, than as pure and sincere blood. Assuredly,| ful toils, will not allow them to escape. 


With them, the 


after the expectoration is established, sudden and profuse|superadded evils are often beyond all proportion to the 


gushes of blood seldom occur. Probably the expectoration 
itself is the security against them, the circulation thus ob- 
taining all the relief it stands in need of. Probably, too, 
the security becomes greater in proportion as the expec- 
toratiun is more copious and more free, and proceeds fro: 
a larger extent of mucous surface. 

“ All this is, in the nature of things, very probable, and 
it is confirmed to me by the striking facts which, in a few 
instances, I have known, of a copious muco-purulent 
expectoration suddenly ceasing, and a frightful hemop- 
tysis at once bursting forth; as if the circulation, being 
suddenly baffled, had sought and found the nearest way to 
free itself. In these instances, when the hemorrhage 
ceased, the expectoration was re-established. It should be 
mentioned, that in the destructive processes connected 
with the formation of many and large vomice, the blood- 
vessels of the lungs do not always escape ulccration, or 
rupture, while they are yet pervious; and then a mortal 
hemorrhage is the consequence. But such hemorrhage 
is purely accidental, and independent of any proper hemor- 
rhagic action (if I may so call it) in the vessels themselves. 
Let me guard you against a vulgar error. Haemoptysis 
and rupture of a blood-vessel are, in the popular sense, con. 
vertible terms ; so much is one conceived to he the natural 
and necessary consequence of the other. But rupture of 
a blood-vessel, which has been esteemed the only cause of 
hemoptysis, is unquestiunably the rarest cause of all; and 
this accident, which one might expect to find frequent in 
pulmonary consumption, nature has taken great pains to 
guard against; for no sooner does the destructive process 
of forming vomice within the lungs begin, than she scdu- 





disease itself. The tubercles and vomice may be few, 
and the bronchial and vesicular effusion immense ; and this 
superadded effusion may be for the first time submitted toa 
remedy when they reach the hospital, and then it is often 
in a great part or altogether swept away. No wonder that, 
from the relief which follows, the patients should sometimes 
believe themselves cured at once and entirely! But the 
effusion again and again returns, and requires again and 
again to be abated.”—pp. 266-273. 


Thus we have presented to the general reader an 
outline of one of the greatest modern improvements in 
our means of investigating diseases. The English 
press had hitherto afforded on this subject of ausculta- 
tion only translations from, or loose commentaries on, 
a French text. But Dr Latham has worked out the 
matter afresh for himself, and illustrated it by his own 
instances, put it in an English garb of thought and 
language, and adapted it to English common sense. 
Our account might have been rendered more accurate 
by being made more minute; but what it then would 
have gained in exactness, it would have lost in intelli- 
gibility to those who are uninitiated in the barbarisms 
of medical nomenclature. To those who are fasci- 
nated with the details of medicine, and who love to 
attribute to themselves all the ills that flesh is heir to, 
the perusal of Dr. Latham’s work will be good mental 
discipline. The unpretending good sense which per- 
vades it, and the just estimate he has made of the ob- 





jects, the means, and the powers of medicine, may 


lously betakes herself to closing up the arteries which lead|serve to unload the imaginations of such medical dilet- 


-_ 


to them by clots of blood: and as to the veins, partly (I 
believe) by the same process, and by otherwise arresting 
the circulation through them, she reduces them to imper- 
vious shreds, 

“ Now, in all cases of pulmonary consumption arrived 


tanti of the perilous stuff which they have gathered 
up for their own discomfort. As to those who are tor- 
tured by uncertainty—who know not what to hope 
nor What to fear—for some friend stricken with ma- 
lady, this little volume will remove from them the 


at the stage of vomice, I would recommend a constant re-|.- 4: ” : : . ; 
he di : mstant Fre-i« intinite vague,” and steady the mind and clear awa 
gard to the extent of the disease beyond its specific limits. all the mists which obscure the paths to action ; a | 


I would recommend that, besides attending to the sounds 
indicative of cavities, you should take especial note of 
crepitations, and how they vary im the distance to which 
they spread themselves from time to time. The gargouille- 
ment, and the pectoriloquy, and the vomice from which 





they arise, are beyond our reach remedially ; not so the'C 
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though its perusal may sometimes remove cheating 
hopes and baseless expectations, it will oftener rouse 
the anxious inquirer to economise those hours of life 
which seemed disputed by health and disease. We 
an wish nothing better for Dr. Latham’s fame, than 
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that his succeeding volumes should equal, in the in- 
vestigation of other diseases, the strength and sim- 
plicity with which that we now close has investigated 
the affections of the chest. 
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THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


“Sweet poet of the woods! a long adieu !” 


Tuts extraordinary character, whose loss will leave 
a peculiar blank in the literature of the present day, 
which no living writer can supply, had been for some 
time seriously indisposed by a severe attack of bilious 








JAMEs HOGG. 


pected from the author being entirely unknown, and 
the matter rather common-place, was consigned to an 
early oblivion. The attention of Sir Walter Scott, 
then Mr. Scott, about this time having being drawn 
to the poetical talent of Mr. Hogg, by his advice he 
was urged on to the publication of a volume of ballads, 
which shortly after was ushered into the literary 
world under the title of the * Mountain Bard.” These 
compositions emanating from a rough untatored mind, 
bore, notwithstanding, many secret indications of that 
high poetical imagination so peculiarly the gift of the 
author of “ Kilmeny ;” the ballad of “Sir David 
Greme,” and one or two others, standing forth as 
beautiful pieces of composition, and among, perhaps, 
the happiest efforts of the Shepherd’s muse. 

His “ Essay on Sheep,” which gained the Highland 





fever, which was converted into jaundice, succeeded) Society premium, coupled with thé success of the 
by a paralytic stroke, that deprived him of the power|* Mountain Bard,” produced such a fund as tempted 
of speech, and terminated in his death on Saturday, him to embark in some wild agricultural scheme, 
the 21st of November, 1835, at his residence at Al-| which of course failed; and he then determined on 
trive Lake, on the Yarrow. For the following me-| settling in Edinburgh, and following out the uncertain 
moir of him we are indebted to the columns of “ The | calling of a literary adventurer. He was scarcely 
Edinburgh Evening Post.” |well warmed in his new mode of life before he got 


With the sole exception of Burns, Mr. Hogg stands 
forth as our greatest Scottish poet; and when we con-| 
sider the early struggles of the man, his obscure birth 
and want of education, and look at the triumphant 
manner in which, by the mere force of his natural 
abilities, he overcame them all, and placed himself in| 
the first rank of modern poets, we cannot sufficiently 


some insight into the precarious trade in which he had 
now enlisted. His first volume was the “ Forest 
Minstrel :” from this, a work of no great merit, no 
pecuniary return was received. At this bleak and 
cheerless period, however, when friends were few, 
and hope had almost forsaken him; when poverty was 
pressing hard on one hand, and on the other the chil] 


do honour, where so much is due. \of disappointed hopes was embittering the prospects of 
Two separate biographies of the Shepherd, by him-| the future; it is pleasant to recur to the well-timed 
self, have already appeared: one attached to the benevolence of his friends Messrs. Grieve and Scott, 
* Mountain Bard,” the other adhibited to the “ Altrive| who, with a kindness almost paternal, supplied all his 
Tales:” and we must not pass over the well-written) wants; and, to the honour of the poet, he has not al- 
sketch of his life and literary progress by Dr. Moir of|lowed the merits of his kind patrons to pass without 
Musselburgh, which appeared in the Edinburgh Lite-| bestowing on them the meed of kind and grateful re- 
rary Gazette, in 1829. To these we are indebted for| membrance. 
some portion of the following sketch; but we trust) The “Forest Minstrel” having failed in the object 
enough will be found of new and interesting matter to of primary importance to its author (at this moment 
justify as in laying this short biographic memoir of some pecuniary return,) Mr. Hogg, with his poor and 
the life and literary career of Mr. Hogg before our|scanty knowledge of men and manners as they then 
readers. |existed, and having but barely dipped into contempo- 
Mr. Hogg was born on the 25th of January, 1772. | rary literature, determined on starting a weekly peri- 
His education reached no farther than being able to! odical, which he christened “ The Spy,” the pages of 
overcome the class that read in the Bible, and “de-| which were to be wholly devoted, bating a few at- 
filing several sheets of paper in vain attempts to form! tempts at criticism, to moral essays, and the refined 
a letter:” in all, he thinks “he might have been! elegancies of polite literature. How Mr. Hogg, who 
about halfa year at school.” A scene of uninterrupt-| at this time “ knew no more of human manners than 
ed labour and great privation marked his bovhood;!a child,” and “had read next to none,” was fitted for 
and, at the age of fourteen, having gleaned from his\his task, the reader may judge, and of course antici- 
scanty earnings the enormous sum of five shillings,| pate the consignment of his work to the “tomb of all 
the bard in embryo laid it out in the purchase of athe Capualets” long before the expiration of the first 
fiddle, on which he kept sawing away every night in| year from its birth. 
the cow-house, to his own infinite delight, and At this time, the darkest period of his life, when his 
annoyance of every one around him. The life of|literary speculations, from which he anticipated a 
Wallace, and Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd, were among’ livelihood, had all failed; harassed and disappointed, 








the first volumes that fell into his hands; and, strange 
to say, he was disappointed that they were not writ- 
ten in prose, as in attempting to follow out the line, 
he often lost the sense altogether. 

At the age of eighteen he made his first attempts 
in verse; and if they were of indifferent merit, (“ bit- 
terly bad,” as he calls them,) they were at all events 
voluminous and varied ; as they consisted of eclogues, 
epistles, comedies, pastorals, et hoc genus omne. On 
a visit to Edinburgh to attend the sheep-market, he 
ventured on a volume, which, as might have been ex- 


poor, and comparatively friendless—that hour when 
mediocrity sinks, and genius overcomes—the expec- 
tations of his few steady admirers were destined to be 
fully realised in the production of the “Queen's 
Wake ;” a work which, overlooking a few defects of 
style, is one of the finest poetical attempts in the lan- 
guage. From the cold shade of neglect that had set- 
tled around him, he thus, by one bold effort, extricated 
himself, and emerged into the full sunshine of popula- 
rity and fame. The different tales that intersect the 
poem evince his complete mastery over the muse; 
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whether stirring up the reader with the wild and hur-joriginated “The Poetic Mirror,” a singular work, 

ried measure of “ Young Kennedy,” singing to him of comprising many pieces of first-rate excellence ; more 
. | : . . 

the exploits of the Fairy Queen and her attendant/especially the imitations of Wordsworth, Wilson, and 














sprites, with silver bells at each horse’s mane, in the) Coleridge. 


This work passed into a second edit on, 


fine ballad of “ Old David,” descending to the queer/and altogether was highly successful. 


and ludicrous in the “ Witch of Fife,” or in his un- 


“Dramatic Tales,” in two volumes, succeeded 


equalled poem of “ Kilmeny” transporting him to an-| The Mirror;” but, with the exception of “ The Hunt- 


other and a lovelier world, enriching the descriptions 
with an imagery almost supernatural, and presenting 
to his gaze landscapes of a beauty so surpassing, that 
earth, with all its tame realities, fades and grows dim 
before the sunshine of that heavenly dream. Alto- 
gether, this remarkable production, emanating from a 
source so unexpected, produced at the time a great 
sensation in the literary world. 

About this period, the Scottish Review, a quarterly 
periodical, was in its glory; and to its pages the Shep- 
herd was an occasional contributor. Among other 
articles from his pen appeared a critique on the “Isle 
of Palms,” then just published ; in which, after expa- 
tiating with characteristic enthusiasm on the delight 
he had experienced from its pages, he esteemed it as| 
an indispensable part of the critic’s vocation to find | 
fault, and thought he had detected a glaring error in 
Mr. Wilson’s sending his hero and heroine over some | 
hundred miles of ocean in an open boat, without hav-| 
ing stocked it with provisions. It was not the length 
or peri! of the way, but the want of provant that Hogg 
so bitterly complained of. An introduction to its | 
author soon after this took place; and the story was 
brought above board. 

“You ken,” said Hogg, “ that it was arrant non- 
sense to set a man and wife awa sailing over the sea, | 
wi’ nething to fill their stomach but the cold wind. | 
You should most certainly ha’e put some store of pro-| 
visions in the boat.” | 

* Oh, sir,” returned Mr. Wilson, somewhat amused 
at James, “they were on the water only a single 
night; and, moreover, let me tell you, filling the 
belly is scarcely one of the poetical occupations. You 
know, sir, they may have had bread and cheese in their 
pockets, without my taking the trouble of mentioning | 
that in the poem.” 

“ Faith, | dare say you're right after a’,” said the 
Shepherd, with a sagacious shake of his head: “I dare} 
say you're right; but do you ken, the thing never, 
struck me, man.” 

In 1815, Mr. Hogg again appeared before the pub-, 
lic in the “ Pilgrims of the Sun ;” a work of unequal! 
merit, although possessing some splendid passages, | 
well worthy of the now-established fame of the poet. 
This work, most singularly, was bargained for by Con- 
stable, and Manners and Miller, and also by Murray 
of London ; but at last appeared with Mr. Black wood’s 
name on the title-page. Its success at home was 
comparatively trifling ; but in America two successive 
reprints were made of it, and ten thousand copies cir- 
culated through that country. Soon after the date of 
the * Pilgrims of the Sun” appeared “ Mador of the 
Moor,” a work in the Spenserian stanza, but greatly 
inferior to its predecessor, both in conception and in ex- 
ecution. The success of this work not being very 
satisfactory, Mr. Hogg now set himself down to col- 
lect pieces from the great living bards of Britain; but 
the refusal of the Jate Sir Walter Scott, coupled with 
other untoward circumstances, determined him on 
changing his original plan, and venturing on the bold 
step of writing imitations of the whole himself. Thins 


| 








ing of Badlewe,” the volume contains little surpassing 
the ordinary standard. Not so, however, thonght Mr. 
Hogg; who, laying the fault at the door of the pub- 
lic, and ascribing its failure entirely to bad taste on 
their part, abandoned poetry for the time, and set him- 
self down seriously to excel in prose. “The Brownie 
of Bodsbeck and other Tales” was the result of this 
attempt; but while we must say little for the main 
story, we will mark with our strongest meed of ap- 
probation “The Wool Gatherers,” which, through 
the long lapse of time since we read the story, yet re- 
mains in its every incident fresh and distinct in our 
memory; a sure criterion by which to judge of the 
merits of any production. 

It was not until 1819 that Mr .Hogg again appeared 
before the public ; when he produced the first volume 
of “ The Jacobite Relics,” a work of great talent and 
considerable research. The second volume of this 
collection did not come forth until 1821; but in every 
point it fulfilled the expectation created by its prede- 
cessor: in the latter part of it, composed of modern 
imitations of Jacobite ballads, there are some of Mr. 
Hogg’s best lyrics, and, among the rest, “ Donald 
M‘Gillvray,” one of his happiest songs. Very shortly 
after the publication of this last volume, “ Winter Eve- 
ning Tales” made their appearance. This work, com- 
prising all his earlier efforts in prose, and here and 
there sprinkled with a legendary ballad, is one of his 
most successful publications. The stories of “ Donald 
Campbell!” and “ Basil Lee” are among the best prose 
tales we know; especially the latter, which contains 
in the episode of the * Widow of Loch Kios” passages 
in the terrible and sublime to which we have no equal 
but in “ Wandering Willie’s Tale,” by far the finest 
piece of diablerie in modern literature. 

On the occasion of the King’s visit to Scotland in 
1822, Mr.. Hogg welcomed his sovereign in “ The 
Royal Jubilee, a Scottish Masque.” In this poem 
there is an absurd blending of the serious with the lu- 
dicrous; but there are some fine touches, and not a 
few of his best songs are scattered throughout its 
pages. The Shepherd now took it into his head to be- 
come a novelist in right earnest; and in that capacity 
commenced writing for the London market. But an 
one who has waded through “ The Perils of Man,” 
the “ Perils of Woman,” and “ The Confessions of a 
Justified Sinner,” must have marked them only for 
the absurd pictures of human feelings and manners 
with which their pages are imbued. Many passages 
no doubt there are of much power and beauty, but 
bombast and fustian predominate ; and we cannot view 
them as adding in any degree to the fame of the author 
of the “ Queen’s Wake.” 

Turning again from the beaten path of prose to the 
flowery fields of poetry, Mr. Hogg came forth in an 
epic entitled “ Queen Hynde :” not one of his happiest 
efforts, however, the story being too confused, and 
shrouded in a mystery from beginning to end, from 
which the reader never gets fairly cleared. Notwith- 
standing the fine bursts of imaginative feeling, and the 
scattered passages of high poetical excellence that 
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that his succeeding volumes should equal, in the in-|pected from the author being entirely unknown, and 
vestigation of other diseases, the strength and sim- the matter rather common-place, was consigned to an 
plicity with which that we now close has investigated early oblivion. The attention of Sir Walter Scott, 
the afiections of the chest. then Mr. Scott, about this time having being drawn 
to the poetical talent of Mr. Hogg, by his advice he 
was urged on to the publication ot a volume of ballads, 
which shortly after was ushered into the literary 
world under the title of the * Mountain Bard.” These 
compositions emanating from a rough untutored mind, 
bore, notwithstanding, many secret indications of that 
high poetical imagination so peculiarly the gift of the 
author of “ Kilmeny ;” the ballad of “Sir David 
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Tnts extraordinary character, whose loss will leave 
a peculiar blank in the literature of the present day, 
which no living writer can supply, had been for some 
time seriously indisposed by a severe attack of bilious 





Greme,” and one or two others, standing forth as 
beautiful pieces of composition, and among, perhaps, 
the happiest efforts of the Shepherd’s muse. 

His “ Essay on Sheep,” which gained the Highland 


fever, which was converted into jaundice, succeeded) Society premium, coupled with thé success of the 
by a paralytic stroke, that deprived him of the power!“ Mountain Bard,” produced such a fund as tempted 
of speech, and terminated in his death on Saturday, him to embark in some wild agricultural scheme, 
the 21st of November, 1835, at his residence at Al-| which of course failed; and he then determined on 


trive Lake, on the Yarrow. For the following me-| 
moir of him we are indebted to the columns of * The! 
Edinburgh Evening Post.” 

With the sole exception of Burns, Mr. Hogg stands 
forth as our greatest Scottish poet; and when we con- 
sider the early struggles of the man, his obscure birth 
and want of education, and look at the triumphant 
manner in which, by the mere force of his natural 
abilities, he overcame them all, and placed himself in 


settling in Edinburgh, and following out the uncertain 
calling of a literary adventurer. He was scarcely 
well warmed in his new mode of life before he got 
some insight into the precarious trade in which he had 
now enlisted. His first volume was the “ Forest 
Minstrel :” from this, a work of no great merit, no 
pecuniary return was received. At this bleak and 
cheerless period, however, when friends were few, 
and hope had almost forsaken him; when poverty was 


the first rank of modern poets, we cannot sufficiently pressing hard on one hand, and on the other the chil) 
do honour, where so much is due. ‘of disappointed hopes was embittering the prospects of 
Two separate biographies of the Shepherd, by him-'the future; it is pleasant to recur to the well-timed 
self, have already appeared: one attached to the benevolence of his friends Messrs. Grieve and Scott, 
“ Mountain Bard,” the other adhibited to the “ Altrive; who, with a kindness almost paternal, supplied all his 
Tales:” and we must not pass over the well-written) wants; and, to the honour of the poet, he has not al- 
sketch of his life and literary progress by Dr. Moir of|lowed the merits of his kind patrons to pass without 
Musselburgh, which appeared in the Edinburgh Lite-| bestowing on them the meed of kind and grateful re- 
rary Gazette, in 1829. To these we are indebted for| membrance. 
some portion of the following sketch; but we trust! The “Forest Minstrel” having failed in the object 
enough will be found of new and interesting matter to of primary importance to its author (at this moment 
justify us in laying this short biographic memoir of, some pecuniary return,) Mr. Hogg, with his poor and 
the life and literary career of Mr. Hogg before our|scanty knowledge of men and manners as they then 
readers. | existed, and having but barely dipped into contempo- 
Mr. Hogg was born on the 25th of January, 1772. | rary literature, determined on starting a weekly peri- 
His education reached no farther than being able to odical, which he christened “ The Spy,” the pages of 
overcome the class that read in the Bible, and “de-| which were to be wholly devoted, bating a few at- 
filing several sheets of paper in vain attempts to form) tempts at criticism, to moral essays, and the refined 
a letter:” in all, he thinks “he might have been! elegancies of polite literature. How Mr. Hogg, who 
about halfa year at school.” A scene of uninterrupt-| at this time “ knew no more of human manners than 
ed labour and great privation marked his bovhood;'a child,” and “had read next to none,” was fitted for 
and, at the age of fourteen, having gleaned from his| his task, the reader may judge, and of course antici- 
scanty earnings the enormous sum of five shillings,| pate the consignment of his work to the “tomb of all 
the bard in embryo laid it out in the purchase of a|the Capalets” long before the expiration of the first 
fiddle, on which he kept sawing away every night in| year from its birth. 
the cow-house, to his own infinite delight, and the} At this time, the darkest period of his life, when his 
annoyance of every one around him. The life of|literary speculations, from which he anticipated a 
Wallace, and Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd, were among livelihood, had all failed; harassed and disappointed, 





the first volumes that fell into his hands; and, strange 
to say, he was disappointed that they were not writ- 
ten in prose, as in attempting to follow out the line, 
he often lost the sense altogether. 

At the age of eighteen he made his first attempts 
in verse; and if they were of indifferent merit, (* bit- 
terly bad,” as he calls them,) they were at all events 
voluminous and varied ; as they consisted of eclogues, 
epistles, comedies, pastorals, et hoc genus omne. On 


a visit to Edinburgh to attend the sheep-market, he 
ventured on a volume, which, as might have been ex- 





poor, and comparatively friendless—that hour when 
mediocrity sinks, and genius overcomes—the expec- 
tations of his few steady admirers were destined to be 
fully realised in the production of the “Queen's 
Wake ;” a work which, overlooking a few defects of 
style, is one of the finest poetical attempts in the lan- 
guage. From the cold shade of neglect that had set- 
tled around him, he thus, by one bold effort, extricated 
himself, and emerged into the full sunshine of popula- 
rity and fame. ‘The different tales that intersect the 
poem evince his complete mastery over the muse; 
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whether stirring up the reader with the wild and hur-;originated “The Poetic Mirror,” a singular work, 
ried measure of “ Young Kennedy,” singing to him of comprising many pieces of first-rate excellence ; more 
the exploits of the Fairy Queen and her attendant/especially the imitations of Wordsworth, Wilson, and 
sprites, with silver bells at each horse’s mane, in the|/Coleridge. This work passed into a second edit on, 
fine ballad of “ Old David,” descending to the queer|and altogether was highly successful. 
and ludicrous in the “ Witch of Fife,” or in his un-| “ Dramatic Tales,” in two volumes, succeeded 
equalled poem of “ Kilmeny” transporting him to an-|“ The Mirror;” but, with the exception of * The Hunt- 
other and a lovelier world, enriching the descriptions| ing of Badlewe,” the volume contains little surpassing 
with an imagery almost supernatural, and presenting the ordinary standard. Not so, however, thought Mr. 
to his gaze landscapes of a beauty so surpassing, that Hogg; who, laying the fault at the door of the pub- 
earth, with all its tame realities, fades and grows dim lic, and ascribing its failure entirely to bad taste on 
before the sunshine of that heavenly dream. Alto- their part, abandoned poetry for the time, and set him- 
gether, this remarkable production, emanating from a self down seriously to excel in prose. “The Brownie 
source so unexpected, produced at the time a great of Bodsbeck and other Tales” was the result of this 
sensation in the literary world. attempt; but while we must say little for the main 
About this period, the Scottish Review, a quarterly story, we will mark with our strongest meed of ap- 
periodical, was in its glory; and to its pages the Shep- probation “The Wool Gatherers,” which, throngh 
herd was an occasional contributor. Among other the long lapse of time since we read the story, yet re- 
articles from his pen appeared a critique on the “Isle mains in its every incident fresh and distinct in our 
of Paims,” then just published ; in which, after expa-, memory; a sure criterion by which to judge of the 
tiating with characteristic enthusiasm on the delight) merits of any production. 
he had experienced from its pages, he esteemed it as| It was not until 1819that Mr .Hogg again appeared 
an indispensable part of the critic’s vocation to find| before the public; when he produced the first volume 
fault, and thought he had detected a glaring error in of * The Jacobite Relics,” a work of great talent and 
Mr. Wilson’s sending his hero and heroine over some|considerable research. The second volume of this 
hundred miles of ocean in an open boat, without hav-/collectien did not come forth until 1821; but in every 
ing stocked it with provisions. It was not the length’ point it fulfilled the expectation created by its prede- 
or peri! of the way, but the want of provant that Hogg cessor: in the latter part of it, composed of modern 
so bitterly complained of. An introduction to its|imitations of Jacobite ballads, there are some of Mr. 
author soon after this took place; and the story was|Hogg’s best lyrics, and, among the rest, “ Donald 
brought above board. | M‘Gillvray,” one of his happiest songs. Very shortly 
“You ken,” said Hogg, “ that it was arrant non-|after the publication of this last volume, “ Winter Eve- 
sense to set a man and wife awa sailing over the sea,/ning Tales” made their appearance. This work, com- 
wi’ nething to fill their stomach but the cold wind.) prising all his earlier efforts in prose, and here and 
You should most certainly ha’e put some store of pro-| there sprinkled with a legendary ballad, is one of his 
visions in the boat.” |most successful publications. The stories of “ Donald 
“ Oh, sir,” returned Mr. Wilson, somewhat amused | Campbel!” and “ Basil Lee” are among the best prose 
at James, “they were on the water only a single|tales we know; especially the latter, which contains 
night; and, moreover, let me tell you, filling the in the episode of the * Widow of Loch Kios” passages 
belly is scarcely one of the poetical occupations. You | in the terrible and sublime to which we have no equal 
know, sir, they may have had bread and cheese in their |but in “ Wandering Willie’s Tale,” by far the finest 
pockets, without my taking the trouble of mentioning pece of diablerie in modern literature. 
that in the poem.” | On the occasion of the King’s visit to Scotland in 
“ Faith, I dare say you're right after a’,” said the; 1$22, Mr.. Hogg welcomed his sovereign in “ The 
Shepherd, with a sagacious shake of his head: “I dare Royal Jubilee, a Scottish Masque.” In this poem 
say you're right; but do you ken, the thing never there is an absurd blending of the serious with the lu- 
struck me, man.” |dicrous; but there are some fine touches, and not a 
In 1815, Mr. Hogg again appeared before the pub-| few of his best songs are scattered throughout its 
lic in the “ Pilgrims of the Sun ;” a work of unequal! pages. The Shepherd now took it into his head to be- 
merit, although possessing some splendid passages,/come a novelist in right earnest; and in that capacity 
well worthy of the now-established fame of the poet.|commenced writing for the London market. But any 
This work, most singularly, was bargained for by Con-|one who has waded through “ The Perils of Man,” 
stable, and Manners and Miller, and also by Murray|the “ Perils of Woman,” and “ The Confessions of a 
of London ; but at last appeared with Mr. Blackwood’s| Justified Sinner,” must have marked them only for 
name on the title-page. Its success at home was|the absurd pictures of homan feelings and manners 
comparatively trifling ; but in America two successive | with which their pages are imbued. Many passages 
reprints were made of it, and ten thousand copies cir-|no doubt there are of much power and beauty, but 
culated through that country. Soun after the date of] bombast and fustian predominate ; and we cannot view 
the “ Pilgrims of the Sun” appeared “ Mador of the|them as adding in any degree to the fame of the author 
Moor,” a work in the Spenserian stanza, but greatly | of the “ Queen's Wake.” 
inferior to its predecessor, both in conception and inex-| Turning again from the beaten path of prose to the 
ecution. The success of this work not being very| flowery fields of poetry, Mr. Hogg came forth in an 
satisfactory, Mr. Hogg now set himself down to col-/epic entitled “ Queen Hynde :” not one of his happiest 
lect pieces from the great living bards of Britain; but| efforts, however, the story being too confused, and 
the refusal of the late Sir Walter Scott, coupled with| shrouded in a mystery from beginning to end, from 
other untoward circumstances, determined him on| which the reader never gets fairly cleared. Notwith- 
changing his original plan, and venturing on the bold| standing the fine bursts of imaginative feeling, and the 
step of writing imitations of the whole himself. Tins|scattered passages of high poetical excellence that 
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here and there enrich the poem, we must still consi- 
der it, as, on the whole, more in the light of a failure, 
than as any addition to his literary reputation. 

We must now advert to a brighter era in the Shep-' 
herd’s career,—the collection of his prose sketches un- 
der the title of “ The Shepherd’s Calendar ;” by far] 
the most finished and interesting, with the exception) 
of the “ Queen’s Wake,” of all his works. There the| 
Shepherd is at home; recounting the deeds of his} 
early days: or the credulous chronicler of past events, | 
stamping with the rich unpress of his genius the most} 
homely tiuman episodes, and endearing them to our| 
recollection by many fine passages of quiet pastoral | 
beauty. These chapters appeared originally in the} 
pages of Blackwood’s Magazine, and had been much) 
admired long before the idea of collecting them into a 
separate and distinct volume occurred to their author. 

It is needless to particularise the later productions 
of the Shepherd: suffice it to say that, except the col- 
lection of his songs, many of which are quite exqui- 
site, none of them contributed much to the fame of 
the author of the “ Queen’s Wake.” 

In 1832 Mr. Hogg visited London; and during his} 
short sojourn there was the lion of the day. He was 
dined, and bepraised, and flattered by the great: 
every one exhibiting more anxiety than another how 
to show his kindness, and extend his patronage. 

In personal appearance Mr. Hogg was a well-built, 
active, and muscular man; about the middle height; 
with a sharp, lively gray eye, an expansive forehead, 
and sandy hair; with a fresh and ruddy colour on his 
cheek, the concomitant of a sound constitution and 
good health. At titnes when he doffed the plaid, and 
visited the city in his new suit of sables, he had some- 
thing in his appearance akin to the homely and bene- 
volent minister of some quiet country parish, far away 
among the hills: but when in his yellow vest and his 
brown coat, with the hearty shake of the hand, and 
the gruff, homely, and heartfelt inquiry after “a’ at 
hame,” we had the warm-heated sheep-farmer ;—a 
lover of out-of-door exploits, and athletic exercises ; 
“an angler by the streams, and a hunter on the 
hills.” 

The crave has now closed over the remains of a na- 
tional poet ; and a widow, with her five children, has 
to mourn over a cheerful home made desolate. Now 
is the time to exhibit kindness; now is the time to 
stretch forth the hand of liberality. Hugg was never 
rich—how could he have been so? And it is to be 
feared that those who looked up to him for support 
must be anything than well left. Let us hope, how- 
ever, for the honour of our country, of Scotland, whose 
manners, and customs, and feelings, the departed poet 
so ably and beautifully illustrated, that this appeal to 
their better and nobler feelings will not be made in 
vain, and that some plan will be immediately organised 
for insuring the moderate competence of the widow 
and the fatherless; that the readers of the “ Queen’s 
Wake,” in after ages, may not look back upon us with 
shame and indignation, for suffering them to remain 
in distress and penury. But the thing cannot, must 
not, be so; and we confidently look forward to the im- 
mediate collection of a fund sufficient for ever to raise 
them beyond the fear of want. Let no one pretend 


that he honours the memory of James Hogg, unless 
he proves it by extending a helping hand to his help- 
Jess family. 
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Extempore Effusion, upon reading in the Newcastle Jour- 
nal, the Notice of the Death of the Poet, James Hogg. 


When first, descending from the mourlands, 
I saw the stream of Yarrow glide 

Along a bare and open valley, 

The Ettrick Shepherd was my guide. 


When last along its banks I wandered, 
Through groves that had begun to shed 
Their golden leaves upon thefpathways, 
My steps the Border Minstrel led. 


The mighty Minstrel breathes no longer, 
’Mid mould'ring ruins low he lies; 

And death, upon the Braes of Yarrow, 
Has closed the Shepherd-poet’s eyes : 


Nor has the rolling year twice measured, 
From sign to sign, his steadfast course, 
Since every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvellous source ; 


The rapt one of the godlike forehead, 
The heaven-eyed creature, sleeps in earth; 
And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle, 

Has vanish’d from his lonely hearth. 


Like clouds that rake the mountain-summits, 
Or waves that own no curbing hand, 

How fast has brother followed brother 

From sunshine to the sunless land! 


Yet I, whose lids from infant slumbers 
Were earlier raised, remain to hear 
A timid voice, that asks in whispers, 
* Who next will drop and disappear ?” 


Our haughty life is crown’d with darkness, 
Like London with its own black wreath, 

On which, with thee, O Crabbe, forth-locking 
I gazed from Hampstead’s breezy heath ; 


As if but yesterday departed, 

Thou too art gone before ; yet why 
For ripe fruit seasonably gather’d 
Should frail survivors heave a sigh ? 


No more of old romantic sorrows 

For slaughter’d youth and love-lorn maid, 

With sharper grief is Yarrow smitten, 

And Ettrick mourns with her their Shepherd dead ! 


Wa. Worpswonrra. 
Rydal Mount, Nov. 





From the Retrospective Review. 


Chester Mysteries,* MS. in the Harleian Coliection, 
British Museum. 

Coventry Plays, MS. in the Cottonian Library, Bri- 
tish Museum. 

Hawkins’s Origin of the English Drama, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Oxford, 1773. 

Dodsley’s Select Collection of Old Plays, 12 vols. 
12mo. 1744. 


As it is one of the objects of this work to trace the 
history of literature, and particularly the literature of 





* The Fall of Lucifer was represented by the Tanners. 
The Creation, by the Drapers. The Deluge, by the Dy- 
ers. Abraham, Melchisedech, and Lot, by the Barbers. 








Moses, Balak, and Balaam, by the Cappers. The Salu- 























our own country, it is our design, in pursuance of that 
plan, to present our readers with a series of articles on 
the English Drama; more especially of that part of it 
which is most ancient and little known, except to an- 
tiquaries and professed scholars. Before, however, we 
can enter upon this task, with any pleasure either to 
our readers or ourselves, it will be necessary to take a 
review of the earliest specimens of the dramatic art 
in this kingdom, if we may be allowed to apply the 
term of art to compositions as inartificial, as crude and 
jejune, as can be well imagined. It will, at all events, 
prepare the way for more interesting disquisitions and 
more agreeable extracts than those with which we 
shall commence the present series. Let not our 
readers, however, be startled at the ominous words 
Mysteries and Moralities, for we fairly give them no- 
tice, that it is not our intention to enter into a recon- 
dite detail of their origin, or even to give any very 
minute account of them. All we mean to do, is to 
make a few desultory observations on this kind of com- 
position, and on the interest which they excited in our 
unlettered ancestors; and to give such specimens of 
them as will enable the reader to form some opinion 
of the nature of the first rude attempts of our dramatic 
muse. Religion, which has in all countries first ex- 
cited dramatic representation, was the subject of the 
Mysteries or Miracle-plays, as they were sometimes 
denominated. ‘These productions were either founded 
on different parts of the Old and New Testament, or 
on the legends of the Saints; but the former descrip- 
tion were chiefly prevalent in England. They some- 
times consisted of detached historical events, as in the 
old Mystery of Candlemas Day, or the killing of the 
children of Israel; and, at other times, of a succes- 
sion of such events, even from the creation of the 
world to the day of judgment; or it might be to a less 
remote period, as in Bale’s Mystery of The Promises 
of God from the fall of Adam to the incarnation of 
our Saviour ; but these were, in fact, rather a collec- 
tion of distinct mysteries than a continued drama. 
The latter class of these sacred exhibitions, it must be 
confessed, comprise a sufficient space of time, and 
could not, with a greater degree of ingenuity than fell 
to the lot of their composers, be rendered much more 
comprehensive. The very early writers of these pro- 
ductions, however, appear to be altogether guiltless of 
any knowledge of the rules by which the drama is 
governed in more critical times, and therefore ought 
not to be adjudged crimina! for any infraction of them. 
Notwithstanding this total disregard of one of the most 
important unities, which a short time ago would have 
been sufficient to rouse the ire and contempt of the 
most placid critic, and the absence of the still more 


tation and Nativity, by the Wrights. The Shepherds feed- 
ing their flocks by night, by the Painters and Glaziers. 
The three Kings, by the Vintners. The OUblation of the 
three Kings, by the Mercers. The killing of the Inno- 
cents, by the Goldsmiths. The Pvrification, by the Black- 
smiths, The Temptation, by the Butchers, The Last 
Supper, by the Bakers. Blind Men and Lazarus, 
by the Glovers. Jesus and the Lepers, by the Corvesarys. 
Christ’s Passion, by the Bowyers, Fletchers, and Iron- 
mongers. Descent into Hell, by the Cooks and Inn- 
keepers. The Resurrection, by the Skinners. The 4s- 
cension, by the Taylors. The election of S. Matthias, 





Sending of the Holy Ghost, &c. by the Fishmongers. 
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jessential qualities of the drama, we conceive it will 
| not be either useless or unprofitable to dwell, fora 
|short time, on what constituted the chief’ intellectual 
entertainment of our forefathers. At what time such 
exhibitions were first introduced into this kingdom, is 
not accurately ascertained ; but it appears from Fitz- 
stephen, who wrote about the year 1174, that religious 
plays were even then by no means uncommon. The 
oldest Mysteries now extant, and in all probability the 
first which appeared in the English language, are the 
Chester Mysteries, written by Ralph Higden, the Chro- 
nicler, and exhibited at Chester in the year 1327, at 
the expense of the different trading companies of that 
city. Mysteries were acted on solemn festivals in the 
churches, or at some place near to them in the open 
air, by the monks, and subsequently by the students at 
the universities or public schools. The learned fra- 
ternity of parish clerks of London also cut no incon- 
siderable figure in these theatrical representations ; 
for, in the years 1390 and 1409, they exhibited a pley 
at Clerkenwell for eight days successively, at which 
most of the nobility and gentry were present. One 
cannot help admiring the unsuspecting innocence of 
our ancestors on this subject.—The gravest personages 
are introduced speaking in the most Indicrous man- 
ner:—the Almighty Creator of the universe almost 
always fills a conspicuous part among the Dramatis 
Persone of these sacred plays; and, if we are to take 
his character, as there delineated, for their conception 
of it, what a strange earthly notion must they have 
had of the divine Intelligence and his attributes! If 
such a character were drawn of him in our days, it 
would be considered absolute blasphemy : but our pro- 
genitors, in the simplicity of their hearts, and in the 
absence of the divine record itself, considered it as 
gospel—as authentic “as proof of holy writ.” The 
Devil, too, was not unfrequently introduced:—John 
Heywood says, :n the Four P’s— 


“For oft, in the play of Corpus Civristi, 
He hath play’d the Devil at Coventrie.” 


A Mystery was, in fact, neither more nor less than a 
few chapters of the Bible stripped of all their simpli- 
city—of all their solemnity, and of all their poetry, 
and converted into English verse. From the Miracle- 
plays, founded on the more mysterious part of the New 
Testament, into which it was frequently necessary to 
introduce allegorical characters, arose a species of 
drama called Moralities, which entirely consisted of 
such personifications. In the Moralities, some pro- 
gress was certainly made in the drama.—* They indi- 
cate,” as Warton observes, “ dawnings of the dramatic 
art: they contain some rudiments of a plot, and even 
attempt to delineate characters and paint manners.” 
If they do attempt to delineate character, we must 
confess we think it a lamentable failure; but they most 
assuredly afford us a picture of the manners of the 
times, and as such are highly valuable. As to plot, 
too, they have but sinal] pretensions; and we cannot 
but consider Bishop Percy's proposition, that in the 
Morality of Every Man “ the fable is constructed upon 
the strictest model of the Greek Tragedy ;” and that, 
“ except in the circumstance of Every-Man’s expiring 
on the stage, the Sampson Agonistes of Milton is 
hardly formed on a severer plan,” as nota little extra- 
vagant. The plot is, in few words, the summoning of 





Antichrist, by the Clothiers. Day of Judgment, by the 
Websters. 


Every-Man, who represents the human race, out of 
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the world by death. Every-Man, in this extremity,/ conveyed under the cloaths, wherewithall he was cover- 
applies to Fectowsmip, Kixprep, and Ricues, for re- ed, a vizard, like a swine’s snout, upon his face, with 
lief, but they successively forsake him; he then has three wire chains fastened thereunto, the other end 
recourse to Goop-Drpes, by whom he is introduced to Whereof being holden severally by those three ladies ; 
Know ener, and by her to Conresston, who gives him Who fall to singing againe, and then discovered his face, 
“a precious jewell” called Penance. After receiving that the spectators might see how they had transformed 











this jewel, he is deserted by Strexern, Beauty, Dis-, 
cretion, and Five-Wrrs, and expires, accompanied | 
only by Goop-Deprs. This plot, such as it is, is per- 
haps more perfect than that of any other of the Mo- 
ralities ; but still it does not more deserve the name of 
a plot than some of our ancient ballads. The Myste- 
ries, it is proper to notice, did not altogether cease 
with the introduction of Moralities, but continued to 
be acted for some time afterwards, The Chester Mys- 
teries were represented so late as the year 1600. At 
the commencement of the Reformation, Moralities 
were found convenient for the purposes of religious 
controversy, and we have, accordingly, Moralities both 
for and against the Reformation. This was so much 
abused, that by Stat. 34 and 35 of Henry the VIIIth, 
all religious plays, interludes, except plays for the re- 
buking and reproaching of vices, and the setting forth 
of virtue, were abolished ; and it is probable, that after | 
this time Mysteries were, in a great measure, super-| 
seded by Moralities, which appear to have been ex- 
empted from the above prohibition, and continued to 
be occasionally represented even after the appearance 
of more regular dramas. It may seem strange to us, 
that exhibitions of this kind, without plot, passion, or 
character, and with no scenical illusion, should have! 
attracted such attention, and excited such interest,| 
amongst all ranks of society. That such was the fact| 
is evident, and, as one proof of the assertion, we need | 
only refer to the circumstance of the play before men-| 
tioned to have been acted at Clerkenwell, being at-| 
tended by most of the nobility and gentry for eight} 
days. There is a curious account of the representa-| 
tion of a Morality, and the effect it produced upon the| 
author, who was then very young, in a book, entitled 
Mount Tabor, or private Exercises of a Penitential| 
Sinner, by R. W. published in 1639, when the author| 
was seventy-five years of age, which we shall extract. 








** Upon a stage-play which [ saw when I was a child. 


“Inthe city of Gloucester the manner is, (as I think 
it is in other like corporations) that when players of en- 
terludes come to towne, they just attend the mayor, to 
enforme him what nobleman’s servants they are, and so 
to get licence for their publike playing; and if the 
mayor like the actors, or would shew respect to their 
lord and master, he appoints them to play their first play 
before himself, and the aldermen and common counsell 
of the city; and that is called the mayor’s play: where 
every one that will, comes in without money, the mayor 
giving the players a reward as he thinks fit to shew re- 
spect unto them. At such a play, my father tooke me 
with him, and made me stand between his leggs, as he 
sate upon one of the benches, where we saw and heard 
very well. The play was called The Cradle of Security, 
wherein was personated a king or some great prince, 
with his courtiers of several kinds, among which three 
ladies were in special grace with him; and they keep- 
ing him in delights and pleasures, drew him from his 
graver counsellors, hearing of sermons, and listening to 
good counsell and admonitions, that in the end they got 
him to lye down in a cradle upon the stage, where these 
three ladies, joyning in a sweet song, rocked him asleepe, 
that he snorted again; and, in the mean time, closely 








him, going un with their singing. Whilst all this was 
acting, there came forth of another doore at the farthest 
end of the stage, two old men; the one in blew, with a 
serjeant at armes, his mace on his shoulder; the other 
in red, with a drawn sword in his hand, and leaning 
with the other hand upon the other’s shoulder; and so 
they went along, with a soft pace, round about by the 
skirt of the stage, till, at last, they came to the cradle, 
when all the court was in the greatest jollity; and then 
the foremost old man, with his mace, stroke a fcarfull 
blow upon the cradle; wherewith all the courtiers, with 
the three ladies, and the vizard, all vanished; and the 
desolate prince, starting up bare-faced, and finding him- 
self thus sent for to judgement, made a lamentable com- 
plaint of his miserable case, and so was carried away by 
wicked spirits. This prince did personate in the morall, 
the wicked of the world: the three ladies, Pride, Cove- 
tousness, and Luxury; the two old men, the end of the 
world, and the last judgement. This sight took such 
impression on me, that when I came towards man’s es- 
tate, it was as fresh in my memory, as if I had seen it 
newly acted.”* 

The people could not forget their old predilections 
for the sacred plays—they still cherished the recollec- 
tion of them, and hung over their expiring glories with 
fond partiality. At length, the faint rivalry with 
which they had contended with the regular drama al- 
together subsided, and they sunk into the mass of 
things forgotten. 

The fondness of our ancestors for Mysteries and 
Moralities may be, perhaps, in some degree, ascribed 
to the circumstance of there being, at that time, no 
other species of dramatic entertainment. But a still 
more powerful cause of this partiality was in the sub- 
jects of the sacred dramas, Few being able to read 
the Scriptures, and those that could being shut out 


|from their perusal by the want of a translation,} it is 





* Historical Account of the English Stage, prefixed to 
the Plays of Shaakespear, vol. iii. p. 29. 

+ Tyndale’s translation of the Bible, which was printed 
at Paris, in 1536, was abolished by Stat. 34 and 35 Hen. 
VIL. c. 1.; and, although a corrected English Bible was 
allowed to the higher classes of society under certain re- 
strictions, it was forbidden to be read or expounded in 
churches, and the common people were prohibited from 
reading it, either publicly or privately, under the penalty 
of one month’s imprisonment. It was not until the reign 
of Edward the Sixth, that a translation of the Bible was 
admitted into the churches; when this statute with others 
of the same oppressive character were repealed by stat. 
1. Ed, VL. c. 12. the preamble to which is worthy of the 
statute itself. It is written with great wisdom and so- 
lemnity. Our Statute Book presents few specimens of 
such composition, 

**Nothing being more godly, more sure, more to be 
wished, and be desired betwixt a prince, the supreme 
head and ruler, and the subjects whose governor and 
head he is, than on the prince’s qh great clemency and 
indulgency, and rather too much forgiveness and remis- 
sion of his royal power and just punishment, than exact 
severity and justice to be shewed; and on the subjects’ 
behalf that they should obey rather for love, and for the 
necessity and love of a king and prince, than for fear of 
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not surprising that, considering the Scriptures as the And to man she shall drawe. 

oracles of God, they should seize, with avidity, the Of earth thou macest first me, 

only means open to them of obtaining a knowledge of Bouth bone and fleshe now I see, 

holy writ, and treasure up even the poor and feeble Thou hast her given thorough thy postye 
exhibition of it contained in the Mysteries, in the holy Of that life I in me had. 

tabernacle of their memory. They thirsted for the Therefore, man kindely shall forsake 
living springs of immortality, and, not being able to Father and mother, and to wife betake; 
obtain access to the sacred fountains themselves, they Too in one flesh, as thou tane make 





drank in with delight the vapid waters, which were Eyther other for to gladd. 


brought thence by those who had been more fortunate.| Then Adam and Eve shall stande naked, and shall not 
In this point of view, the devotion of the people to be ashamed; then the Serpent shall come up out of a 
sacred plays is not surprising. ‘The capacious soul of hole, and the Devill walking shall saye,” &c. &c. 
man is not satisfied with the things of this world—it) ‘Then Adam and Eve shall cover themselves with 
cannot be divested of a natural “ longing after immor- leaves, hydinge themselves under the trees—then God 
tality”—it feels an alliance with something beyond shall speake to Adam, sayinge—(mynstrells playinge. ) 
and above the earth. The effect even of the insipid 
Mysteries on the genera! mind must have been great, | 
considering the tremendous impulse which was com- 


Deus. Adam, Adam, where art thou ? 
Adum. O Lord, I harde thy voice nowe, 
For 1 ame naked and make a vowe, 


municated to it when the word of God itself was laid | Therefore nowe | hyde me. 
open to the public in all its simplicity and solemnity. | Deus. Who told thee, Adam, thou naked was? 
The Mysteries indeed were sufficiently accurate as to| Save only thine owne trespass, 
facts. As an exemplification of this, we shall make a| That of the tree thou eaten hast 
short extract from one among the very old MS. col-| That I forbade thee. 
lection of Mysteries before mentioned. It is called | Adam. Lord, this woman that is heare, 
the Draper's Play, and the subject of it is the Cre-| That thou gave to my fere, 
ation. Gave me parte at her prayer, 
“Then God doth make the woman of the rib of And of yt Idid eate."—Ke. &e. 
Adam, then Adam wakinge speaketh unto God as fol- ** Adam. (Mynstrells playinge.) 
loweth : Highe God and highest Kinge 


That of naught made all thynge, 


| 
Adam. O Lorde, where have I longe bene, | Beaste, foule, and grasse gruwinge, 


For, since I slepte, much have I seene ; 

Wonnder that withouten weene And me of earth made. pe 

Hereafter shal be wiste. rhou gave me grace to do thy willinge, 
Deus. Rise up, Adam, and awake, | For after greate sorrowe and sighinge, 

Here have I formed thee a make, Thou hast me lent greate lykinge, 

Her to thee thou shalt take, Two sonnes my harte to gladd.”—&c, &e. 


And name her as thy [liste.] The above stage-directions certainly contain a sin- 
Adam rising up, saithe: igular display of primitive simplicity—it appears from 
ithis extract, that the representation itself was accom- 
|panied with music. 
| The Mystery of Candlemas Day, or the killing of 
the children of Israel, was written by Jhan Pafre in 





Adam. 1 see well, Lorde, through thy grace, 
Bone of my bone thou her mase, 
And fleshe of my fleshe she hase, 
And my shape through thy lawe, 


Wherefore she shal be called I wysse |1512; and is printed, in Mr. Hawkins’s book, from an 
Virago, nothinge amisse, F lold MS. This Mystery does not, by any means, lite- 
For out of man taken she is, rally pursue the account given in the New Testament, 


‘like some of the Mysteries on the Old Testament. 
his strait and severe laws; yet such times at sometime |The prologue is spoken by the poet (poeta) as the 
cometh in the commonwealth, that it is necessary and worthy Jhan Pafre styles himself—the facts repre- 
expedient for the repressing of tle insolency and unru-'sented are the flight of Joseph and Mary into Egypt; 
liness of men, and for the foreseeing and providing of during which, Herod’s knights are directed to walk 
remedies against rebellion, insurrection, or such mis- about the stage—the slaughter of the Innocents and 
chiefs as God sometime with us displeased, for our pu-'the death of Herod—the return of the Virgin and Son, 
nishment doth inflict and lay upon us, &c. and the which and the presentation in the temple. i 

thing (it goes on to recite,) caused the prince of most| The Nunc dimittis is twice sung in the temple; 
famous memory, King Henry the Eighth, to enact cer-|and the play concludes with music and adance. The 
tain laws and statutes, which might seem and appear to 4 uthor has attempted, and not unsuccessfully, to com- 


poy be went pe = ee ea of the lene hm pe municate a degree of elevation to the speech of Herod, 
; J ; » Sore, exiream, and serriocs * |with which the piece opens. 


though they were then, when they were made, not with- | 
out great consideration and policy moved and established,| “Herodes, Above all kynges under the clowdys cristal, 
and for the time, to the avoidance of further inconveni- Royally I reigne in welthe without woo, 

ence, very expedient and necessary, But as in tempest Of plesaunt prosperytie I lakke non at all; 

or winter, one case or garment is convenient, in calm or | Fortune I fynde, that she is not my foo, 

warm weather a more liberal case or lighter garment, |I am kyng Herowd, I will it be knowen so, 

both may and ought to be followed and used; so we | Most strong and myghty in feld for to fyght, 

have seen divers strait and sore laws made in our own | And to venquyshe my enemyes that ageynst me do; 
parliament (the time so requiring,) in a more calm and |{ am most be dred with my bronde bryght. 
quiet reign of another prince, by the like authority and| My grett goddes I gloryfye with gladnesse, 
parliament taken away.” And to honoure them I knele upon my knee; 
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For thei have sett me in solas for all sadnesse, Abraham fidelis. Happlye there maye be fyve lesse in 
That no conqueroure nor knyght is compared to me; the same nombre; 
All the that rebelle ageyns me ther bane I will be, For their sakes I trust thu wylt not the rest ace mbre. 
Or grudge ageyns my godds on hyll or hethe; Pater ceelestis. Uf 1 amonge them myght fynde but fyve 
All suche rebellers IL shail make for to fice, and fortye, ’ 
And with hard punyshements put them to dethe.” Them wolde I not lose for that just companye. 

It is worthy of remark, that a sort of fool or buffoon ee ee Whet if the cytie maye fortye ryghte- 
is j “e " »of W n, t ‘no's ouse make . 
oman 5 ee ere ee Sere "| Pater ceelestis. Then wyll 1 pardone it for those same 
ate, . fortye’s sake. 
_ The following is a specimen of the speeches put| Abraham fidelis. Be not angrye, Lorde, though I speake 
into the mouth of this personage.—He has obtained) ar eremaer es 


Herod’s permission to accompany the knights appoint-| Pater celestis, Uticr thy whole mynde, and spare me 
ed to slay the children. not hardelye. 4 

“ Wathyn, Nay, nay, my lord, we wyll let for no man, | Abraham fidelis. Perauventure there maye be thirty 
Though there come a thousand on a rought; founde amonge them. 
For your knyghts and I, will kylie them all, if we can: | Pater celestis. Maye I fynde thirty, I wyll nothynge 
But for the wyves that is all my dought, | do unto them. 
And if I see ony walkyng a bought, | Abraham fidelis. \ take upon me to moche, Lorde, in 
I will take good hede tyll the be goon, thy syght. 
And assone as I aspye that she is out, | Pater ceelestis. No, no, good Abraham, for I knowe 
By my feith, into the hous I will go anon. thy faythe is ryght. 

And this | promyse you, that I shall never slepe, Abraham fidelis. No lesse, I suppose, than twenty can 
But evermore wayte to fynde the children alone; it have. 
And if the moder come in, under the bench I willcrepe,, Pater caelestis. Coulde I fynde twenty, that cytie wolde 
And iye stille ther tyll she be goon, | I save. 
Than manly I shall come out and hir children sloon, | Abraham fidelis. Ones yet wyll I speake my mynde, 
And whan I have don I shall renne fast away: and then no more. 
If she founde oir child dede, and toke me ther alone, | Pater celestis. Spare not to utter so moche as thu hast 
Be my feith, I am sure we shuld make a fray.” | in store. 

There is more discrimination of character in these! Abraham fidelis. And what if there myght be ten good 


- creatures founde? 
two persons than in most of the Mysteries, as will be Pater celestis. The rest for their sakes myght so be 
observed from the contrast between the foregoing ex- 


; safe and sounde, 
tracts. | And not destroyed for their abhomynacyon.” 


The Tragydye or Enterlude manyfesting the chefe| : : ‘ 
promyses of tied unto man by all oe in the old sae So much for Bishop Bale’s tragedy. We now Fhe 
JSrom the fall of Adam to the encarnacyon of the Lord ceed to a few specimens from the Moralities. he 
Jesus Chreste, by Bishop Bale, was a later production| ¥€ry ld piece of this class called Hycke-Scorner, was 
than the foregoing, being printed in 1538. ‘The inter-| WTitten in the reign of Henry the Eighth. The ob- 
Jocutors are, Pater ceelestis, justus Noah, Moses sanc-| Jct of it is, to rescue two dissolute characters, distin- 
tus, Esaias propheta, Adam primus homo, Abraham guished by the names of Freewyll and Imagynacyon, 
fidelis, David rex pius, and Jounnes baptista; and Ba- ftom a vicious course of life. Hycke-Scorner, who 
leus is the prolocutor. It is divided into seven acts or| ives the title to the Morality, and who has just re- 
distinct Mysteries, each of which is opened by Pater turned from his travels, takes a much less considera- 
ceelestis, and consists of a dialogue between him and) le part in it than his two companions Freewyll and 
one of the other personages. There are only two a A quarrel having arisen between the 
speakers in each act, and this famous tragedy might, Wo latter, Pytie attempts to make peace between 
with more propriety, be termed a series of dialogues. |them; an interference which they take so ill, that 

From this brief account it will be seen, that it has| hey put him in the stocks. Perseverance and Con- 
far less pretensions to the title of drama, or, as prolo-| templation soon release him, and they go in search of 
cutor Baleus would say, to tragydye, than the very Freewyll and Imagynacyon, whom they succeed in 
curious old Mystery of Candlemas-Day. jconverting to @ virtuous life, but what becomes of 

We shall, however, trespass on the reader's atten-| Hycke-Scorner does not appear. This Morality has 
tion for a few minutes, by quoting one passage from it. | 2° inconsiderable pretensions to liveliness and humour, 
Pater celestis threatens destruction to Sodom and Go-| for although the personages are devoid of any distinc- 
mor. Abraham fidelis beseeches him not to cast away| tive character, they afford us a very lively picture of 
the good with the ungodly, and suggests, that there the weer eaa~ ni of the dissolute youth of the age. 
might be fifty righteous persons within these cities,| Hycke-Scorner gives the following curious list of a 
whom he could not be so rigorous as to destroy. The) fleet, which he describes as having been lost in the 
dialogue then proceeds as follows: oan arg 
, , : , ** Herken, and I wyll shewe you theyr names eche one: 
ae % Soke, Sheu ee Ah ae Fyrst was the Regent, with the Myghell of Brykylse, 

1 pple The George, with the Grabryell, and the Anne of Foye, 


ye ye ora Se their sakes oa here in| Phe starre of Salte-Ashe with the Thesus of Plumoth, 
—_ se ee ee Ee TR to speake here IM) also the Hermytage, with the Barbara of Dartmouth, 
1 desceyanng The Nvycolas, and the Mary Bellouse of Brystowe, 


More then become me, Lorde pardon my neglygence : : ahher 

I am but ashes, and were lothe the to offende. * | With the Elyn of London and James also.” 

Pater ceelestis. Saye fourth, good Abraham, for yll| Freewyll’s account of his escape from prison, is 
dost thu non intende. h 


umorous. 






























pease ; 
Duegarde, seygnours, tout le preasse, 

And of your jangelynge yf ye wyll sease, 

I wyll tell you where I have bene: 

Syrres, I was at the taverne, and dronke wyne, 
Methought, I sawe a pece that was lyke myne, 

And, svr, all my fyngers were arayed with lyme, 

So 1 convayed a cuppe manerly: © 

And yet ywys, I played all the fole, 

For there was a scoler of myne owne scole; 

And, syr, the horesone aspyd me. 

Than was I rested, and brought in pryson ; 

For woo than I wyste not what to have done, 

And all bycause I lacked monaye, 

But a frende in courte is worthe a peny in purs: 

For Imagynacyon, myne owne felowe, I wys, 

He dyde helpe me out full craftely. 

Syrres, he walked thrughe Holborne, 

Thre houres after the sonne was downe, 

And walked up towarde saynte Gyles in the felde: 
He hoved styll, and there behelde, 

But there he coude not spede of his praye, 

And straight to Ludgate he toke the way; 

Ye wote well, that potycaryes walke very late, 

He came to a dore, and pryvely spake 

To a prentes for a peny worth of uforbyum, 

And also for a half peny worth of alom plomme ; 
This good servaunte served hym shortely, 

And sayd, is there ought elles that you wolde bye? 
Then he asked for a mouthfull of quycke brymstone ; 
And downe in to the seller whan the servant was gone, 
Asyde as he kest his eye, 

A grete bagge of monaye dyde he spye; 
Therin was an hondred pounde: 
He trussed hym to his fete, and yede his waye rounde, 
He was lodged at Newgate at the swanne, 
And every man toke hym for a gentyll man ; 
So on the morrow he delyvered me 
Out of Newgate by this polyce: 

And now wyll I daunce an make ryall chere.” 


Pytie describes the vices of the times in a very pe- 
culiar sort of measure, which is not without harmony. 


** Loo, vertue is vanyshed for ever daye, 

Worse was hyt never. 

We have plente of grete othes, 

And clothe ynoughe in our clothes, 

But charyte many men lothes, 

Worse was hyt never. 

Alas, now is lechery called love indede, 

And murder named manhode in every nede, 
Extorsyon is called lawe, so God we spede; 
Worse was hyt never. 

Youth walketh by nyght with swerdes and knyves, 
And ever amonge true men leseth theyr lyves, 
Lyke heretykes we occupy other menne’s wyves, 
Now a dayes in Englonde.” 


The dramatis persone, in this Morality, are desig- 
nated by portraits, or figures. 


Every-Man,* of which we have before given a short 
account, was written in the early part of the reign of] 
Henry the Eighth, in favour of popery. That our 
readers may see what was said by the advocates of that 
side of the question, and in favour of the reformation, 
we shall give an extract from this, and another from 


* There is one line, and perhaps only one, which pos- 
sesses a poetical turn of expression in this play. ‘I 
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“ Freewyll. Make you rome for a gentylman, syrs, andthe Morality or interlude of Lusty Juventus, which 
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was written in the reign of Edward the Sixth, by R. 
Wever, in favour of the reformation, and has for its 
object to reclaim a young man from Abominable Living, 
who is represented as a female, by the assistance of 
Good Counsel and God’s merciful promises. 

Our first quotation is from the former, and is a eu- 
logy on the priesthood in no very moderate strain. 


‘* For preesthode excedeth all other thynge ; 
To us holy scrypture they do teche, 

And converteth man fro synne heven to reche; 
God hath to them more power gyven 

Than to ony aungell that is in heven: 

With five wordes he may consecrate 

Godde’s body in flesshe and blode to make, 
And handeleth his maker bytwene his handes, 
The preest byndeth and unbyndeth all bandes 











weep for very sweetness of love.” 
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Bothe in erthe and in heven,— 

Thou mynystres all the sacramentes seven, 
Though we kysse thy fete thou were worthy, 
Thou art surgyon that cureth synne deedly, 
No remedy we fynde under God, 

But all onely preesthode. 

Every-man, God gave preest that dygnyte, 
And setteth them in his stede amonge us to be; 
Thus be they above aungelles in degree.” 


What follows is a satire on the Catholic supersti- 
tions, from Lusty Juventus. 

The Devil complains, that in consequence of the 
progress made by the reformation, he is utterly undone 
—Hypocrisye, his offspring, denies it, and vindicates 
her own services in the cause. 

‘I set up great ydolatry 

With al kynde of filthy sodometry, 
To geve mankynd a fall: 

And I brought up suche supersticion, 
Under the name of holyness and religyon, 
That disceyved almoste all. 
As,—holy cardinals, holy popes, 
Holy vestiments, holy copes, 

Holy armettes, and friers, 

Holy priestes, holy bishopes, 

Holy monkes, holy abbottes, 

Yea, and al obstinate lyers: 

Holy pardons, holy beades, 

Holy saints, holy images, 
With holy, holy bloud, 
Holy stocks, holy stones, 
Holy cloughtes, holy bones; 
Yea, and holy holy wood. 

Holy skinnes, holy bulles, 
Holy rochettes, and coules, 
Holy crouches, and staves, 

Holy hoodes, holy cappes, 
Holy miters, holy hattes ; 
A good holy holy knaves, 

Holy dayes, holy fastinges, 
Holy twitching, holy tastynges, 
Holy visions and sightes, 

Holy waxe, holy leade, 
Holy water, holy breade, 
To drive away sprites. 
Holy fyre, holy palme, 
Holy oyle, holy creame, 
And holy ashes also; 
Holy brouches, holy rynges, 
Holy knelinge, holy sensynges, 
And a hundred trim trams mo. 
Holy crosses, holy belles, 
Holy reliques, holy jouels, 
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Of mine owne invencion; It wald gar all flesche arryiss 
Holy candels, holy tapers, To luik on hir face, 

Holy parchments, holy papers: ° ° . 

Had not you a holy sonne?”’ 


O Lovaris walk, behald the fyrie speir! 
Behald the natural dochter of Venus; 


There are two songs in Lusty Juventus, which are Behald, Luvaris, this lusty lady cleir, 
more poetical than anything we have met with in The fresche fontaine of knichtis amorous. 
compositions of this kind—one of them, which is rather Quhat thay desyre in laitis delitius, 
elegant, we shall quote. Or quha wald mak to Venus observance, 


In my mirthfull chalmer mellodiouss 

Thir sall they find all pastyme and plesance. 
Behald my heid, behald my gay intyre; 
Behald my hals luffsum, and lilly quhyte; 
Behald my visage, flammand as the fyre; 


“ Why should not youth fulfyl his owne mynde, 
As the course of nature doth him bynde ? 
Is not every thyng ordayned to do his kind? 
Report me to you, reporte me to you. 


Do not the flouers sprynge freshe and gaye, Behald my palpis of portratour perfyte, 
Plesaunt and swete in the month of Maye? To luck on me Luvaris hes gret dellyte: 
— eo * eo 


And when their time cometh, they fayde awaye. 


Report me to you, reporte me to you, Schir, sche is mekill till advance, 


For sche can baith sing and dance, 


Be not the trees in wynter bare? That patrone of plesance, 
Like unto their kynde, such they are; The perle of pulchritude. 
And when they springe, their fruites declare. Soft as silk is hir lyre; 

Report me to you, reporte me to you. Hir hair lyk the gold wyre. 
' . F My hairt birnys in ane fyre, 
What should youth do with the fruites of age, Schir, be the rude.” 


But live in pleasure in hys passage? Ege : ‘ 
For when age cometh, his lustes wyll swage. In Dodsley’s Collection of Old Plays, is @ more re- 
Report me to you, reporte me to you. cent Morality, under the title of A New Enterlude, no 
less witty than pleasant, entitled New Custom, devised 
Why should not youth fulfyl his owne mynde, of late and for divers causes now set forthe, originally 
As the course of nature doth him bynde ?” printed in 1573. It was written for the express pur- 
The cbove sea we Gilt'se come cart of sowesl Wel of promoting the reformation, and displays con- 
, .__ ._|siderable improvement in the structure of the language 
our labour, in travelling through such heavy stuff as is nists ; : 
contained in the compositions we have been noticing. |2°4 Versification, and is divided into acts and scenes. 
. eee ” =. |Perverse Doctrine and Ignorance, two popish priests, 
In an account of the ancient Moralities, we should not | . - 1 : 
. . ; ° a: 4 a represent the Catholic, and New-Custom, a minister, 
omit to mention those of Sir David Lindsay, repre- | . " : 
aan ’ lthe Reformed church, and the conclusion of the piece 
sented in 1552; although they do not come exactly - , D - h 
within the plan of the present article. Lindsay's play jis, the conversion of Ferverss pow cnh se 2 si 
‘ ete get vic eh * Mindsay © P’@Y+/faith. It appears from this and the older Morality of 
which is very long, consisis of eight interludes ;* they | 
. ety . Bs: “| Lusty Juventus, that the new gospellers or adherents 
differ considerably from the English compositions of . , : ° 
the same class, mingling allegorical personages wit jto the reformation were chiefly young men. The St 
real characters. It appears, that the play was acted my, noe ee from this Morality, and contains 
in the open air, and began at seven o'clock in the |""™° “8™00S Particulars. 
morning, and that the place of representation was| ‘Do you not see howe these newe fangled pratling 
only separated from the spectators by a ditch. As it; _ elfes 
is written in a very superior style, although deformed Prinke up so pertly of late in every place? 
with obscenity, we shall make two or three short ex-|-4d go about us auncients flatly to deface? 
tracts from it. | As who shoulde say in shorte time, as well learned as wee, 
The following descriptions of Sensualitie are po-| As wise to the world, as good they mighte accoumptied 











etical : bee, 

b Naye, naye, if many yeers and graie heares do knowe 
**[ wait nocht, Schyr, be sweit sant Mary: no more, 
I haif bene in ane fery fary, But that every pevishe boye hath even as muche witte 
Or ellis intill ane transs. in store: ; 
Schyr, I haif sene, I yow asseur, By the masse then have I lyved to longe, and I would I 
The farest erldly createure, were dead, 
That evir weis formit be nateur If I have not more knowledge then a thousande of them 
And moist till advance, in my head, 
To luik on bir is grit delyte, For how shouk! they have learning that were born but 
With lippis reid, and checkis quhyte. even now? — 
I wald gif all this warld quyte As fit a sighte it were to see a goose shodde, or a sadled 
To stand in hir grace. , cowe, 
Sche is wontone, and sche is wyiss; As to hear the pratlinge of any soche Jack Strawe. 
And cled upoun the new gyiss. For when hee hath all done I compte him but a very 

dawe. 


* The titles are, The Muld Man and his Wife—Huma- | As in London not longe since, you wot well where, 
nitie and Sensualitie—The Puir Man and the Pardonar | They rang to a sermon, and we chaunced to be there. 
— The Sermon of Folly—Fluttery, Deceit, and Falsehood | Up start the preacher I thinke not past twenty veeres old, 
mislead King Humanitie—The Three Vices overcome | With a sounding voyce, and audacitie bolde, 

Truth and Chastity—The Parliament of Correction—|And beganne to revile at the holie sacrament, and tran- 
The Punishment of Vices. substanciation, 
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I never hearde one knave or other make such a decla-| writers themselves; but, instead of confining himself 


ration. 
But, but if I had had the boye in a convenient place, 
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‘toa mere sketch or outline of the characters, he has 
‘filled them up with bold and masterly touches, and 


With a goode rodde or twain not past one howre’s space, with beautiful and true colouring; he has preserved 


1 woulde so have scourged my marchant, that his breeche 


should ake, 
So longe as it is since that he those woordes spake. 


their dignity and added to their spirit ; he has breathed 
a soul into them and imbued them with a living en- 
lergy; he has done that which is the end of all dra- 





What, younge men to be medlers in Divinitie? it is 4! matic composition, he has excited our interest, and 


godly sight! 

Yet therein now almost is every boye’s delight. 

No booke nowe in their handes, but all scripture, scrip- 
ture. 

Eyther the whole bible, or the new testament, you may 
be sure. 

The new testament for them? and then to for cowle my 
dogge. 

This is the olde proverbe, to cast perles to a hogge. 

Geve them that whiche is meete for them, a racket and 
a ball, 

Or some other trifle to busie their heades with all. 

Playinge at coytes or nine hooles, or shooting at buttes, 

There let them be a goddes name, til their hartes ake 
and their guttes. 

Let us alone with divinitie, which are of ryper age. 

Youth is rashe, they say, but olde men hath the know- 


ledge. 
. a 6 s 
They have brought in one, a younge upstart ladde as it 
appeares, 
I am sure he hath not ben in the realme very many 
yeares, 
With a gathered frocke, a powdle head, and a broade 
hatte, 


An unshaved bearde, a pale face, and hee teacheth that 
All our doinges are naught, and hath ben many a day.” 


We have now passed the period when the first re- 
gular Tragedy and Comedy appeared; but, as we have 
before remarked, the ancient Mysteries and Moralities 
did not cease to be written and represented, notwith- 
standing the introduction of this more artificial form 
of composition. But in order to render the present 
article complete in itself, we shall still continue the 
subject of the sacred plays, although in our succeed- 
ing numbers it will be necessary to retrace our steps 
as far back as the first appearance of the regular dra- 
ma. To one piece only, however, which belongs to 
the class of Mysteries, will the remainder of the space 
allowed for this article be devoted ; and we must con- 


awakened our kindliest sympathies. He wanted but 
a better model for the construction of his fable, to have 
formed, out of the materials of this play, a drama 
which would have ranked with our best tragedies, It 
may in some degree illustrate the difference between 
Peele and the old writers of mysteries, to mention the 
mode in which he has treated the capture of Rabath; 
Joab apprises Hannon of what would be the fate of his 
people. One of the old mystery-writers would not 
have been content with anything less than an actual 
exhibition of their being placed under saws, and un- 
der harrows of iron, and made to pass through the 
brick-kiln. 

It is with great satisfaction that we now proceed to 
extract a few passages from this production, in vindi- 
cation of the eulogy we have pronounced on its au- 
thor. David sends for Bethsabe, and as she approach- 
es, exclaims : 


“ David. Now comes my lover, tripping like the roe, 
And brings my longings tangled in her hair : 
To joy her love I'll build a kingly bower, 
Seated in hearing of a hundred streams, 
That, for the homage to her sovereign joys, 
Shall, as the serpents fold into their nests 
In oblique turnings, wind the nimble waves 
About the circles of her curious walks ; 
And with their murmur summon easeful sleep, 
To lay his golden sceptre on her brows.” 


On the violation of Thamar, Jonadab, by whose 
advice it had been accomplished, soliloquises as fol- 
lows: 

** Jonadab. Poor Thamar, little did thy lovely hands 
Foretel an action of such violence, 

As to contend with Ammon’s lusty arms, 

Sinew’d with vigour of his kindless love : 

Fair Thamar, now dishonour hunts thy foot, 

And follows thee through ev’ry covert shade, 
Discovering thy shame and nakedness, 

Even from the valleys of Jehosaphat 








fess that we approach it with feelings of pleasure und 
delight. The production to which we refer, is The 
Love of King David and fair Bethsabe, with The 
tragedy of Absalon, written in 1579 by George Peele, 
the City Poet, and Master of the Pageants. It differs 
nothing in its plan from the ancient Mysteries, being 
founded on scripture story, and relating the events re- 
presented in chronological order, without any plot or 
pretensions to dramatic effect. The incidents which 
it contains are, the discovery by David of Bethsabe 
bathing, and the passion he conceives for her; the 
siege and capture of Rabath; the rape of Thamar; 
the death of Ammon; and the rebellion and death of 
Absalon. But it is in the plan alone that this compo- 
sition corresponds with the old sacred dramas; in every 
other particular,—in all that is excellent in poctry, in 


Up to the lofty mounts of Lebanon; 

Where cedars, stir’d with anger of the winds, 
Sounding in storms the tale of thy disgrace, 

Tremble with fury, and with murmur shake 

Earth with their feet, and with their heads the heavens, 
Beating the clouds into their swiftest rack, 

To bear this wonder round about the world.” 


Thamar is thrust out of the house by Ammon. 


“ Thamar. Whither, alas! ah, whither-shall I fly 
With folded arms, and all-amazed soul, 

Cast as was Eva from that glorious soil, 

(Where all delights sat bating, wing’d with thoughts, 
Ready to nestle in her naked breasts) 

To bare and barren vales with floods made waste, 
To desert woods, and hills with light’ning scorch’d, 
With death, with shame, with hell, with horrour sit; 


beauty, in passion, in pathos, in numerous or polished] There will I wander from my father’s face, 


it differs from them as much as Olympus 
from the atom that floats in the sun’s beams, or as the 
sun itself from a midnight vapour. In the facts re- 


There Absalon, my brother Absalon, 
Sweet Absalon shall hear his sister mourn, 
There will I live with my windy sighs, 





lated, Peele is nearly as accurate as the mystery- 





Night ravens and owls to rend my bloody side, 
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Which with a rusty weapon I will wound, 
And make them passage to my panting heart.” 


Absalon'’s denunciation against the ravisher. 


* Absalon. Traitor to heav’n, traitor to David’s throne, 
Traitor to Absalon and Israel. 
This fact hath Jacob’s ruler seen from heaven, 
And through a cloud of smoke, and tower of fire, 
(As he rides vaunting him upon the greens) 
Shall tear his chariot wheels with violent winds, 
And throw his body in the bloody sea; 
At him the thunder shall discharge his bolt; 
And his fair spouse, with bright and fiery wings, 
Sit ever burning on his hateful bones: 
Myself, as swift as thunder, or his spouse, 
Will hunt occasion with a secret hate, 
To work false Ammon an ungracious end.” 


The following is his personification of sin— 


“ David. Sin with his sev’nfold crown, and purple robe, 
Begins his triumphs in my guilty throne; 
There sits he watching, with his hundred eyes, 
Our idle minutes, and our wanton thoughts; 
And with his baits, made of our frail desires, 
Gives us the hook that hales our souls to hell.” 


And of sadness. 


** And in the gates and entrance of thy feast, 
Sadness, with wreathed arms, hangs her complaint.” 


The chorus alluding to David has this fine piece of 
imagery, written in the most harmonious numbers. 


**Q proud revolt of a presumptuous man, 
Laying his bridle in the neck of sin, 
Ready to bear him past his grave to hell. 
Like as the fatal raven, that in his voice 
Carries the dreadful summons of our deaths, 
Flies by the fair Arabian spiceries, 
Her pleasant gardens, and delightsome parks, 
Seeming to curse them with his hoarse exclaims, 
And yet doth stoop with hungry violence 
Upon a piece of hateful carrion ; 
So wretched man, displeas’d with those delights 
Would yieid a quick’ning savour to his soul, 
Pursues with eager and unstaunched thirst 
The greedy longings of his loathsome flesh,” 


Although there is a very beautiful simplicity in the 
narrative of Nathan’s rebuke to David, we do not think 
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There is considerable grandeur in the succeeding 
lines. 


“ Joab. Beauteous and bright is he among the tribes; 
As when the sun attir’d in glist’ring robe, 
Comes dancing from his oriental gate, 
And bridegroom-like hurls through the gloomy air 
His radiant beams, such doth king David show.” 


The injunction of David to Joab, on his departure 
with the forces sent against his rebellious son, pre- 
sents the fondness of parental partiality in its loveliest 
aspect. 


“ David, For my sake spare the young man, Absalon. 
Joab, thyself didst once use friendly words 
To reconcile my heart incens’d to him ; 
If then thy love be to thy kinsman sound, 
And thou wilt prove a perfect Israelite, 
Friend him with deeds, and touch no hair of him, 
Not that fair hair with which the wanton winds 
Delight to play, and love to make it curl, 
Wherein the nightingales would build their nests, 
And make sweet bow’rs in ev’ry golden tress, 
To sing their lover every night asleep, 
O, spoil not, Joab, Jove’s fair ornaments, 
Which he hath sent to solace David’s soul.”* 


The following scene is so excellent, is in such a dig- 
nified and sublime strain of poetry, that we cannot re- 
frain from giving the whole of it. 


Navid, Bethsabe, Solomon, Nathan, Adonia, Chileab, 
with their train. 


“ Bethsabe. What means my lord, the lamp of Israel, 
From whose bright eyes all eyes receive their light, 
To dim the glory of his sweet aspects, 
And paint his countenance with his heart’s distress? 
Why should his thoughts retain a sad conceit, 
When every pleasure kneels before his throne, 
And sues for sweet acceptance with his grace? 
Take but your lute, and make the mountains dance, 
Retrieve the sun’s sphere, and restrain the clouds, 
Give eurs to trees, make savage lions tame, 
Impose still silence to the loudest winds, 
And fill the fairest day with foulest storms ; 
Then why should passions of much meaner power, 
Bear head against the heart of Israel? 

David, Fair Bethsabe, thou mightst increase the 

strength 

Of these thy arguments, drawn from my skill, 
By urging thy sweet sight to my conceits, 





our readers will be displeased to see the parallel pas- 
sage in Peele. The concluding lines remind one very 
strongly of the style which modern Reviewers have 
agreed to term “ lakish.” 


** Nathan. Thus, Nathan saith unto his lord the king: 
There were two men both dwellers in one town, 
The one was mighty, and exceeding rich 
In oxen, sheep, and cattle of the field; 
The other poor, having nor ox, nor calf, 
Nor other cattle, save one little lamb, 
Which he had bought and nourish'd by the hand ; 
And it grew up, and fed with him and his, 
And eat and drank, as he and his were wont, 
And in his bosom slept, and was to live 
As was his daughter or his dearest child. 
There came a stranger to this wealthy man; 
And he refus’d, and spar’d to take his own, 
Or of his store to dress or make him meat, 
But took the poor man’s sheep, partly, poor man’s store, 





And dress’d it for this stranger in his house.” 


Whose virtue ever serv’d for sacred balm 
To cheer my pinings past all earthly joys: 
But, Bethsabe, the daughter of the highest, 
Whose beauty builds the towers of Israel, 
She, that in chains of pearl and unicorn, 
Leads at her train the ancient golden world, 
The world that Adam held in paradise, 
Whose breatlr refineth all infectious airs, 
And makes the meadows smile at her repair ; 
She, she, my dearest Bethsabe, 

Fair Peace, the goddess of our graces here, 
Is fled the streets of fair Jerusalem, 





* But in all Israel there was none to be so much prais- 
ed as Absalom, for his beauty: from the sole of his foot 
even to the crown of his head, there was no blemish in 
him.—And when he polled his head (for it was at every 
year’s end that he polled it: because his hair was heavy 
on him, therefore he polled it,) he weighed the hair of 
wy at two hundred shekels after the king’s weight. 
.¢. 14, 
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The fields of Israel, and the heart of David, 
Leading my comforts in her golden chain, 
Link’d to the life, and soul of Absalon. 


Bethsabe. Then is the pleasure of my sov’reign’s heart | 


So wrap’d within the bosom of that son, 
That Salomon, whom Israel’s God affects, 
And gave the name unto him for his love, 
Should be no salve to comfort David’s soul ? 

David. Salomon, my love, is David's lord? 

Our God hath nam’d him lord of Israel: 
In him (for that, and since he is thy son,) 
Must David needs be pleased at the heart; 
And he shall surely sit upon my throne: 
But Absalon, the beauty of my bones, 
Fair Absalon, the counterfeit of love, 
Sweet Absalon, the image of content, 
Must claim a portion in his father’s care, 
And be in life and death king David’s son. 

Nathan. Yet as my lord hath said, let Salomon reign, 
Whom God in naming hath anointed king. 

Now is he apt to learn th’ eternal laws, 
Whose knowledge being rooted in his youth 
Will beautify his age with glorious fruits ; 
While Absalon, incens’d with graceless pride, 
Usurps and stains the kingdom with his sin: 
Let Salomon be made thy staff of age, 

Fair Israel’s rest, and honour of thy race. 

David. Tell me, my Salomon, wilt thou embrace 
Thy father’s precepts graved in thy heart, 

And satisfy my zeal to thy renown, 
With practise of such sacred principles 
As shall concern the state of Israel? 

Salomon. My royal father, if the heav’nly zeal, 
Which for my welfare feeds upon your soul, 
Were not sustain’d with virtue of mine own, 

If the sweet accents of your cheerful voice 
Should not each hour beat upon mine ears 

As sweetly as the breath of heaven to him 
That gaspeth scorched with the summer’s sun ; 
I should be guilty of unpardon’d sin, 

Fearing the plague of heav’n, and shame of earth: 
But since 1 vow myself to learn the skill 

And holy secrets of his mighty hand 

Whose cunning tunes the musick of my soul, 
It would content me, father, first to learn 

How the Eternal fram’d the firmament; 

Which bodies lead their influence by fire; 

And which are fill’d with hoary winter’s use : 
What sign is rainy; and what star is fair; 

Why by the rules of true proportion 

The year is still divided into months, 

The months to days, the days to certain hours ; 
What fruitful race shall fill the future world; 
Or for what time shall this round building stand ; 
What magistrates, what kings shall keep in awe 
Men’s minds with bridles of th’ eternal law. 

David. Wade not too far, my boy, in waves too deep: 
The feeble eyes of our aspiring thoughts 
Behold things present, and record things past ; 
But things to come exceed our human reach, 
And are not painted yet in angels’ eyes: 

For those, submit thy sense, and say—Thou power, 
That now art framing of the future world, 
Know’st all to come, not by the course of heaven, 
By frail conjectures of inferior signs, 
By monstrous floods, by flights and flocks of birds, 
By bowels of a sacrificed beast, 
Or by the figures of some hidden art; 
But by a true and natural presage, 
Laying the ground and perfect architect 

all our actions now before thine eyes, 
From Adam to the end of Adam’s seed.— 
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O heav’n, protect my weakness with thy strength; 

So look on me that I may view thy face, 

And see these secrets written in thy brows.— 

O sun, come dart thy rays upon my moon, 

lhat now mine eyes, eclipsed to the earth, 

May brightly be refin’d and shine to heaven : 

Transform me from this flesh, that I may live 

Before my death, regenerate with thee.— 

O thou great God, ravish my earthly sprite, 

That for the time a more than human skill 

May feed the organons of all my sense ; 

That, when | think, thy thoughts may be my guide, 

And, when I speak, I may be made by choice 

The perfect echo of thy heav’nly voice. 

Thus say, my son, and thou shalt learn them all. 
Salomon. A secret fury ravisheth my soul, 

Lifting my mind above her human bounds; 

And, as the eagle, roused from her stand 

With violent hunger, tow’ring in the air, 

Seizeth her feather’d prey, and thinks to feed, 

But seeing then a cloud beneath her feet, 

Lets fall the fowl, and is emboldened 

With eyes intentive to bedare the sun, 

And flyeth close unto his stately sphere ; 

So Salomon mounted on the burning wings 

Of zeal divine, lets fall his mortal food, 

And cheers his senses with celestial air, 

Treads in the golden starry labyrinth, 

And holds his eyes fix’d on Jehova’s brows. 

Good father, teach me further what to do.” 


And again.—David is informed of the death of his 
son Absalon. 


** David. Hath Absalon sustain’d the stroke of death ? 
Die, David, tor the death of Absalon, 
And make these cursed news the bloody darts, 
That through his bowels rip thy wretched breast. 
Hence, David, walk the solitary woods, 
And in some cedar’s shade, the thunder slew, 
And fire from heav’n hath made his branches black, 
Sit mourning the decease of Absalon; 
Against the body of that blasted plant 
In thousand shivers break thy ivory lute, 
Hanging thy stringless harp upon his boughs, 
And through the hollow sapless sounding trunk 
Bellow the torments that perplex thy soul. 
There let the winds sit sighing till bir burst ; 
Let tempest, muffled with a cloud of pitch, 
Threaten the forests with her hellish Ace, 
And, mounted fiercely on her iron wings, 
Rend up the wretched engine by the roots 
That held my dearest Absalon to death. 
Then let them toss my broken lute to heaven, 
Even to his hands that beats me with the strings, 
To show how sadly his poor shepherd sings.” 


The subject of this sacred drama seems to have ele- 
vated the genius of Peele, and to have embued him 
with an oriental exuberance of imagery. The beauty 
of the diction, and the stateliness and harmony of the 
versification, form a delightful contrast to the extracts 
with which we have thought it necessary to occupy 
the former part of this article. The dawn of the Mys- 
teries indeed was mysty and obscure, their meridian 
was little less so, but in the eventide of their existence 
the mists and clouds cleared off, and they set in a glo- 
rious flood of golden light, which illuminated the sky 
long after their departure. 








he Moralities, as well as those compositions which 
partially or not at all partook of their nature, were 
occasionally denominated Interludes. It was origi- 
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nally our intention to have compri 
the plays or interludes of John 
early as 1533; but, considering that they do not in fact 
belong either to the class of Mysteries or Moralities, 
although there is as little pretence to class them with 
the regular drama, we have thought it best to postpone 
our notice of them to the succeeding number—more 
especially, as he was amongst the first who left the 
old beaten track of the Mysteries and Moralities, and 
attempted to delineate real characters and living man- 
ners. In our next article on this subject, we shall, 
after a few preliminary remarks and extracts, enter 
upon the pleasant discussion of the first specimens of 
our regular dramatic literature. 


From the Examiner. 
NEWSPAPER DISPENSATIONS. 


A CELEBRATED engineer discovered that the use of 
great rivers was to supply navigable canals. It ap- 
pears not less certain to us that the mighty stream of 
human events rolls on in its appointed course, for the 
sole purpose of supplying newspapers with matter. 
Nothing is more wonderfnl than the dispensations for 
filling the columns of the journals. We are fed like 
the young ravens, and have only to keep open our 
maws and to receive the necessary nutriment. If we 
crave food, some event is instantly ordered for our 
supply. Whenever there is a vacuum in a newspa- 
per, the actions of men, or of nature itself, are shaped 
to fill up the void. There was a time when men ima- 
gined themselves to be governed by the stars; they 
have now to know that the incidents of their lives are 
carved out for the wants of the newspapers. A young 
couple marry. Why! Not for the reasons they sup- 
pose, of love or money, but to make a line in the news- 

upers under the head of marriages. A child is born. 

Vas it wanted in the world !—see Malthus—no; but 
it makes a line in the newspapers. Folks die, and 
their heirs are so blinded by their tears as not to see 
that the dispensation is for the obituary. What is the 
cause of the tides! Newton could not see beyond his 
nose—the tides flow to fill up that single line of high 
water at London bridge, about which the Times and 
Chronicle very properly make it a point of principle 
to differ. 

Of old crime was attributed to the immediate insti- 
gation of the devil. The phenomenon of crime is, 
however, in truth, referable to some vacancy in a 
newspaper department. As the air rushes into a rare- 
fied atmosphere, so the actions of men rush into the 
vacuum of newspaper columns, Men are but like 
straws and cork floating on the stream of events that 
fill newspapers. The thief at the gallows cannot un- 
derstand why he should be hanged—poor wretch, he 
does not see that his life has been shaped through all 
its stages of crime for the wants of the newspapers. 
Police reports, Old Bailey Sessions, and the interest- 
ing article of executions must have their subjects. 
Napoleon prated of his destiny, and wanted to extin- 
guish the Press, for which he was made, like a comet 
to feed the sun. Juvenal had some glimpses of these 
great truths when he wrote that passage on Annibal 
in his tenth Satire :— 

I demens et saevas curre per Alpas, 
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in this article; 
eywood, published so the newspapers, to which alone the fabulous balanced 





Ut pueris placeas, et declasnatio fias. 








The Constitution has obviously been only made for 


powers have served in abundant matter for contro- 
versy. ‘The question, what is the use of the House 
of Peers, is easily answered,—to dispute about in the 
newspapers. Why do we live under a monarchy ! 
Look not to Montesquieu, or De Lolme, or such 
dreamers, but to the Court Circular. See there the 
purpose to which the Sovereign serves. For what 
does he fill the throne, but to fill too lines of minion 
print daily with his drives and his walks, his going 
there, and tarrying here. In every journal he does 
twice as much as the high water at London bridge, 
which is much duty for a Prince. 

It is unnecessary for us to say anything of Parlia- 
ment, its use, in serving to the reports, being so obvi- 
ous. But those who would learn the great truth, that 
all things are ordered for the newspapers, should 
watch the most curious workings of the vast system 
in the dispensations for the supply of the journals in 
the season of recess—the season of scarcity, as it is 
ignorantly imagined, but when, in truth, the wants of 
columns are as well provided for as at any other time. 
Why does @ turnip in the field of Mr. John Dobson, 
of Stoke Staggeral, in the parish of Luton-cum- 
Peverell, in the county of Wilts, grow to the mea- 
surement of 42 inches in the waist, and weigh 14lbs.? 
Why has Mr. Calcraft, in his garden at Rempstone, a 
cucumber 30 inches long, and an onion 40 inches in 
circumference ; and to what is to be attributed the 
aggrandizement of pumpkins! Why, that they may 
take their places in the newspapers in the dead sea- 
son. Why do men ring rounds of triple-bob-majors, 
inthe key of D, in 14 minutes and 57 seconds; and 
why does the tenor weigh 6 cwt.; and why do the 
ringers afterwards regale at the Cat and Bagpipes?! 
The reason is obvious—to fill a paragraph in the va- 
cation. Why are kittens born with five legs and any 
number of heads? Why are there never any par- 
tridges' Why are all the young birds every year 
either killed by the drought or by the rains? hy 
was there never any wall fruit! Why have they 
always been cut off in the bud by the east winds in 
the spring! What provocation have the dogs to go 
out of their minds, and why are their noses therefore 
put in muzzles by the advice of the best public in- 
structors! Why do the omnibuses race, and why do 
the cads baste their passengers? Why did the old 
lady die of starvation, vibrating in the omnibuses 
from Paddington to the Bank, her destination being 
midway, and she haying been shamefully carried on 
in omnibus after omnibus, first all the way to Padding- 
ton; then back again all the way to the Bank, then 
back again all the way to Paddington, and so oscil- 
lating till she was reduced to a skeleton, and misera- 
bly perished of famine? Why do all these things 
come to pass, and myriads of the like, but to feed the 
newspapers in the dead season. 

Why do balloons go up the moment Parliament is 
up; and why, above all things, did the Duke of 
Brunswick go up, but that Mrs. Graham might fall 
down, expressly for the newspapers ? 

A finer newspaper dispensation than this could not 
be instanced. Parliament was prorogued on Saturday, 
20th August. The newspapers of Monday had the 
last scene, Mr. Hume's Epilogue and the King’s 
Speech. On Tuesday Mrs. Graham was destined to 
ascend, and to furnish paragraphs for a month. Every 
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one knows what happened—between his Serene|how many things of interest came in the train of this 
Highness the Duke and the serene highness of the accident. What public concern was felt for the cloak, 
balloon—the poor lady had a fal] of about a quarter of|cap, umbrella, and telescope of the Duke of Bruns- 


a mile, newspaper measure, or according to the dead| wick, and never shall we forget the circumstantial 
reckoning kept in the dead season. Why was she|announcement that on a certain day at a certain hour 


not dashed “ to countless atoms,” as the papers say!|they had been delivered to his Serene Highness’s 














In reply to this question we come to the perfection of 
the dispensation ; had the same thing happened during 
the Session of Parliament, no reasonable being can 
doubt that she would have been killed on the spot, 
broken to bits, because at that time the accident would 
have been announced in three lines, and no more 
could or would have been said of it; but in the recess 
it was necessary to the newspapers that she should 
enly be dangerously hurt, for then there was a daily 
report of advices from Converse Farm, and very par- 
ticular accounts of the movements of all the Graham 
family and those of their relatives and friends. Had 
the lady been killed by a tumble of a quarter of a 
mile* (by the dead reckoning,) a month’s matter in 
accounts of danger and recovery, and the history of 
her family and their movements, would have been 
lost. As things were ordered, one of her eyelids af- 
forded a week's subject, and the newspaper column 
that rested on it, putting together all the papers, pro- 
bably far exceeded in height the poor lady’s fall. Then 





* Mrs. Graham stands up for her fall stoutly, and will 
not bate a jot of it. She rates it handsomely enough at 
1,000 feet, and she had time to think about it as, she says 
her silk pelisse became “ fully inflated with atmospheric 
air,” and prevented the rapidity of the descent. This was, 
as Apollo remarks in Midas, “a pretty decent tumble.” 
Mrs. Graham's reckoning shames the niggardly measure- 
ment of the newspapers, which, to be on the safe side of 
such a fall for their exclusive benefit, ought in gratitude 
to have made it a good half mile. As it is, Mrs. Graham 
may suspect that certain people grudge or envy her her 
fall, and certainly it is rather hard that a person who has 
had such a fall should lose an inch of the credit of it; and 
liberality would rather throw in a quarter of a mile or so, 
to make the lady more comfortable, than haggle about a 
hundred yards more or less, But let the lady speak for 
herself, which she can well do—“J must distinctly state 
that I fell more than three hundred yards or one thousand 
feet. Having commenced my fall in a perpendicular po- 
sition, I perfectly well remember that the silk pelisse 
which I had on at the time became fully inflated with 
atmospheric air, and prevented the rapidity of my de- 
scent. ad bd ad ag . ° 
A number of persons saw the Duke of Brunswick alight 
from the car, and the balloon again ascend with me. My 
fall was observed by them, and Mr. Moir was the first to 
approach me. He states that in my fall I tarned over 
several times, and on reaching the earth rebounded some 
feet.” Mr. Moir is reported to have said, that the height 
from which he saw the lady fall was such that he doubted 
whether his gun would have reached her (a gallant thought | 
enough, but probably this was his measurement of the re- 
bound of some feet, a hundred or so. We must not omit 
the conclusion of Mrs. Graham’s letter—“ I beg to state, 


iservant by Mrs. Wilson. 


How the public anxiety 
about the cloak, cap, umbrella, and telescope, was re- 
lieved by that very precise intelligence, with all about 
Mrs. Wilson! But this was not all; one of the little 
Grahams burnt its chin, and another tumbled down 
and knocked its nose, and the public mind was to be 
eased as to the degree of these misfortunes, which had 
been exaggerated into the complete burning down of 
one infant, and the fracture of the other by a fall, to 
such a degree, that there were nothing but odds and 
ends to take to the hospital. All this, however, must 
have an end, and after having served the newspapers 
a good month, Mrs. Graham was happily out of danger 
and out of the newspapers. At that precise instant, 
then, the principle of attraction to newspaper craving 
began to operate, and Mr. Loudon, unconsciously 
obeying the all-pervading power, wrote to the Editor 
of the Morning Chronicle to ask news of the slips 
from the Napoleon willow and their whereabouts. 
Now newspaper men as we are, when we saw this 
pestilent inquiry, we wished Mr. Loudon at Jericho, 
for we saw all the dismal consequences—the press 
became one vast willow-bed throughout the country, 
and we shall hear of slips from the Napoleon willow 
for years to come. Men will write from China, from 
Mount Caucasus, from Timbuctoo about it. Here 
was a newspaper dispensation, and Mr. Loudon was 
the destined instrument of copy. It was not that any 
being in his senses cared to know about the progeny 
of Napoleon’s willow, but that something must be done 
to make matter for the newspapers. Next Medicus 
pens an epistle to the Chronicle, praying that Heaven 
would dispose the hearts of men to fill up the Serpen- 
tine river, so that people above four feet in height 
should not be drowned in it, and there was every pros- 
pect of a most angry controversy on this theme, as 
some one held, on the other hand, that the shallow 
water with stinking weeds would breed a pestilence, 
when Mr. O'Connell made more serviceable matter 
by his letter to the Editor of the Times. Before that 
nice subject was quite exhaused, Agnes Graham (there 
is a run on the Grahams) with her romance, very op- 
portunely presented herself to fill a few columns and 
the pockets of her provident foster-parents. And by 
such occurrences, a few earthquakes, a handful of 
revolutions, a hurricane or two, and a dozen or so of 
murders, the dead season is made a time prolific in 
wonders. Take any one newspaper, and observe the 
number and variety of actions and events that consti- 
tute its subjects. What crimes men commit when 
Parliament is up (Folly has its turn when it sits) that 
the newspapers may be supplied with matter; what 
dreadful accidents happen for the same reason. Fen- 





in consequence of several erroneous reports, that no per- 
sons (with the exception of my husband and relatives) have 
visited me at Doddinghurst, or contributed to the expenses 
to which my unfortunate calamity has subjected me. The. 
Duke of Brunswick, the cay after my accident, transmitted | 
to Mr. Graham the amount agreed upon for his ascent, | 
and no other claim has been made upon his Highness.” | 
So then, as the accident was caused by the Duke's getting | 


out of the car, it appears that in no sense has the Duke 
come down as he ought to have come down. 


ning’s warehouse would never have been burnt down 
if the two Houses had been sitting. Bearing these 
great truths in mind, people ought to be doubly care- 
tul in every step and proceeding during the dead sea- 
son, when broken necks, fires, robberies, murders, &c. 
are much wanted by the newspapers. Misfortunes 
that would happen at no other time will happen now. 
A horse that never kicked, or got the rein under his 
tail, or ran away before, will kick, and get the rein 
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under his tail, and run away during the dead season, 
for he is possessed of an instinct for the good of the 
newspapers. A vacant place in the newspapers also 
causes many a coach to upset, and in turning the cor- 
ner of a newspaper column old women out of number 
are run over. Wonderfully are we made! crimes and 
casualties run through our columns like blood through 
the veins. 


From the Examiner. 


The Literary Remains of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Collected and Edited by Henry Nelson Coleridge, 
Esq. M.A. Two volumes. Pickering. 

Mr. Coleridge was the most impressive talker of his 
age, and to this, it is to be feared, he has sacrificed the 
claim of being remembered as one of its greatest 
writers. It is certain that his hitherto published 
works do not justify anything like that species of ido- 
latry with which his genius is spoken of by those who 
knew the man. The influence he exercised over all 
who were admitted to his personal intimacy, was, 
through every part of his life, extraordinary and un- 
deniable. When at school he was called the “inspired 





SAMUEL T. COLERIDGE. 





of many of his finest thoughts, lay in his tendency to 
overdo them all. He sought to make something more 
out of everything than it really had within it, or than 
it was really worth. He disdained, also, the recog- 
nised aids in giving exposition to what he felt and 
thought. It was all in all with him to have invented 
anything. It was to be nothing, if it was not to be 
|wholly and solely the creation and the product of his 
own mind. 

In one of these volumes we find the following ex- 
tract of a manuscript note by Coleridge :— 


“ Often and often had I read Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ 
and always delighted with its poignant wit and original 
satire, and if not without noticing its immorality, yet 
without any offence from it. Some years ago, I, for the 
first time, saw it represented in one of the London the- 
atres; and such were the horror and disgust with which 
it impressed me, so grossly did it outrage all the best 
feelings of my nature, that even the angelic voice, and 
perfect science of Mrs. Billington, lost half their charms, 
or rather increased my aversion to the piece by an addi- 
tional sense of incongruity. Then I learned the im- 
mense difference between reading and seeing a play;— 
and no wonder, indeed; for who has not passed over 
with his eye a hundred passages without offence, which 





charity boy,” and Charles Lamb has described the oc- 
casional passer through the cloister of Christ’s Hospi- 
tal, standing still, entranced with admiration, to hear 
him unfold, in his even then “deep and sweet” into- 
nations, the mysteries of Jamblichus or Plotinus. As 
it was in the beginning, it was to the end— 


| 
| 


“Hear him but reason in divinity, 
And, all-admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire that he were made a prelate! 
Let him but talk of any state-affair, 
You'd say it had been all-in-all his study! 
Turn him to any cause of policy, 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose 
Familiar as his garter! When he speaks, 
The air, a charter’d libertine, stands still—” 


But speaking and writing are two different things, 
and Mr. Coleridge’s prose-writing seems to us to be a 
bad translation of his speaking. We seldom read it 
without feeling ourselves, one way or other, ill at ease. 
He may be thoroughly convinced himself, but he does 
not convince his readers. The “ braid” of his style is 
too ethereal and thought-woven. It does not give a 
body to the opinions he seeks to express. It leaves 
his belief, as it found it, unpermanent and fugitive.— 
Is there an instance on record of any man, with so 
idolized a fame among his friends, who, for the public, 
has done so little! Take his published works, and you 
find that everything that is of any weight or import- 
ance among them, was written thirty years ago. Did 
he indeed, after that time, do nathing but “live upon 
the sound of his own voice !” 

He was one, says Mr. Nelson Coleridge of him, in 
* L’Envoy” to these volumes, “ he was one who, with 
long and large arm, still collected precious armfuls in 
whatever direction he pressed forward, yet still took 
up so much more than he could keep together, that 
those who followed him gleaned more from his con- 
tinual droppings than he himself brought home ;—nay, 
made stately corn-ricks therewith, while the reaper 
himself was still seen only with a strutting armfal off 
newly-cut sheaves.” We will not pursue this figure, 
but we rather take it that the secret of Coleridge’s 
failing to establish an actual property and power out 








he yet could not have even read aloud, or have heard so 
read by another person, without an inward struggle? 
In mere passive silent reading the thoughts remain mere 
thoughts, and these too not our own,—phantoms with no 
attribute of place, no sense of appropriation, that flit 
over the consciousness as shadows over the grass or 
young corn in an Aprilday. But even the sound of our 
own or another’s voice takes them out of that lifeless, 
twilight, realm of thought, which is the confine, the in- 
termundium, as it were, of existence and non-existence,” 


Now, undoubtedly, there is a great mistake here. 
The truth of the Beggar's Opera, its wit, its refine- 
ment, its philosophy—tor it has all these—are address- 
ed, not to any “ lifeless, twilight realm of thought,” 
but to the most actual and palpable sense which the 
most ordinary man can have, of the living usages and 
necessities of life. We should have said that the 
thoughts of the Beggar's Opera were far more likely 
to give offence as thoughts merely, than as having ac- 
tual life and form. It may seem paradoxical to assert, 
but it is yet perfectly true, that it is well nigh impos- 
sidle to give just appreciation to the subtle and ab- 
stracted view of human life which is presented by the 
Beggar's Opera, without the moving realities of the 
scene before us. It is only then that we can feel, in 
all the perfection of its detail, the great moral of the 
vulgarity of vice, which is taught by that master-piece 
of wit and intellect.—But is not Coleridge’s remark a 
somewhat forcible illustration of what we have said of 
many of his own intellectual failures? He had obvi- 
ously set up, or invented, something in his own mind 
about the Beggar's Opera, and was disenchanted by 
the intrusion of others. The metaphysical took offence 
at the corporeal, and the result was nothing. In the 
intellectual processes of Coleridge, we do not seldom 
find two affirmatives making upa negative. And should 
we be unjust to add, in reference to the point under 
discussion, that it is very likely our philosopher, on 
finding himself in the theatre, shrunk back annoyed at 
seeing the audience enjoy the scene so thoroughly in 
their own way? Coleridge was no stranger to the 
strong desire of being thought able “to look further 
into a mill-stone than any body else.” 
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The nature of the present publication is explained | The sic vos non vobis in the case of Coleridge, 
by the following extract from the Editor’s preface :— | which we have seen his present Editor allude to in a 
; : passage already quoted, has one or two characteristic 
“ Mr. Coleridge, by bis will, dated in September, 1829, | ;)/ystrations in the volumes before us. 
authorized his executor, if he should think it expedient, 


to publish any of the notes or writing made by him (Mr./ _ “‘ How seldom, Friend! a good great man inherits 
C.) in his books, or any other of his manuscripts or Honour or wealth, with all his worth and pains! 
writings, or any letters which should thereafter be col- It sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 
lected from, or supplied by, his friends or correspond- If any man obtain that which he merits, 

ents. Agreeably to this authority, an arrangement was | Or any merit that which he obtains” — 


made, under the superintendence of Mr. Green, for the |__i, an exclamation in one of the fragments of verse 
collection of Coleridge’s literary remains ; — os — that are preserved, to which we cannot but attribute 
same time, the preparation for the press of such part o something of self-reference. The same feeling has 
thé materials as should consist of criticism and general . 5 in the - 

literature, was entrusted to the care of the present edi- frequent vent in the prose— 

tor. The volumes now offered tothe public are the} “There have been instances in the literary world that 
first results of that arrangement. 4 ® 5 * might remind a botanist of a singular sort of parasite 
‘rhe contents of these volumes are drawn from a portion plant, which rises above ground, independent and un- 
only of the manuscripts entrusted to the editor; the re- supported, an apparent original; but trace its roots, and 
taainder of the collection, which, under favourable cir- you will find the fibres all terminating in the root of an- 
cumstances, he hopes may hereafter see the light, is at other plant at an unsuspected distance, which, perhaps, 
least of equal value with what is now presented to the from want of sun and congenial soil, and the loss of sap, 
reader as a sample.” had searcely been able to peep above the ground,” 


The worth of the “sample” is, we think, undoubted.| We quote these passages in connexion with some 
Whatever may be thought of Coleridge as a close and more distinct charges of literary borrowing, to which 
consistent reasoner, the great value of his detached we shall presently allude, because it is generally sup- 
hints, of his indications of philosophy and criticism, is posed that Coleridge was altogether indifferent on this 
not to be questioned. We have too many instances in score. We recollect the expression of a recent writer 
these vo:umes, indeed, of super-subtle distinctions and in the Quarterly Review, that no one could be named 
refinements, which it would require an understanding in literary history more utterly regardless of the repu- 
like his own to turn to good,—but they abound also tation of the mere author than he was, and that ne one 
with er, . manly ey on of rye wre | — oe . reckless ~ _ —— he had 
reasoning, and of occasional power of illustration of most prodigally sown and watered. ow supposing 
the subtlest and most brilliant kind. In one passage this so, the virtue of the recklessness in question is 
Coleridge says— jmuch weakened by finding, that he did not reap him- 

**T not only love truth, but I have a passion for the | self caly een ee nbs 4 the oem = 
legitimate investigation of truth. The love of truth, that he certainly — not indifferent to, but on the 
conjoined with a keen delight in a strict and skilful yet | contrary guarded with extreme anxiety, the reputation 
impassioned argumentation, is my master-passion, and to Of having been the planter and waterer of the seed. 
it are subordinated even the love of liberty and all my| Somewhere about the year 1797 or 1799 Coleridge 
public feelings—and to it whatever I Jabour under of delivered a course of lectures at the Royal Institution 
vanity, ambition, and all my inward impulses.” jon the subject of Shakspeare. Two or three years 

Subeti foe th ¢ liberty.” the 1 rl jafter, Schlegel commenced his lectures at Vienna, 

ubstitute for the “love of liberty,” the love of le-| which, subsequently published, were thought the most 
gitimacy, or the love of things as they are, and, in the | perfect tribute that had been offered to the genius of 
majority of cases, to Coleridge's honour be it said, this) Shakspeare. Not a syllable, with the exception of 
boast is true. The very fever of his early impressions some rough memoranda, of Coleridge's original course 
for “ liberty and equality” consumed them in his mind, | remained, but, he observes in one of the volumes be- 
UO SES Se a 
is OF va ) wh adies igh rank. n 1813, however, on his deli- 
attached himself. His writing did little ces the | vering another course on the characteristics of Shak- 
ee err mee eters emeses far intn, «ence sel 
y y returns *| was immediately observed, and remarked upon, be- 
under Government. He lived the last twenty years of tween much of these lectures and those criticisms of 
his life on the charity of others——What has Govern-| Schlegel which had appeared in 1808. Coleridge 
ment to do with such thoughts as this, which we take, himself says, in a manuscript note of 1819, now first 
almost at ranlom, from among many others in the vo-| published— 


lumes before us whi i istasteful in| " 
Dowsieg area pees prqutl be equally Citastets a “ Even in detail the coincidence of Schlegel with my 


|lectures was so extraordinary, that all who ata later pe- 

“Our statesmen, who survey with jealous Cread all riod heard the same words, taken by me from my notes 
plans for the education of the lower orders, may be | of the lectures at the Royal Institution, concluded a bor- 
thought to proceed on the system of antagonist muscles;| rowing on my part from Schlegel. Mr. Hazlitt, whose 
and in the belief, that the closer a nation shits its eyes, | hatred of me is in such an inverse ratio to my zealous 
the wider it will open its hands. Or do they act on the | kindness towards him, as to be defended by his warmest 
principle, that the status belli is the natural relation be-| admirer, Charles Lamb—(who, God bless him! besides 
tween the people and the Government, and that it is) his characteristic obstinacy of adherence to old friends, 
prudent to secure the result of the contest by gouging! as long at least as they are at all down in the world, is 
the adversary in the first instance? Alas! the policy of| linked as by a charm to Hazlitt’s conversation)—only as 
the maxim is on a level with its honesty!” |‘ frantic;’—Mr, Hazlitt, I say, himself replicd to an as- 
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sertion of my plagiarism from Schlegel in these words: 
*It is a lie; for I myself heard the very same character 
of Hamlet from Coleridge before he went to Germany, 
and when he had neither read nor could read a page o 
German!’ Now Hazlitt was on a visit to me at my cot- 
tage at Nether Stowey, Somerset, in the summer of the 
year 1798, in the September of which year I first was 
out of sight of the shores of Great Britain.” 
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which “with every art of compression, amounts to 
three volumes of about 500 pages each!”—All the 
early portion of the first of the volumes before us, 
amounting to about 300 pages, includes, as clearly, the 
only “remains” of the other grand Work, which, se- 
venteen years ago, was announced to be equally ready 
—the “ philosophical analysis of the genius and works 
of Dante, Spenser, Milton, Cervantes, and Calderon, 


It follows from this that the German scholar is cer-| with similar, but more compressed, criticisms on Chau- 
tainly the plagiarist, for the frequent likenesses be-|cer, Ariosto, Donne, Rabelais, and others, during the 


tween the two, which we have now been able to com-|predominance of the romantic poetry.” 


Sad is the 


are for the first time, are too close to have resulted |contradiction between our intentions and our acts, be- 


rom a merely fair coincidence on the part of the lec- 
turers. We will give a single instance. Ina note of 
the lecture delivered by Coleridge in 1813 and sup- 
plied to the present work by Mr. Justice Coleridge, 
we find among other allusions to Romeo and Jultet 
the following :—* In Juliet love has all that is tender 
and melancholy in the nightingale, all that is voluptu- 
ous in the rose, with whatever is sweet in the fresh- 
ness of spring; but it ends with a long deep sigh like 
the last breeze of an Italian evening.” Now in Schle- 

I's lectures (we quote Black’s translation) the fol- 
owing is to be found:—* Whatever is most intoxica- 
ting in the odour of a southern spring, languishing in 
the song of the nightingale, or voluptuous on the first 
opening of the rose, is breathed into this poem * * 
the echo which the whole leaves behind in the mind 
resembles a single but endless sigh.” There are like- 
nesses in what we have been able to compare of the 
Hamlet quite as singular. 








tween our desires and our success! 
operosé nihil agendo ! 


Vitam perdimus 


We have already said that, such as they are, there 


is much beauty, and infinite subtleties of suggestion, 
in the volumes now before us. 
Coleridge himself used to say querulously, that they 
will serve “ to furnish feathers for the caps of others.” 
| We question, however, if, as they stand, they will ma- 
terially add to their author’s fame. 
Shakspeare and his works, and of the progress and 
purposes of the drama, is all excellent; and we par- 
ticularly admire the notes on Sir Thomas Browne, Ra- 
belais, 
Gothic mind in the Middle Ages.” 
make room for one or two more extracts, and these we 
must select not altogether as we could wish. 


We do not doubt, as 
What is said of 
foe, Cervantes, and on “ the Character of the 
But we can only 


The absurd mistakes which have been fallen into on 


the subject of the “lawlessness” of Shakspeare’s ge- 
nius, are admirably rebuked. 


It is subtily shown by 


We are willing to accept Mr. Coleridge’s own ac-|Mr. Coleridge that true genius cannot be lawless, for 
count as perfectly correct, but what a singular de-/it is even this, the power of acting creatively under 


ficiency it proves both in his moral and intellectual || 
character. ‘These lectures were originally delivered 
viva voce, and it is quite clear that he afterwards found 
himself actually unable to reduce them to writing. It 
is very well to talk of his having been indifferent to 
the reputation of the mere author, but it does not ap- 
pear to have been at all times within his reach. That 
continuous flow of converse “ fetched from Helicon or 
Zion” which he was able to pour out upon an audience, 
his pen was not the master of. The music of his voice 
had become necessary to the motion of his thoughts.— 
In all this there is surely a serious defect. Are we 
wrong in supposing him, for instance, to have possibly |; 
felt that what was intelligible and close enough in|i 
converse might not be soon paper! It has been de- 
scribed as the faculty of a very accomplished talker to 
make “the unintelligible seem plain;” and if ever 
there was a man whose tones in oral delivery were 
such as seemed to convey sense to those who were 
otherwise imperfect recipients, Coleridge was he.— 
Many of the best prose passages of the present vo- 
lumes seem to want the accompaniment of some rich 
and varied voice, to give them more perfect shape 
and connexion. 
All Coleridge’s “ remains” of his lectures on Shak- 
re, Ben Jonson, Massinger, and Beaumont and 
letcher, appear to be included in about 300 pages of 
the second of the volumes before us. This, then, alas! 
is the Work which, in a letter toa friend some seven- 
teen years since, and very recently given to the world, 
he described as all written—* requiring,” as he said, 
“only to be put together, from loose paper and com- 
mon-place or memorandum-books, and needing no other 
change, whether of omission, addition, or correction, 
than the mere act of arranging”—this is the Work 











to religion, and true to bonour. 


aws of its own origination, which constitutes genius: 


“The true ground of the mistake lies in the con- 


founding mechanical regularity with organic form. The 
form is mechanic, when on any given material we im- 
press a pre-determined form, not necessarily arising out 
of the properties of the material ;—as when to a mass of 
wet clay we give whatever sh 
when hardened. 
is innate ; it shapes, as it developes, itself from within, 
and the fulness of its developement is one and the same 
with the perfection of its outward form. 
life is, such isthe form. Nature, the prime genial artist, 


- we wish it to retain 


The organic form, on the other hand, 


Such as the 


nexhaustible in diverse power, is equally inexhaustible 
n forms; each exterior is the physiognomy of the being 


within,—its true image reflected and thrown out from 
the concave mirrux ;—and even such is the appropriate 
excellence of her chosen poet, of our own Shakspeare, 
—himself a nature humanized, a genial understanding 
directing self-consciously a power and an implicit wis- 
dom deeper even than our consciousness,” 


A summary on Cervantes :— 
** A Castilian of refined manners; a gentleman, true 


Ban. 


“A scholar and a soldier, and fought under the 


ners of Don John of Austria, at Lepanto, lost his arm 
and was captured. 


** Endured slavery not only with fortitude, but with 


mirth; and by the superiority of nature, mastered and 
overawed his barbarian owner. 


“ Finally ransomed, he resumed his native destiny, the 


awful task of achieving fame; and for that reason died 
poor and a prisoner, while nobles and kings over their 
goblets of gold, gave relish to their pleasures by the 
charms of his divine genius. 
novels for the Spaniards, and in his ‘ Persilis’ and ‘ Si- 


He was the inventor of 
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inson Crusoe. 


English may find the germ of their ‘ Ro- 
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to have been sought by the editor, is not of much 
greater bulk. It was seldom indeed that any book 


“The world was adrama to him. His own thoughts, left Mr. Coleridge precisely as it had fallen into his 


in spite of poverty and sickness, perpetuated for him possession. 


“Every work of genius,” said one of his 


the feelings of youth. Ie painted only what he knew trends, “comes out of Coleridge’s hands like an illu- 


and had looked into, but he knew and had looked int« 


much indeed; and his imagination was ever at hand to 


Of de- 


adapt and modify the world of his experience. 
licious love he fabled, yet with stainless virtue.” 


The intellectual difference between the age of Eli- 
zabeth and James, and that of Charles and Cromwell: 


“Eminent as the intellectual powers were that were 
displayed in both, yet in the number of great men, in 
the various sorts of excellence, and not merely in the 
variety, but almost diversity of talents, united in the 


same individual, the age of Charles falls short of its pre- 


decessor ; and the stars of the Parliament, keen as their 
radiance was, in fulness and richness of lustre, yield to 


the constellation at the court of Elizabeth ;—which can 
only be paralleled by Greece in her brightest moment, 
when the titles of the poet, the philosopher, the histo. 
rian, the statesman, and the general, not seldom formed 
a garland round the same head, as in the instances of our 
Sidneys and Raleighs, But then, on the other hand, 
there was a vehemence of will, an enthusiasm of prin- 
ciple, a depth and an earnestness of spirit, which the 
charms of individual fame and personal aggrandizement 
coukl not pacify,—an aspiration after reality, perma- 
nence, and general good,—in short, a moral grandeur in 
the latter period, with which the low intrigues, Machi- 
avellic maxims, and selfish and servile ambition of the 
former, stand in painful contrast.” 


A true distinction between motives and impulses :— 


«It is a matter of infinite difficulty, but, fortunately, 
of comparative indifference, to determine what a man’s 
motive may have been for this or that particular action. 
Rather seek to learn what his objects in general are. 
What does he habitually wish, habitually pursue? and 
thence deduce his impulses, which are commonly the 
true efficient causes of men’s conduct, and without 
which the motive itself would not have become a mo- 
tive.” 

Valuable hints for a good style :— 


“In order to form a good style, the primary rule and 
condition is, not to attempt to express ourselves in lan- 
guage before we thoroughly know our own meaning; 
—when a man perfectly understands himself, appro- 
priate diction will generally be at his command either 
in writing or speaking. In such cases the thoughts and 
the words are associated. In the next place, precise- 
ness in the use of terms is required, and the test is, whe- 
ther you can translate the phrase adequately into sim- 
pler terms, regard being had to the feeling of the whole 
passage. Try this upon Shakspeare, or Milton, and see 
if you can substitute other simpler words in any given 
passage, without a violation of the meaning or tone. The 
source of bad writing is the desire to be something more 
than a man of sense,—the straining to be thought a ge- 
nius; and it is just the same in speech-making. If men 
would only say what they have to say in plain terms, 
how much more eloquent they would be!” 


We close the book with every wish for its success, 
and desire for a further publication. To those who 
know anything of Mr. Coleridge's habit of scrawling 
over every volume that came within his reach, it will 


| 


’/minated missal.” Several volumes happen to be in 
our own possession, enriched by him in this way. We 
shall subjoin one or two specimens of them, such as 
happen to touch on subjects that are included in the 
volumes we have just noticed, though treated imper- 
feetly. But they are all very much at Mr. Nelson 
Coleridge’s service. 

Of Ben Jonson :— 

“It was not possible, that so bold and robust an in- 
tellect as that of Ben Jonson could be devoted to any 
form of intellectual power vainly, or even with medio- 
crity of product. He could not but be a species of 
himself :—though, like the Mammoth and Megathe- 
rion, fitted and destined to live only during a given 
period ; and then to exist a skeleton, hard, dry, un- 
couth perhaps, yet massive, and not to be contemplated 
without that mixture of wonder and admiration, or 
more accurately, that middle somewhat between both, 
for which we want a term; not quite even with the 
latter, but far above the mere former. In this light, 
a Heretic as to the ordinary notion (if words echoed 
sine noscendo can be called notion) but in complete 
sympathy with the practical feeling of my contempo- 
rary, I regard B. Jonson the play-wright; and hold 
his dramas of worth far inferior to his poems, and the 
plays themselves chiefly valuable for the many and 
various passages which are not dramatic—In har- 
mony of metre, in rhythm, in sweetness of words, he 
is indeed greatly inferior to Juvenal ; but in all other 
}excellencies superior—and in none more so, than 
| those which (in kind) they both possessed in common. 
Jonson’s philosophy was more profound, his morality 
more pure, his observation more acute and active, and 
his figures more alive and individual.” 

On the margin of Fletcher's poem of the Purple 
‘sland, opposite to this passage in the twentieth stanza 
of the sixth canto— 











| 


“ But sing that civil strife and home dissension 
*Twixt two strong factions with like fierce contention, 
Where never peace is heard, nor ever peace is men- 
tion—” 


—Coleridge has written :— 
“Is not this a use (to me unmet with elsewhere,) 





of mention, quasi mentio—i. e. in mente. Pax neque 
in voce, neque vel in mente, versata est. Quere... 
mentiri, nonne vult, a mente ire '—Our ‘ Lie,’ and the 
German ‘ Liigen,’ strongly mark a primitive language. 
A Grecomanist indeed might derive it from aver, ¢. e. 
to dissolve the compact between man and man.—That 
the consonants were originally appropriate to classes 
of Thoughts, I cannot doubt . . . spite of the at-first- 
sight laugh-compelling Facts to the contrary. Thus, 
Low and Lofty. But may not Lofty be a compound— 
of the Low ?” 

Lastly—for we cannot make room for more—of the 
Samson Agonistes, and Milton's preface :— 

“The submission of Milton's mind to the Ancients 
indiscriminately (spite of thé Declamation in Par, 
Reg. B. iy.) is here curiously exemplified. The play 
has no acts:—for Aristotle prescribes none, and the 
Greek Tragedies knew of no such division. But yet 





appear strange that this first series of his “ Literary 
Remains,” in which contributions of that sort appear 





it is not extended beyond the fifth act :—in obedience 
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to the injunction of a line of Horace,—a mere tpse 
dixit, without one reason assigned, and therefore pro- 
bably founded on some accident of the Roman Stage. 
Into such contradictions could overweening reverence 
of Greek and Latin authorities, seduce the greatest 


plied to Shakspeare. 

that Poetry is capable of subsisting under two diffe- 
rent modes,—the Statuesque, as Sophocles,—and the 
Picturesque, as Shakspeare .... the former produc- 
ing a Whole by the separation of Differents; the lat- 
ter by the balance, counteraction, intermodification, 
and final harmony of Differents. Of this latter, Shak- 
speare is the only instance. In all other writers, 


Tragi-Comedy merits all that Milton has here affirm- 
ed concerning it.” 


From the Spectator. 


MALIBRAN. 


MALIBRAN. 


ruffian, was a first-rate teacher of his art; and she 
was no dull or unwi ling pupil: she applied herself 
not merely to learn to sing, but to learn her art tho- 
roughly and deeply. This knowledge shone forth 
in whatever style she attempted: her singing was 
that of a well-instructed musician: caprice or indo- 
lence might sometimes lead her astray, but she never 
erred through ignorance. A curious instance of her 
musical tact as well as her knowledge occurred soon 
after her first appearance in England as Madame 
Mauisran. She was engaged at the Chester Festi- 
val, and one of the songs allotted to her was “ Praise 
the Lord,” (from Hanpet’s Esther,) to which Greato- 
rex had appended a long and very inappropriate dou- 
ible cadence for the voice and organ. She sung it at 
rehearsal without any remark; but the next day at 
performance she produced one which she had written 
in the interval, so completely in accordance with the 
style of the song, so perfecfly adapted to the charac- 
ter of the organ, and so superior in every respect to 
that of the Conductor, that it might have been taken 
for the work of a veteran of the Handelian school. 











Ir is with bitter sorrow of heart that we record the 
death of Madame Maurran. We have heard singers 
in years gone by, of whose powers we cherish a vivid 
and grateful recollection, and we look around among 
those who are living for some of present excellence 
and greater promise ; but in Matieran were united all 
the powers and capabilities, all the gifts and graces, 
that were scattered among her predecessors and con- 
temporaries. She was the very impersonation of the 
vocal art; every depth of which she had fathomed— 
every elevation attained. Nature had been most 
bountiful to her: her voice was unrivalled for com- 

volume, and richness; her mind was powerful. 

er penetration quick, her talent wide and large. 
Whatever she undertook to do, she did well; and the 
rapidity with which she grasped at and attained ac- 
quirements of various kinds, was marvellous. She 
had an innate perception of beauty and grace in every 
art. We have discoursed with her about pictures and 
architecture—about the Latin classies—the poetry of 
Dante and of Gorrme—the drama of England ; and 
found a mind not tinged but impregnated with a love 
of all that was great and enduring of every country 
and age. Her mind was perpetually athirst after 
knowledge. Accident had facilitated the natural 
quickness with which she acquired languages: she 


But the truth is, that she was of no school exclusively. 
| Vocal music, whether of Harper, Mozart. Crmarosa, 
or Berrnoven, which came from the heart and ap- 
ipealed to the heart, was her language: discerning 
|where the true strength of each school resided, she 
threw herself into and became identified with it. 
Take four of her songs as illustrations: “ Farewell ye 
limpid springs”—* Non piu di fiori”—* Deh parlate”— 
“© Hoffnung.” Here is almost as much variety of 
style as the vocal art can exhibit; yet we should hesi- 
tate to which of these the superiority should be awarded. 
She felt each equally, and expressed each as if she 
had given to that school exclusive devotion. We sa 
nothing of the inexpressible grace and archness with 
iw hich she sung her national melodies, Spanish, French, 
jand Neapolitan—of the lustre with which she invest- 
ed the dulness of Bextisi, or the grace which she in- 
|fused into Horn’s ballads: these were musical play- 
things, with which she was wont to amuse herself: 
we fix upon the highest efforts of which a singer is 
capable, and of these she had equally attained. 

We only felt disposed to quarrel with her for inlist- 
ing such talents as hers in the performance of what 
|was mean and trifling: but this was one of the traits 
of her extraordinary character. Ardent, sensitive, 
impassioned in the highest degree, she was capricious 





could scarcely be said to be the property of any country |and wayward; she delighted in astonishing by the 
—she was emphatically and almost alone a European. | versatility as well as captivating by the solidity of her 
The reply to an inquiry which we once made, after| powers. She was ambitious of showing her proficiency 
hearing her converse with equal facility in several|in musical alchemy—in transmuting the duller and 
languages—of what country she was !—we distinctly| grosser metals into gold. She was the creature of 
recollect: “I was born,” said she, “ at Paris, in the|impulse—hard to advise, impatient of restraint, gene- 
parish of St. Pierre; my father as you know, was a|rous to profusion, now playful as a kitten, and now 
Spaniard ; therefore French and Spanish I learned as/| ferocious as a tiger: but once inlist her feelings in 
every child learns a language: early | came to Eng-| what she had to do, and you were sure of the result. 
land, and after residing here some years, where I|By a perverse ignorance which knew not the right 
studied your language closely, | went to the United|employment of her powers, Hanpet’s bravura oratorio 


States”—one of her indiscribable looks accompanied 
this part of her narrative—“ there my English was 
kept up—not, I believe, improved : the Italian Opera- 


songs were uniformly allotted to her at every festival 
or sacred performance at which she appeared,—with 
one only exception: at the Norwich Festival of 1833, 


house has been the cradle in which I was nursed ;|she sang the “Farewell” from Jephtha; and if we 
and German I have acquired that I might grasp and| were to single out one as her greatest effort, it would 
enjoy its musical wealth—that I may speak it with|be this song. We had often heard, but never felt it 
facility and every day, my own servant is a German.| before ; anal we need no repetition of an impression too 
There! that is the history of my being so learned !”|deep and too vivid for time to efface. At Manchester 
The father of Matmran, though a tyrant and a|she was degraded to the level of “Gratias agimus.” 





MALIBRAN. 


Her impetuosity and ardent temperament, combined | 
with her extensive and sound musical knowledge and 
her unrivalled voice, rendered her singing more varied 
than that of any performer we ever heard. With 
most singers, the mode in which a song shall be sung 
is an affair of deliberate study and trial—it is always 
the same: but with Matiran it assumed every pos- 
sible variety of colonr, as she happened to be excited 
or depressed—as she found a sympathizing and dis- 
criminating or a dull and ignorant audience: some- 
times her spirits would effervesce in passages of the 
most joyous and sparkling character, at others she 
would make the same song a vehicle for the display 
of her intimate knowledge of harmony in a series of 
elaborate cadences: it was just as the impulse of the 
moment prompted. And where was ever heard the 
artist who could achieve all this! Who ever pos-| 
sessed like her the fancy to prompt, the genius to in- 
vent, the knowledge to guide, and the voice to exe- 
cute? We end as we began—she was the very im- 
personation of the vocal art. 

Her life, though a scene of triumph, was, till re- 
cently, one of bitter and unceasing trial. Few women 
have tasted more deeply of sorrow: she knew neither | 
parental nor conjugal affection till her marriage with | 
De Berror. For him her love was unbounded—his| 
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could not have been more than eighteen. The Com- 
mittee met, beforehand, with much censure for placing 
a raw girl in such a situation, and a signal failure was 
anticipated by many sagacious critics. But her youth, 
her beauty, and her modesty, made an immediate im- 
pression in her favour; and her singing exciied a 
unanimous feeling of admiration and delight. She 
had a considerable share of duty assigned her, not 
only in the evening concerts, but in the performances 
of the morning, and showed herself conversant with 
the sacred strains of Handel and Haydn, as well as 
the dramatic music of Mozart and Rossini. In the 
Messiah she sang the air * Rejoice greatly,’ with great 
power and elevation of sentiment; and in the Crea- 
tion, she gave the air, ‘On mighty pens,’ descriptive 
of the creation of the feathered tribes, with a degree 
of mingled brilliancy, delicacy, and sweetness, which, 
perhaps, she alone has been able to impart to that ex- 
quisite compusition. Her career of European reputa- 
tion, thus brilliantly begun, was interrupted for a time 
by her father’s project of establishing an Italian opera 
in America, where this species of entertainment was 
as yet unknown. He carried with him to New York 
a very inefficient company, and began to perform Ita- 
lian operas in the end of the year 1825. He himself 
was by this time somewhat passé, and the weight of 


reputation was dearer to her than her own—the | the undertaking rested on the youthful shoulders of his 
greatest pleasure you could give her was to praise|daughter. The operas were poorly got up and feebly 
him. Her heart was the abode of some of the noblest| performed; but Mademoiselle Garcia was a host in 
feelings that can adorn human nature: for her errors| herself, and her talents appear to have been appreci- 


let those answer who laboured to implant and nurture | 
them. 

The matchless Malibran, whose serious illness, in 
the midst of the Festival at Manchester, was mention- 
ed in the Spectator of the 17th September, died at 
Manchester, in the Mosley Arms Inn, on the night of 
Friday the 23d. She had been getting gradually 
worse from the preceding Tuesday. On Thursday 
she became insensible ; and her Italian Physician, Dr. 
Bellomini, who had been brought from London to at- 
tend her, held a consultation with Mr. Lewis, a sur- 
geon in Manchester. Mr. Lewis is understood to 
have given an opinion that although the patient was 
in an early stage of pregnancy, this had no influence | 
on the complaint under which she was suffering: it is| 
not mentioned what that complaint was. She rallied | 
a little on Friday morning, but soun relapsed, and at| 
twenty minutes before twelve she expired. There is| 
no doubt that her death was hastened by her exertions) 
to sing at the Manchester Festival. 

The papers teem with biographical notices of Ma-| 
dame Malibran, from which we select the most inte-| 
resting particulars. She was the daughter of Garcia, | 
the Spanish tenor-singer, and was born in Paris. She) 
came to London when a child. 

“It was about the year 1824 (says a writer in the 
Morning Chronicle) that her great talents began to 
be known to the English public. In that year, having | 
distinguished herself at some of the concerts of the| 
season, and made a successful debit at the Opera-| 
house, she received an engagement as one of the prin-| 
cipal singers at the York Festival of the following | 

ear. At the time when she obtained this proof ot 
er musical rank she was a mere girl. We have not, 
at present, the means of ascertaining the date of her 
birth; but we have reason to believe that she had not 
reached the age of thirty when prematurely cut off; 
and when she appeared in York Minster, in 1825, she 


| 


ated by the Transatlantic dilettanti. Still, however, 
the powers of a single performer were insufficient to 
give the American public a taste for a kind of music 
so entirely new to them. The speculation proved 
unsuccessful, the company was broken up, and most 
of the performers returned to Europe.” 

Here we must avail ourselves of some peculiar 


|means of knowledge which ourselves possess, to do 


justice to brother Jonathan. Though Garcia's operas 
were poorly got up, the two which were tolerab| 

performed, namely, Don Giovanni and Il Barbiere di 
Seviglia, always drew full houses. But Garcia would 
give a miserable opera of his own (we forget the name 
of it,) and portions of La Cenerentola, which none of 
his company except his daughter took the trouble to 
learn. Garcia himself would spend whole mornings 
in the auction-shops of New York, purchasing silks 
for a Mexican speculation. The musical tone in which 
he chanted forth his name “ Garcia” as the purchaser 


jof a lot, sounded strangely in the crowded and dark 


auction-room. 


“In the beginning of 1836 (we again quote the 
Chronicle,) she married M. Malibran, a Frenchman, 
who was then reputed one of the richest merchants in 
New York; but he either deceived ber very grossly, 
or was as grossly ignorant of the state of his own af- 
fairs; for he became a bankrupt very soon after their 
marriage. By the marriage settlement a provision 
had been secured to his wife; but this she gave up 
to his creditors, determined to owe her subsistence 
entirely to her own honourable exertions.” 


In reference to her marriage, the Morning Post 
says— 


“The most laudable motives we dare not reveal, 
and sorrows of a nature we cannot allude to, induced 
the young Maria, the admired of all men, to marry at 
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MALIBRAN. 
this time an elderly French merchant at New Hiaper{ sarap of flowers; whilst a number of mea of all ages 
M. Malibran. This merchant almost immediately af-| who adored the very footsteps of the chaste and beau- 
terwards failed, and was cast into prison ; and Madame |tiful cantatrice, followed her carriage to her door, and 
Malibran, treed from the dominion of her father, and|remained hours afterwards in the street with their 
driven to the necessity of exertion, came over to Eu-|eyes fixed on her windows, as if they were under the 
rope.” |influence of magnetism. Malibran then came to Eng- 








Here again we must draw upon our peculiar re-|!and; and we need not recall the effect, never to be 


sources, 
a very wealthy man. He lived in modern style, and | 
passed for the possessor of about fifteen or twenty 
thousand pounds at the most. But the daughter of 
Garcia must have gladly seized almost any honoura- 
ble mode of escape trom her father’s control. Garcia 
is believed to have been not only a brute in his treat- 
ment of her, but to have been willing to make over 
his daughter to any body of sufficient wealth to recom-| 
= him for the loss of her services.” We have 
eard that he had only a small sum from Malibran, 
but that it was offered when he was in great need) 
of it. 

Soon after her return from America Madame 
Malibran appeared in Paris; and the following criti-| 
cism on her performance is quoted by the Morning) 
Chronicle from a Paris journal of the day. 

“The singer, at her entrance, was greeted with 
warm applause. Iler commanding figure, and the! 
regularily of her features, (here the critic’s imag na-| 
tion comes in aid of his eyesight,] bespoke the favour) 
of the public. The noble and dignified manner in) 
which she gave the first phrase,‘ Fra tanti regi e| 
populi,” justified the reception she had obtained ; but, 
the difficult phrase, ‘ Trema il tempio,’ proved a stum-| 
blingblock she could not surmount. Alarmed by this 
check, she did not attempt the difficult passage in the 
da capo, bat, dropping her voice, terminated the pas-| 
sage without effect, and made her exit, leaving the 
public in doubt and dissatisfaction. The prodigious 
talent displayed by Pisaroni in the subsequent scenes 

ve occasion to comparisons by no means favourable 
to Madame Malibran. On her re-entrance she was 
coldly received; but she soon sacceeded in winning) 
over the public to her favonr. In the andante to the 
air ‘ Bel raggio lusinghier, the young singer threw 
out such powers, and displayed a voice so full and 
beautiful, that the former coldness gave way to ap- 
plause. Encouraged by this, she hazarded the greatest) 
difficulties of execution, and appeared so inspired by! 
her success that her courage now became temerity. 
Madame Malibran Garcia is only nineteen; she is) 
just arrived from North America, where she has been| 
precluded from profiting by any models of excellence, | 
and therefore she requires that finish which can only| 
be learned from experience, and by profiting by the 
counsels of sound criticism.’ We quote this passage, 
not only because the description is graphic, but be-, 
cause we believe the criticism on the whole to have) 
been just. The Aristarchus, in speaking of her failure} 
in some arduous passages, dees not make sufficient al-| 
lowance for the debat of a girl of nineteen; but judg-| 
ing even from her matured performances, we readily 
believe that the inspiration of success converted her 
courage into temerity.” 

From the period of her Parisian debit, Malibran’s 
musical career was most triumphant— 

“The whole of the dilettanti of Paris were kept 
constantly in raptures, and every night she concluded 
her performances amidst a thunder of applause and a 





M. Eugene Malibran was never considered | forgotten, her second debut produced at the King’s 


Year after year her triumphs here were 
reproduced. Jn Italy the enthusiasm she excited was 
beyond all description. Duke Visconti, proprietor of 
La Scala at Milan, offered 60001 per annum, a car- 
riage, a table, and lodging of the most sumptuous 
kind at his expense, independent of a benefit, if she 
would perform at his theatre for three years during 
the season. This she accepted.” 

At the conclusion of the Milan engagement she 
came to England— 

“Our readers know that her last, and, we may add, 


Theatre. 


| her greatest, triumphs were gained in the character of 


an English singer and an English actress. The mul- 
titudes who, during the last two seasons, were drawn 
to Drury Lane Theatre by the attraction of her name, 


| were at once the givers and witnesses of those tri- 


umphs; and those who, in the Collegiate Church of 
Manchester, listened to her dying song will long have 
their remembrance of the rapture with which she in- 
spired them mingled with sorrow for her untimely 


~J ” 


She was very unwell when she arrived in Manches- 
ter, and was much irritated by the refusal of the Fes- 
tival Committee to alter their programme according 
to her wishes. She also over-exerted herself sadly. 
A correspondent of the Post says— 

“ In the evening prior to the first day’s performance 
at the Collegiate Church, she sang no less than four- 
teen pieces in her room at the hotel amongst her Ita- 
lian friends. De Beriot cautioned her against exert- 
ing herself, but Malibran was not to be easily checked 
in her career. This fatigue must have added to her 
already excitable nature. She was ill on Tuesday, 
but she insisted upon singing both morning and even- 
ing. On Wednesday her indisposition was still more 
evident ; but she gave the last sacred composition she 
ever sang, ‘Sing ye to the Lord,’ with electrical ef- 
fect; and on that evening, the 14th of September, her 
last notes in public were heard. It was in the duet 
with Caradori Allan, in Mercadante’s * Vanne se al- 
berghi in petto,’ from Andronico. It is not a little 
curious that they sang this duet for the first time at 
Caradori Allan’s benefit concert last season, and that 
the latter was dangerously ill for weeks afterwards. 
This time it was poor Malibran’s turn, but with the 
most fatal result. Her exertions in the encore of this 
duet were tremendous, and the fearful shake at the top 
of the voice will never be forgotten by those who heard 
it. It was a desperate struggle against sinking na- 
ture—it was the last vivid glare of the expiring lamp: 
she never sang afterwards. The house rang with ani- 
mated cheering—hats and handkerchiefs were waving 
—but the victim of excitement, whilst the echoes were 
yet in her ears, sunk exhausted after leaving the stage, 
and her vocal career was terminated. She was bied, 
removed home, and her agonising cries that night will 
not be erased from the memory of the writer of this 
article, who was within a short distance of the room 
in which she expired. She constantly ejacalated, ‘Je 
m’etouffe, O, mon cher ami!’ ” 
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The writer in the Chronicle pays the following conclusion in which nothing is concluded,” it conti- 
tribute to the private worth of the deceased Prima nues to be the delight of the few, and the text-book of 


Donna. |the many: its couplets have passed into proverbs— 
“ We have spoken of Madame Malibran as an artist;|the names of its heroes are “ fymiliar in our mouths as 
others are better able to speak of her as a woman; but| household words.” With the exception of Shakspeare, 
we have known and learned enough of her to have it| there is, perhaps, no author whose expressions are so 
in our power to say, that few women have been more | inextricably intertwined with our everyday discourse, 
tichly endowed with the highest virtues of the female | ind whose writings aflord such an inexhaustible va- 
character. Plunged at a tender age into circumstances |riety of apothegms of universal and apposite applica- 
of deep adversity, her sacrifices to integrity were he-| tion ; yet there is no author, enjoying any considerable 
roic, and she remained wholly uncorrupted by the pros-|share of popularity, who is so imperfectly understood 
perity of her latter days. Her feelings retained their|and appreciated. How many of the readers of Hudi- 
rimitive warmth, her tastes their primitive simplicity.| bras take it up with the same feelings with which 
otwithstanding the seductions of her profession, her they peruse the Scarronides, and the Homer Bur- 
leasures lay in the occupations of domestic, life, and |/esqued? They find, it is true, the adventures ludi- 
In acts of generosity. Large as was the revenue|crous and the characters grotesque—but then the 
which she derived from the exercise of her unequalled speeches are long-winded, and, what is worse, they 
talents, it was as worthily applied as well deserved.| require some attention to comprehend them. When, 
Perhaps there never was an income earned by the ex- by dint of reconnoitring and skipping, they have 
ertions of a public performer—exertions which broke reached the political canto, where the story gives 
her constitution and brought her to an untimely grave them the slip, they lay down the book, and forget to 
—of which so large a portion ‘ wandered, heaven- take it up again. Of those who look more deeply into 
directed, to the poor.” She was devoid of ostentation, the work, and whose attention is not confined to the 
and her beneficent deeds were known to few. But quaintness of the style and the eccentricity of the 
they were of daily occurrence, for they constituted rhymes, how many are contented to contemplate the 
the greatest happiness of her life. Living among the brilliancy of Butler's wit, through the dusky medium 
sons and daughters of pleasure, her only luxury was of notes, or to found their admiration of it on “ men’s 
the luxury of doing good; and, in the midst of wealth, opinion and the world’s report.” The reader of Hu- 
her only profusion arose from benevolence. The re-'dibras should not only be familiar with the history, 
gret felt by the world for the loss of an admired and the politics, and the religion of the eventful period in 
cherished artist will be feeble compared with the grief; which its author lived, but with its fashions, its feel- 
with which many an humble family will lament the ings, its science, its follies, its literature, its supersti- 
death of their benefactress, Madame Malibran’s mar- tions. ‘To enjoy it with a true and perfect relish, he 
riage with M. de Beriot, which took place after the should have sung catches in a tavern with a knot of 
dissolution of her former union, proved as happy as' jovial cavaliers—been compressed and stifled in a 
the former was unfortunate. They were devotedly crowd of sturdy puritans, in a conventicle—defeaned 
attached to each other; and the survivor, overwhelm-'by the extempore eloquence of Dr. Burgess and Hugh 
ed by such a blow, is indeed an object of the deepest leters—been bewildered in the mazes of scholastic 
sympathy.” |divinity with Aquinas and Duns Scotus—had his for- 
De Beriot fainted on being told of his wife's death, tune told by Booker or Lilly—tried experiments with 
Almost immediately afterwards, he took his departure Sir Paul Neale—cross-examined the moon with the 
for London—by the advice of his physician, it is said Royal Society—* scen countries far and near” with 
—leaving directions with Mr. Beale, a music-seller in|“ Le Blanc the Traveller’—sympathised with Sir 
Manchester, to make proper arrangements for his Kenelin Digby—yawned over the romantic tomes of 
wife’s funeral; to allow no post mortem examination Calprenede and Scuderi—been witty upon Gondibert 
of the body, or any cast of the head. —and deep in Cervantes and Coke upon Littleton.* 
It is a common error among “the great vulgar and 
- the small,” to look upon Hudtbras as extremely low— 
in fact, as a mere burlesque. It is as much above 
“the common cry” of burlesque, as the novels of 





From the Retrospective Review. 











Posthumous Works, in Prose and Verse, written in 
the time of the Civil Wars, and Reign of K. Charles 
IL, by Mr. Samuel Butler, Author of Hudibras; 
JSrom original MSS. and scarce and valuable pieces 
ey Yee with a Key to Hudibras, by Sir 
Roger L’Estrange. In three Volumes. The sixth 
Edition; with Cuts. London, 1720. 

The Genuine Remains, in Prose and Verse, of Mr. 
Samuel Butler, Author of Hudibras. Published 
Srom the original MSS. formerly in the possession 
of W. Longueville, Esq.; with Notes, by R. Thyer, 

feeper of the Public Library at Manchester. In 
two Volunes. London, 1759. 


Tue Hudibras of Butler, like the fabled Arabian 
bird, is in itself a species: it had no precursor, and its 
imitators are forgotten. With all the disadvantages 
of a temporary subject, obsolete characters, and “a 








Fielding and the author of Waverley are above the 
ephemeral trash of the Minerva Press. It is a mighty 
and comprehensive satire—as powerful in argument— 
as just in sentiment—as rich in illustration, as any 
that united wit and learning have ever produced, 
All the weapons of controversial warfare—invective, 
irony, sarcasm, and ridicule—are alternately and suc- 
cessfully wielded. The most opposite and conflicting 
absurdities—the excrescences of learning and the bi- 
gotry of ignorance—“ time-honoured” prejudices and 





* The difficulty of translating such a work as Hudi- 
bras, without letting the wit and spirit evaporate, is suf- 
ficiently obvious. This arduous task has been achieved, 
with extrsordinary success, by Col. Towneley, whose 
French version of Hudibras displays a singular union of 
spirit and fidelity. The German version of Soltau is 
also deserving of high praise. 
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follies of recent growth or importation—are laid pros-|ways polished to the same brilliancy, or displayed in 
trate “at one fell swoop.” Butler makes none but the same imposing order, but they belong to the same 
“ palpable hits.” His sentences have the pithy bre- formidable armoury, and partake of the same etherial 
vity of a proverb, with the sting of an epigram. His temper. 

subject was local and transitory—his satire boundless) Had these Remains been as well known and as 
and eternal. His greatest fault is profusion—he re- much read as they deserve to be, we should not have 
vels and runs riot i the prodigality of his imaginings deemed them a proper subject for our critical exami- 
—he bewilders himself and his readers amidst “ thick-| nation; for, should we extend our article far beyond 
coming fancies”’—his poem is o’er-informed with wit,|its fair and natural limits, we could not pretend to 
and dazzles and overpowers by an unremitting suc- compress into it “ the twentieth part the tythe” of the 
cession of brilliant corruscations. His narrative is, to beauties contained in Mr. Thyer’s publication. But 
its embellishments, but as “ one poor half-pennyworth these volumes are little known and less read; and, in 
of vread to all this intolerable quantity of sack.” The introducing them to the notice of our readers, we are 
adventures are meagre and unsatisfactory: we might (doing an act of service to them, and of justice to But- 

ler 





“‘ Make future times shake hands w ith latter, | The comparative neglect which the minor pieces of 
And that which was before come after, our author have experienced, is chiefly attributable to 


without impairing or confusing the story. Like Bayes,|the currency obtained by a wretched compilation of 
in The Rehearsal, our author probably thought a plot contemporary ribaldry, which the ignorance or cupl- 
was good for nothing but to bring in good things, and dity of the publisher had dignified with the title of 
consequently troubled himself very little about its| Butler's Posthumous Works. Out of fifty pieces 
cousistency or probability, His hero is the personifi- which this publication contains, there are only three 
cation of contradictions—he is not the representative Which have any claim to be considered as the genuine 
of a class, a sect, a party—but of all classes, sects, and productions of Butler:* the remainder are mere “ sha- 
parties. It has been said of Dryden’s bouncing Al-|dows to fill up the muster-book”—stragglers that have 
manzor, that all the rays of romantic heat, whether been pressed into the service—as oddly assorted and 
amorous or warlike, glow in him by a kind of concen- as inefficient as Sir John Falstaff’s army of substi- 
tration: the follies, and vices, and deformities of hu- tates.| The metrical part of this collection is infi- 
man nature seem coneentrated in Sir Hudibras. The nitely below mediocrity, and consists principally of bad 
litigious justice and the crazy knight-errant imitations of, or direct plagiarisms trom Hudibras. Ot 
the prose pieces, some of which possess a considerable 
‘share of low humour, the best are the property of Sir 
John Birkenhead, a very industrious party scribbler, 
The Geneva cap and band peep from beneath the rusty whose scurrility was rewarded with a lucrative place, 
helm and buckler of chivalry. Aquinas’s Sum of all by the court which left the author of Hudibras to 
Theology and Ovid’s rs Amandi—the Assembly's starve in obscurity. For upwards of fifty years, this 
Annotations and the Mirrour of Knighthood, jostle | collection continued to circulate unquestioned under 
on the shelves of his library. With wit and learning “the shadow of a mighty name,” and, during that 
enough, if “ sawed into quaatities,” to fit out all the|time, went through a variety of editions. Dr. Grey, 
heroes of all the octosyllabic epics that have ever) whose taste and discernment bore no proportion to his 
been written, he is turned out to make us sport as @ industry, entertained no doubt of their genuineness, 
coxcomb and a driveller. With more cunning than /and, in his notes on Hudibras, frequently alludes to 
“ Nick Machiavel,” he is the butt and dupe of the|and quotes from them, as the productions of Butler. 
knavery of duller spirits—and is abused, gulled, and|Tardy justice was, however, done to our author's 
buffeted through eight long cantos, without measure | reputation, by Mr. Thyer’s publication of his Genuine 
or mercy. Remains trom the original manuscripts, previously in 

It is, perhaps, idle to criticise a work written in|the possession of Mr. Longueville, the friend and 
defiance of criticism, and unjust to try genius by laws | patron of Butler. 
to which it owns no allegiance; but Butler can afford| Of the poems, which form about a third part of this 
to be found fault with. After making every possible | collection, we shall give no specimens, as they have 
deduction in the estimate of his merits, he will still : 
remain one of the most original and powerful writers | * These are, the Ode on Du Vail, Case of Charles I, 
which this or any country has produced. That he and Letters of Audland and Prynne; they are included 
had all the capabilities of more elevated composition in Thyer’s publication. 
than that in which he has teen contented to excel, is| _¢ the following instances, among many, will suffi- 
sufficiently obvious in the pages of his Hudibras. We \ciently show the clumsiness, as well as impudence, of 
find scattered through the work a profusion of images |this imposture. Shirley’s fine moral stanzas on death, 
and sentiments essentially poetical, the beauty of ending with the often quoted hnes, 
which, though obscured, cannot be entirely hidden by “Only the actions of the just 
the homeliness of their dress. Smell sweet and blossom in the dust,” 

The Remains of Butler partake of all the charac- |, >¢ inserted under the title of A thought upon death after 
teristic excellences of his greater work. The bril-|praring of the Murder of Charles I. There are, also, 
liant and inexhaustible wit—the liveliness of fancy,| 7% Assembly Man, notoriously written by Sir John 
combined with the soundest sense—the manly and|pirkenhead; Lines [commendaiory!] to Felton in the 
independent spirit—the superabundant erudition and | 7pwver, dated 1628, when Butler was only sixteen; and 
the vigour and originality of thinking, which distin-| Hudibras at Court, a continuation of Butler’s poem, 
guish his Hudibras, pervade equally his less elaborate | dated 1659, four years before the first part of that poem 
effusions. His controversial weapons may not be al-/was published. 


“In soul, and body too, unite 
To make up one hermaphrodite.” 
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been reprinted in more than one edition of the English|-notion and to shoot flying, which appears to be very 
poets, The principal one, in length and merit, is The | true, by his often missing of his mark. As for epithets, 
Elephant in the Moon, a very witty and severe satire ¢ always avoicls those that are near a-kin to the sense. 


on the proceedings of the Reyal Society. 
ral fustian of the heroic drama, which, supported by 


the perverted genius of Dryden, succeeded, for awhile, 


in banishing nature and common sense from the stage. 
It is equal to any thing in The Rehearsal, and exactly 
imitates (it could not caricature) the manner in which 
sentiments and metaphors were bandied backwards 
and forwards, and the dialogue kept up, like a game 
at shuttlecock, between puling ruffians and their 
metaphysical mistresses. Butler is equally just and 
happy in his animadversions on the ridiculous pedan- 


try which regarded a servile adherence to the rules of 


the Ancients as essential to dramatic excellence. 

Of the prose pieces, which form the most interest- 
ing and least known portion of this publication, the 
most important in number and talent are the Charac- 
ters, which occupy the whole of the second volume. 
The writing of Characters was a species of composi- 
tion much in vogue in the earlier part of the seven- 
teenth century. The most successful writers of this 
description were Sir Thomas Overbury and Bishop 
Earle: the Characters of the former went through 
fourteen editions previous to 1632, and the bishop's 
Microcosmographie through six between 1628 and 
1633. Butler is one of the latest authors who have 
succeeded in this style of writing: in instinctive per- 
ception of character—in practical knowledge of the 
world—as well as in the richness and variety of his 
imagination, and the boldness and originality of his 
thoughts—he has far excelled most of his predeces- 
sors. 

We shall commence our extracts with two charac- 
ters, that can never be obsolete, and who “are of 
imagination all compact”—The Small Poet and The 
Romance Writer. 


A Small Poet 


Is one, that would fain make himself that, which 
nature never meant him; like a fanatic, that inspires 
himself with his own whimsies. He sets up haberdasher 
of small poetry, with a very small stock and no credit. 
He believes it is invention enough to find out other 
men’s wit; and whatsoever he lights upon, either in 
books or company, he makes bold with as his own. 
This he puts together so untowardly, that you may 
perceive his own wit has the rickets, by the swelling 


Among the 
smaller pieces, is an admirable parody on the unnatu- 


Such matches are unlawful, and not fit to be made by a 
Christian poet; and therefore all his care is to cloose 
out such as will serve, like a wooden leg, to piece out 
a maimed verse, that wants a foot or two; and if they 
will but rhyme now and then into the bargain, or run 
upon a letter, it is a work of supererugation. For 
similitudes, he likes the hardest and most obscure best: 
for as ladies wear black patches to make their complex- 
ions seem fairer than they are, so when an illustration 
is more obscure than the sense.that went before it, it 
must of necessity make it appear clearer than it did ; 
for contraries are best set off with contraries, He has 
found out a new sort of poetical Georgics, a trick of 
sowing wit like clover-grass on barren subjects, wlech 
would yield nothing before. This is very useful for the 
times, wherein, some men say, there is no room left for 
new invention. He will take three grains of wit, like 
the elixir, and, projecting it upon the iron-age, turn it 
immediately into gold. All the business of mankind has 
presently vanished, the whole world has kept holiday; 
there has been no men but heroes and poets no women 
but nymphs and shepherdesses: trees have borne frit- 
ters, and rivers flowed plum-porridge. When he writes, 
he commonly steers the sense of his lines by the rhyme 
that is at the end of them, as butchers do calves by the 
tail, For when he has made one line, which is easy 
enough, and has found out some sturdy hard word that 
will but rhyme, he will hammer the sense upon it, like 
a piece of hot iron upon an anvil, into what form he 
pleases. There is no art in the world so rich in terms 
as poetry; a whole dictionary is scarce able to contain 
them: for there is hardly a pond, a sheep-walk, or a 
gravel-pit, in all Greece, but the ancient name of it is 
become a term of art in poetry. By this means, small 
poets have such a stock of able hard words lying. by 
them, as dryades, hamadryades, aonides, fauni, nympha, 
sylvani, &c, that signify nothing at all; and such a 
world of pedantic terms of the sume kind, as may serve 
to furnish all the new inventions and thorough refurma- 
tions, that can happen between this and Plato’s great 
year, 

A Romance Writer 


Pulls down old histories to build them up finer again, 
after a new model of his own desigaing. He takes 
away all the lights of truth im history to make it the 
fitter tutoress of life; for Truth herself has little or 
nothing to do in the affairs of the world, although all 
matters of the greatest weight and moment are pretend- 
ed and done in her name; like a weak princess, that 





disproportion of the joints. You may know his wit not 
to be natural, ’tis so unquiet and troublesome in him: 
for as those that have money but seldom, are always 
shaking their pockets when they have it; so does he, 
when he thinks he has got something that will make 
him appear. He is a perpetual talker; and you may 
know by the freedom of his discourse, that he came 
lightly by it, as thieves spend freely what they get. He 
is like an Italian thief, that never robs but he murthers, 
to prevent discovery; so sure is he to cry down the man 
from whom he purloins, that his petty larceny of wit 
may pass unsuspected. He appears so over concerned 
in all men’s wits, as if they were but disparagements of 
his own; and cries down all they do, as if they were 
encroachments upon him. He takes jests from the 
owners und breaks them, as justices do false weights, 
and pots that want measure. When he meets with any 
thing that is very good, he changes it into small money, 
like three groats for a shilling, to serve several occa- 


has only the title, and Falsehood all the power. He 
observes one very fit decorum in dating his histories in 
the days of old, and putting all his own inventions upon 
ancient times; for when the world was younger, it might, 
perhaps, love and fight, and do generous things at the 
rate he describes them; but since it is grown old, all 
these heroic feats are laid by and utterly given over, 
nor ever like to come in fashion again; and therefore 
all his images of those virtues signify no more than the 
statues upon dead men’s tombs, that will never make 
them live again. He is like one of Homer’s gods, that 
sets men together by the ears, and fetches them off 
again how he pleases; makes love and lovers too, brings 
them acquainted, and appoints meetings when and 
where he pleases, and at me same time betrays them, in 
the height of all their felicity, to miserable captivity, or 
some other horrid calamity; for which he makes them 
rail at the gods, and curse their own innocent stars, 





sions. He disclaims study, pretends to take things in 
VoL. XXX.—DECEMBER, 1836. 52 


when he only has done them all the injury—makes men 
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villains, compels them to act all barbarous inhumanities | A Prater 
by his own directions, and after inflicts the cruelest| Is a common nuisance, and as great a grievance to 
punishments upon them for it. He makes all his!those that come ncar him, as a pewterer is to his neigh- 
knights fight in fortifications, and storm one another’s| hours, His discourse is like the braying of a mortar 
armour, before they can come to encounter body for|the more impertinent the more voluble and oud, as a 
body; and always matches them so equally one with pestle makes more noise when it is rung on the ites of 
another, that it is a whole page before they can guess, mortar, than when it stamps downright and hits upon 
which is likely to have the better; and he that has it is|the business. A dog that opens upon a wrong scent 
so mangled, that it had been better for them both to). i) do it oftener than one that never opens but wpon a 
have parted fair at first; but when they encounter with right. He is as long-winded as a ventiduct, that fills as 
a — re es —— od ~~ well armed fast as it empties, or a trade-wind, that blows one way 
and mountec en to one goes for nothing. $s tor e ‘ 4 y if 3 
ladies, they are every on the most beautiful in the| or we roe Sees ont portions 0 long “ if it 
whole work, and that’s the reason why no one of them, | f,- six more. i He dy co a yn Pr ne 
or all together, with all their cha have power to}... : Hehin bie enhe seal 
Sg sory soy bulges bom soot” tor tikes Gone] ate ete on 6% Satin Ne sohare of ovat 
a just historian as a joiner does from a carpenter; the) stretching their lugs without remorse. He is like an 
one does things plainly and substantially for use, and ear-wig:; when he gets within a man’s ear, he is not 
the other carves and polishes merely for show and Ora easily to be got out again. He is a siren to himself, 
ment. _____ land has no way to escape shipwreck but by having his 
After these literary offenders comes the Critic, in| mouth stopped, instead of his ears. He plays with his 
virtue of his office: this formidable race appears to tongue as a cat does with her tail, and is transported 
have been as vigorous in those days, if not so tho-| with the delight he gives himself of his own making. 


rough-bred, as in our own. | Butler is traditionally said to have been a man of 
4 Modern Critic ‘bashful and reserved manners, till enlivened by the 
Is a corrector of the press, gratis; and as he does it/cheering influence of the bottle. In the following 
for nothing, so it is to no purpose. He fancies himself character, and elsewhere,* he has drawn, in strong 
Clerk of Stationer’s-Hall, and nothing must pass cur-| colours, the blessings of a comfortable assurance. 
rent that is not entered by him. He is very severe in 
his supposed office, and cries, Woe to ye Scribes, right An Impudent Man 
or wrong. He supposes all writers to be malefactors| Is one, whose want of money and want of wit have 
without clergy, that claim the privilege of their books,/engaged him beyond his abilities, The little knowledge 
and will not allow it, where the law of the land andjhe has of himself being suitable to the little he has in his 
common justice does. He censures in gross, and con-| profession, has made him believe himself fit for it. This 
demns all without examining particulars. If they will|double ignorance has made him set a value upon himself, 
not confess and accuse themselves, he will rack them|as he that wants a great deal appears in a better condition 
until they do. He is a committee man in the common-|than he that wants a little. This renders him confident, 
wealth of letters, and as great a tyrant; so is not bound|and fit for any undertaking; and sometimes (such is the 
to proceed but by his own rules, which he will not|concarrent ignorance of the world,) he prospers in it, but 
endure to be disputed. He has been an apocryphal | oftener miscarries and becomes ridiculous; yet this advan- 
seribbler himself; but his writings wanting authority,|tage he has, that as nothing can make him see his error, 
he grew discontent and turned apostate, and thence/|so nothing can discourage him that way ; for he is fortified 
becomes so severe to those of his own profession. He/|With his ignorance, as barren and rocky places are by 
never commends anything but in opposition to some-/their situation, and he will rather believe that all men 
thing else that he would undervalue, and commonly|want judgment than himself. For as no man is pleased, 
sides with the weakest, which is generous anywhere |that has an ill opinion of himself, Nature, that finds out 
but in judging. He is worse than an Jndex expurgato-|temedies herself, and his own ease, render him insensible 
rius; for he blots out all, and, when he cannot find a/of his defects. From hence he grows impudent; for, as 
fault, makes one. He demurrs to all writers, and when/men judge by comparison, he knows as little what it is to 
he is over-ruled, will run into contempt. He is always! be defective, as what it is to be excellent. Nothing ren- 
bringing writs of errour, like a pettifogger, and reversing|4ers men modest, bat a just knowledge how to compare 
of judgments, though the case be never so plain. He |themselves with others; and where that is wanting, impu- 
is a mountebank, that is always quacking of the infirm |@enee supplies the place of it; for there is no vacuum in 
and diseased parts of books, to show his skill; but has/the minds of men, and commonly, like other things in 
nothing at all to «lo with the sound, He is a very un-|ature, they swel! more with rarefaction than condensa- 
gentle reader, for he reads sentence on all authors that|tioa- The more men know of the world, the ee 
have the unhappiness to come before him; and there-/™0" they have of it; and the —_ they undoreta f S 
fore pedants, that stand in fear of him, always appeal truth, they are better acquainted with the difficulties of it, 
from him beforehand, by the name of Momus and Zor-|ehd consequently are yer lese confident re their ——.P 
lus, complain sorely of his extra-judicial proceedings, /esPecially in <a probability, which a 
and protest against him as corrupt, and his judgment! squire . aot = ye vag ake nn ide 
void and of none effect; and put themselves into the ms of ngs as mt - thie th parties, an ke . yn 
protection of some powerful patron, who, like a knight- py Soham. te Ahenen. @ un ade a vay 
sewthaniianeans. areca site | a noble jealousy of honour, and impudence the prosti- 


We speak with unfeigned earnestness when we * — he that hath but impudence, 





recommend the following character to the attention of, To all things hath a fair pretence ; 
some of our good-natured friends, who, like honest, And, put among his wants but shame, 
berry, “find in their hearts to bestow the whole To all the world may lay his claim. 


of their tediousness upon us.” i 
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tution of it; for he, whose face is proof against infamy, his humanity, and drunk himself into a beast; as if he 


must be as little sensible of glory. 


Nature made man had pledged Madam Circe, and done her right. 


He is 


barefaced, and civil custom has preserved him so; but he like a spring-tide; when he is drunk to his high-water 


that’s impudent does wear a vizard more ugly and deform. 
ed than highway thieves disguise themselves with. Shame 
is the tender moral conscience of good men. When there 
is a crack in the skull, Nature herself, with a tough horny 
callus, repairs the breach; so a flawed intellect is with a 
brawny callus fuce supplied. The face is the dial of the 
mind; and where they do not go together, ‘tis a sign that 
one or both are out of order. He that is impudent, is like 
a merchant that trades upon his credit without a stock, 
and, if his debts were known, would break im«ediately. 
He passes in the world like a piece of counterfeit coin, 
looks well enough until he is rubbed and worn with use, 
and then his copper complexion begins to appear, and no- 
bedy will take him but by owl-light. 


The Vintner will bring ungrateful recollections to 
such of our readers as have imbibed the “ villanous 
compound” of his undegenerate descendants. We 
would recommend Mr. Accum to prefix the following 
passage to the next edition of his Culinary Poisons. 


A Vintner 


Hangs out his Bush to show he has not good wine; for 
that, the proverb says, needs it not. He had rather sell 
bad wine than good that stands him in no more; for it 
makes men sooner drunk, and then they are the easier 
over-reckoned. By the knaveries he acts aboveboard, 
which every man sees, one may easily take a measure of 
those he does under-ground in his cellar, for he that will 
pick a man’s pocket to his face, will not stick to use him 
Worse in private, when he knows nothing ef it. He does 
not only spoil and destroy his wines, but an ancient reve- 
rend proverb, with brewing and racking, that says, Jn vino 
veritas, for there is no truth in his, but al! false and sophis- 
ticated; for he can counterfeit wine as curningly as 
Apelles did grapes, and cheat men with it as he did birds, 
He is an anti-christian cheat; for Christ turned water into 
wine, and he turns wine into water. He scores all his 
reckonings upon two tables, made like those of the Ten 
Commandments, that he may be put in mind to break 
them as oft as possibly he can; especially that of stealing 
and bearing false witness against his neighbour, when he 
draws him bad wine aod swears it is good; and that he 
can take more for the pipe than the wine will yield him 
by the bottle; a trick that a Jesuit taught him to cheat 
his own conscience with. When he is found to over- 
reckon notoriously, he has one common evasion for all; 
and that is, to say it was a mistake; by which he means, 


mark, he swells and looks big, runs against the stream, 
‘and overflows every thing that stands in his way; but, 
when the drink within him is at an ebb, he shrinks 
| within his banks, and falls so low and shallow that cattle 
may pass over him. He governs all his actions by the 
drink within him, as a Quaker does by the light within 
him; has a different humour for every nick his drink 
rises to, hike the degrees of the weather-glass, and proe 
ceeds from ribaldry and bawdery, to politics, religion, 
and quarrelling, until it is at the top, and then it is the 
co with him; from whence he falls down again, 
until his liquor is at the bottom, and then he lies quiet 
and is frozen up. 

The Melancholy Man is unfortunately a character 
which is indigenous in our island. Butler’s subject 
has the disorder in its greatest virulence; his is not 
“the scholar’s melancholy, which is emulation; nor 
the musician's, which is fantastical; nor the courtier’s, 
which is proud; nor the soldier’s, which is ambitious ; 
nor the lawyer’s, which is politic; nor the lady’s, 
which is nice; nor the lover’s, which is all these.” 


A Melancholy Man 

Is one, that keeps the worst company in the world, 
that is, his own, and though he be always falling out 
and quarrelling with himself, yet he has not power to 
endure any other conversation. His head is haunted, 
like a house, with evil spirits and apparitions, that ter- 
rify and fright him out of himself, till he stands empty 
and forsaken. His soul lives in his body, like a mole 
in the earth, that labours in the dark, and casts up 
doubts and scruples of his own imaginations, to make 
that rugged and uneasy, that was plain and open before. 
The temper of his brain being earthy, cold, and dry, is 
apt to breed worms, that sink so deep into it, no medi- 
cine in art or nature is able to reach them. He leads 
his life, as one leads a dog in a slip that will not follow, 
but is dragged along until he is almost hanged, as he 
has it often under consideration to treat himself in 
convenient time and place, if he can but catch himself 
alone. He makes the infirmity of his temper pass for 
revelations, as Mahomet did by his falling sickness; and 
inspires himself with the wind of his own hy pochondries. 
His mind is full of thoughts, but they are all empty, like 
a nest of boxes. He sleeps little, but dreams much, 
and soundest when he is waking. He sees visions fur- 
ther off than a second-sighted man in Scotland, and 





that he thought they had not been sober enough to disco- 





dreams upon a hard point with admirable judgment. 





ver it: for if it had past, there had been no error at all 
in the case. 
The folly of the Sot is a fit companion for the kna- 
very of the Vintner. 
A Sot 


Has found out a way to renew, not only his youth, 
but his childhood, by being stewed, like old son, in 
liquor; much better than the virtuoso’s way of making 
old dogs young again: for he is a child again at second 
hand, never the worse for the wearing, but as purely 


He is just so much worse than a madman, ss he is be- 
low him in degree of frenzy; for among madmen, the 
most mad govern all the rest, and receive a natural obe- 


dience from their inferiors. 


The Pedant is one of those excrescences of learn- 


ing which Butler delighted to cauterize. 


A Pedant 


Is a dwarf scholar, that never outgrows the mode and 


fashion of the school where he should have been taught. 








fresh, simple, and weak, as he was at first. 
stupified his senses by living in a moist climate, accord- 
ing to the poet—Bzotum in crasso jurares aére natum. 
He measures his time by glasses of wine, as the ancients 


did by water-glasses; he is like 


moist air; all the lineaments of humanity are mouldered 


away, and there is nothing left of 
of the shape of a man, and no one 


drowned himself in a butt of wine, as the Duke of Cla- 


rence was served by his brother. 


He wears his little learning unmade up, puts it on be- 
fore it was half finished, without pressing or smoothing. 
He studies and uses words with the greatest respect 
possible, merely for their own sakes, like an honest 
man, without any regard of interest, as they are useful 
and serviceable to things; and among those he is kind- 
est to strangers, (like a civil gentleman,) that are far 
from their own country, and most unknown. He col- 
lects old sayings and ends of verses, as antiquaries do 
old coins, and is as glad to produce them upon all oc- 


He has 


a statue placed in a 


him but a rude Jump 
part entire. [le has 


He has swallowed 
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casions. He has sentences ready lying by him for all 

urposes, though to no one, and talks of authors as fami-| 
fiarty as his fellow-collegiates. He handles arts and, 
sciences like those that cun play a little upon an instru- 
ment, but do not know whether it be in tune or not. 
Ife converses by the book; and does not talk, but quote 


If he can but screw in something that an ancient hd 


suid, he believes it to be much better than if he had 
something of himself to the purpose. His brain is not | 
able to concoct what it takes in, and therefore brings} 
things up as they were swallowed, that is, crude and) 
undigested, in whole sentences, not assimilated sense, 
which he rather affects; for his want of judgment, like 
want of health, renders his appetite preposterous. He 
is worse than one that is utterly ignorant, as a cock that 
sees a little fights worse than one that is stark-blind. 
He speaks in a different dialect from other men, and 
much affects forced expressions, forgetting that hard 
words, as well as evil ones, corrupt good manners. If 
he professes physic, he gives his patients sound hard 
words for their money, as cheap as he can afford; for 
they cost him money and study too, before he came by 
them, and he has reason to make as much of them as he 
can, 


We shall conclude our extracts with the character 
of the Antiquary—the true progenitor of our worthy 
friend, Jonathan Oldbuck, but without the excellent 
qualities of head and heart which ennoble the whim- 
sies of the Laird of Monkbarns. 


An Antiquary 

Is one that has his being in this age, but his life and 
conversation is in the days of old. He despises the 
present age as an innovation, and slights the future; 
but has a great value for that which is past and gone, 
like the madman that fell in love with Cleopatra, 

All his curiosities take place of one another accord- 
ing to their seniority, and he values them not by their 
abilities, but their standing. He has a great veneration 
for words that are stricken in years, and are grown so 
aged that they have outlived their employments; these 
he uses with a respect agreeable to their antiquity, and 
the good services they have done. He is a great time- 
server, but it is of time out of mind, to which he con- 
forms exactly, but is wholly retired from the present, 
His days were spent and gone long before he came into 
the world, and since his only business is to collect what 
he can out of che ruins of them. He has so strong a 
natural affection to any thing that is old, that he may 
truly say to dust and worms, you are my father, and to 
rottenness, thou art my mother. He has no providence 
nor foresight ; for all ie contemplations look backward 
upon the days of old, and his brains are turned with 
them, as if he walked backwards. He values things 
wrongfully upon their antiquity, forgetting that the 
most modern are really the most ancient of all things 
in the world, like those that reckon their pounds before 
their shillings and pence, of which they are made up. 
He esteems no customs but such us have outlived them- 
selves, and are long since out of use: as the Catholics 
allow of no saints but such as are dead, and the fanatics, 
in opposition, of none but the living. 


Butler was a man who insisted on thinking and 
judging for himself. He was not one who would 
allow his mind to be “ cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound 
in” by names and precedents. The gravest authori- 
ties are fearlessly weighed by him “ in the balance, 
and found wanting.” Though a party writer, he 
never compromises his independence or his intellect. 





BUTLER’S GENUINE AND SPURIOUS REMAINS. 


roused his unmingled hatred and contempt, and if he 
pursues them with incessant and unjustifiable bitter- 
ness, much allowance should be made for a man of a 


_ warm temperament and a satiric turn of mind, who 


saw religion used as a watchword for sedition and 
violence—an ignorant and intolerant zeal trampling 
upon every thing which was holy and venerable—and 
civil and religious liberty monopolized by its pretend- 
ed champions. At this distance of time, we can per- 
ceive faults enow on both sides to justify a conscien- 
tious man in having been the enemy of either. To 
Butler’s honour be it recorded, that while exposing 
the inconsistencies and absurdities of one party, he 
never glosses over the faults of the other. e meet 
in his writings with none of the slavish doctrines 
which, afier the restoration, were so industriously 
inculcated by hirelings of all ranks, from the bench, 
and from the pulpit—in the senate, and in Grub Street. 
He never prostitutes his talents to enforce the fashion- 
able tenets of passive obedience and non-resistance— 
“the right divine of kings to govern wrong”—which 
cost the first Charles his head and his family the 
throne. 

That such a writer as Butler should have been ne- 
glected by a profligate and arbitrary court, ought not 
to excite a moment's surprise. His intellect was too 
sturdy and independent for their purposes: he was not 
a tit companion for the L’Estranges and the Birken- 
heads—“ he stood amongst them, but not of them.” 
They were labourers worthy of their hire, and went 
through their dirty work without any compunctious 
visitings. They received their reward, and Butler 
trusted for his to his conscience and to posterity. 

Of Mr. Thyer’s annotations we have only to add, 
that, excepting a few strange oversights,* they are 
generally pertinent and sensible, and have always the 
merit of being brief. 

Since this article was written, the following pas- 
sage has —_ in the Edinburgh Review, in a 
eritique on Mr. Hogg’s Jacobite Relics—“ That we 
may have enough of so good a thing, he subjoins the 
prose character of a whig, ‘drawn by the celebrated 
Butler,’ and which sets out with stating him to be 
‘the spawn of a regicide, hammered out of a rank 
Anabaptist hypocrite, and forthwith becomes too inde- 
cent to be farther transcribed. We will here just 
mention, for the edification of Mr. Hogg, that ‘ the 
celebrated Butler,’ who, among many other vitupera- 
tions, compares a whig to the nettle, because ‘ the 
more gently you handle him, the more he is apt to 
hurt you,’ is well known to those who know anything 
of literary history, to have lived in the family, sup- 
ported by the bounty of Sir Samuel Luke, one of 
Cromwell's captains, at the very time he planned his 
Hudibras, of which he was pleased to make his kind 
and hospitable patron the hero. Now we defy the 
history of whiggism to match this anecdote, or to pro- 
duce so choice a specimen of the human nettle.” 

Unfortunately for the infallibility of the Reviewer, 
it happens that the passage which calls forth this 
tirade is Nor Butler’s—it is not included in his Genu- 
ine Remains, nor even in the spurious collection 
which bears his name; but in the Secret History of 





* As for instance, doubting the existence of such a wri- 
ter as Benlowes, (the well-known mock Mecenas of his 
time, and shrewdly conjecturing that Denham was the 





The political and religious fanaticism of the Puritans 


person aimed at. 
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the Calves-head Club, under the title of The Charac- 
ter of a Calves-head Club-man. It would require 
better authority than the assertion of the publisher of 
that miserable work, to make us believe the author of 
Hudibras a such impotent scurrility. The 
charge against Butler of ingratitude is more serious, 
but, we trust, equally unfounded. Butler, it is true, 
lived some time in the family of Sir Samuel Luke, 
who was a justice of the peace, as his clerk. Of his 


treatment, while in his service, we know nothing: to} 


take it for granted, that it was “ kind” and “ hospita- 
ble,” in order to enhance the perfidy of Butler, is 
wanton and gratuitous malice, and it is equally uncan- 
did and unjust to describe him as “ supported by the 
bounty” of his employer. After all, it is extremely 
lematical, whether Sir Samuel was the hero of 
tler’s poem. The circumstance of the poet’s hav- 
ing lived some time in the service of a distinguished 
Puritan, was sufficient to make public report exalt the 
latter to that “ bad eminence;” to say nothing of Sir 
Henry Rosewell and the other candidates for that dis- 
tinction. Dr. Nash is decidedly of opinion, that he 
was not the hero, and gives it as his belief, that Butier 
began his Hudibras while in the service of the Coun- 
tess of Kent, previous to his living with Sir Samuel. 
But the strongest proof against the charge is in the 
work itself: there is so little of individuality about the 
knight—his folly is of such a motley description—his 
notions so heterogeneous—and his whole character so 
outré—that if Butler intended it for a likeness of any 
one man, we must say he was a most wretched daub- 
er: the portraits of Lilly, of Lilburne, of Shaftesbury, 
disprove such a supposition. It is a circumstance 
worthy of remark, that in his Genuine Remains, he 
never makes the slightest allusion to his reputed hero. 


From the Spectator. 
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Havine more space than usual at our disposal this 
week, we devote a considerable portion of it to a sub- 
ject very interesting to many of the oldest readers of 
the Spectator, in preference to filling our columns 
with the vapid paragraphs and worn-out topics of the 
newspapers. 

The Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of the 
Irish Poor recommend Emigration as a necessary part 
of any plan for effectually diminishing pauperism in 
Ireland. The fact, which they ascertained and affirm- 
ed, that for thirty-two weeks in the year, 2,300,000 
persons in Ireland are in a condition ering upon 
absolute starvation, was sufficient of itself to prove 
that the ordinary method of relieving the distressed 
by a rate on property, would, if adopted in Ireland to 
the requisite extent, amount to a confiscation of rents. 
But, with the aid of emigration, the operation of an 
——- Poor-law might become practicable in Ireland. 
And, about the commencement of last session, a num- 
ber of benevolent individuals, including Members of 
Parliament, landowners, bankers, and political econo- 
mists, held meetings for the purpose of considering in 
what manner the emigration, on a large scale might 
be best effected. It was at first p that an am- 
ple Emigration Fund should be raised by a company 
of private individuals. After some discussion, it was 
thought advisable, in the first place at least, to call 
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'a basis, it was necessary to have a Parliamentary in- 
vestigation into the mode of disposing of waste lands 
in the Colonies; and Mr. Ward, as a Member excel- 
lently qualified, by intelligence, industry, and the in- 
terest he took in Irish subjects, was requested to state 
the case in the House of Commons. Application was 
then made to Lord Melbourne for the assent of Go- 
vernment to the appointment of a Committee: and 
this was granted, as far as related to the Australian 
Colonies, the Cape of Good Hope, and the West Indies; 
but, by a trick of the Colonial Office, already exposed 
in this journal, Canada, which offered the most exten- 
sive illustration of the system of jobbing in public 
lands, and its evil consequences, was excluded from 
the inquiry. 

The committee was appointed on the 8th of June, 
and consisted of the following members,—Mr. Ward, 
Chairman, Sir George Grey, Mr. O’Connel], Mr. Chil- 
ders, Mr. Hutt, Mr. Poulett Scrope, Mr. Pusey, Mr. 
Francis Baring, (Thetford,) Mr. William Gladstone, 
the O'Connor Don, Mr. Montague Chapman, Mr. Roe- 
buck, Mr. Chalmers, Mr. Scott, Mr. Bannerman: Mr, 
Henry Bulwer was afterwards substituted for Mr. 
Bannerman. The Committee soon found, that the 
subject which they had undertaken to investigate 
branched out into several important divisions. They 
did not confine themselves to a dry inquiry into the 
disposal of waste lands, but went into a thorough exa- 
mination of the principles on which colonization should 
be conducted. Thus, although every part of their Re- 
port, and of the evidence on which it rests, has a di- 
rect reference to the means of providing subsistence 
for the Irish poor, yet it is not confined to that point, 
but applies to colonization from every to any part of 
the British empire. ‘The system which is good for the 
purpose of colonizing Australia with Irish labourers, 
is applicable to supplying Trinidad with free negroes 
from the United States. It also became manifest, that 
not only would the Mother Country be relieved, and 
the emigrants benefited, but that the prosperity of the 
Colonies would be incalculably increased by the per- 
severing execution of the system of colonization laid 
before the Committee. A& one of the witnesses ob- 
served, looking at the subject from “a Colonial posi- 
tion,” it appeared to involve the most important inte- 
rests. The only safe means of extinguishing slavery 
in the United States, and of providing free labour for 
the cultivation of estates in the West Indies, are also 
to be found in the judicious use of waste lands. 

After sitting for considerably more than a month, 
and diligently scrutinizing the subject in all its bear- 
ings, the Committee passed resolutions affirming the 
following facts and propositions. 

1. That the revenue derived from the sale of lands in 
the United States now amounts to twenty millions of dol- 
lars per annum, (upwards of 4,000,0001. sterling) ; that the 
sales of lands are managed by a General Land Board at 
Washington, assisted by Local Land Boards; that the 
minimum price is fixed by Congress; and that purchasers 
have the security of an Act of the Legislature for the per- 
formance of the conditions, and the permanence of the sys- 
tem under which they acquire their land. 

2. That up to the year 1831, no regular system of sale 
was adopted in the British Colonies ; but that the condi- 
tions were fluctuating and varic~:s, injurious to the colo. 
nists, and of little service to the state. 

3. That the principle introduced by Lord Ripon in 1831, 
of selling land by auction, at a miniinum upset price, 





upon the Government to perform its proper office. As 
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system of superintendence similar to that in the United 
States, and affirmed by an act of the Legislature, in order 
to give it permanence and stability. 

That the sale of land should be placed under the ma- 
nagement of a Central Land Board, resident in London ; 
responsible to Government or to Parliament, acting through 
Local Boards in the Colonies, and instructed to direct the 
stream of emigration from the Mother Country to the Co. 
lonies so as to proportion in each the supply of labour to the 
demand, 

4. That the net proceeds of land sales in Colonies not un. 
favourable to the European frame, be employed as an Emi- 
gration Fund; each Colony being furnished with labour in 
direct proportion to the amount of its own land sales, 

5. That the emigrants be young couples recently mar- 
ried. 

6. That it is practicable to raise an Emigration Fund 
on the security of future land sales. 


7. That the recommendations of the Committee are cal-| 


culated to benefit the Colonies as well as the Mother Coun- 
try ; that in matters relating to emigration the interests of 
the two are inseparably connected ; that the transfer of la- 
bour from the Mother Country, where it is superabundant, 
to the Colonies, where it is scarce, cannot fail to enhance 
incalculably the prosperity of the United empire. 


~ 
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| the South Australian Association, and had taken charge 
of the bill by which the South Australian province 
was established. The principle of that bill was, the 
sale of land with the view to apply its entire proceeds 
to the purpose of supplying the colony with free hired 
labour. He wished to see this principle generally 
wdopted in all our colonies, where there was waste 
land to be procured. 

2. Sir George Grey, a member of the Committee, 
put in some papers relating to grants and sales of 
land in the Colonies. They were meagre and unsa- 
tisfactory. 

3. Mr. George Stevenson, Private Secretary of the 
yovernor of the new province of South Australia, and 
Clerk to the Legislative Council, having lived some 
years in America, gave the Committee information, 
much of it drawn from official documents, respecting 
the mode of disposing of waste lands in the United 
‘States, and the revenue derived from that source. 





4. Mr. Richard Davis Hanson, who had studied the 
‘subject long and closely, with a view originally, to 
settlement in Canada, detailed a vast number of facts 
connected with the system of disposing of British Co- 


|lonia] waste lands, from the earliest times. He stated 

We now come to a review of the evidence on which the causes of the failure of numerous attempts to co- 
the Committee founded their resolutions. lonize North America, arising from the unlimited fa- 

1. The first witness was Mr. Wolryche Whitmore, cility of procuring land, and the consequent impossi- 
the late member for Wolverhampton. Mr. Whitmore bility of retaining hired labourers, or preventing them 
enforced the necessity of finding the means of sub-|from being scattered at great distances from each 
sistence for the growing population of Ireland, and the! other. The introduction of slaves into the American 
“uneasy class” in England, by enlarging the field of Colonies, whereby they obtained combined labour, was 
employment for capital and labour; which could only the commencement of their prosperity. As a speci- 
be effected by extensive colonization. As a field for men of the profusion in which land was granted in the 
colonization he much preferred Australia to Canada.|Colonies even as Jate as 1796, when the fashion of 
The geographical position, the political state, and the granting whole provinces had been discontinued, Mr. 
climate of Canada, al] rendered it less desirable for; Hanson mentioned, that it was that year decreed by 
emigrants, than Australia. It was easy to see, that/royal instructions, that any person might apply for 1200 
at no very distant period the Canadas would be sepa-'acres for himself and thirty-nine associates ; and the 
rated from England. They have already that feverish,| practice was, that the person obtaining the grant was 
uneasy feeling, which precedes separation. The trade|/recompensed by receiving 1000 acres from each of his 
of England, too, with Canada, was an unnatural] one, | associates, so that he got 40,000 acres, and the others 
unable to stand on its own legs, but kept up by props|only 200 a piece. In this way, 2,500,000 acres were 
and shores ; and as an extension of trade is the main| granted in one province alone. In New South Wales 
benefit likely to be derived ultimately by the Mother|and Van Diemen’s Land, the grants of land to indivi- 
Country from colonization, it was highly important to/duals have been enormous. Sir Thomas Brisbane has 
select a country whose connexion with England is| had 20,000 acres, Mr. Hart Davis 15,000. In the 
likely to be long-lasting; whose products would find| years 1526, 1828, 1829, 1830, and 1831, the grants of 


their natural market in the Mother Country; and 
whose inhabitants, after the dominion of the Mother 
Country had ceased, would continue to give a prefer- 
ence to the manufactures of England. The first cost 
of conveying emigrants to Canada was less than to 
Australia; but this solitary advantage was counterba- 
lanced by the inducements, already indicated, which 
the latter country offered. With regard to the system 
of disposing of land, Mr. Whitmore considered it high- 
ly desirable that such a price should be put upon land 
as would prevent labourers from becoming landowners 
too soon. He believed it to be generally a misfortune, 


where a free labourer is sent out to a new country |question. 


and immediately becomes a proprietor of land. Every 
attempt to secure labourers, by taking them out under 
bonds to serve individuals for a certain time had failed. 
To raise sugar, cotton, or wool to advantage, combined 
labour was necessary ; and this you could not obtain 


in a country where land is plentiful, if you also sold it}to observe something like rival 
Mr.|mittee and the witness, who was known to be the au- 


Whitmore mentioned, that he had been Chairman of|thor and originator as well as expounder of the plan, 


at a nominal price, or granted it for nothing. 





nd amounted to 3,897,000 acres. For the interven- 
ing year there are no returns. One clergyman had 
13,000 acres, and another 10,000 acres, because they 
were clergymen ! 

5. The next witness was Mr. Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field, known to many, though not formally announced, 
as the discoverer of the new theory—in fact the only 

stem—of colonization, and author of England and 

merica, in which the principles of that system are 
laid down and explained with remarkable clearness 
and eloquence. ‘To attempt anything like an abstract 
or analysis of Mr. Wakefield’s evidence, is out of the 
It was England and America dramatized 
and animated. The members of the Committee a 
preciated the powerful intellect they had to grapple 
with, and pressed upon him from all sides, every ques- 
tion eliciting some striking and useful observation to 
illustrate the subject of inquiry. It was then amusing 
between tne Com- 
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and who in replying to questions had sometimes to at-|ments upon which they had gone out; bat when Mr. Peel 
tack or overthrow the theories of his interrogators. |said, ‘ All my capital is gone—you lave ruined me by de- 
Although considerable pertinacity was displayed in/serting me, by breaking your engagements—and you now 
endeavouring to obtain lies which the witness| insist upon my observing the engagements when you your- 
would not and with propriety could not give, and selves have deprived me of the means of doing so,’ they 
though to any other person the mode of examination wanted to hang him ; and he ran away to a distance, where 
now and then would have looked like badgering, yet he secreted himselt for a time till they were carried off to 
hernaser ted & qeeneat lente Gaenaeed of temper; Van Diemen's Land, where they obtained food, and where, 
and at the conclusion of his evidence there was = by speed desley ante das Sonn liven A a 8 ama = 
one feeling of admiration in the Committee. , ; 

Although we cannot give any regular account of| It was stated by Mr. Wakefield, that he had at one 
Mr. Wakefield’s evidence, some extracts from it may |time reckoned up as many as two hundred different 
be selected. As the most recent illustration of the modes of disposing of waste land, in different coun- 
evils resulting from ignorance of the trae method of tries; but none of them could well be worse than that 
colonization, Mr. Wakefield gave the following de-| practised in this country as late as the date of the 
scription of the occurrences at Swan river, where Mr.|Swan River grant to Peel’s cousin. The result of 
Peel, a cousin of Sir Robert, then Home Secretary, |that experiment proves, that Government should exer- 
obtained a grant of 500,000 acres of Jand. ‘cise two of the powers with which it is vested—to 

bow is : . ‘quote Mr. Waketield’s expression, “ it must both give, 
na he Of the grant, bat othere| 224. prevent people from taking.” The latter power 
were of course necessitated to go beyond his grant in or-|\" virtually antienten a ee nay rap grates 
der to take their land. So that the first operation in that pe wen” restrictions on his privilege 
: : ~¢ sposing 2m. 
salen ru ecru desrt to mark out large tact of With regard to the system on which Emigration 
—neo man shail cultivate this land.’ So far dispersion was |Should be conducted, Mr. Wakefield was of opinion 
produced ; because upon the terms on which Mr. Peel ob. |that each colony should receive a supply of emigrant 
tained his land, land was given to the others. The Go. | labour exactly in proportion to the proceeds of its own 
vernor took another 100,000 acres, another person took|land sales. The emigrants should be young couples 
80,000 acres ; and the dispersion was so great, that at last|recently married; for in this manner would the Mo- 
the settlers did not know where they were ; that is, each ther Country be relieved of its surplus population, and 
settler knew that he was where he was, but he could not the Colonies supplied with labour, by the smallest 
tell where any one else was; and therefore he did not|/number of removals. He had made a calculation, that 
SF ae Tete,"ay come ate dit th pomone raeparted to New South Wales bad 
<edib Momenanie, honencthe attire did. wetted where | veen young persons just arrived at maturity, instead of 
the Gevernor was, and the Governor did not know where |Peimg many of them aged and the women past child- 
the settlers were. Then, besides the evils resulting from | bearing, the population of that colony would have now 
dispersion, there occurred what I consider almost a greater | been 500,000, instead of 50,000. By selecting young 
one; which is the separation of the people, and the want couples, the pressure on the labour-market at home 
of combinable labour. The labourers, on finding out that Would be removed at the least expense ; and the evils 
land could be obtained with the greatest facility, the la- which have been experienced in the Colonies from the 
beurers taken out under contracts—under engagements disproportion of the sexes—the excess of males ovér 
which assured them of very high wages if they would la-|females—would be avoided. In a colony peopled on 
bour during a certain time for wages, immediately laugh-|this plan, and with every facility of subsistence, there 
ed at their masters, Mr. Peel carried out altogether about! would be no class of single persons, such as in Eng- 
three hundred persons, men, women, and children. Of) and leads to all sorts of immorality. n 
eae ieee wor dry = = ae _ The management of the emigration should be con- 
» i. _.- fie ome oer bi rd Need iad echo fided to a special, responsible authority, in order to 
the river. He was obliged ged bye etme ted call prevent the losses of life by unseaworthy ships, and 
fetch water for himself, and to light his own fire. All the other accidents; and also to proportion the supply of 
labourers had left him. The capital, therefore, which he labour to the demand in the country to which the emi- 
took out, viz. implements of husbandry, seeds, and stock, /@7™@nts are sent,—a most important matter, to which 
immediately perished; without shepherds to take care of generally no attention whatever is paid; it being con- 
the sheep, the sheep wandered and were lost, eaten by the Sidered sufficient that, in one way or another, the poor 
native dogs, killed by the natives and by some of the other emigrants will be “ absorbed,” in Sir Wilmot Horton's 
colonists, very likely by his own workmen ; but they were | phrase, into the population of the colony. The mem- 
destroyed : his seeds perished on the beach, his houses were | bers of the Board of Management should be paid; it 
of no use—his wooden houses were there in frame, in|should not be a “dilettanti” Board, like the Board of 
pieces, but could not be put together, and were therefore Emigration established in 1831, of which the Duke of 
= ayaa ge = om —_ This was the case Richmond was the head, and whose members attended 
eet a * ch poco 2 2 — herr nat pre ‘as long as the duties had any novelty, and then drop- 
for themsclves, and to establish themselves independently |ped om, ene by one, till there was no Board left. " 
very soon separated themselves into isolated families—into | We mentioned above, that the pa ae we in by Sir 
hat may be termed cote witha very large extent of SoHE” ie Toner character of the information sup 
land, somethi i i , Sig is : f te , ‘ su 
as Lee oot re ceemereennaning intend plied by the gentlemen of the Colonial Office, to those 


of a very small piece of land, a large extent of land. Ever 
one was pemeel ar and very soon en tale the peasiinet dime 'who wish to know what they have been about. Mr. 
tress. Falling into the greatest distress, they returned to Wakefield told the Committee, that he placed very 


their masters, and insisted upon the fulfilment of the agree. little reliance on the returns of Jand sales furnished 
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to the House of Commons. He is asked “ Why!” 
and he replies— 


“One has been put in, which is a return of Crown lands 
in Canada, and is dated the 23d of March, 1835, signed R. 
W. Hay. It was moved for by Mr. Hutt. The informa- 
tion required under this return was of six different kinds. 
First, the quantity of land in each lot: the answer in the 
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_ Does Lord Glenelg understand what is here written 
in his name! It is scarcely credible that any person in 
the Colonial Office could have been his prompter. 

Mr. Roebuck was anxious to make out, that the Co- 
lonial Legislatures, not a Board in London, should have 
the management of the sales of waste land; and he 
asked the witness, among many other questions having 





return is the number of acres per annum. The second 
question related to the situation of the land granted, where | 
situated: to that question there is no answer at all. The) 
third qu ion related to the conditions of sale: those are 
stated, but in the most gencral terms, without at all dis-| 
tinguishing precisely the different conditions required as) 
to each lot granted. The fourth question was, as to the 
price per acre, in the case of each sale: this is not given) 
in any one instance, but instead thereof, the annual ave- 


the same tendericy, whether the Colonial Legislatures 
would not have a stronger interest in the general suc- 
cess of the colony, than persons residing in the Me- 
tropolis! Mr. Wakefield replies— 


“I really think not. I cannot imagine in any colony 
so strong an interest in the good management of coloniza- 
tion, as the existing interest of this country looking at the 
state of Ireland. In a colony where land is plentiful, 
whether in excess or not, after the colony is once established, 


rages are given, and all the averages so given are INCOF-| Hositive starvation hardly ever occurs; but Parliament has 


rect. * * * ‘The fifth question prescribed is the money | 
received in payment for land: instead of the return re-| 
quired, there is an account of the purchase-money received 
within the first year from each sale on instalment, and the| 
quit-rent of five per cent. paid on sales made on that con-| 
dition for the first year only: consequently the return is 
something quite different from what was required. The 
sixth and last question related to the application of the! 
moneys. Instead of the proper return, namely, the account 
of the Commissioners of Crown Lands’ receipts and dis-| 
bursements, which is not given at all, there is a statement) 
of the application by the Receiver-General of certain mo- 
neys received by him from the Commissioner of Crown 
Lands. In this statement, such as it is, the receipts are 
given in currency, and the payments in sterling—in dif-| 
ferent moneys. The return for Upper Canada in the same) 
paper does not furnish the information required. A great 
dea! of the information that is furnished is incorrect upon 
the face of it: for example, in the recapitulation of the ac-| 
count of the Receiver-General, the balances are added to 
the receipts every year; so that he appears to have had 
11,9491. 7s. more than he has paid, instead of having 
2,8951. 17s. less, as is probebly the fact; bat I say proba-| 
bly, because any conclusion drawn from these returns is) 
the result of mere guess-work.” 





Lord Glenelg ought to be sensible of the evils re- 
sulting from profuse grants of land; for, in a circular 
to the Governors of the West India Islands, dated so 
late as January last, and read by Mr. Waketield to the| 
Committee, he thus expresses himself— 


“Tt would appear that a country is then in its most pros- 
perous state, when there is as much labour inthe market 
as can be profitably employed. Jn new countries, where 
the whole unoccupied territory belongs to the Crown, and 
settlers are continually flowing in, it is possible, by fixing 
the price of fresh land so high as to place it above the reach 
of the poorest class of settlers, to keep the labour-market in 
its most prosperous state, from the beginning. This pre- 
caution, by insuring a supply of labourers, at the same time 
it increases the value of the land, makes it more profitable 
to cultivate old land well, than to purchase new. The na- 
tural tendency of the population to spread over the surface 
of the country, each man settling where he may, or roving 
from place to place in pursuit of virgin soil, is thus im- 
peded. The territory, expanding only with the pressure o 
population, is commensurate with the actual wants of the 
entire community. Society being thus kept together, is 
more open to civilising inflaences—more directly under 
the control of the Government—more full of the activity 
which is inspired by common wants and the strength which 
is derived from the division of labour; and altogether is in 
a sounder state, morally, politically, and economically, than 
if left to pursue its natural course.” 





} 





evidence, upon the best authority, that there are 2,300,000 
people in Ireland in a state of starvation during thirty-two 
weeks of the year, dying of hunger, preserved na 8 by 
begging, and living either upon nothing but potatoes, or 
upon weeds. Here appears to me to be an interest which 
is beyond any colonial interest that can be imagined.” 

“Are not men more governed by that which they con- 
ceive to be their own interest, namely their own immedi- 
ate private interest, than by any interest to be derived from 
the general good; and is it not more likely thet a small 
body of colonists, who would get large increased profits 
from a system of colonization, would be more ready 
to look keenly to the way in which land was disposed of, 
than the but half-interested larger number of persons re- 
siding in the mother country ?”’—* I think not. I know 
that the Legislature of this country represents but a por- 
tion of the people, that I cannot speak of it as represent. 
ing the whole of the people; but even within the isla- 
ture I find the greatest possible personal interest in a good 
system of colonization. I find Ireland in euch a state that 
there is a fair prospect of the whole rent being eaten up 
by a mass of paupers; I find a very strong demand, and a 
growing demand, for the extension of the English Poor- 
law to Ireland ; and there is ample evidence betore Parlia- 
ment, that if the English Poor-law should be extended to 
| Ireland, most of the landlords of Ireland would be ruined. 
|The landlords of Ireland, as well residents as absentees, 
have a very great influence in the Legislature of Britain; 
\I find therefore in the Metropolitan Legislature the 
strongest possible personal interest in a good system of 
colonization.” 


The argument with Mr. Roebuck continues for se- 
veral pages; and in the course of it, the followi 
reason for preferring the Metropolitan to a Colonia 
administration occurs : 


“This appears to me to be one of those cases which re- 
quire a central authority. The end is the advantage of 
the whole empire; two of the most important means are 
uniformity in the practice and very great care in the dis- 
tribution of the labourers amongst the several colonies, so 
that the supply should never be more nor less than the de- 
mand. None but a central authority would be able to con- 
duct the operation.” 


The necessity of a law to regulate the principle on 
which waste lands shal] be disposed of, is illustrated 
by the recent attempt of the Colonial Office to lay hold 
of the land fund of the South Australian province for 
their own purposes, which was mentioned i the 
tator last week. The extreme uncertainty which pre- 
vails under the present system, can also be remedied 
only by an Act of Parliament. Mr. Wakefield says, 
in answer to a question by the Chairman— 
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“ The same authority which established the plan in New | enough to excite the curiosity of cur readers to peruse 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, may overturn it to- the whole of the evidence of Mr. Wakefield.* 
morrow ; or some other authority may do so. Lord Ripon| 6, Colonel Torrens’ examination sueceeded. The 
established the plan of selling there. Imperfectly as it is Colonel, who is the Chief Commissioner for executing 
established, it was a plan contrary to that established by the South Australian Act, gave an interesting account 
his predecessors. It might have been a very bad plan. To the proceedings of the Commissioners in carrying 
Seley td ean: "Seale ie Meee phar ov have been ithe Act into execution. He mentioned that conside- 
Saved clone aaa ater of establishing ‘t. Since then, |Table quantities of land in the new colony had been 
Lord Stanley has had the same power; Mr. Spring Rice sold at 12. an acre ; but as it was necessary to sell to 
has had the same power ; Lord Aberdeen has had the same the amount of 35,0007, before the Act could come into 
power ; Lord Glenelg has had the same power ; and in the operation, and many emigrants were very anxious to 
course of five years more, five other persons may haye the depart, the price was lowered to 12s. an acre, the pur- 

wer of overturning, by a stroke of their pen, the regu- chasers at 1d. an acre being recompensed by an addi- 
ations (laws they are not fit to be called) made by their tional quantity of land. The purchasers at this price, 
predecessors. The extreme uncertainty, therefore, of however, had in several] instances resold at a large 
the system, the want of anything like a character of per- premium; and orders had lately been sent out to the 
manence, appears to me to render it extremely defec- Loca) Government to raise the price to 2. per acre. 
tive.” Colonel Torrens was strongly in favour of a Metropo- 

; . ,{litan Land Board; and stated that this was also the 

The only method of making Negroes useful as hired opinion of the late Mr. Huskisson, who, when Colo- 
servants, is pointed out, in reply to a question from pia) Secretary had told Colone! Torrens that he in- 
Mr. Gladstone, whether the nature of the climate and tended to establish a Colonial Land Board in London, 
of the cultivation is not in some degree the cause of and that the Duke of Wellington approved of the plan, 
slavery, as well as the low price of land in certain provided it entailed no additional expense on the coun- 
colonies ! |try. In replying to a question by Mr. Hutt, whether 

' . | Mr. Malthus and Mr. Wilmot Horton did not disap- 

“ . . . " . . 
adn'e Ret ope ioedaen sags babes A bec prove of the plan developed before the Committee, 
one. Hitherto slaves have been obtainable when free la- Colonel Torrens took the opportunity of explaining 
bour has not. The attempt to raise such commodities as how he had formerly opposed, and had subsequently 
sugar, cotton, and rice, within the tropics, by means of free become a convert to the Wakefield system himself— 
Le sgn dase mean, has never yet been made. « This system of colonization, which has been developed 
sugar and cotton, because none but slaves have hitherto « ny a pp tempi lie! os nt . i —s = ata 
done so; but it appears to me, that if the Blacks, to whom *- hag Poe ger wegen Ae tyes prey all "ys » 
the climate is suitable, were prevented from obtaining land, womm, 3 ty ~ harem a —e on! ae wee 8 
whether in the United States or in our own West Indies, aoe o na m ea escees Abb: — te ecg . 
they would work like workmen here for wages; they would se ee They used ps apeneer| ated of ~~ onsd. 
Being Dac chaetd Lndocr ts caphieh lectead of Ba without defining the new meaning which they attached to 
all to the sweat of the Ishesieh to trust ‘more to is awe it; and giving the ordinary and natural interpretation to 
invention, to improvements of cultivation, and machinery. ant Faneteciogy in which thelr priatiyive were then. eit- 

. ’ Ba ** veyed, Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, Mr. Malthus, Mr. James 
I do beliewe,—I speak only of my bumble opinion,—that Mill, and also mysel!, understood the plan to involve the 
the cultivation of sugar may proceed in the West Indies necessity of cultivating inferior lands. Now nothing can 
as well with free labour as ever it has done, and perhaps }. conceived more objectionable on principle than the dis- 
eee oa a ia al iat aids ieee ate: posal of waste lands in such a way as to force prematurely 
lition of phan ws the United aoa as this pa lead the cultivation of inferior soils; and Sir Robert Ww ilmot 
that the iadionde of that would be, unless a more re- Horton, who was very much — to the agree 
strictive price were put on waste land, that the slaves who ey am —a ~¢: pores : com am “* ; the 
had been set free would no longer work for a master; every ten pry . Boek rf oe gene ™ a" iM s Malt! ; 
one would work for himself and by himself. If, on the aie . } 2 } cae Pe ; ied! ros “ pedis ot 
contrary, a sufficient price were put upon all waste land in sa eonehiee ol, “ os . 4 soaks poh - sain on 
the United States, it appears to me that the United States, mn oe pees heres de an I ahe . liewtio myer e) s 
by setting free their slaves, would obtain, instead of a body ticelar spots, es would compel the a leheens = i od 
of slaves, a body of free an eh etait cheek th Gna, and capital to inferior lands, and would therefore lower 
aatlen pe sine Wie coteie pooductions as Din itases. tat profits and wages, and cause an artificial creation of rent. 
died . f ad how Geodilied williout any relbrense to the In Mr. Malthus paper, which Sir Robert Wilmot Horton 
édeation off elite lebonrefe’ in ne aches Ags | printed with the others, and circulated, I find the following 

“ Do you think that the annexation of a sufficient pee] re ry ayn! + 7 ety. —— “ tos | 
by Congress would have any operation upon the state of peregrina oc Piette pea lc Tagg gg, Sec 
p fees ‘a America 1." Tae patina. te Wat © ome destroy the true principle of colonization, In colonizing 
hardly willing to state ta ., dor) Lteee pens erat than |” large country, many centres of concentration are neces- 
the Committee can afford to me, that the United States) * pi, they may do at very small expense. ‘Thanks to 
possess the means of abolishing slavery without injury ‘0’ Mr. Hume, the Report and Evidence consisting of 259 
jaw one ; and that those means reside in the price of waste) pages folio, and replete with most interesting matter, may 

ad. |be parchased for 3s. 4d. K Rees 
. , 1 This pamphlet, which may be regarded as the first 
In the above extracts, only i few of the ints dis” manifesto Of the new apetdia, ond which preceded Lord 
cussed between Mr. Wakefield and the ommuttee) Ripon’s regulations by a year or more, was written by Mr. 
have been touched upon. We have, however, given) Wakefield. ; 
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sary ; and villages in various stages must be established, 
which must grow up into towns, and form new markets 
for produce. Many of those will naturally be fixed at a 
considerable distance from the metropolis, determined by 
fertility of soil, vicinity to rivers, and other circumstances,’ 
It is quite clear, therefore, that Mr. Malthus understood 
the term ‘ concentration’ as meaning concentration round 
a particulareentre. In this same pamphilet there is also a 
lite paper of my own, urging a similar objection to the 
plan of the Colonization Society. I do not know what 
were the opinions on the subject subsequently held by Mr 
Malthus; but I very soon, in discussing the question with 
the gentlemen of the Colonization Society, found that they 
defined their terms or modified their principle so as to ob- 
viate the objection urged by Mr. Malthus and myself. As 
svon as I found the system so explained or modified as to 
permit population and capital freely to spread over the 
most fertile and best-situated lands, my objection was in- 
stantly removed, and my opposition ceased. I believe that 
Sir Robert Wilmot Horton still continued opposed to the 
system of the Colonization Socicty, but I became its decid- 
ed udvocate ; and the more I consider it, the more entirely 
I approve. I have a strong and a growing conviction that 
at no distant period the country will have to acknowledge 
a large debt of gratitude to the author of this plan.” 


This last observation of Colonel Torrens is, under 
the circumstances, very handsome and generous. 

7. Captain Wood, a settler in Van Diemen’s land, 
supplied the Committee with some useful facts re- 
specting the mode of farming, and the care of flocks 
in that colony. 

8. The evidence of the next witness, Mr. W. H. 
Burnley, of Trinidad, is most interesting and impor- 
tant. Mr. Burnley isa planter, and was a slave-owner. 
He has resided thirty years in the West Indies. He 
is evidently a man of high intelligence, much expe- 
rience, and great practical shrewdness. Being in 
England in 1833 and 1834, he read England and 
America when it first appeared, and was much struck 
by the new principle developed in that work, which 
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icipated between 1821 and 1830. He was convinced 
that if Mr. Wakefield’s plan for regulating the sales 
of land shall be adopted in the West Indies, a supply 
of free Negroes, willing to work for hire, may be ob- 
tamed from various countries. In case of difficulty in 
procuring Negroes, he says that the inhabitants of the 
Azores, the Canaries, and Malta, most of whom have 
African blood in their veins, would stand the West 
Indian climate very well: but there is no occasion to 
igo so far— 


“ There is a large free Negro population in all the slave 
jcolonies around us, as well as on the Spanish Main; and, 
|with a liberal government in our Colonies, with full and 
|entire emancipation, and with equal political privileges ac- 
|corded to all colours, there would be great attractions for 
jall those classes of free labourers I have mentioned, who 
|find themselves at present in a very galling and unplea- 
jsant position in the countries in which they reside. But 
I should more particularly look to the United Siates of 
America for an abundant supply of free Negro labourers, 
|who, in the uncomfortable state in which they find them- 
selves placed at present in that country, would be very 
well disposed to emigrate if they were sure of finding their 
|circumstances improved by their removal.” 


And there can be little doubt that the American 
slave-owners would gladly get rid of those objects of 
\their dread—the free Blacks. The only chance of 
/putting an end to the slave-trade, seems to be by adopt- 
jing the Wakefield system. The following passage 
\from Mr. Burnley's evidence will explain its operation 
/in this respect— 
| 


“ Unless the power of combining labour, when appren- 
ticeship ceases, be insured by some means or other, all the 
capital already invested in expensive works and machine- 
ry, hitherto supported by the combined labour of slavery, 
will perish ; and my feeling is, that unless the system now 
under consideration is well established before 1840 in our 
West India Colonies, the most mischievous consequences 
will arise. For if the first commencement of the experi- 


tallied with his own experience among unsettled and ment of free labour should prove disastrous, it will at once 
uncultivated lands. Wath the view of increasing his|create such an unfavourable impression throughout the 
information on the subject, and to enable himself to world, as no subsequent efforts will be able to counteract. 
form a correct opinion of the probable working of the I feel strongly that our only remaining hope and expecta- 


Emancipation Act, in which he was deeply interested 
as a proprietor, he returned to the West Indies in 
1834, and visited many of the islands, English, French, 


and Danish; he also passed over to the continent of 


South America, and travelled in Venezuela, Cumana, 
and the Caraccas; he then went into the United States, 
making inquiries as to free and slave labour every- 
where. Mr. Burnley is of opinion, that unless means 
are taken, by the adoption of Mr. Wakefield's plan, to 
secure a supply of free Negroes, the cultivation of 
sugar in the West India Colonies must be abandoned 
on the expiration of the Negro Apprenticeship in 
1840; and that the Negroes will themselves be sub- 
ject to great suffering. Combined labour is necessary 
to the manufacture of sugar; capital will not be laid 
out in machinery for that manufacture, if the supply 
of labour be uncertain ; and if the facility of acquiring 
land in Trinidad and several! other colonies be as great 
in 1840 as it is now, there will be no possibility of ob- 
tuining a regular and permanent phe tye free Negro 
labour. In Venezuela, which Lord Stanley, in a de- 
ceptive speech to the House of Commons, instanced to 


|tion of getting rid of the slave-trade rests upon the adop- 
tion of this principle. I think that if it had been earlier 
understood and incorporated in the Abolition Act, the West 
India planters would not have felt half the alarm which 
|they experienced at the adoption of that measure, and it 
|would have spoken a very different and more convincing 
|language to all the present slave-holding states; for there 
is not a man living in Porto Rico, in Cuba, or the United 
States, who does not believe that a ruinous crisis must 
arise in 1840 in our West India Colonies; and I am not 
surprised at this opinion, because they are better acquaint- 
ed than ourselves with Venezuela and other tropical states 
where free labour prevails. At the present moment the 
slave-trade is rapidly increasing; one of the independent 
states of South America has lately resumed it. I am sa- 
tisfied of the fact. There can be no difficulty in producing 
the proclamation, as it appeared last year in the London 
papers, in which it was declared, that seeing that agricul- 
ture had fallen entirely into decay for the want of labour- 
ing hands, it was found necessary for its support to intro- 
duce slaves; and that, viewing the slave-trade on the coast 
of Africa to be an abominable crime, they would buy only 
those who were already enslaved in South America. The 
consequence of this will be an increased import of slaves 





= that free Negroes will work for hire, Mr. Burn- 
“y stated, that only 180 Negroes (instead of 75,000, 
which Lord Stanley pretended,) had really been eman-| 





from Africa into the Brazils, and they will easily find their 
way over the Andes to the Pacific.” . bd 
“T understood whilst I was in the Havana, that a great 
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many slaves were frequently sent from thence to Texas.| “ Fourthly, I think those main principles of a perma. 
They were carried there in American vessels as passen-|ient national scheme of colonization having been esta- 
gers. I conversed with some American captains on the blished by the Legislature, a commencement should with- 
subject, who were highly indignant at my supposing that/out delay be made on a large scale, by the raising of a 
it was contrary to the American navigation laws. ‘These |!oan on the security of future land sales, for defraying the 
slaves were landed in Texas, where soe of them were re- | emigration of a considerable body of volunteer labourers 
tained; but I believe the greater number passed on into| from the British islands. I think the government having 
Louisiana, where I understood gangs of slaves were then | once determined upon those principles, should lose no time 
selling at the great price of 800 to 1000 dollars each Negro. in carrying them into operation, and that they might be- 
Consequently I am satisfied that nothing can ever put an|neficially advance funds for this purpose, even in the pre- 
end to the ik onde but a perfect conviction on the part|sent year, in the shape of Exchéquer Bills; so as to com- 
of all owners of slaves, that free labour can be made cheaper |mence a large immigration immediately into our colonial 
than slave labour; and certainly we must adopt some new | possessions in Australia and North America, and thus 
and improved system for the promotion of free labour in|avoid the loss of a twelvemonth in the introduction of a 
the tropics, before we can establish that fact. From every|system rendered so urgently necessary by the existing 
inquiry, and from every observation I have been able to} state of Ireland, in addition to its merits under ordinary 
make, the stopping the slave-trade by naval force is totally | and less paintul circumstances.” 

impracticable, No man who has ever been in the Western! Why, this was the very plan—Waketield’s plan— 
hemisphere, and looks at the form and boundless extent of which he condemned, and Mr. Scrope can never suc- 








the wild coasts of those regions, can flatter himself that 
whilst purchasers are to be found in America, and sellers 
in Africa, the slave-trade can be prevented by any exhibi- 
tion of naval force : in fact, it is rather creating a maritime 
jealousy, as other powers are afraid that under that plea 
we may extend it to other purposes; it is exciting, I be- 
lieve, an ill and an angry feeling.” 


Of Mr. Burnley’s evidence we may say, as of Mr. 
Wakefield’s, that any extracts give but a faint idea of 
its value. Every word of it should be read. 

9. Mr. Poulett Scrope, a member of the Committee, 
followed Mr. Burnley. Mr. Scrope is a well-meaning 
and clever man, and has bestowed much attention, and 
written not a little, on the subject of Emigration, and 
on Colonization too. He was very pertinacious in his 
cross-examination of Mr. Wakefield, and seemed to be 
especially dexirous (though it does not appear exactly 
for what purpose) of eliciting from him what in his 
opinion should be the precise price of waste land in 
the Australian colony. Mr. Wakefield’s uniform re- 
ply was, that “a sufficient price” should be set upon 
the land: he would not presume to say what that 
ought to be—it would properly become the subject of 
experiment by responsible public officers, in each set 
of circumstances. Mr. Scrope alone, of all the Com- 
mittee, could not or would not see that this was a 
“ sufficient” reason for refusing to give any more pre- 
cise answer. Having failed in bringing forward his 
own case in the course of the examination of the wit- 
nesses, Mr. Scrope volunteered his testimony to the 
Committee. He seriously warned the Committee not 
to adopt Mr. Wakefield's plan ; but, when pressed for 
his own, replied as follows— 


“TI think the four great principles I have mentioned 
should be adopted. Namely, first, the disposing of all lands 
at not less than a minimum price secured by Act of Par- 
liament, coupled with regulations for bringing the lands 
most advantageously into the market,—such as the esta- 
blishment of a general Waste Land Board authorised to 
survey and annually bring to market not less than a defi- 
nite quantity of land. 

“Secondly, that the whole of the proceeds should be ex- 
pended in tle introduction of immigrant labourers. 

“ Thirdly, that a proper selection be made in this coun- 
try, and means taken for collecting them at certain out 
ports and regulating their efflux, as well as a proper dis- 
tribution of them in the Colonies by means of agents em. 
ployed there, and means, moreover, appointed to secure 
employment te any temporary surplus labourers that may 
appear there on public works, until they shall be absorbed 


| 


lceed in passing it off for his own. Although he may 
|not be aware of it himself, we can inform Mr. Scrope 
that the Committee understood that he and Wakefield 
were “rival doctors,” and could not agree better than 
any other two of the same trade; and that a little 
jealousy, by no means unnatural, of one who, though 
later in the field, has carried off the victory, dictated 
}much of his pertinacity in the Committee, that, on any 
other supposition, seemed objectless. It is gratifying 
to add, that Mr. Scrope got over this feeling when 
the resolutions came to be discussed and adopted, and 
supported the Wakefield plan on every division. 

10. Mr. Hugh Stewart Kelsey, a clerk in the Colonial 
Office, was brought forward by Sir George Grey—to 
expose, as it were, the nakedness of the land. Though 
cunningly and constantly prompted by Sir George, he 
failed in making out that the complaints against his 
employers were groundless, or that there was anything 
approaching to uniformity in the existing mode of dis- 
posing of waste lands. 

1l. Sir George Grey stated some particulars re- 
specting the emigration now going on to New South 
Wales—the numbers of the emigrants, the cost of 
transporting them, &c. It appeared that the excess 
of males in the colony is still very great and produc- 
tive of bad consequences. 

12. Mr. William Bryan, a settler in Van Diemen’s 
Land, furnished the Committee with some instances 
of what the witness considered abuse of power by Co- 
lonel Arthur, the Governor, and his subalterns ; _parti- 
cularly as regarded the capricious granting and with- 
holding of land, and convict servants. 

Here we close our outline of the evidence, It re- 
mains to say a few words of the Members of the Com- 
mittee. 

With the exception of Sir George Grey, all who 
were able to gttend deserve credit for their patient at- 
tention. Mr. Ward made an admirable chairman; 
and gave clear proof of having qualified himself for 
conducting the inquiry by mastering the subject of it. 
He exhibited much tact in keeping both witnesses and 
Committee from wandering too far from the object of 
their investigation. Mr. Francis Baring and Mr. Glad- 
stone deserve credit for their ready comprehension of 
a large and difficult subject, evidently new to them; 
though both ought to have been ashamed of allowing 
party politics to bias their votes when Colonial patro- 
nage came into question. The O'Connor Don mani- 
fested the interest of an intelligent Irishman in an in- 








by the demands of ordinary employers. 





quiry whose results must be so important to his coun- 
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try, by an anxious attention to the evidence. Mr.|a minority, whether of brute force, or of activity and 
Roebuck was, as usual, ingenious and acute. He al-, intelligence; and, in this case, the command of the 
most seemed to enjoy the defeats he received in argu- active and intelligent minority were not sufficient to 
ment with his powerful and completely armed antago- attest the inherent persuasiveness, the moral energy, 
nist, Mr. Wakefield. Mr. Hutt did not interfere|the heaven-designed dominion of the Evangelic reli- 
much in the proceedings, but sufficiently to prove his|gion. For, after all, the extraordinary and convincing 
deep interest and clear comprehension of the whole | fact is the commencement rather than the completion 
matter under discussion. of this great scheme of moral conquest. It is the 

No one who reads the Minutes of Evidence taken|attempt, prophetically intimated by Christ himself, 
by this Committee, will be surprised to learn that the|and openly announced, at least before the close of the 
Colonial Office Bumbureaucracy objected to the in-| New Testament, by his apostles; the immediate sue- 
quiry. They had good reason to fear an investigation | cess of those who, if they had not the consciousness of 
which brings to light some of the worst of their|the divine warrant, and were not manifestly avouched 
hitherto secret practices. by the direct interposition of the Deity, adventured on 
a course equally inconceivable in its original attempt 
and in its eventual triumph. The more extensive the 
sphere of Christianity, the more, of course, human 
motives and the ordinary principles of action began to 
1. Der Fall des Heidenthums. Von Dr. H. G. Tsehir-| operate in its favour. At what time it was left to its 

ner. (The Fall of Heathenism. By Dr. H. G. | inherent. strength ; how soon the visibly protecting 

T'schirner.) Leipsig, 8vo., 1829. power of the Almighty ceased to operate in its behalt 
® Histoire de la Destruction du P ; Ocej.| 7 common language, when miracles ceased—will 
a Peustowre ae a Besiruchan au £ aganisme €n ci! romain among the contested points of Christian his- 

dent. Ouvrage wg ned art Académie Royale tory, But it is quite clear, that after a certain time 

des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres en Vannée, 132. it was abandoned, if we may so speak, to its own re- 


From the Quarterly Review, 





Per. A. Beugnot, de "Institut de France, 2 tomes.| sources; it had to work out its triumph, under the 

Paris, 1535. ‘ordinary care of Divine Providence, by its own inhe- 

No argument for.the divine origin of Christianity rent energy; and from the fact of its gradual and 
has been urged with greater force or frequency than | tardy developement, the Christian student of history 
the rapidity and extent of its propagation. “ We are of Will conclude, that it was the design of Divine Pro- 
yesterday,” exclaims the vehement Tertullian towards Vidence, not to effect a complete and immediate revo- 
the close of the second century; b yet we have filled lution in the moral condition of mankind, but to instil 
your cities, your islands, your towns, your municipali-| the slowly working principles of a change, not yet, 
ties, the camp, the senate, the forum.” Paley admits,| We conceive, arrived at its perfect consummation. 
with his usual eandour and judgment, that these ex-| It becomes, then, an unimportant question at what 
pressions are “ loose and declamatory;” but he adds,| Period and from what motives the great mass of the 
that even * declamation has its bounds,” and that | subjects of the Roman empire passed over to Chris- 
Tertullian himself would not have ventured upon this | Hanity. It must be admitted that even when the 
public appeal, “ unless it had been both true and noto-|gospe! became the established faith of Europe, it was 
rious, that great multitudes of Christians, of all ranks |8° far modified by the various elements which it had 
and orders, were to be found in most parts of the Ro-| encountered ; 7 had pe Bo yop pro from = 
man empire.” The menacing tone assumed in ek One icity with which it had been promul- 
apology of the fiery African, appears to us even more| gated by its first apostles; there was so much compro- 
conclusive evidence as to the strength of the Christian | ™'Se, necessary perhaps according to the genius and 
party. “ Ifvur religion did not prohibit revenge, how |character of the times, with the woe se oe 
easily, either as secret conspirators of as open ene-| the sensible and imaginative forms of heat enism, that 
mies, might we exact retribution for our wrongs!) !t becomes still more difficult to define the period of 
How dangerous might we become to society, if it transition. While heathenism in sone respects ex- 
were possible to oppress us beyond our forbearance !”|panded towards Christianity, Christianity descended 
Such 1s the tone of more than one passage in Tertul-|to heathenism; until the latter remained only as a 


lian’s address to the heathen. dim and nameless influence, while Christianity, in 
name at least, if not in its pure and essential nature, 

* §’ il mondo si rivolse al Christianesmo, absorbed the whole of the civilized world. Of this 

Diss’ io, senza miracoli, quest’ uno great change the history remains to be written; the 


E tal, che gl’ altri non sono IP’ cegtesimo.” mind which shall combine that high philosophy and 
that pure Christianity, which may do justice to this 
This argument, compressed into the pregnant verse mighty theme, has not yet assumed its historic func- 
of Dante, may be traced in every defender of Chris-| tion. 
tianity, from, if not before, Augustine, down to the} The authors, whose works we have placed at the 
splendid amplification of Bossuet, and the nervous|head of our article, have attempted a task, if more 
simplicity of Peley. limited, of singular interest. Instead of tracing, as 
But this argument, irresistible when urged with the|has been the case with most writers who have ap- 
patient and candid spirit of true knowledge, has some-| proached the subject, the progress of Christianity, 
times been pressed beyond its legitimate bearing. It/they have endeavoured to develope the gradual ex- 
has been thought of infinite importaice to fix, as early| tinction of heathenism. Instead of waiting in flatter- 
as possible, the period at which Christianity obtained |ing triumph on the chariot of the conqueror, they have 
e numerical superiority at least in the Roman world;'watched the expiring struggles of the vanquished. 
as though the world had not always bees governed by ! Independent of all other interest, Paganism is the only 




















DOWNFALL OF 
religion which we are enabled to follow in its slow | 
and gradual process of decay and extinction. 


“ The influence of time,” observes M. Beugnot, “and 
the progress of the human mind have destroyed more | 
than one religious system, but history has preserved no 
accurate record of these changes. We know in a vague 
manner that many forms of worship, having undergone 
a gradual process of decay, have become extinct. How 
were the interests, the passions, and the manners, which 
struggled in their favour, disarmed? What alternations 
of suecess or adversity marked the duration of these 
intellectual crises? Who were the promoters, the ene- 
mies, the victims, of these revolutions? We are igno- 
rant—history has condescended to assist at the funeral 
of Paganism alone.” —Beugnot, p. 1. 

The work of Professor Tschirner is of a higher or- 
der than that of the French scholar, but unfortunately 
it remained unfinished at the time of the anthor’s death. 
The first volume, and that apparently not having re- 
ceived the last revisal from his hand, is all that has 
been published. Tschirner was a pupil of Schrock, 
the German ecclesiastical historian, and the continu- 
ator of his great work. If the author had lived to 
fulfil his design, he would probably have left little to 
be done by succeeding historians. We know no work 
in which the genius of the conflicting systems, Pagan- 
ism and Christianity, is portrayed with a happier union 
of calm philosophy and zeal for true religion. While 
the ineffable superiority, the divine dignity, of Chris- 
tianity is nowhere compromised, the examination both 
of the heathen religion and the heathen philosophy, 
disdains that blind and indiscriminating invective, with 
which Christian writers for a long time seemed to 
consider themselves bound to denounce “ idolatry.” 
Without colouring the sunset of polytheism with the 
gorgeous hues by which Gibbon delighted to contrast 
It with what he regarded as the dull and melancholy 
dawn of Christianity, Professor Tschirner has shown 
both the strength and the weakness of that faith and 
those opinions which were supplanted by the gospel. 
He has altogether discarded the polemic spirit, and, in 
his work, history has assumed, as its rightful domain, 
that which has so long been ssed in almost un- 
disputed sovereignty by theology. But his work, un- 
happily, has not advanced far beyond the preliminary 
matter, and the first developement of the great con- 
flict. He has followed out, indeed, the gradual ex- 
pansion of Christianity, from an influence secretly 
working within the social system, into an antagonist 
power, fairly and openly contesting the dominion over 
the human mind. He has introduced her apologists 
gradually changing their tone, from that of humble 
and submissive subjects pleading for toleration, and 
gently expostulating against the severity with which 
they were treated by the imperial government, to that 
of bold orators arraigning the whole system of the es- 
tablished religion, as a monstrous scheme of folly and 
licentiousness. He has explained, with great judg- 
ment and comprehensive knowledge of the philosophic 
writings of the period, the reaction of Christianity upon 
heathenism itself—in other words, the gradual refine- 
ment of Paganism from an incoherent and multifarious 
polytheism, into a kind of theism, with an infinitely 
numerous yet subordinate demonol This we con- 
ceive to be the most valuable part schirner’s work, 
and to this we propose hereafter to direct the reader's 
attention. But he has left the two religions, as it 
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off before Christianity, become dominant, began to 
commit reprisals against heathenism for its long hosti- 
lity; he has left to other hands the singular spectacle 
of Paganism, clinging, as it were, to its sole support, 
the ancient political institutions of Rome, attempung 
to rally its decaying energies, at the summons of pa- 
triotism, still eo mci aa! to the last with the 
proud reminiscences of Latin glory, and finally swept 
away by that complete re-organization of society, which 
followed the extinction of the Roman empire. 

The French essay takes up the history nearly where 
Professor Tschirner left it; but the subject proposed 
by the Royal Academy of Inscriptions has limited M. 
Beugnot’s inquiries to the West. M. Beugnot was 
only known to us hitherto as the author of a work, 
displaying much useful research, on a subject not al- 
together disconnected with the present—the history 
of the Jews in the West of Europe—* Les Juifs d’Oc- 
cident.” Without the depth and comprehensiveness 
of knowledge displayed by the German Professor, M. 
Beugnot has executed his task with very creditable 
learning and judgment. On some points we have not 
arrived at the same conclusions, but we are grateful 
to him for the diligence with which he has traced the 
still lingering, still reviving influence of paganism, 
the wavering and expiring flame upon the altars of 
Jupiter and Mars. He has adduced the testimony of 
the Christian writers themselves to prove to how late 
a period paganism still obstinately resisted the en- 
croachments of the new faith; and by a careful ex- 
amination into public documents, the laws of the em- 
pire, coins and medals, and more especially extant 
inscriptions, he has thrown much light, not merely on 
the extent, but on the nature and character of the 
surviving heathenism. 

The strife between Christianity and paganism en- 
dured for five centuries. Tschirner has divided that 
long contest into four periods. He proposed to devote 
one book to each: first, the introduction of the new 
faith into the Roman world and the commencement of 
the conflict with the old and established religion; this 
took place in the age of the Antonines: secondly, the 
undecided contest between the world divided into 
heathenism and Christianity; this period lasts from 
the time of the Antonines to that of Constantine: 
thirdly, the triumph of Christianity under Constantine 
and his sons, which is followed by the rapid decline, 
but by no means the dissolution, of heathenism, since 
it raises itself again under Julian, and still stands firm 
under his successors: finally, the fall of heathenism 
itself, which took place during the time of Theodosius, 
although its last vestiges entirely disappear only under 
Justinian. Of this splendid and comprehensive plan 
Tschirner only executed the first part and commenced 
the second. 

During the reign of the Antonines, the Roman 
world, to all outward appearance, was still exclusively 
pagan. The traveller who passed through the empire 
would see nothing but temples to the various deities 
of the ancient faith. Every city met, if with dimi- 
nished, still with what might appear a general con- 
course of the inhabitants, at the games, the theatre, 
the festival dedicated to the local divinity. Here and 
there the votaries, to one acquainted with the practice 
of former times, might appear Jess numerous; the 
murmurs of the priesthood might be heard at the god- 





were, committed in this new strife. His history breaks 


less, the peg nar aspect of the times, the scantier 
offerings, the less frequent victims. But as yet the 
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stranger would observe no traces of the great change on their true principles. But this is not the opportu- 


which was silently underworking the very foundations 
of the Pagan worship. At what time the Christian 
churches arose as public buildings is not quite certain, 
but it is universally admitted that it was not till to- 
wards the reign of ‘Alexander Severus. Christianity 
was the retired and private worship—of multitudes 
indeed—but still of multitudes designated by no pecu- 
liar mark or badge, and holding their assemblies in 
some secluded, or, at al] events, undistinguished cham- 


nity which we should choose for the developement of 
our views. Tschirner has directed the attention of 
his readers to the important fact that, as Christianity 
became more powertul, the Roman people began 
vaguely to apprehend that the fall of their old religion 
might, to a certain degree, involve that of their civil 
dominion. ‘The anxiety of some, and those not the 
most discreet, of the apologists, to disclaim all hostility 
towards the temporal dignity of the empire, implies 


ber. The neighbours of the individual or the family that they were obnoxious to this charge. “The 
might notice their rigid and unsocial seclusion from ajl|Christians are calumniated,” writes Tertullian to 
the public amusements and festivities; they might be|Scapula, prefect of Africa under Severus, “ with re- 
looked upon by the town in which they dwelt with gard to the majesty of the emperor,” (circa majesta- 
jealousy or aversion; the hatred excited by their aban- tem imperatoris.) He first dexterously insinuates that 
donment of the national worship might be constantly}among the Christians could be found no followers 
on the watch to demand from the cruel or indifferent/either of Niger, or of Albinus, or of Cassius, the com- 
prefect that they should be summoned to sacrifice, or petitors of Severus for the empire. He proceeds:— 
cast, without trial, to the lions; but the visible face of|* The Christian is the enemy of no man, assuredly not 
society was yet unchanged : on the laws, on the habits, of the emperor, waom, knowing that he is appointed 
on the manners of the people at large, they had as yet, of God, he must oi necessity love, revere, and honour, 
made no impression; they dwelt apart, and, excepting and wish for his safety, with that of the whole Roman 
on vecasions of popular excitement, unnoticed. They|empire, as long as the world endures—quousque sw- 
had already, indeed, become casually and in places|culum stabit—for so long will it endure.” But the 

f language of other Christian documents, or at least 


committed with the public authorities. But the first) t | 
persecutions were clearly local, or connected with|documents eagerly disseminated by the Christians, 
In common with many 


particular circumstances. ‘That of Nero was, no|Wwas ina very different tone. 
doubt, confined to Rome; we should require no fur-/German interpreters, not merely those of what is 
ther proof of this than the security with which St.|called the rationalist, but of a more orthodox school, 
Paul appears to have travelled during that period in|Tschirner considers the Apocalypse to refer to the 
other parts of the empire. That of Domitian was con-| fall, not of a predicted spiritual Rome, but of the do- 
fined, as far as Rome was concerned, to members of| minant pagan Rome, the visible Babylon of idolatry, 
his own family, in whom the tyrant had detected|and pride, and cruelty. Be this as it may, the image- 
“atheism and Jewish manners.” It extended to Pa-|ry of the Apocalypse was manifestly borrowed in 
lestine, only, according to the singular story in the other writings, and its menacing and maledictory tone 
ecclesiastical historian, on account of certain tradi-|of vaticination directed to the total abolition of Pagan- 








tions, which assigned the dominion of the world toa 
particular race among the Jews. All writers of Chris- 
tian history have related the apprehension of, ané the 
somewhat contemptuous mercy shown to, the relatives 
of our Lord. The persecution under Trajan, which 
rests on the undoubted authority of Pl:iny’s memorable 
letter, appears to have been a provincia! affair. The 
language of Trajan’s reply clearly intimates that the| 
government had not yet adopted any settled policy ;) 
much was left to the discretion of the individual go-| 
vernor; and though the arbitrary power of life and| 
death was admitted to belong, in all extreme cases, to! 
the representative of Rome, the regulations, under 
which this authority was to be exercised, show that 
the government as yet entertained no deliberate reso- 
lution to exterminate Christianity by all means and 
at all hazards. 

In the subsequent reigns, the Christian apologists 
were permitted to approach the throne; their open 
appeal to the justice and humanity of the emperor 
proves that they were under the necessity of disguis- 
ing or dissembling their religion, and that they were 
by no means excluded from the protection of the go- 
vernment or the privilege of Roman subjects. It is 
certainly remarkable that the first direct and general 
collision with the government was during the reign of 
the last Antonine—Marcus Aurelius, the philosopher, 
was the first persecutor of Christianity. We are of 
opinion that the causes of this change in the senti- 
ments and conduct of the Imperial government, and 
the manifestly infuriated hostility of the Roman people 
towards the Christians, have not yet been explained 











ism in its temporal as well as in its religious supre- 
macy. 

The Apocalypse, we need not tell our readers, was 
no work of this period; but the reign of the Antonines 
seems to have been fertile-in forged prophetic writ- 
ings, which could not emanate from any quarter but 
that of the more injudicious and fanatical Christians. 
The third book of Esdras is of this class; it betrays 
distinctly that it was written after the reign of the 
twelve Cesars. The doctrine of the Millennium, 
which was not exploded, mingled with all these pro- 
phetic anticipations of future change in the destinies 
of mankind. Whether Gibbon be right in elevating 
this doctrine to the rank of one of > nel Jive causes 
which mainly contributed to the triumph of Christia- 
nity, we have very little doubt that its indiscreet and 
enthusiastic assertion was a main cause of the perse- 
cutions. The throne of Christ was to be erected on 
the rujns of all earthly empires; the nature of this 
kingdom would of course be unintelligible to the hea- 
then, and all that he would comprehend would be a 
vague notion that the sovereignty of the world was to 
be transferred from Rome, and that this extinction of 
the majesty of the empire was in some incomprehen- 
sible manner connected with the triumph of the new 
faith; his terror, his indignation, or his contempt 
would lead alike to fierce and implacable animosity. 
Even in Tertullian’s Apology, the ambiguous word 
“seculum” might mean no more than a brief and 
limited period which was yet to elapse before the final 
consummation. 

But the most curious illustration of this dangerous 
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spirit of exulting menace at the approaching sirmulta- 
neous fall of Roman idolatry and of Roman empire, is 
found in the Sibylline verses, either the production of, 
or at Jeast copiously interpolated by, Christian writers. 
We translate from T'schirner:— 


“ After the time of Hadrian, Christian poets or pro- 
phets aguin come forward, who raise up their vehement 
testimony against heathenisin, and with its fall proclaim 
the destruction of ull lands and the approaching ruin of 
Rome. From the most ancient times, sibyls, prophesy- 
ing women, had existed in all parts of the heathen 
world; everywhere oracles and prophecies, mostly in 
verse, had abounded, which either had been, or pre- 
tended to have been, uttered by these sibyls. Those 
Christians who had some acquaintance with Grecian 

oetry and style, (for their Grecian colouring breathes 
ittle indeed of the spirit of Homer and Hesiod, though 
their mode of expression imitates the language of those 
poets, ) began to entertain the thought of representing 
passages of the: sacred writings, Christian doctrines, 
precepts, and predictions, as oracles or prophecies o! 
the sibyls:—whether their intention was to introduce 
their poems as genuine works of the older sibyls, and 
by such means cunvert the heathen; or whether, (as is 
more probable,) without any design of deception, they 
wished to clothe their communications in a form expres- 
sive and acceptable to the heathens. Of this character 
are the eight books of sibylline oracles which have 
descended to us, of which much in truth belongs to an 
earlier period, and is the production, not of Christians, 
but of Jews—[we would observe that the Christians in 
this respect seem only to have followed the example of 
the Jews of Alexandria, the staple, we suspect, of Jew- 
ish and of Christian forgery];—some part likewise is of 
a very late period; far the greatest portion, however, 
was composed by Cliristians, who, during the reigns of 
Hadrian and the Antonines, lived in Asia Minor, and 
particularly in Alexandria, as is shown by the frequent 
mention of Egyptian cities and Egyptian modes of wor- 
ship. At all events, the poems contained in the fifth 
and sixth books belong almost entirely to that time; the | 
passages to be adduced will therefore be selected en- 
tirely from these.” 


Tschirner quotes several passages of strong animad- 
version against heathenism, and thus proceeds:— —| 


“ With this denunciation of heathenism, the sibyllists 
connect the announcement of its approaching fall, 
which would be accompanied by the ruin of many) 
states and the desolation of many lands. One of them 
addresses, in these words, the gods of Egypt :—‘ Isi., 
thrice hapless goddess, thou shalt remain alone on the 
shores of Nile, a solitary Mznad by the sands of Ache- 
ron. [We have ventured to give a sense to these ob- 
scure words, which Tschirner despairs of.] No longer | 
shall thy memory endure on all the earth; and thou, | 
Serapis, who restest upon thy stones, much must thou 
suffer; thou shalt lie, the mightiest ruin in thrice hap- 
less Egypt. And one of the linen-clothed 
priests shall say, Come, let us build the beautiful tem- 
ple of the true God; let us change the awful law of our 
ancestors, who, in their ignorance, made their pomps 
and festivals to gods of stone and earth; let us turn our 
hearts, hymning the everlasting God, Him the eternal 
Father, the Lord of all, the True, the King, the Creator 
and Preserver of our souls, the great, the eternal God.’ 
As the ruin of Egypt is here proclaimed in connexion 
with the fall of her gods, so another sibyllist, who mani- 
fests himself as a contemporary of the age of the Anto- 
nines, connects togeiher the fall of Rome and that of 
the gods of Rome :—‘O haughty Rome, the chastise- 
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ment of Heaven shall come down upon thee from on 
high, and first thou shalt bow thy neck.’ And ‘ Thou 
shalt be broken up from thy foundations, and fire shall 
altogether consume thee, bowed down to the ground ;— 
{why has Tschirner omitted these images?]—and thy 
wealth shall perish, and wolves and foxes shall inhabit 
thy ruins; and thou shalt be as if thou hadst never been, 
Where then will be thy palladium? which of thy gods 
of gold, of stone, or of iron will save thee? where will 
then be the decrees of thy senate [omitted by Tschir- 
ner}? where will be the race of Rhea, of Saturn, all the 
inanimate deities and images of the dead which you 
worship ? When thrice five splendid Czxsars, 
[so many may be reckoned from Julius Cxsar to Hadrian, 

who have enslaved the world from east to west, shal 

have been, one will arise with a name like that of a sea, 
(Hadrian and the Hadriatic Sea.} . . . [Tschirner 
omits the lines in which Hadrian’s splendid and lavish 
character is described.] Then shall reign three, ( Anto- 
nius Pius, Marcus Aurelius, and Lucius Verus, to whose 
time therefore the poem belongs,) whose times shall be 
the last. Then from the uttermost parts of the 
earth, whither he fled, shall the matricide (Nero) re- 
turn; and now, O Rome, shalt thou mourn, disrobed of 
thy imperial purple, and clad in sackcloth. 
The glory of thy eagle-bearing legions shall perish. . . 
For there shall be confusion on all mortals over the 
whole earth, when the Almighty Ruler comes, and, sit- 
ting upon his throne, judges the souls of the quick and 
the dead, and the whole world; there shall be wailing, 
and scattering abroad, and ruin, when the fall of the 
cities shall come, and the abyss of earth shall open.’— 
l. viii, pp. 679-693. Other sibyls sang on the same 
subject; one of them, in particular, celebrates the vic- 
tory of Christianity, which he represents under the 
image of a temple spreading over the heavens, and em- 
bracing all living beings.” — Tschirner, pp. 194-199. 


. 


We have ventured to insert some few lines omitted 
by our author. The notice of the return of Nero, 
(whom the memory of his horrible persecutions of the 
Roman converts, as well as the atrocity of his charac- 
ter, arrayed in the blackest colours to the minds of all 








|Christians) as Antichrist, may be traced in many pas- 
isages of the Fathers. 


Thus early began on the one 
side the dangerous and exasperatirg custom of repre- 


/senting the triumph of Christianity as fatal not merely 


to the religious, but to the temporal, power of Rome; 
on the other, the appeal to that strong and profound 
sentiment, the eternal majesty of Rome, which to the 
last period of the contest was the great support and 
strength of the pagan party. 

During the disastrous period which elapsed between 
the golden age of the Antonines and that of Diocle- 
sian, Christianity spread with almost uninterrupted 
progress. No doubt the miseries which involved the 
whole Roman empire, from the tyranny of a rapid 
succession of masters, from grinding taxation, and the 
still multiplying inroads and expanding devastations 
of the barbarians, assisted its progress. Many took 
refuge in a religion which promised beatitude in a fu- 
ture state of being, from the inevitable evils of this 
life. But one of the most curious facts in the reli- 
vious history of this period is the influence of Christi- 
anity on heathenism itself. Philosophy, which had 
long been the antagonist, now made common cause 
with the popular religion against Christianity; to all 
appearance, indeed, there was an amicable approxiima- 
tion between the two hostile religions. Heathenism, 
as interpreted by philosophy, almost found favour with 
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some of the more moderate Christian apologists, while, | offers so many examples. Epicureanism lost its parti- 
in the altered tone of controversy, the Christians have sans and admirers; the most distinguished writers treated 
no longer to defend themselves against those horrible on matters of religion with decency, if not devout re- 


charges of licentiousness, incest, and cannibalism 
which their first advocates are constrained to notice. 
On a closer acquaintance with their moral habits, these 
suspicions died away among their bitterest adversa- 
ries; the effrontery of hostile calumny dared no longer 
venture on such notorious falsehoods. On one side, 
the Christians, not altogether wisely, endeavoured to 
enlist the earlier philosophers in their cause; they 
were scarcely content with asserting that the nobler 
Grecian philosophy might be designed to prepare the 
human mind for the reception of Christianity; they 
were almost inclined to endow these sages with a 
kind of prophetic foreknowledge even of its more 
mys.erious doctrines, 

“T have explained,” says the Christian, in Minucius 
Felix, “the opinions of almost all the philosophers, 
whose most illustrious glory it is, that they have wor- 


spect; no one was ambitious of pxssing for a despiser 
of the gods; and with faith and piety broke forth all the 
aberrations of religious faith and devout feeling, wonder- 
working, mysticism, and dreamy enthusiasm jn their va- 
rious forms. This altered bias of the times shows itself 
less in the renewed zeal for the re-establishment of the 
ancient faith, as such, in its former splendour, and par- 
ticularly the restoration of the Roman religious ceremo- 
nial to its former dignity and importance (although there 
are some examples even of this, since Decius was urged 
to his measures against the Christians by zeal of this na- 
ture;) but for more in the inclination to betake itself to 
foreign forms of worship, to mingle together various 
religions, to practise them at the same time, and to seck 
out the leading notion of the philosophy of the age in 
these diverse systems. Of these syncretic opinions the 





two Czsars, Heliogabalus and Alexander Severus, who 
ruled the Roman empire from the year 218 to 235, afford 
two remarkable examples. The effeminate Syrian, He- 


shipped one God, though under various names; so that /* 4 oe 
. a diag |liogabalus, was indeed only a superstitious devotee, who 


one might suppose, either that the Christians of the pre- |: : . 
sent day are philosophers, or that the philosophers of jintroduced into Rome the Sun-God, Heliogabalus, who 





old were already Christians.”’—Octavius, c. 20. 


But these advances on the part of Christianity were | whose high-priest he had been. 
The heathen religion, |did temple, where costly offerings were made ; placed 


more than met by paganisin. 


was worshipped at Emesa under the form of a black 
round stone, supposed to have fallen from heaven, and 
He built him a splen- 


in fact, which prevailed at least among the more en-/the Ancilia, the Palladium, and the sacred fire of Vesta 
lightened pagans during this period, and which Julian |in this temple; married Astarte, whom he brought from 


endeavoured to reinstate as the established faith, was| 


almost as different from that of the older Greeks and 
Romans, or even from that which prevailed at the 
commencement of the enpire, as it was from Christi- 
anity. It worshipped in the same temples—it per- 
formed to a certain extent the same rites—it actually 
abrogated the local worship of no single one of the 
multitudinous deities of paganism. But over all this, 
which was the real religion both in theory and in prac- 
tice in older times, had risen a kind of speculative 
theism, to which the popular worship acknowledged 
its humble subordination. T'schirner has advanced 
the opinion that the height of heathen incredulity 
would of itself have produced some reaction in favour 
of the old faith. The Voltaire of paganism, Lucian, 
in his indiscriminate mockery of all which had been 
so long held sacred, would necessarily provoke oppo- 
sition: though many would be laughed away from the 
altars of their ancestors, others would rally round 
them, particularly when they possessed the specious 
excuse of returning to the pure philosophical princi- 
ples of their faith. 


“Lucian had exhausted the philosophy of unbelief. 
The highest point is always the turning point; unbelief 
cannot remain the domi:ant opinion or sentiment, and 
at the commencement of the third century it could not 
but pass away, since Christianity in part, in part the 
philosophy of the age, which will presently be described, 
gave another direction to the world, The same causes 
which led a part of the existing race of men tu the 
church, disposed others to seek consolation and succour 
in other forms of religion. In the mass of the people, 
faith in their gods had at no time been entirely extin- 
guished; nowhere had the temples been closed. An 
entirely different tone, from that which had before pre- 
vailed, shows itself in the third century. In the lives of 
the men distinguished during this period by their situa- 
tion, there is no trace of that ostentatiously-displayed 
contempt for religion of which the Roman history, sub- 





sequent to the introduction of the Grecian philosophy, 


Carthage to Rome, with the Syrian God, and so insulted 
both the religious feelings and the national pride of the 
Romans. But the religious syncretism of the time is 
expressed in a manner which cannot be mistaken, by 
the fact that the emperor mingled together in this man- 
ner the genuine Syrian, the Roman, and African worship, 
and entertained the design of making the temple of He- 
liogabalus a point of reunion for the religious worship 
of the Samaritans, the Jews, and the Christians, and 
thus in a proper sense a Pantheon. These same syn- 
cretic opinions appear, and in a nobler form, in the en- 
lightened and well-intentioned emperor Alexander Se- 
verus; for of him it is recorded that he placed in his 
private chapel, as objects of worship, Abraham, the an- 
cestor of the Jewish race, and Christ, the author of 
Christianity, as well as Orpheus, the founder of the Gre- 
cian mysteries, and Apollonius of Tyana, the teacher of 
Indian, Egyptian, and Grecian wisdom. He constantly 
gem. as he did the sayings of the wise men of Greece, 
the precept of Christ, ‘Do unto all men as ye would 
they should do unto you,’ and while he decorated the 
temples of Isis and Osiris, and practised divination, he 
studied the works of Plato and of Cicero.”— Tschirner, 
p- 401. 


This in fact was in the true spirit of the new Pla- 
tonism which began to exercise a supreme authority, 
to the extinction of the older forms of Grecian philo- 
sophy, over the minds of the more intellectual class, 
This new Platonism aspired to be a religion as well as 
a philosophy. It introduced very different views of 
the Deity, to which it endeavoured to harmonise the 
popular belief. Such of the mystic legends as it could 
allegorise, it retained with every demonstration of re- 
verence ; the rest it either allowed quietly to fall into 
oblivion, or repudiated as lawless fictions of the poets. 
The “ Life of Apollonius,” by Philostratus, is a kind 
of philosophico-religious romance of this school. The 
manner in which poetry became moral and religious 
allegory is illustrated by the treatise of Porphyrius on 
the cave of the nymphs in the Odyssey. skill, as 
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well as the dreamy mysticism with which this school 
of writers combined together the dim traditions of an 
older philosophy and the esoteric doctrines of the mys- 


| 


4133 


were content to be received into a kind of partnership 


with the old idolatry; they were in fact mysteries 
which, like those of Samoturace and Eleasis, though 


teries, to give the sanction of antiquity to their own they separated their own immediate votaries trom the 


v but attractive theories, may be fully traced in 
the Life of Pythagoras, and the work on the mysteries 
by Iamblichus. 

On the great elementary principle of Christianity, 
an approximation had taken place at a still earlier pe- 
riod. Celsus, the assailant of Christianity, during the 


reign of the Antonines, distinctly asserted the right of 
heathenism to fall back upon this rational principle of 


religion. Tschirner has thus embodied the sentiments 
of the philosopher on this subject, from passages se- 
lected out of different parts of his work, to which Ori- 
gen ata later period wrote his memorable answer :— 


“While we,” thus proceeded the advocates of the 
older faith, **adhere to that which has been handed 
down to us from remote antiquity, and what the reli- 
gious histories of all people have taught, we are by no 
means compelled to reject the ideas of God, and of di- 
vine things developed by philosophy and introduced into 
life. We also can place a Supreme Being above the 
world and above all human things, and approve and par- 
ticipate in whatever may be taught of a spiritual rather 
than material adoration of the gods; for with the be- 
lief in the gods who were worshipped in every land and 
by every people, may well be reconciled the belief in a 
Primal Being, a Supreme God, who has given to every 
land its guardian, to every people its presiding deity. 
The unity of the Supreme Being, ard the consequent 
unity of the design of the world, remains, even if it be 
admitted that each people has its gods, whom it must 
worship in a peculiar manner, according to their pecu 
liar character; and the worship of all these different 
deities is reflected back on the Supreme God, who has 
appointed them as it were his delegates and representa- 
tives. Those who say that men ought not to serve 
many masters, impute human weakness to God ; God is 
not jealous of the adoration paid to subordinate deities, 
he who cannot be degraded or outraged. Reason itself 
might justify the belief in the inferior deities, which are 
the object of the established worship. For since the 
Supreme God can only produce that which is immortal 
and imperishable, the existence of mortal beings cannot 
be explained, unless we distinguish from him those in- 
ferior deities, and assert them to be the creators of 
mortal beings and of perishable things.”— Tschirner, 
p. 334. 

This simple theory was wrought out by the new 
school of Platonists into a much more artificial and 
imaginative system; which, at the same time that it 
approached much nearer, was still no less avowedly 
hostile to the Gospel. It would perhaps have admit- 
ted Christianity (if Christianity would have been so 
untrue to its divine origin and authority) as one of the 
received and acknowledged varieties of religious faith; 
but it still asserted its own superiority; it tolerated 
rather than approved. Upon these terms it made 
common cause with the other Eastern religions, which, 
during the whole of this period, were constantly ex- 
tending towards the west—the Egyptian, the Mithriac, 
the Phrygian. These, as appears from the inscrip- 
tions quoted by M. Beugnot, and from other curious 
evidence, seem to have been eagerly and willingly 
admitted into the religious 7 of the established 
heathenism. They were welcomed perhaps with the 


greater readiness, because they did not, like Christi- 
anity, demand the sacrifice of the existing faith; they 
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ject more closel 


rest of mankind, as far as their own rites, or the pri- 


vileges of knowledge and sanctity which they were 
supposed to confer, interfered not in the least with 
their con/ormity to the local worship of their country. 
As he who had gone through the last probation in the 
older mysteries, the hierophant himself, would have 
excited no astonishment if he had appeared as a wor- 


‘shipper in the temple of Minerva or of Jove, so we 


find the same persons exercising the highest pontifical 
offices in the old religion of Rome, and at the same 
time priests of Cybele or of Mithra. 

The peculiar character assumed by the paganism of 
this period—its manifest distinction from the old mythic 
faith of Greece, and the political religion of Rome— 
has by no means, in our opinion, been developed with 
the care and fulness which the subject demands. No- 
thing, indeed, could show more conclusively the inef- 
ficiency of any philosophic system to supply the want 
of a religion, than the very narrow influence exercised 
by this Egyptian Platonism. Its votaries were proba- 
bly far inferior to those of any one of the foreign re- 
ligions introduced into the Greek and Roman part of 
the empire. Of itself, it was far too abstract and me- 
taphysical, to extend beyond the schools of Alexandria 
or of Athens. Although it might co-operate by its 
high intellectual pretensions in inflaming the heathen 
fanaticism of Julian, it would have little effect in 
eventually retarding the extinction of heathenism. It 
was merely a sort of refuge for the intellectual few— 
a self-complacent excuse which enabled them to as- 
sert, as they supposed, their own mental superiority, 
while they were endeavouring to maintain or revive 
the vulgar superstition, which they themselves could 
not but in secret contemn. The more refined it be- 
came, the less was it suited for common use, and the 
less it harmonised with the ordinary paganism. Thus, 
that which in one respect elevated it into a dangerous 
rival of Christianity, at the same time deprived it of 
its power. It had borrowed much from Christianity, 
or at least had been tacitly modified by its influence; 
but it was the speculative rather than the practical 
part—that which constituted its sublimity rather than 
its popularity—in which it approximated to the gospel. 


“If,” in the words of Tschirner, “this new Platonism 
taught how to reconcile the philosophical theory of the 
divine nature with the belief in the gods of their ancestors 
—if it repelled many of the charges of the Christians, by 
the distinction between that which was essential and that 
which was accidental in the popular religion—it thus jus- 
tified an adherence to the prevailing opinions and usages. 
So far it was a support to sinking heathenism. But it 
was not and could not be more than a support to a falliogg 
building, an edifice which, when the foundations are once 
undermined by time, can never recover its ancient firm- 
ness; it totters and Icans towards its fall, though here and 
there new buttresses may be run up, and the cracks in the 
wall cemented. There was no reconciling the contradic- 
tion between the religious ideas of the time and the sacred 
legends, whatever sense might be given to the latter; the 
ceremonies of religion did not change thcir nature accord. 
ing to the explanation which the philosophy of the times 
sought to give them; and whoever thought upon the sub- 
could not dissemble to himself, that this 
, ang of the later Platonism was ing different 





rom the religion of his ancestors.”— Tschirner, p. 473. 
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There could not be a higher testimony at once to 
the success and the superiority of Christianity, than 
this constrained approximation of heathenism. This 
showed at once the authority it had obtained over the 
general mind, and that the highest philosophy could 
not maintain its dignity, without learning, in a great 
degree, to speak the language of Christianity. This 
was an homage paid to its influence, as a religion so 
singularly adapted to the nature of man, and as a phi- 
losophy which embraced everything valuable which 
had been wrought out by human reason, at the same 
time that it revealed triths which reason had in vain 
endeavoured to attain. 

Betore we close our account of Tschirner’s work, 
we must express our high opinion of the felicity and 
candour with which he has characterised the writers 
on both sides in this great controversy. He has on 
one side introduced the apologists and influential 
writers in favour of Christianity; on the other, the 
antagonists of the new religion, whether, like Porphyry 
and Celsus, direct assailants, or, as the teachers of the 
new Platonism, the rivals and competitors of Christi- 
anity. We may again express our regret that a 
work so auspiciously begun was not permitted to be 
completed by the saine hand. 

The influence of the new philosophy and its effects 
in the regeneration of heathenism were chiefly con- 
fined to the eastern division of the Roman empire. 
As we pass to the work of M. Beugnot, we leave these 
speculative theories behind, and are almost exclusively 
occupied with historical facts. Political institutions, 
not philosophical systems, were the firm antagonists 
of Christianity in the west. It was the Roman no- 
bility, the senate itself, not the philosophic school, 
which refused all compromise with the new faith. 
Heathenism rallied behind the walls of the ancient 
and majestic temples of the capital; it denounced the 
Christians as dangerous to the stability of the empire. 
As every calamity came darkening on, it aggravated 
its charge; and seemed to find pride and consolation 
in the sentiment, that it was itself in no way accessory 
to the approaching fall—that it had a foreign religion, 


to which it might justly attribute the depravation of 


Roman manners, the waning of Roman valour, the 
ignominy which pursued the Roman arms. It was, 
they cried, the just and righteous anger of the insulted 
gods, which avenged itself on the guiltless as well as 
on the trreligious authors of this fatal revolution. 

It is chiefly this re-organization of the ancient faith 
in the city of Rome, under the auspices of the most 
distinguished senators, which M. Beugnot has attempt- 
ed to trace. His proofs are sometimes solid and con- 
vincing, at others somewhat slight and fanciful. But 
there can be no donbt that his general theory is cor- 
rect. While the East only offered the opposition of 
sophists and rhetoricians; while a vague and half- 
Christianized philosophy lingered in the schools of 
Athens, and in other cities both of Asia Minor and 
Syria, a strong and compact pagan interest was formed 
in the west, of which Rome was the centre ; the pon- 
tiffs, who were the leading senators of Rome, the 
chief supports; and the inseparable connexion between 


the glory and dominion of Rome, and the worship of 


those gods, under whose tutelary guidance Rome had 
subdued the world, was the rallying point and watch- 
word for the decaying energies of heathenism. 

M. Beugnot commences with the period of the visi- 
ble triumph of Christianity—the reign of Constantine. 


TSCHIRNER AND BEUGNOT 


ON THE 


We must not re-open that difficult and almost inexpli- 
cable problem, the motives and the conduct of the first 
Christian emperor. It is quite clear, that—to what- 
ever extent Constantine ever embraced Christianity— 
however sincere or ambiguous his faith—he advanced 
the contest of the two religions no further than a per- 
‘fect equality. It was first toleration, then favour, 
which he showed to the new religion. He did much 
more for Curistianity by the indirect influence of his 
countenance and familiar intercourse, than by overt 
acts against the established pagunism.* ‘There are 
one or two instances stated by Eusebius, in which he 
suppressed certain pagan temples, but they were those 
‘either obnoxious to a charge of gross fraud, or offen- 
sive to public morals. If he lavished the finances of 
the empire on the restoration of the Christian churches, 
|which had been ruined during the persecution of Dio- 
'clesian, or in founding new ones, far more costly and 
magnificent than had ever yet enshrined the worship 
ot Christ—still these more imposing edifices merely 
contronted, they did not yet usurp, the fanes of the 
ancient deities; the only public building which as yet 
was made over to them was the unconsecrated basilica, 
or hall of justice. This, as the late Mr. Hope has 
traced in his valuable work on architecture, is the ge- 
neral mode! of the Christian churches. The imperial 
patronage of the clergy went no farther than to place 
them on the same footing with the sacerdotal order of 
the empire, in respect to privileges and exemptions 
from public burdens and offices. The only rites or 
ceremonies which he endeavoured to suppress were 
those which the original theory of the Roman religion 
proscribed with equal severity—private divination, the 
secret attempts, by sorcery, or by any other unhallow- 
ed arts, to penetrate into the mysteries of futurity. But 
in general, it was by neglect, rather than by the open 
expression of contempt, o¢ by any direct act of hosti- 
lity, that Constantine still iurther desecrated the po- 
pular religion. It is remarkable, that in Rome itself 
Constantine appears to have shown most openly his 
contempt or indifference for the Roman religion. He 
was in that city during the year 314, the year m 
which the Secular Games ought to have been cele- 
brated. These games, which were a sort of comme- 
moration of the triumphs of Rome over the world, did 
not take place, and to their interruption, the pagan 
historian Zosimust attributed all the subsequent cala- 
mities of the empire. By his contemptuous absence 
trom the Capitoline games, to which former emperors 
had passed in state at the head of the army, and envi- 
roned by the senate, Constantine “drew upon him- 


* M. Beugnot, in a note, has observed the respectful 
language in which Constantine stil: spoke, in the public 
edicts, of the established paganism. It is “ Vetus ob- 
servantia, vetus consuetudo ; templorum solemma ; con- 
suetudinis gentilitiz solemnitas ” Under his successors 
again, we find expressions like the following :—** Error ; 
dementia ; error veterum ; profanus ritus ; sacrilegus ri- 
tus; nefarius ritus; superstitio pagana, damnabilis, dam- 
rata, deterrima, impia; funeste superstitionis errores ; 
stolidus paganorum error,” &c.—Beugnot, vol. i. p. 80. 

t It is a curious illustration of the spirit in which the 
history of this period has been studied, that the publi- 
cation of the work of Zosimus was for a long time con- 
sidered dangerous to Christianity. Thuanvs, in his Life 
(p. 24) relates, that during the pontificate of Pius V,, 
he attempted in vain to obtain permission to read the 
MS. both in Rome and in Florence. 
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self,” (according to the language of the same histo- pressed the Christians of Rome below their relative 
rian) “ the hatred of the senate and of the people.” number and importance, particularly at this period. 
al : . He has not noticed the remarkable iact, which is clear 
Rome was the cradle and the centre of the ancient ‘ Z 4 othe il nat. amen 
national faith. Many traditions, which had risen to the — — _ = ep Aqpersingger Peredicmgr meres 
rank of religious doctrines, had their birth within her endeavoured thee wg the oes CS pqnae © his 
walls, and invested her with a religious character, which | 0" favour before the fatal battle of M ivian Bridge. 
still shone in the days of Constantine with a living lustre. Constantine held one of the councils against the 
The pagans of the west considered Rome as the sacred | D#lsts at Rome—bishops trom all parts of Italy assem- 
city, the sanctuary of their hopes, the point to which bled under the express sanction of the emperor to hold 
all their thoughts ought to centre; and the Greeks, with their public court of inquiry. Yet if indeed Constan- 
their usual exaggeration, recognised in her a part, not Une was the evowed champion of Christianity at 
of earth, but of heaven. (Liban. £pist. 1083.) The Rome, he gave a fearful advantage to the enemies of 
aristocracy, endowed with its numerous pontificates, that religion. For it was at Rome that the event 
and leading in its train a host of clients and freed) took place which spreads a dark shadow, that cannot 
men, to which it imparted its own passions and its at-| be dispelled, over the reign and the character of the 
tachment to error, displayed an ostentatious piety. : It first Christian emperor. The examination of his gal- 
furnished, by its temporal wealth, the means of subsist-/Jant and popular son Crispus took place in Rome ; and 
ence to a populace, greedy, turbulent, and superstitious, though the judicial murder was not perpetrated in 


in whose ranks it was easy to maintain the most odicus 
prejudices against Christianity. The hope of ob‘aining 
distinetion, of acquiring riches, or merely of sharing in| 
the public distributions, attracted to that city all the) 
provincials who were without fortune, or, what is worse, 
discontented with their fortune. italy, Africa, Spain, | 
and Gaul, sent the choice of their youth to form their) 


that city, yet the feeling of the Roman people on this 
black transaction was expressed in the memorable pas- 
quinade which compared the days of Constantine to 
those of Nero. 

We apprehend that it was the foundation of Con- 
stantinople which, while it degraded Rome from her 





minds by the lessons of profes-ors, whose principal rank as capital of the world, tended principally, though 
merit was their jealous hatred of all new opinions, and, directly, to strengthen the pagan party in the city. 
who had obtained a melancholy distinction during the; Among the leading motives of policy and ambition 
perseeutions, The pagan standard floated in full free-| which induced Constantine to found an eastern metro- 
dom over the walls of the capital. The public or pri-| polis bearing his own name, might mingle some vague 
vate sacrifices, the sacred games, the consultation of the| thoughts of the more rapid propagation of Christianity 
augurs, the frequenting of the temples in this sink of all in a new city, without any of the old glorious associa- 
superstitions, were popular and every day occurrences.| tions between the religion and the prosperity of the 
Everywhere were heard maledictions against the name) Roman people; and some feelings of resentment 
of Christ, and predictions of the approaching ruin of his against that populace, who revenged themselves tor 
worshippers; everywhere the glory of the gods was pro- the emperor's indifference to their splendid rites and 
claimed, and their protection invoked. How cruel and) festivals by sarcastic language and satiric verses. But, 
humiliating must have been the situation of the Chris- in fact, the senatorial families who were attached to 
tians, lost in the depths of that city, where ut es ery St€P the person or the fortunes of the emperor, all whose 
« temple, an altar, a statue, and horrible blasphemies opinions were most inclined to follow those of the 

revealed the still active influence of falsehood! They . Aietign capes ale 
a6 03 ag - court, migrated to Constantinople ;—where, it is said, 

did not dare to build churches, nor to open schools, nor shee Gand. te thet + ieiiialaee off thee eee 
publicly to answer the charges brought against them in h ; oem " ‘ nappy Le rg ego taggin” , or 
the theatres, in the forum, or in the baths, so that they their palaces built so exactly on the model of their 
former habitations in Rome, that they scarcely seemed 


might appear to exist only to display by contrast the ~ ns 
dominion of idolatry. This state of things wounded the have changed their residence :—Their abandon- 


conscience of Constantine, and that prince, by openiy Ment of the old capital would naturally concentrate 
announcing his opinions, made the Romans on a sudden the strength, as well as inflame the animosity ot those 
comprehend the new part which they would have to who adhered to the ancient institutions. Rome, in- 
play ; that part they accepted without hesitation. Let deed, gradually sank from the ‘irst to the fourth or 
us not accuse Constantine of rashly yielding himself up, fifth city of the empire. In Italy, Milan and Ravenna 
on this occasion, to the influence of his convictions : enjoyed more of the presence of the Western Empe- 
Rome was predisposed to become the centre of the pa- ror. In the proud minds of the Romans this gradual 
gan opposition; the fact which revealed that truth was disparagement of the ancient capital would induce 
of little importance.’—Beugnot, i. p. 75. |them to cling with fonder attachment to whatever re- 
This brilliant, but rather rhetorical, we had almost minded them of their ancient pre-eminence. The new 
written dramatic, passage strongly contrasts with the religion would gradually become connected with the 
calmer and more philosophic tone of the German wri-| new order of things; and that spirit of party be gra- 
ter. The one is writing from the fulness of his know- dually formed which first rathes around old institutions 
ledge on the subject, the other making a striking ef- when they are menaced with decay and ruin. 
fect with less copious means. There is truth in the! The reign of Constantine and his successors was 
statement of M. Beugnot, but some exaggeration on that of equal toleration, though not of equal favour to 
one side, and some suppression on the other. We do the two religions. Paganism was stil] universally 
not doubt that the ecclesiastical writers among the dominant in all the public and most of the private 
Roman Catholics have rather dissembled the strength transactions of life. It appears in coins, medals, in- 
of the pagan party in Rome. It was a dangerous ad-' scriptions, buildings. 
mission that, in the Papal see itself, Christianity made; —« Constantine died in 337, aged sixty-three years, and 
slower progress and was encountered by a more reso- having reigned more than thirty. Scarcely had he ex- 
lute and organised opposition than in any other city of pired when paganism seized upon his memory, though 
the empire. But M. Beugnot, we conceive, has de-jhe had been baptized, and his professionof faith was 
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notorious throughout the empire. According to custom 
the senate placed him in the rank of those gods whom} 
he had despised . .. blood flowed on the altars, and in 

cense arose in the temples to his honour. Eutropius 
says, ‘inter deos meruit referri,’ an extraordinary judg- 
ment to be expressed by a pagan. A calendar has been 
preserved where all the festivals appointed to the glory 

of this new god are marked; they were punctually ce- 
lebrated by his sons and even later. The conscientious 
pagans, ready to forget all their injuries, devoted them. | 
selves to the worslip of this deified Christian.”—Beu 


gnot, i. p. 199. 


The religions remained during the reign of Con- 
stantius on the same equal footing, as far as the public 
exercise of their respective ritual. Paganism wa: 
still, as far as all public acts, the religion of the ei- 
pire. 

There are indeed two laws in the Theodosian code, 
which, if their date be correct, attribute to the son o! 
Constantine the direct and forcible suppression of pa- 
gunism. One is couched in these terms :* “ Placuit,) 
omnibus locis atque urbibus universis claudi protinus 
templa, et accessu vetitis omnibus, licentiam delin-| 
quendi perditis abnegari. Volumus etiam cunctos sa- 
crificiis abstinere. Quod si quis aliquid forte hujus- 
modi perpetraverit, gladio ultore sternatur.” ‘This 
law bears date A. C, 353. The second is assigned to 
the year 356:+ “* Parna capitis subjugare precipimus 
quos operam sacrificiis dare, vel colere simulachra| 
constiterit.” Admit the authenticity of these laws, 
and Christianity will scarcely have ceased to be the 
victim of persecution, when it began to persecute. | 
The sword had but changed hands—heathenism, from| 
the established religion became at once a capital! 
crime. It is impossible to believe that the new reli-| 
gion had yet either the power or the inclination to re- 
taliate in this unchristian spirit. 


“A single observation,” observes M. Beugnot, * is 
sufficient to show that these laws could not have been| 
enacted; in fact, the inscriptions prove that under the} 


| system. 
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inherent weakness of paganism could not but betray 
itself in bitter sarcasm, when such scenes occurred, as 
we trace in the description of the deserted temple in 
the Daphne, at Antioch, where Gibbon has so well 
painted the disappointment of the heathen emperor. 
It may be doubted whether the slight impulse of re- 
iction in favour of paganism during the brief reign of 
Julian retarded its eventual dissolution. Julian, per- 
haps, did not adopt the wisest measures to advance 
his own object. “If to reform,” as M. Beugnot ob- 
serves, * be to restore a religious or civil constitution 
on its original principles, the reformation of heathen- 
ism, which never had any fixed or settled principles, 
was impossible.” There was no code, no plan, no 
The only theology which the imperial en- 
thusiast could establish was formed out of two directly 


‘conflicting systems, Homer and Plato, the one the 


representative of the popular faith, the other of the 
philosophy of the age. Julian, however, instead of 
confining himself to the higher object of refining and 
spiritualizing paganisin, condescended to it in its 
vrossest and most material form. Instead of content- 
ing hitnself with the pomp and splendour of a more 
attractive ceremonial, by his prodigality of animal sa- 
erifice he excited the ridicule and almost the contempt 
of his own partisans. The day was passed when the 
gods were believed to regard the multitude of heca- 
tombs. There was a sort of heathen pharisaism in 
Julian's minute observances, which could not but clog 
his endeavours to restore, or rather to confer a new 
moral influence on his reorganized paganism. His 
paganism was a reassembling the scattered limbs of 
different faiths, on which it was impossible to bestow 
harmony or life. 

The prohibition to teach the higher branches of 
literature, Julian’s single overt act of persecution 


against the Christians, extorted probably from the 


fanaticism of the emperor by his favoured partisans 
the rhetoricians, appears equally ill adapted to its pur- 
pose. If it had produced any effect it would have 





reign of Constantius, not only was the unrestrained ea-| thrown Christianity back on its own purer and more 
trance to the temples permitted, but that sacrifices took exclusive writings; it would have checked it in its 
place in Rome, in Italy, and throughout the whole of} tendency to approximate towards heathenism, the 
the western empire, in perfect freedom.”—vol. i. p. 141 ‘great danger as long as there was any rival faith. 
M. Beugnot adopts the theory of La Bastie, that the! Even the degeneracy of Ciristianity would not have 

: | enabled the effete paganism to supplant it, but nothing 


dates ot these laws were assivued at random, at the| , . A 
time of the compilation of the Theodosian code. Ex.-|¢!*¢ would have given equal advantage to its com- 


tant inscriptions, in fact, prove not merely the con- petitor. . , rs 
tinuance of heathen rites, but the dedication of new| Valentinian on his accession proclaimed the most 
temples, and that not in obscure and remote places, Perfect liberty of religious worship; he is praised by 
but in Rome and its populous neighbourhood. the pagan historian Amianus Marcellinus for the se- 
Under Julian the two religions again changed their| Y°T® impartiality with which he stood between the 
relative position ; there was equal foleration tor both,| conflicting religions. He did not force his subjects to 
but the avowed favour of the emperor employed every | bow their — sad that Christianity which he pro- 
means to re-exalt paganism to its former splendour| 8843 he lett the opposite party, as he found them, 
and superiority. The hostility of Julian to Christi-| inviolate. He appears, indeed, to have extended the 
anity affected to assume the d gnity of compassion or| privileges of the page priesthood, and to have placed 
of indifference ; yet his enforced eonneionsnens of the them on the same footing, with regard to immunities, 
| vrith that to which former emperors had elevated the 
* Placuit, &c. It is decreed that the temples be im-| Christian F clergy. P The orator Libanius extends the 
mediately closed in all citivs and other places ; and that, | same praise to his colleague Valens. Yet the s3n- 
entrance being denied to all, the power of offending be| guinary persecutions of these emperors against magic 
taken away. It is also our will that all abstain from sa-/ 4nd divination, though not aimed directly at the pagan 
erfices; and that every one perpetrating what is here) party, involved many of its most distingu.shed leaders. 
forbidden, be punished by the sword of justice. Divination was so interwoven with the whole frame- 
+ Pana, &e We command the inf ction of capital] work of the Roman religion, that any declaratory law 
against the practice, however guarded and limited to 
unlawful or private means of consulting futurity, im- 


punishment upon all convicted of worshipping images, | 
or of assisting at sacrifices. 
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peached, to a certain extent, the authority of the} 
science, and cast back a sort of discredit on all the 
solemn ritual! of the national faith. Valentinian’s law 
against secret or nocturnal rites was considered, by 
the trembling apprehensions of the pagans, as pro- 
hibitory of the mysteries, even those of Eleusis, those 
mysteries, without which, in the older language, “ life 
became insupportable and lost all its dignity.” This 
vague and indefinite charge of magic hung like a cloud 
over the whole of society. The new platonism in a 
great degree favoured these forbidden practices, by its 
recognition of an intermediate rece of beings, with 
whom man might maintain intercourse. Men of the 
highest rank, cf the most splendid attainments, fell 
under the remorseless proscription; some few Chris- 
tians were implicated, perhaps by the malice of per- 
sonal enemies, or their furtive and superstitious indul- 
gence in practices unworthy of their calling; but the 
chief brunt of this terrible persecution, which raged 
both in the east and in the west, fell on the chief of 
the pagans, whose magical arts and practices of un- 
lawful divination were considered not solely as wicked 
and unlawful, but as dangerous to the power and to 
the lives of the reigning emperors. 

Yet still to the stranger, Rome would have offered 
the appearance of a pagan city. M. Beugnot appeals 
to the descriptions of the city according to its regions, 
which bear the names of Publius Victor and Sextus 
Rufus Festus. These two dry topographical cata- 
logues of the public buildings in the capital could not 
have been written either betore or long after the reign 
of Valentinian. There appear to have been at that 
time 152 temples and 183 smaller chapels or shrines 
(edicule,) which bore the name of their tutelary gods, 
and were still used for the purposes of public worship. 
Christianity had not yet ventured to usurp the public’ 
edifices of paganism—* Though the emperors may| 
have detached some rich endowments from some few 
deserted temples, we cannot conclude that the Chris- 
tians were permitted to establish themselves in the 
temples according to their own will and conv enience.’| 
—(vol. i. p. 267.) The religious edifices were under 
the protection of the prefect of the city, with his co- 
horts at his command ; and in Rome it is certain that 
the prefect, and probable that the army, were at this 
time in the pagan interest. Above all towered te! 
Capitol, in its yet unassailed and inviolate majesty, | 
with its fifty temples or shrines, bearing the most im- 
posing names in the religious and civil annals of Rome 
—those of Jove, of Mars, of Janus, of Romulus, of 
Cesar, and of Victory. 

If Rome still adhered with obstinate fidelity to the 
ancient faith, the greater part of Italy—with the ex- 
ception of some cities, which were beginning to rival 
the older capital—was equally attached to the old tu- 
telary deities. Christianity invariably spread, in the 
first instance, in the towns. Even in the neighbour- 
hood of those cities of the east, Antioch, for instance, 
where Christianity had obtained the earliest and most 
complete success, the country population, speaking 
another dialect and barbarous in its habits, long re- 
mained almost entirely ignorant of the gospel. This, 
M. Beugnot shows, was the case in the north and the 
centre of Italy, and in Sicily. But he has not advert- 
ed to one fact, which must have tended greatly to re- 
tard the progress of Christianity in these quarters. 
It was still chiefly a slave-population which cultivated 
the soil; and, however in the towns the better class 
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of Christians might be eager to communicate “ the 
blessed liberty of the gospei” to this class of mankind, 
however their condition could not but be silently ame- 
liorated by the softening and humanizing influence of 
Christianity, yet, on the whole, no doubt the servile 
class would be the least fitted to receive the gospel, 
and its general propagation among them would be em- 
barrassed by so many difficulties, that they would par- 
take, in smaller numbers than any part of the tree 
population, of the blessings of the new religion.* 

We apprehend that it was not until the establish- 
ment of the monastic institutions, not until the abbey 
or the monastery had replaced the villa or the farm of 
the Roman patrician, that the cultivators of the soil 
were finally brought within the pale. As in the 
wilder regions a belt of green and |uxuriant cultiva- 
tion spread gradually round the peaceful monastic set- 
tlement, so expanded likewise the moral culture of 
the rural population. This will appear more clearly 
at a later part of our inquiry. 

M. Beugnot has well observed, that St. Martin, the 
first great exterminator of idolatry, the destroyer of 
heathen temples, introduced, at the same time, the 
monastic system. The one might break the ground, 
but the other secured the permanence of the new re- 
ligion. 

“We approach the great crisis when the imperial 
power openly proclaimed the irreconcilable breach be- 
tween the civil authority and the ancient religion. 
The reign of Gratian and of Theodosius witnessed the 
abrogation of almost all the privileges, the total con- 
fiscation of the estates, the forcible removal of some 
of the most sacred symbols of the older faith. It is 
remarkable how little M. Beugnot, though his re- 
searches have been devoted exclusively to this point, 
has been able to add to the full and brilliant chapter 
of Gibbon, which describes the abolition of paganism. 
On some points, to which we shall presently advert, 
there is considerable difference of opinion, but on the 
whole, a few pages of the English historian have al- 
ready compressed the substance of several chapters of 
M. Beugnot. Still, the interest of the subject induces 
us to follow out the more diffuse commentary of M. 
Beugnot on the pregnant text of our historian :— 

«** At length behold an emperor who will not fear to 
avow himself the enemy of state religion, and who, in- 
stead of environing it, though detesting it, with exter- 
nal respect, by two important acts prepares the way for 
the decided assaults which he is about to direct against 
it’ The Christians were weary of the measured con- 
duct of the emperors; they had seen with indignation 
years succeeding years, while the conversion of Con- 


|stantine did not produce the precious fruits which had 


been promised. The temples remained open to all su- 
perstitions ; the emperor bore the title and the insignia 
of the supreme pontiff; at the commencement of each 
year, the consuls, before they entered upon their func- 


* M. Beugnot, in the ardent pursuit of a theory, 
sometimes extorts general conclusions from trifling and 
unimportant incidents. He infers, in one place, the in- 
difference or hostility of the servile class to the religion 
of Christ, from the fact, that they were sometimes in- 
duced to accuse their Christian masters of those horrible 
crimes, which were rumoured to take place in their 
public assemblies. But by what actual tortures or by 
what fears of torture, were these accusations wrung 
from these miserable wretches’ And slaves are not 
rarely to be found among “ the noble army of martyrs.” 
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tions, ascended the Capitol to secrifice to Jupiter; the!ed his name. His loss plunged Rome in affliction; the 
people yielded themselves up to their passion for games people were in the theatre when the news cf his melan- 
and festivals, instituted in honour of the gods; paganism, choly death was announced ; they rushed out tumultu- 
in short, still governed the outward appearance of so- ously, making the air ring with their lamentations.”— 
ciety. Constantine had slept in his tomb for thirty- vol. i, p. 445. 

eight years, *. . and paganism is still the religion of the | But jt is curious to observe the manner in which the 
state ; the pagan are still the national rites 5 the pontiffs various pagan religions had mingled themselves up, 
sacrifice not in the name of a sect, but in the name of and centred, as it were, all their dignities in the per- 
the whole human race (totius generis humani.) It was), In an inscription, discovered 


; : . son of Pretextatus. 
this which gave so much security to the friends of the shout the elece of the lest csaters, he is desesibed os 
ancient worship. They bewailed not the ruin of their Naess e ' Ny irae 


institutions, but the progress of impiety s they did not Augur, Pontifex V este, Pontifex Solis, Quindecemvir, 
so much deplore the present as the threatening appear- | Curialis Herculis, Sacratus Libero et Eleusiniis, Hiero- 
ance of the future. St. Ambrose desired that their sor- phanta, Neocorus, Tauroboliatus, Pater patrum. The 
row should be unlimited, and, according to his counsels, last of these titles implies a high distinction in the 
Gratian struck a blow against paganism which resound- Mithriac worship. Those who calmly survey the con- 
ed from one end to the other of the Roman empire.”—|troversy of the rival orators, who assailed and defended 
Beugno’, vol. i. p. 319 and 327. paganism, cannot but award to the heathen Symma- 
a . ; chus, as Heyne has done, the praise of superior rea- 
lhe leaders of the respective parties were men Who soning powers, of arrangement and style, over the rude 
might throw a lustre on this tinal conflict. Greatly | yehemence of Ambrose and the dul] verse of Pruden- 
inferior in learning, in eloquence, in accomplishments 'tiys, But the one poured carelessly forth the language 
to the luminaries of the eastern church, the Basils and| of excitement on minds already excited; the other 
Gregory Nazianzens, Ambrose, at this period the head! coldly argued to passive and unawakened ears. The 
of the western church, excelled, undoubtedly, in that! vain ‘superiority of the writer shows the hopelessness 
one quality necessary for the position which he filled,| of the cause. To Gratian and Theodosius, with Am- 
the power of governing men’s minds. It was 20U) brose by their side, Symmachus in vain used the lan- 
merely over the young and feeble Gratian that the) guage of ancient Rome to awaken those sentiments of 
bishop of Milan exercised all that commanding priest-| Roman patriotism which might shrink at the downfall 
ly domination, more openly, but scarcely less effve-|of Mars and Quirinus. + 
tively, displayed by the popes of later days; his reli-| ‘The first act of Gratian was a contemptuous refusal 
gious vigour and dignity overawed the warlike and) to contaminate himself with the insignia of an idola- 
authoritative Theodosius. It is curious to contrast trous priesthood. Up to the time of his accession, the 
the different national character in the more distin-| emperor, the Christian emperor, had assumed, as a 
guished Christian prelates of this and of the subse-|matter of course, the supremacy over the religion as 














quent period. The Greek, with all his fervent piety He had been formal- 
and splendid eloquence, never ceased to be a Greek. 
The tanciful speculatist may be traced in Basil anc 
Gregory, the rhetorician in Chrysostom. In the Roman, 
an eminently practical character prevails. Ambrose 
is a man of the world, ruder in speech, illogical in ar- 
gument, but still pressing the main point upon his 
stunned and yielding hearers; while, with all the 
comprehensiveness of conception displayed by the 
* City of God,” all his powerful controversial skill and 
address, Augustine governs by his direct sway over 
the passions ; with the fervour of the African he has, 
as it were, the Roman’s ambition, his dauntless spirit 
of invasion and the undoubting confidence of victory. 
The more distinguished of the pagan party were 
men who extorted the respect even of their vehement 
adversaries. The leaders of a defensive minority are, 
in general, men of character as well as ability. The 
heads of a tyrannical majority, or of a small aggressive 
faction, compensate, in the eyes of their party, for the 
want of every virtue, by their power or their talent; 
but fidelity to a sinking cause almost of itself implies 
an honourable and conscientious dignity of character. 
M. Beugnot has developed with great success the vir- 
tues and commanding mind of Vettius Pretextatus. 


‘* Pretextatus, after a youth and manhood of blame- 
less dignity and acknowledged talent, was named Pre- 
torian Prefect of Italy in 384. He set off for Rome, 
which he entered escorted by all the magistrates; he 
ascended the Capitol as it were in triumph, and deli- 
vered, in the presence of the senate, a discourse, ex- 
horting the citizens to love and respect their sovereign. 
fte was consul elect for the following year, but he died 
without adding that title to those which already adorn- 


| well as over the state of Rome. 
ily arrayed in the robes of the sovereign pontiff. By 
rejecting a solemn deputation sent from Rome to per- 
form this customary ceremonial, the emperor an- 
nounced that paganism could no more expect the de- 
ferential respect, or even the protection of the civil 
power. The transition from the disdainful refusal of 
protection to active hostility could not but be rapid ; 
Strength and numbers might command that toleration 
which could be no longer expected from the wisdom 
or the justice of the prevalent Christianity. It had 
long murmured against the tacit connivance at idola- 
try; it had thundered into the ears of the too quies- 
cent rulers those passages of the Old Testament which 
proscribe all compromise with deities of wood ard stone. 
Still, it might have been thought that the first direct- 
ly hosti'e measure of the Christian emperor would 
have selected any other victim out of the synod of the 
heathen gods, than that which was first chosen—that 
the image of the goddess Victory, which was supposed 

to secure the dominion of Rome, would have been the 
last to be ignominiously dragged from its pedestal— 
that the temples would have been first closed, and sa- 
crifices prohibited, before this last act of insult had 

been offered at once to the glory and the religion of 
Rome. But the pain inflicted by the wound shows 

that it was well aimed; the importance attached to 

the removal of the statue of Victory from the forum 

proves that it was considered by the fears of one party, 

as it was intended by the hostility of the other, as the 

signal for the final destruction of paganism. Constan- 

tius, indeed, though he had calmly surveyed the other 

monuments of Roman superstition, admired their ma- 

jesty, read the inscriptions over their porticos, had 
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nevertheless given orders for the removal of this statue. |charged on the public funds for the maintenance of 
Is it improbable (the whole account of the transaction | the public ceremonial. ‘This was not abrogated until 
is remarkably vague and uncircuimstantia]) that Con- the final triumph of Christianity under Theodosius: 
stantius, acting in the spirit of his father, who collect-| for heathenism made yet more than one desperate, 
ed a vast number of the best pagan statues to adorn) though feeble, struggle to resume the ascendency. On 
his new capital, might intend to transport Victory to| the murder of Valentinian II., Arbogastes the Gaul, 
Constantinople! At all events this famous statue had | not as yet daring to present the yet untried example 
been replaced by Julian, and maintained its inviolated| of a barbarian invested with the imperial purple, 
majesty during the succeeding reigns. |placed a rhetorician, Eugenius, on the throne. M. 
‘* The order issued by Gratian for the removal of the manga, yn roams Ly go sepa eee 
; a by \tecting the influence of the pagan party, has endea- 
altar and statue of Victory from the bosom of the senate-| ,. ; a es 
; : J Lenedigs™ voured, not altogether successtully, to connect the 
rouse fell like a thunderbolt among the partisans of the former usarvation of M vith ] 
ancient worship. his violence, exercised against the jin Be it oo y | cms wa with a religious reac- 
most venerable of all the institutions of the empire, ap-|-. 4 _ such reaction took place on the —- 
peared io the pagans a crime no less enormous than *!0" of Eugenius there can be no doubt. Gibbon, in 
that of which Constantine had been guilty. Rome rung his account of the wars, has passed lightly over this 
with the clamours of the senate. Prztextatus complain. SiMgular fact—he admits it, indeed, in a subsequent 
ed loudly, and determined his colleagues‘to send a de- chapter. 
putation to the emperor, not only to solicit the re-esta-- «The pagans of the west, without contributing 
blishment of the altar of Victory, but likewise the resti- civeditinn a Cednadiin diaceneedl by their wee oom 
tution of their estates to the pontiffs, The Christian ment the cause and character of the t : . 
. ni Arad! feng ‘ ure isurper. The 
senators united on their side, and declared that, if their clergy vehemently exclaimed that he aggravated the 
colleagues obtained satisfaction, they would henceforth crime of rebellion by the guilt of apostacy; that, by his 
abstain from appearing in the senate. The pope Da- permission, the altar of Victory was again restored ; and 
masus sent their protest to St. Ambrose, who forwarded that the idolatrous symbols of Jupiter and Hercules were 
it to the emperor, so that when the eloquent Symma- isp Javed in the field against the invincible standard of 
chus, at the head of the deputation, presented him- the cross.”—Decline and Fall, vol. v. p. 120. 
self to address Gratian, he was refused admission into) ke F 
the palace, with a cold answer, that the deputation did) We see no reason for questioning these remarkable 
not represent the senate. Humbled by this refusal, the | incidents because they rest on the authority of eccle- 
deputation did not press its suit, but re:urned to Rome.” siastical writers. It is certain that Flavianus, the head 
—Bergnot, vol. i. p. 415. lof the pagan party, was nominated to the consulate. 
| Another historian of the empire has related the total 


But there was still another measure of Gratian, ie 
and sudden revolution in these words :— 


which, if it did not so openly insult, weakened, in a 
much greater degree, the interests of paganism. A| «The protection of Arbogastes and Flavianus restored 
law was passed which confiscated at once all the to the idolatry of the west all the strength which it had 
estates belonging to the temples; the church property Jost. Throughout Italy the temples were reopened ; 
of the pagans was seized without remorse or scruple. Rome re-established her gods; the smoke of sacrifice 
The privileges and immunities of the priesthood were ascended from all quarters; every where victims were 
at the same time swept away ; even the Vestal virgins slain, their entrails consulted, and omens announced the 
were not respected; they no longer received those victory of Eugenius. All the preparations for the war 
marks of honour which had been paid during the long) were infected with superstition. Amidst the fortifica- 
centuries of Roman greatness. ‘Their fate seems to tions made in the Julian Alps the statues of Jupiter the 
have excited the strongest commiseration among the thunderer were placed, and they were armed aguinst 
pagans, while the Christian writers, already deeply Pheodosian by magic rites, Eugenius had the weakness 
infected with monastic opinions, added bitter taunts to permit the images of the gods to be painted on his 


to their acclamations of triumph. The small number ay the ar Pag aye rs e 2 at the 
of the sacred virgins, the occasional delinquencies, (it cae ae : _— ee ee 


is remarkable that almost the last act of pagan pontiti- 
cal authority was the capital punishment of an un- Ambrose quitted his dwelling at Milan on the ap- 
chaste vestal;) above all, the privilege which they proach of Eugenius. The emperor's followers were 
possessed, and sometimes claimed, of marriage after a said to have boasted in that city that they would 
certain period of service, and at a time of life when, speedily turn the church into a stable, and press the 
according to the Christian notion, ali such unholy de- clergy for soldiers, Eugenius had no difficulty in con- 
sires should have been long since extinct; all these senting to the reinstatement of the altar of Victory 
detects in the ancient institution were detailed in the and the other rites of paganism; but, as in other cases, 
language of reproachful contempt—* If the state is to it was not so easy to restore the confiscated property 
reward virginity, the Christians might have claims of the temples. ‘They had become of considerable 
which would exhaust the treasury.” Such was part financial importance, but the authority of Arbogastes 
of the argument of St. Ambrose, when the question and Flavianus extorted a reluctant assent from the 
concerning the priviliges and the property of the hea- meek usurper.” 
then priesthood was actually debated betore the new, The victory of Theodosius quenched almost entirely 
emperor Valentinian II. 'this flickering light which had rekindled among the 
By the confiscation of the sacerdotal property, which dying embers on the altars of paganism. In the east, 
had ‘hitherto maintained the priests in opulence, and Theodosius had already achieved, as far as it was pos- 
the sacrifices in splendour, the pagan priesthood had sible, the extirpation of opinions rooted by habit in the 
become stipendiaries of the state, the immediate step minds of so many—he had almost 8 gg the sub- 
to their total abolition. A certain annona was still! jugation of the east to the Christian yoke. The tem- 
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ples of Syria and Egypt had been stormed, and in) made at the public cost, that is, we may suppose, as 
some instances levelled, by soldiers acting under the national rites. But the sacrifices were abolished; and 
imperial authority. Sacrifice was sternly prohibited, to this imperial act the historian attributes the inva- 
and the pagans found themselves the victims of edicts sions of the barbarians and the desolation of the em- 





as vindictive and relentless as, uot a century before, 
had vainly attempted the suppression of Christianity. 
But paganism had no martyrs, for it had no creed. In 
the west, the ill-cemented edifice fell in an instant be- 
fore the conquering arms of Theodosius. 


pire. Had Prudentius been a better poet, we should 
at once have rejected his authority ; but the scene is 
so striking as to appear beyond the range of his cre- 
ative powers; and if we do not admit his historic ve- 


The vainjracity, we must ascribe the merit or the demerit of the 


deities to whom the appeal had been made were tried| invention to his Christian zeal rather than to his poetic 


and found wanting, and Theodosius himself is said,| imagination. 


M. Beugnot gives the following results 


when his rival was led in chains before him, to have/of the victory of Theodosius :— 


jested on his idle confidence in the pretection of Her- 
cules. But Theodosius used his victory with modera- 
tion. 
have mitigated his vengeance. 


“If Theodosius during his residence at Rome—[we 
supposed that M. Beugnot doubted the visit of the em- 
PE g 


St. Ambrose, instead of Meakin m8 a ie |peror to the capital]—did not promulgate any prohibi- 
Nothing took place at! 
Rome similar to the demolition of the Serapeum at! 


Alexandria. The temples were still permitted to stand | 


tory law against the ancient worship; if he did not cause 
the temples either to be closed or destroyed ; if he did 
not proscribe the pontiffs; if, in a word. he showed an 


in their inviolable majesty, and time or future acci-| external respect to the liberty of worship—his conduct 


dents were leit to perform the work of ruin. But M.| 
Beugnot calls in question the memorable event which | 
has been received on the authority of the poet Pru- 
dentius—the rejection, it is said, of paganism and the, 
reception of Christianity as the religion of the empire) 
by a deliberate vote of the senate. 
| 

“Jupiter,” says Gibbon, as quoted by M. Beugnot, | 
“was condemned by a considerable majority. Theodo-| 
sius, says M. de Chateaubriand, t. ii. p. 202, in an assem- 
bly of the senate proposed this question, which god 
would the Romans adore, Christ or Jupiter? The ma-| 
jority of the senate condemned Jupiter.”—Beugnot, | 
note, p. 485. | 


Why, unless because he is a French writer, M. Cha- 
teaubriand should be introduced here, we do not under- 
stand. For this sentence, like almost everything else 
of the least value* in his vaunted “ Etudes de l’His- 
toire,” is merely translated from Gibbon. As to the 
story itself, one of the strongest objections to its cre- 
dibility is the argument adduced by Pagi and adopted 
by Tillemont, to show that Theodosius did not visit 
Rome. Gibbon appears to have felt this, for he ob- 
serves that “the Christian agrees with the pagan Zo- 
simus in placing this visit of Theodosius after the 
second civil war—gemini bis victor cwde tyranni—but 
the time and circumstances are better suited to his first 
triumph.” But it is very singular that the pagan his- 
torian and the Christian poet should agree as to this 
principal fact, while they differ so entirely on the con- 
duct of the senate. According to Prudentius, the tri- 
umph of Christianity was complete. ‘The great fami- 
lies vied with each other in offering noble converts to 
the new faith, and Rome consecrated herself with pious 
unanimity to the worship of Christ. According to 
Zosimus, the senate firmly but respectfully resisted 
the persuasions and the admonitions of the zealous 
emperor. Theodosius then expressed his determina- 
tion no longer to burthen the exhausted treasury with 
the expense of the public sacrifices. The senate re- 
plied that the sacrifices would be of no avail unless 


* We are sorry to say, that in M. Chateaubriand’s new 
work on English Literature there is nothing of any value 
whatever. We greatly doubt whether he could con- 
strue one page in any of the authors whom he there af-| 
fects to discuss. The preposterous vanity which runs 
through the whole book is truly pitiable; but we are 


was not the less dangerous and fatal to the ancient re- 
ligion. Theodosius the elder, says Zosimus, after having 
triumphed over the tyranny of Eugenius, came to Rome; 
he excited all the citizens to contempt of sacred things; 
he seized the funds bestowed by the public for the ex- 
pense of sacrifices; priests and priestesses were driven 
from their fanes, and the temples were abandoned by 
every kind of rite.”—Beugnot, vol. ii. p. 491. 

These, in fact, were the crimes committed by Theo- 
dosius, crimes which eventually, according to Zosimus, 
brought on the ruin of the Roman empire. The pub- 
lic sacrifices then ceased, not because they were posi- 
tively prohibited, but because the public treasury 
would no longer bear the expense. ‘The public and 
the private sacrifices in the provinces, which were not 
under the same regulations with those of the capital, 
continued to take place. In Rome itself many pagan 
ceremonies, Which were without sacrifice, remained in 
full force. The gods therefore were invoked, the tem- 
ples frequented, the pontificates inscribed, according 
to ancient usage, among the family titles of honour— 
and it cannot be asserted that idolatry was completely 
destroyed by Theodosius. That prince only completed 
the task bequeathed by Constantine to his successors, 
which was to abolish the ancient religious institutions 
of the Roman empire; but he did not attempt to in- 
terdict the private exercise of a worship which still 
counted so many millions of partisans, and which en- 
trenched itself behind the public manners, a formida- 
ble barrier which time alone could overthrow. (Beug- 
not, p. 491.) 

The poetry of Claudian illustrates to a remarkable 
degree the influence of these general habits and man- 
ners. M. Beugnot has some striking observations on 
this subject. This poet, the most obstinate of pagans, 
according to the expression of a Christian writer, if 
he does not describe the apotheosis of this destroyer of 
paganism according to the ordinary ceremonial—me 
quoniam celestis regia poscit—yet, as Virgil did 
Cesar, and still older poets, according to Niebuhr’s 
theory, Romulus, he carries him up among the my- 
thological constellations and transforms him into a 
new star. 

* “Sicut erat liquido signavit tramite nubes, 

Ingrediturque globum Lunz, limenque relinquit 





* Sicut, &c. bape through the clouds his liquid 


not disposed to enter at length upon this homily of Gre-| path, he scales the globe of the Moon, passes the thres- 


nada. Requiescat ! 





|hold of Arcas, and seeks the gentle gales of Venus. 
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Arcados, et Veneris clementes advolat auras. 

Hinc Phebi permensus iter, flammamque noncentem 
Gradivi, placidumque Jovem, stetit arce suprema, 
Algenti qua zona riget Saturnia tractu. 

Machina laxatur ceeli, retileque patescunt 

Spente fores, Arctoa parat convexa Bootes, 
Australes reserat portas succinctus Orion, 
Invitantque novum sidus, pendentque vicissim 
Quas partes velit ille sequi, quibus esse sodalis 
Dignetur stellis, aut qua regione inorari.” 


The very rare and slight allusions of the extant pa- 
gan writers to the progress of Christianity during its 
earlier annals, have been the subject of some perplexity 
to Christian writers—of sarcastic triumph to unbe- 
hievers. After all the laborious collections of Lardner, 
there is some disappointment in finding so little which 
can put us in possession of the views and feelings ex- 
cited in the minds of the pagan world by this new and 
rapidly increasing religion. We wonder that, even if 
disinclined candidly to examine the nature and pre- 
tensions of Christianity, they can have been apparently 
so indifferent to the momentous change which was 
working below the surface of society. Tschirner ex- 
presses his opinion, that many passages were erased 
from the pagan writers on account of their hostility to 
Christianity, by the misjudging jealousy or apprehen- 
sion of the Christians. But it may be doubted whether 
this, if generally done, would have been so neatly and 
ingeniously executed, as not to betray itself occasion- 
ally by an hiatus in some particular part, where we 
might expect some such allusion. Here, however, is 
a poet, writing at the actual crisis of the complete tri- 
umph of the new religion, the visible extinction of the 
old;—if we may so speak, a strictly historical poet, 
whose works, excepting his mythological poem on the 
Rape of Proserpine, are contined to temporary sub- 
jects, and to the politics of his own eventful day ;— 
yet, excepting in one or two small and indifferent 
pieces, manifestly written by a Christian, and interpo- 
lated among his poems, there is no allusion whatever 
to the great religious strife. No one would know the 
existence of Christianity at that period of the world, 
by reading the works of Claudian. His panegyric and 
his satire preserve the same religious impartiality, 
award their most lavish praise or their bitterest invec- 
tive on Christian or pagan; he insults the fall of Eu- 
genius, and glories in the victories of Theodosius. 
Under the child Honorius, and Honorius never became 
more than a child, Christianity continued to inflict 
wounds, more and more deadly, on expiring paganism. 
Are the gods of Olympus agitated with apprehension 
at the birth of this new enemy! They are introduced 
as rejoicing at his appearance, and promising long 
years of glory. The whole prophetic choir of pagan- 
ism, all the oracles throughout the world, are sum- 
moned to predict the felicity of his reign. His birth 





Thence traversing the path of Phebus, the noxious 
flames of Mars, and the mild atmosphere of Jupiter, he 
takes station on the summit of the frozen zone which 
encircles Saturn. The heavenly fabric is loosened, and 
its glowing doors open spontaneously. Bootes prepares 
the North for his reception, while Orion throws. wide 
the portals of the South: both inviting the new star, 


and awaiting his choice of the region which is to be his 
fixed abode, and of the constellations that are to be 


honoured with his society. 
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| is compared to that of Apollo, but the narrow limits of 


an island must not confine the new deity— 


* “Non litora nostro 
Sufficerent angusta Deo.” 


Augury and divination, the shrines of Ammon and of 
Delphi, the Persian magi, and the Etruscan seers, the 
Chaldean astrologers, the Sibyl herself, are described 
as still discharging their prophetic functions, and 
celebrating the natal day of this Christian prince. 
They are noble lines, as well as curious illustrations 
of the times :— 


+ “Quz tunc documenta futuri ? 

Quz voces avium? Quanti per inane volatus ? 
Quis vatum discursus erat? Tibi corniger Ammon, 
Et dudum taciti rupere silentia Delphi, 

Te Pers cecinére magi, te sensit Etruscus 

Augur, et inspectis Babylonius horruit astris, 
Chaldzi stupuere senes, Cumanaque rursus 

Intonuit rupes, rabidz, delubra Sibyllz.”— 
Claud. viii. 141. 


Is this to be considered no more than the received 
and traditional phraseology of poetry! Was it servile 
adherence to the imagery and the language of his 
great masters in the art, which induced Claudian to 
this incongruous association of the tutelary protection 
of the gods of paganism over the fortunes of an empe- 
ror, who destroyed their temples and proscribed their 
sacrifices? The strange mingling up of Christianity 
and heathenism in later poets, as MM. Beugnot observes, 
is not a parallel case. After Christianity had been 
firmly established, the heathen deities became a mere 
poetical machinery. The Christian reader might 
question the taste, but he would scarcely condemn 
the impiety of the poet who might use them. But the 
remarkable point is, the employment of such imagery 
at this precise period, when we should have expected 
the most hostile collision, the broadest and most rigid 
line of demarcation between the separate parties. 
We cannot but wonder at the total absence of all pas- 
sion or earnestness in the votaries of the expiring re- 
ligion; the unaccountable blindness, or the still more 
unaccountable insensibility to the complete religious 
revolution which was now achieving its final consum- 
mation. 

M. Beugnot is inclined to fix the year 408 as the 
date of the final abrogation of paganism as the religion 
of the empire. Gratian had confiscated the property 
of the temples; Theodosius had refused to defray the 
expense of public sacrifices from the public funds. 
Sull, however, there remained chargeable on the re- 
venue of the state a certain annona or vectigal tem- 
plorum, which was applied to the Epule sacre and 
the public games. During the early part of his reign, 





* Non, &c. Our narrow shores would not content 
the God. 


Que, &c. What were then the signs of the future ? 
What voices of birds? What flights through the void 
immense ? What descants of prophetic bards? For 
thee the horned Ammon and the long since voiceless 
Delphi once more broke silence. The Persian Magi 
sung thy name, the Tuscan Augur felt thy presence, 
and the Babylonian shuddered as he searched the stars. 
Wonder seized the sages of Chaldza; and the Cu- 
mzan rocks, the sacred dwellings of the frantic Sibyt 





again sent forth their thunders. 





442 TSCHIRNER AND 
in the year 399, an edict of Honorius had respected 
these periods of public festivity. The “ communis 
letitia” of the people was guarded by a special pro- 
. vision. The whole was now swept away ; all allow- 
ances to the temples were to be at once withdrawn 
(templorum detrahantur annon#;) they would be ot 
greater advantage applied solely to the use of the 
loyal army (expensis devotissimorum militum profu- 
ture.) ‘The same edict proceeded to actual violence, 
to invade the sanctuary of paganism with open force. 
Whatever images remained in the temples (and Rome, 
at this time, and all Italy, must have been crowded 
with 'mages) were to be thrown from their pedesta:s. 


REUGNOT ON THE 


ruin of paganism, not by the destruction of the tem- 
ples, for temples and churches were exposed only to 
the same danger, but by the dispersion of the aristo- 
cracy, who alone cherished the proud reminiscences 
of the ancient faith. They fled, many of them not to 
return, and, scattered through the provinces of the 
empire, were gradually absorbed in the rapidly Chris- 





tianizing mass of the population. In fact, the temples 
|survived the worshippers. On the authority of a 
iregionarium, composed after the capture of Rome by 
Alaric, the greater number of the pagan temples were 
still standing. But both in the city and in the country, 
| where the church had been injured or profaned by the 





The now useless and deserted buildings were to be |sacrilegious barbarians, there was an active and ar- 
seized by the imperial officers and appropriated to dent zeal ready at any cost to rebuild the fallen walls, 
useful purposes. The government seems to have or to restore the obliterated ornaments. The temples 
wavered between desecration and demoiition. It could | were left to themselves; no public authority interfered 
not consent to destroy the buildings which were the to support the tottering roof or repair the broken co- 
great ornament of the cities; the only way to pre-|lumn; no public fund was lavished on the plundered 
serve them from the zeal of the more fanatical Chris- shrine or crumbling capital; until at length the Chris- 
tians wus to take them, as public property, under the |tians, in many instances, took undisputed possession 
protection of the magistracy. All sacrilegious rites, of the deserted edifice, and that reconsecration took 
festivals, and ceremonies of all kinds were entirely place which alone probably has preserved, though it 
prohibited: the bishops of the towns were invested may have marred and disfigured, the architectural re- 
with power to suppress these forbidden usages; the mains of antiquity. 
civil authorities were bound to assist under a heavy| Constantine had raised Christianity, as far as the 
penalty. This provision, as M. Beugnot observes, free exercise of the religion, to a level with paganism ; 
implies a mistrust of the magistracy. Yet this law Gratian and Theodosius had abrogated the pretensions 
was apparently very ineffective. Nothing took place of paganism as the established and national faith ; Ho- 
like the systematic demolitions in some cities of the norious had seized on its public edifices, and had at- 
east. ‘tempted to secure to Christianity the command of the 
Another edict of the same period, framed singularly great distinctions of the state. But the profession of 
in the spirit of those which Dioclesian had formerly faith was still free: Christianity had not as yet begun 
directed against Christianity, excluded all the ene- to treat the belief in the ancient religion as criminal ; 
mies of the Catholic faith from all the great public its war with opinions was the fair strife of argument 
offices. Yet at this time some of the most important and example, and the less pure and exalted influence 








charges, especia]ly in the army, were in the hands of 
pagans. <A pagan, named Generides, who commanded | 
a considerable part of the army, threw up his charge, | 
and refused an offered exemption from the law. The 
emperor was forced to repeal the decree. In fact, 
indirectly and for a time, the protector of the pagan 
temples was that very Goth who is in general consi- 
dered the author of their ruin. The progress and 
the power of Alaric rendered al! imperial laws issued 
by Honorious a dead letter. What is more singular 
is, that Attalus, the puppet emperor, who was set up 
at Rome, was a pagan; during his reign the pagan 
Generides commanded all the effective forces. The 
empire of the west thus offered a spectacle, of which 
no one could have had a conception. “ At Ravenna 
a Christian emperor and a Christian court; at Rome 
a pagan emperor and a pagan court... . while the 
sword of Alaric kept the two parties asunder and en- 
forced mutual respect.” Zosimus relates that the 
fear of Alaric forced even the Christian inhabitants of| 
Rome to listen at least to proposals for the destruction | 
of the enemy by pagan magic. Etruscan soothsayers | 
were to blast his army with lightning. The pope 
himself acceded to the proposition. It is still more 
remarkable that a Christian historian asserts that the 
sacrifices actually took place, though only attended 
by pagans; while, on the other hand, the pagan Zosi- 
mus says that the senate not daring to attend, the 
Etrurians were dismissed, and the more effective | 
means, the offer of a great sum of money, employed | 
to arrest the movements of the Goth. 


of imperial favour and worldly advantage. The liberty 
of conscience was first openly invaded by Valentinian 
III. Paganism indeed was a religion of rites rather 
than of doctrines; it consisted in observances more 
than in opinions. But there were private rites, which 
could not be suppressed without forcing a way into the 
closet sanctuary of life; the pagan, prohibited from 
sacrificing on the altars of Jove or Minerva, still se- 
cretly burned his incense on the shrine of his domestic 
deities, his lares or penates. In Jtaly especially it 
was a household as well as a national religion. The 
Christians began to inveigh against the connivance of 
the laws, and to proscribe this last refuge of paganism. 
Throughout Italy, and no doubt in other parts of the 
west, the country districts were still almost entirely 
pagan. M. Beugnot quotes a curious illustration of 
this fact from a poem, De Mortibus Boum, by a certain 
Endelechius, who lived at the beginning of the fifth 
century. He thus speaks of the cross and of Christ :— 


* “Signum quod perhibent esse crucis Dei, 
Mugnis qui colitur solus in urbibus.” 


As late as the middle of the same century, Maximus, 
Bishop of Turin, writes against the heathen deities, as 
though their worship were in full vigour in the neigh- 
bourhood of his city. Paganism indeed could not but 
Jong linger in the manners and in the habits, after its 
power as a religion may be fairly considered effete. 





* Signum, &c. The sign which they report to be that 


lof the cross of the God who is worshipped alone in 


The capture of Rome by Alaric consummated the |great cities. 
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After quoting several instances of pagan superstition 


the sacred fire of Vesta, and the fatal change in man- 


during the reign of Valentinian III., M. Beugnot pro- ners consequent on these religious innovations. 


ceeds :— 


** Almost every where paganism reveals its presence. 
It is no longer the powerful religion which formerly 
ruled over society, dictated laws, founded institutions, 
and seemed as it were the vital spirit of the empire ; 
but it still predominates in the manners, it regulates 
the thoughts, it directs the actions of citizens; and al- 
though disarmed, although proscribed, it appears in all 
places ; at one time it walks openly, at another it usurps 
the name and the insignia of Christianity ; it appears 
determined to assume all characters, to play all parts, 
rather than confess its defeat.” 


We must express our gratitude to M. Beugnot, for 
directing our attention to the fragments of a late Latin 
poet, bearing the barbaric name of Merobaudes, which 
have been edited by Niebuhr. Merobaudes wrote 
during the reign of Valentinian, and his ambition ap- 
pears to have been to rival, in favour of Aetius, the 
splendid verses of Claudian in praise of Stilicho. In 
one passage, however, he boldly impersonates some 
deity—Discord, as M. Beugnot supposes—who, in lan- 
guage almost undisguised, revives the old heathen 
charge, that the ruin of the empire is to be attributed 
to the contempt of the ancient civil and religious in- 
stitutions, and the triumph of Christianity. Discord 


M. Beugnot, of course, does not neglect to notice, 
though he does not insist strongly on, the inclination 
attributed to the emperor Anthemius, if not of’ restor- 
ing, of favouring the ancient religion. Nor does he 
omit the final suppression of the Lupercalia, the last 
pagan festival which united apparently the whole po- 
| pulation of Rome, by the Pope Gelasius. It appears, 
| indeed, that paganism, in the west at least, was allow- 
ed to die away by its own natural process of dissolu- 
00 Whatever may have been the case in the east, 
however stern the language of some of the laws issued 
by the western emperors, active and sanguinary per- 
/secution was nei.her, in this quarter, provoked by the 


|pagans, nor practised by the Christians. Where the 
‘temples were demolished, it was by the missionary 
rather than by the soldier. The services of pagans in 
the .court and in the camp during these disastrous 
|times were tacitly admitted. Still the signs of ex- 
listence were scarcely, if we may so speak, signs of 
life ; the vital energy was exhausted ; its symbols*had 
long ago faded from the coins and medals—here and 
there only an ambiguous inscription marks its being ; 
it clung to the mind of man by the tenacity of habit, 
but nothing more. It lingered in the public ceremo- 
nial and in private usages, solely because it was not 
| yet superseded by Christian forms and expressions; it 


summons Bellona to take arms for the destruction of remained the prevalent superstition until Christianity 


Rome. Among her fatal achievements are to be 
these :— 


* “ Moenia nulla tuos valeant arcere furores ; 
Roma ipsique tremant furialia murmura reges. 
Tum superos terris atque hospita numina pelle ; 
Romanos populare deos, et nullus in aris 
Vestzx exoratx fotus strue palleat ignis. 

His instructa dolis palatia celsa subibo ; 
Majorum mores, et pectora prisca fugabo 
Funditus: atque simul, nullo discrimine rerum, 
Spernantur fortes, nec sit reverentia justis. 
Attica neglecto pereat facundia Phabo: 
Indignis contingat honos et pondera rerum ; 

Non virtus sed casus agat, tristisque cupido ; 
Pectoribus sevi demens furor xstuet auri : 


Omniaque hxc sine mente Jovis, sine numine summo.” 


Merobaudes held important commands in the army; 
he had the distinction of a statue placed in the forum 
of Trajan, of which the inscription is extant, yet we 
hear him, during the first half of the fifth century, al- 
most recurring to the old accusation of atheism against 
Christianity—Omniaque hec sine mente Jovis, sine 
numine summo—at all events, indignantly deploring 
the banishment of the Roman gods, the extinction of 





* Menia, &c. Let no walls resist thy fury, but let even 
Rome and her kings tremble at thy tones of rage. Ex- 
pel the heavenly powers from earth; destroy the gods 
of Rome; and let the pale flames of Vesta expire unfed 
upon her altars. Fraught with these arts will I enter 
the lofty palaces, destroying all that antiquity has made 


sacred. The brave shall be despised, and the just no|' 
longer revered. ‘The lessons of Apollo shall be forgot. | 


ten, and the eloquence of Attica shall perish. Honours 
and public trusts shall be assigned to the unworthy; 


either adopted it as its awn, or substituted something 
similar to satisfy the propensity of the ignorant and 
unenlightened mind for sensible religious images, and 
immediate impressions. 

For it must be admitted that, to subdue paganism, 
Christianity itself began to paganise. No sooner had 
the political fabric of the Roman religion crumbled to 
| pieces, than hosts of proselytes passed over to the do- 
‘minant faith, according to M. Beugnot’s expression, 
\‘* with all their baggage of superstition.” Nor did 
Christianity refuse to meet them half-way. The Pro- 
|testant reader will smile at the naiveté of the follow- 
| ing passage from our author :— 





“If it entered into the designs of Providence to tem- 
| per the severe dogmas of Cliristianity by the consecra- 
|tion of some soft, tender, consolatory ideas, adapted by 
their very peculirity to the nature of man, it is evident 
ithat these ideas, whatever their form, must have contri- 
buted to detach the last pagans from their errors; the 
|worship of Mary, the mother of God, appears to have 
‘been the means employed by Providence for the com- 
pletion of Christianity. ‘Thus some prudent concessions 
made for a time to pagan manners, and the influence 
exercised by the worship of the Virgin—these were the 
two elements of the power employed by the church to 
conquer the resistance of the latest pagans.”— 
vol. ii. p. 271-272. 

M. Beugnot adds in a note, as a proof of the rapid 
manner in which the worship of Mary swept away the 
‘last vestiges of paganism, that in Sicily, which had 
|remained toa late period obstinately attached to the 


‘ancient faith, eight celebrated temples were in a very 





short time turned into churches ard consecrated to the 
Virgin. The last temple in which the pagan worship 
was performed in Italy was that of Apollo on Monte 





while chance and vile cupidity rule in the place of vir-|Casino. It was only abolished by St. Benedict about 
tue, and mad greediness of gold boils in cvery breast ;|the year 529. In Gaul, Roman paganism may be 
and all this without the will of Jove, without the con-|traced to a still later period, especially at Treves, 
trol of a supreme divinity. 


where the citizens were wedded to the worship of 
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Diana. In the northern countries, however, it is dil- 
ficult to ascertain the precise period of the total change; 
for the Christian Latin writers are so apt to confound 

. the worship of the northern with that of the Roman 
pagans, Thor and Woden are so frequently meant by 
Jupiter and Mercurius, that we may be misled into 
supposing the Roman deities to have survived long | 
after they had entirely perished from the minds of| Twese biographical reminiscences of Mr. Prnkine- 
men; when in fact they were only the wild gods of|7o~ are a very singular work, and in many ways. 
the German tribes, or the mythological impersonations His life has been full of adventures, chances, and va- 


From the Spectator. 


The Doctrine of Particular Providence ; or the Di- 
vine Guardianship over the most minute concerns 
of Man, Illustrated and Defended, in Biographical 
Reminiscences. By George Pilkington, late Cap- 
tain, Corps of Royal Engineers. 





of the Norwegian Eddas. ‘ried fortunes. He has endured much persecution for 
‘conscience’ sake; although something both of impru- 
‘dence and temper, or at least temperament, may have 
‘stimulated him in his course, and furnished opportu- 
‘nities to his enemies. His character is a strange 
|mixture of steady zeal and controlled enthusiasm—a 
‘sort of methodical madness. The latter part of his 
narration, when he describes his adventures as an 
itinerant lecturer on the unlawfulness of war to a 
|\Christian, will to many open up views of a state of 
society they little wot of. The lecturer himself, tra- 
velling about as an apostle of peace, in a truly apos- 
tolical fashion, taking no heed of to-morrow, and 
trusting for the subsistence of himself and his family 
to “ Particular Providences,” which never seem to 
fail him, must be an object of curiosity to all. 

GrorGce PitKincron was born in Dublin, in 1785; 
and finished his education at Trinity College; where 
he probably was of some mark in mathematics, as he 
‘quitted the University to accept a commission in the 
Engineers. Having been brought up he tells us, in 
that gentlemanly disposition which is more inclined 
to seek affronts than submit to them, he rather ad- 
mired, and gladly embraced, the profession of arms, 
Having witnessed “the conduct of professing Chris- 
tians during the rebellion of 1798, who were mutually 
engaged in the revolting work of slaughtering each 
other, and, as they affirmed, on Christian principles 
and for Christian objects,” he had become as regards 
religion a practical Infidel; which feeling was con- 


One most important chapter in the history of the 
transition from heathenism to Christianity is still want- 
ing,—that relating to the fine arts. M. Beugnot has 
traced the change in the medals and in inscriptions, 
but he has declined this part of the subject, of which 
indeed the facts are scattered and obscure, and which 
certainly would require a separate treatise. With 
the heathen religion expired heathen architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music, poetry: with Christianity 
a new sisterhood of arts gradually developed them- 
selves, and ministered to that innate desire of the 
elevated and the beautiful, which is only totally ex- 
tinct with civilization itself. But the arts of heathen- 
ism, like the religion itself, were effete ; their produc- 
tive energy had long been exhausted. Whatever may 
be the case hereafter, unquestionably religion has 
hitherto been the prime inspiration which has kindled 
the human mind to great conceptions in every branch 
of art. Heathenism, first in the vast level masses and 
its colossal sculptures in Egypt, subsequently in its 
graceful and harmonious Grecian temples, and its 
images, in which the human form was wrought to such 
inconceivable perfection ; in the music and the poetry, 
which had enraptured the finely-organised minds of the 
Greek in the theatre or in the temple—Heathenism 
had discharged its office. That office Christianity was 
about to assume with different aims and in a different 
form. Nothing would be more curious than to trace, 
if it were possible, the decay and the dissolution of the 








ene, the rise and developement of the other. To fol- firmed by the opposition of “ the prayers used, to the 
ae what it omer wy or = ee of | practices enjoined” in his new calling. Mr. Puckine- 
modified—as accurately as possible to define what) roy’s life, from 1804 to 1814, was passed in active 
parts of ancient buildings were permitted to mingle| service, and he rose to the rank of Captain; but we 
themselves up with the Christian edifices; how early |hear of no circumstances or adventures of any kind. 
the bronze Jupiters were metamorphosed into St.|In the last-named year the Captain's services were 
Peters, “dispensed with,” in consequence of his having 
“ And Pan to Moses lent his pagan horn ;” brought a superior officer to a court-martial, which 

b ES BIR, Saat hag found the accused guilty of peculation, but acquitted 
ow much of ancient art ts to raced in the Dyzan-|him of some minor charges. Returning to England, 
tine —e — Fy we: church — fe. 1N/the Infidel soldier married a Christian wife; and a 
any degree an echo of still older strains, and from/few years afterwards (in 1817) was appointed Chief 

: ; ; rd <- Ppe 

what region! whether from Palestine or Greece '— 'Cjyi] Engineer on the Western coast of Africa. Here 
even in poetry, how far the romance of the middle) he erected many public buildings in various towns ; 
ages was the ancient mythology in a new form, or| but Sierra Leone disagreeing with his wife, and a re- 
whether both sprung from a common source in the | lation having left him a considerable quantity of mer- 
east !—let us venture to hope that a work tracing all! chandise, Captain PikineTon relinquished engineer- 
- eg ag A ge got with poe By et in 1819, and undertook a trading voyage along the 
of taste and the sobriety of good sense, will at length!coast. This mode of life he seems to have pursued 
oe ihe history of = fall pt aj my and |during part of two years; visiting many of the tribes, 
that far more important chapter in the history of man-|exploring several of the rivers, and trafficking so suc- 
kind, the rise of Christianity. cessfully in one way and another, as to have acquired 
a considerable property. Calculating upon touching 
10,0001. at least, our author sailed for the Brazils: but 
his vessel unfortunately struck upon a sand-bank near 
Cape Lopez. The sable monarch of the land imme- 
diately came aboard, to render assistance, as he said ; 
but, finding it impossible to float the ship, declared her 
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a wreck, and confiscated the cargo. He, however,|prayer, in which, being now one in Christ, we sup- 
made a kind of lion’s division with his victim; but as |plicaied together for grace, for pardon, and protec- 
the palm-oil—the most valuable part of the cargo— | tion ! That prayer was answered also; for ever since 
was staved, Pinkineton got little more than 150/.|that time we have been *‘ equally yoked,’ and amidst 
as salvage. After sojourning with the King tor seven|many vicissitudes have continued to walk through 
weeks, whilst the boat was made ready tor sea, our|this wilderness of tears with an assurance that our 
adventurer committed himself to the ocean with his|union is indeed for ever.” 

crew ; and fell in with a vessel, whose captain insisted} Having overcome his own scruples, and inured him- 
on him and the men “ coming on board his ship, for he ;self to the remarks of his former Infidel friends, Cap- 
could not as a Christian suffer them to proceed in|tain Pmkinuton made gradual but slow advances in 
such a miserable vessel.” No sooner bad Captain |the adoption of “religious principle” and practices. 
PitkincTon mounted the deck, than he found himself|A singular return of good for evil, which reached the 
on board a slaver: and his feelings as a “ British sub-|ears of the Governor, induced him to offer the Captain 
ject”—he was then in the darkness of earthly delusions |a civil situation of S001. a year; to which was soon 
—induced him to think of departing; but the “ Chris-|after added the appointment of town-surveyor, and a 
tian” master persuaded him to remain, and, after treat-|majorship of cavalry. In spiritual things, however, he 
ing him with great hospitality for six weeks, safely|was still but a babe and suckling. Sunday parades 
landed him and his crew at St. Thomas's, together| never struck him as being in the least unlawful; and 
with two hundred and fifty men, women, and children, | though he once made a formal struggle for some re- 
destined for the slave-market. From St. Thomas’s|laxation of duty when the sacrament was administered, 
the Captain, after a good many occurrences, found|yet he quietly gave it up. He swore, too, “like a 
himself again at Sierra Leone ; and whilst pondering |trooper,” tll, by imposing fasts upon himself, he 
how he should join his wife at the Brazils, she arrived |starved out the habit. But Trinidad was a field too 





in the harbour !—the vessel having been driven in, as 
it then appeared by want of water, but as our author 
now knows, by a direction of Providence. 

From Sierra Leone he proceeded to Trinidad,—me- 


| narrow for him ; and the Coloured population was the 
means of his removal. Having, in the absence of the 
Governor, appointed two Coloured gentlemen to the 
situation of acting cadets in his corps—which he had 





morable as the scene of his first conviction of the trath|an undoubted right to do—the whole colony was in a 
of Christianity, if not as the spot of his attaining his flame: the Governor gave him up—perhaps he could 
present high state of grace. In this island he settled | not have upheld him; and, as regards temporals, our 
as an engineer, and also accepted an appointment on | author was ruined. 
the Governor's Staff; in which capacity, it formed a| «| was made a victim to the political expediency 
part of his duty to go in procession to the Catholic| of the moment; and on the 10th of June, 1830, receiv- 
chapel on certain state occasions. To himself this eq directions to confine myself to my staff duties as 
was a matter of no moment—he would have attended | Quartermaster-General, and the command of the corps 
any ceremony of any creed. At best, he went to see| was given to another. Just at the same juncture also, 
and be seen: but when the Catholic Bishop had given my situation as town-surveyor was found to be burden- 
out his text, “ When the Son of Man cometh, shall he some to the public (although the fees for surveys exe- 
find faith upon earth !” our military Deist prepared to| cuted formed the principal portion of the salary,) and 
scoff. As, however, the preacher proceeded to main- the office was suppressed. To conclude this singular 
tain the truths of the Christian dispensation, from the | coincidence, my situation as colonial engineer, which 
evidences afforded by the life, character, and doctrine || had undertaken for S0Ol. per annum, under an en- 
of Christ, and the subsequent establishment of the! gagement to give up my private profession, was now 
faith, conviction was poured upon the mind of Pit-|reduced to 300/. sterling—a sum altogether inade- 
Kineton. He returned home a happy man, conscious, quate to the support of my family in that expensive 
“in the dawning exercise of saving faith, that all his| e¢olony; and as now I had no friends among the White 
past sins were forgiven.” But, although convinced | ejyijian inhabitants, I could not possibly engage in the 
of the truth of the Saviour’s mission, he was yet) private practice of my profession. I therefore came 
ashamed “ to confess him before men.” |to the resolution of embarking for England, in order 
“This indecision, however, was not of long con-!to obtain (which I never for one moment imagined I 
tinuance. The next morning, after breakfast, | was/ could fail to procure) an order from the Colonial Secre- 
reclining on my sofa, ruminating on the wonderful tary, for the balance of salary, amounting to 1146l. 
event which was now made manifest to my spiritual |18s., which was justly due to me, but which the 
eye, when my wife took her books, as usual, to retire|'T'rinidad Government refused to pay me.” 
to her closet. I felt a strong desire to go with her,| Thus far, there is a good deal extraordinary in these 
but my innate pride repressed the rising wish. As/biographical reminiscences, but nothing singular. 
she advanced towards the door, the desire became} We now approach the period of Mr. PrLkineTon’s ca- 








still stronger; but the stiff-necked haughtiness of the 
Deist again triumphed, until at length she entered the 
room and was closing the door; when the good Spirit, 
by a more powerful effort, overcame my stubborn 
pride, and, breaking the fetters by which it enslaved 
me, I at length summoned courage to exclaim, ‘ Char- 
lotte, will you not take me in to pray with you!’ 
Words are poor to paint the feelings of my dearest 
friend, now that the many prayers she had offered 
for me were thus obviously answered; and who shall 
describe the spirit that fell upon us in that period of 


reer which is distinguished throughout by “ Particular 
Providences.” We despair of being able to convey 
any idea of the confiding faith of the man, or the 
|strange circumstances that befell him: the only mode, 
however, of attempting it must be by instances; though, 
singly, they want the richness of the legions of bless- 
ings showered upon him, and they lose something of 
their raciness by compression. 

On reaching England, Captain Pu.xineron placed 
his wife and family with some friends; proceeding 
himself to London, to get his arrears; whose payment 
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the Colonial Office—ever prone to Spots in lee as a testimony of gratitude. This enabled 
form or another—refused to order. Having disbursed|Mr. Prrkineton to bring his wife and family to 
what money he had, he was reduced to a “single shil-| London; and having been engaged by the Anti-Slavery 
- ling.” From an out-door creditor he could skulk, but Society as a lecturer on slavery, he was in the receipt 
he could not shirk his landlady ; she entered one morn-|of a regular income till the passing of the Abolition 
ing with her bill of 2d. 10s., and required its discharge | Act. 
on the following day. Thus saying, she retired; and| Being then again without employment, he subsisted 
a simultaneous knock at the street-door announced the /on casual assistance, or, as he persists in considering 
arrival of a letter by a messenger. It was for the| them, special dispensations; and occasionally lectured 
Captain, and contained a “ Particular Providence” in/on the unlawfulness of war. He was next engaged 
the shape of a five pound note, with these words—* Ac-| by the Labourer’s Friend Society, as itinerant lecturer, 
cept this trifle, with the best wishes of a warm-hearted | with permission to address the public on “ Peace and 
friend, whose prayers shall attend you.” The trifle| Temperance, provided it did not interfere with his 
out of this amount that he could retain from his land-| immediate duties.” The Committee, however, espe- 
lady and his wife, was soon exhausted; and he was| cially the divines, began to be alarmed at the success 








reduced to a single halfpenny, “ which he resolved 
not to part with, seeing that it could procure nothing 
of any consequence ;” and he carried it for three days 
in his pocket. During this period, he seems to have 
supported lite chiefly by dropping in at the Anti- 
Slavery Society when the clerks were at tea; of 
which they used to invite him to partake. His faith 
was now “ brought to a severe trial ;” but “ he cried 
to the Lord,” and “ deliverance” came in a post-letter 
from a Masonic Lodge he had established, placing the 
balance of 50/. at his disposal, after paying a few 
charges to the amount of some 102. 
before this become a morning attendant at Mr. Irvine's 
chapel, the Captain had discovered the delusion of the 
Unknown Tongues, and, instigated by some Christian 
friends, published a pamphlet upon the subject, and, 
we infer, spent some of this last-mentioned money 
upon its production. At this conjuncture he received 
a letter from his wife, earnestly requesting 45l. to 
meet unforeseen expenses. In the author's reply, he 
was enabled to notice an extraordinary demand for his 
book, and to remit her money as the cash came in 
from its sale, till the exact amount was made up; 
“after which, the demand ceased as suddenly as it 
began, and no more copies were sold. Thus the 
author gained nothing by his labour; but, whilst he 


Having shortly | 


of his anti-warlike hortations, and the result was his 
oe 

emporal poverty now again stared him in the face; 
| but was alleviated by ten pounds subscribed by friends 
‘towards the defrayment of his public meetings on 
|Peace. Groror Pitkineton felt this as a call: “1 
at once,” he writes, “ perceived the approval of my 
conduct, and heard a voice, as from the cloud, saying 
—preach peace. My mind was aroused from its 
reverie—the cloud dispersed—I saw, and followed the 
pillow of fire.” Thus encouraged, the apostle of peace 
went forth; and from that day, Saturday, March the 
| Sth, 1834, at four of the clock in the afternoon,* until 
the present time, he has continued his labours,—some- 
times rewarded after a lecture by voluntary collections 
of pounds, sometimes of shillings; generally living at 
the houses of the faithful, but when driven to a publi- 
can’s in a strange town, occasionally finding his bill 
discharged by an unknown purse. Now he travels 
on foot, now on a stage, and anon ina fly, or a cart; 
improving every opportunity that he can meet or make 
of fulfilling his calling, and sometimes so touching the 
driver by his discourse, that—triumph of personal 
oratory !—Jehu declines his fare. Holding that the 
money given to him was intended by the Providence 
that prompted the givers for the furtherance of “ peace 








was “in some perplexity” on account of the state of}on earth, good-wil] towards men,” and not to con- 
his purse, a reader of his pamphlet requested the | tribute to the luxury of GeorcE PriKineton, he has, 
writer to call upon him, and * kindly constrained” our) by degrees, and as he advanced in grace, reduced 
biographer to “ take up his abode in the house.” About} himself to vegetable diet, and the simplest beverages ; 
this time, the reminiscent was in want of a five-pound | and his family have followed his example. By a 


note, which he steadily expected, although vo human| series of particular instances, and reasons thereupon 
reason could be found to rely upon; and lo! when his 
last chance had failed, the person who announced its 


|founded, which are too long to enumerate, he is con- 
vinced of the unlawfulness of taking off his hat in 





failure put the needful into his hands, The same} bowing, even though it be to return the salute of 
benevolent individual also endeavoured to serve him,|ladies. Of his powers of persuading, perhaps no 
by raising money to send hin out to Canada, or New| higher proof can be given than the affair at Ipswich, 
South Wales; but “the Lord had work for him” in| where a certain Captain Sworp, probably on the re- 
England, and a “Particular Providence” thwarted | cruiting service, had no sooner heard of his arrival, 
the design, at the very moment of its apparent com-|than he wrote to the Magistrates requesting them to 
pletion. It should be remarked, that during all these | forbid the coming lecture ; but in vain. We cannot 
vicissitudes and destitution, the Captain mostly enjoy-| enter into the particulars of any of his various adven- 
ed a high degree of mental beatitude, the result of his|tures; but those who are curious upon the subject 





unflinching faith. 

Having, almost at the outset of his town career, 
sold his regimnentals and accoutrements to procure the 
means of subsistence, our author began to entertain 
doubts upon the Christian lawfulness even of a defen- 
sive war; and about this time he made up his mind 
in the negative, and abandoned all thoughts of the 
army. Nearly at the same period, the summer of 
1832, a very welcome “ Particular Providence” arrived 
from Trinidad, being 100/. remitted by the Coloured 


will find the Acts of the Apostles written at large in 
|the closing part of the Doctrine of Particular Provi- 
dence. The results, however, we can find room for. 

“ Those who feel called to preach the gospel may 
by this statement perceive that the will alone is neces- 
sary. In me the Lord has been pleased to show his 
| great power, that with thirty-five shillings, the sum I 





* “T will not, like the fanatics of the last age, presume 
to define the moment of grace.”—Ginnon’s Memoirs. 
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first started with (which might have been dispensed 
with, had I walked to Uxbridge, for I was only called 
to expend the fare before I received help,) I should 
have gone forth, and not only wanted nothing for a 
period of twenty-seven months (ending June 7th, 1836,) 
but have convinced 170 ministers of the gospel of the 
unlawfulness of defensive war, have caused six mili- 
tary officers to lay down their swords, and addressed 


about 250,000 persons. 1 am led to be thus particular! 


in closing this account of the early part of my labours, 
in order to induce others to follow, that they may help 
to arouse a slumbering people to oppose the wicked- 
ness of Satan, who ‘as a roaring lion walketh about, 
seeking whom he may devour.’ ” 


It is scarcely necessary to state that we have no 


knowledge of Mr. PitkineTon, and do not pledge our- 


selves to his statements; although, as a matter of 


opinion, we have no doubt as to the authenticity and 
truth of the whole. Neither do we offer any judg- 
ment on the propriety of trusting to “ Providence” for 
the subsistence of a wife and family, or to the receipt 
of pence from the poor and vos This remark, 
however, we feel justified in making, that a person 
should be sure of a heavenly call before he neglects 
the earthly duties. 


From the Examiner. 


Lives of the most Eminent Foreign Statesmen. Vol. 
3. By G. P. R. James, Esq. (Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, Vol. 82.) Longman & Co. 


Mr. James is not successful as a biographer. He 


mistakes altogether the true points of interest in the 5 . 
8 po ith the Selves to put down this barbarous crime, have general- 


fly been men so eminent for their courage as to be be- 


lives of men. History may satisfy herself w 
dry dignity of public details, but it is the business o 
Biography to deal with more intimately personal 


things. She does her best when she can follow the 


great men of the earth into the humours of their daily 
thoughts, when she can bring them forth to the public 
in the undress of their private habits, and show them 
“nothing more than what they are.” There is no 
reason to fear for the greatness of the truly great in 
any position. 

This volume is written with very different views. 
Mr. James simply plods over the old historical ground, 
and leaves us to rise from the reading of a life of the 
Cardinal de Retz, just as wise as when we greedily 
took up his book, with the hope of seeing, as it were, 
the Man. And such a subject for the subtlest shading 
of biography, as the profligate, powerful, and caballing 
churchman! It was a relief, after getting to the close 
of Mr. James’s cold and well-turned sentences, to find 
the Cardinal delivering forth some of his own maxims. 


We felt ourselves at last something nearer to one of 


the great party leaders of the world :— 


“Conspiracies are often foolish, but there is nothing 
like them for making prudent people in the end, at least 
for some time. As the danger in this sort of affair lasts 
even after the affair itself, one is obliged to be cautious 
and circumspect in the times that follow. 

“Iam persuaded that greater qualities are requisite 


“The great secret for those who are entering upon 
great employments is, in the first instance, to seize upon 
men’s imagination by some action, or some circumstance, 
which renders them remarkable. 

“To condescend to the least, is the surest means of 
equalling one’s self to the greatest. 

** One is more frequently the dupe of suspicion than 
of confidence. 

**It sits worse upon a minister to speak follies, than 
to commit them, 

‘It is as dangerous, and often as criminal, m the eyes 
of princes, to have the power of doing good, as to have 
the wish of doing evil. 

“ The blindest temerity, and the most outrageous fear, 
produce the same effects when the danger is unknown, 
| I]t is the nature of fear to deliberate, rather than to 
\decide. 
| Nothing persuades people of little sense so much as 
that which they do not understand, 

“Party leaders are no longer masters of their party, 
than while they can foresee murmurs or appease them. 

“It is as necessary to guard one’s words in great af- 
fairs, as it is superfluous to choose them in trifles.” 





| The life of Colbert is better written, but we cannot 
sympathise with all Mr. James’ admiration of him. It 
would be difficult to indicate the exact position where 
his heart lay. In the course of this memoir, we may 
lobserve, we are favoured with a long and elaborate 
invective against duelling. It is introduced in con- 
nexion with the following notice of Colbert's exer- 
tions to repress the system, but its arguments are ver 
far, in our opinion, from solving one of the most diffi- 
cult of social problems :— 


“Those who have most strenuously exerted them- 


yond all suspicion of fear. Gustavus Adolphus—he 
whose person was the mark of every imperial soldier— 
he who, at the head of his cavalry, was found in the 
thickest of every fight, and who died covered with 
wounds in the moment of victory—utterly abolished it 
from his army, and gave an example of what might be 
done by a great king, a fearless man, and a wise legis- 
lator, to put a stop even toa vice which assumed the name 
of virtue. Richelieu effected the same thing in France 
during his administration. In latter times, we have seen 
Frederick the Great, and the present stern and upright 
ruler of the mighty republic of the United States, direct 
their efforts to the same great cause ; and Colbert, at the 
period of which we are speaking,—a man whom no per- 
sonal fears could turn for one moment from any just and 
honourable object,—now urged upon Louis XIV, a 
sovereign distinguished for his personal bravery and for 
his approbation of every species of courage, to treat 
iwith the utmost severity a crime which was a proof of 
anything but a virtue which they both admired.—A fa- 
jmous combat which took place between eight persons, 
four against four, in the year 1663, and which termi- 
nated in the most lamentable manner, gave an excellent 
opportunity for announcing the monarch’s determina- 
jtion never to pardon again. This was the more neces- 
sary, as, after the death of the Cardinal de Richelieu, 
\during the licentious and unbridled period of the Fronde, 
the practice of duelling, to which Richelieu had put a 





to form a good party leader, than to form a good em-|stop, was renewed with more virulence than ever. Mul- 
peror of the universe ; and that amongst the qualities |titudes of men of rank and distinction were slain by the 
which compose that character, resolution walks side by | hands of their political opponents, and the opinion was 
side with judgment. I speak of that heroic judgment daily gaining ground, that there was something honour- 
the principal use of which is to distinguish what is ex-jable and spirited in this infraction of the law. Louis 
[announced his determination and adhered to it of treat- 


traordinary from what is impossible, 
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ing offences of this nature as any ordinary case of mur- 
der.” 


From the succeeding notice of the great and vir- 
tuous Dutch statesman, John de Witt, we borrow an 
extract descriptive of the murder of himself and his 
brother. Cornelius de Witt, it will be recollected, 
was falsely and absurdly accused of a design to poison 
the Prince of Orange :— 


* The court ordered the faithful servant of the re- 
public to be put to the terture, in order to bring him to 
a confession. But the agonies of the rack could pro- 
duce nothing from the stern republican, who, in the 
midst of his pangs, repeated the commencement of the 
third ode of the third book of Horace, beginning —*‘ Jus- 
tum et tenacem ;’ and his judges were forced to bring 
in a sentence which, while it acquitted him of crime, 
assigned to him the punishment of a criminal. He was 
doomed to perpetual banishment; and his father, who 
was still living, instantly proceeded, with his brother, 
lately grand pensionary, to the prison of the Hague, 
where he had been confined, in order to remove him in 
his carriage. —The accounts of what followed, like those 
of all public commotions, are confused and contradic- 
tory. All that is known with certainty is, that a report 
was instantly spread amongst the lower orders that Cor- 
nelius de Witt had been condemned, but was about to 
be rescued by his brother; that an immense multitude| 


NCE IN FRANCE. 


| 


j 


the greater interest, as it was wrilten upwards of three 
years ago. It is a vice in Mr. Cooper’s descriptions, . 
that, in his anxiety to dwell on the feelings excited 
by a particular scene, he rarely manages to set forth 
by an accurate picture the scene itself; but, in the 
case of France, we can better spare such descriptions 
jof things material, than the sound and sagacious opi- 
\nions, and the just as well as generous sentiments, 
which mainly characterise the work before us. It is 
impossible to entertain a doubt of the honesty or sin- 
cerity of the author; and his own countrymen, we 
suspect, will be the last to complain of him on the 
score of any want of candour. 

Mr. Cooper, writing in 1832, and in the midst of 
the memorable disturbances of that year, begins by 
observing, in answer to a mistaken notion, which we 
believe to be as widely spread as we know it to be 
vulgar,—* no error can be greater than that of believ- 
ing France has endured so much, without a beneficial 
return.” From the date when this was written up to 
the present moment, the slightest occasion of popular 
‘defeat or discomfiture has been, and is, triumphantly 
appealed to, as a proof of the signal failure of such 
movements as those of the last expulsion of the Bour- 
bons. Mr. Cooper's book furnishes abundant refuta- 
tions of so absurd a fallacy. He shows that the com- 
mon people have achieved a great gain, even from 











assembled about the prison; and that the burgher guard the vices of the Government of the Revolution, in a 
were called out, but did nothing to stop the tumult or better and more exact appreciation of their own rights, 
save the victims, except by making the carriage drive! as well as in the knowledge of means to turn them to 
away in which the father was waiting for his two sons,|, more profitable and practical account. Experience 
whom he was never destined to behold again. After re-' jakes fools wise, as the proverb tells us, and that 
maining a considerable length of time in the prison with such experience is in most cases of this sort necessary 
his brother, the grand pensionar . perceived that the) i. an unfortunate condition of humanity. Soffering 
tumult was increasing, instead of diminishing ; and, | as Laoe had the senutation of the bast of tanshéen 
either voluntarily, as some accounts report, or forced, M B He mahogatl o wih @ dietenee- th “ 
by the mob breaking in, as other statements affirm, he|, * > ae a ee we Ae — = oe 
heard among the artisans of Paris, when walking 


descended from the room in which they had been sit- my Fama 
ting, leading Cornelius by the hand. At the foot of the through the streets after the riots of 1832 :— 


stairs he was wounded by a pike on the forehead; and) «Qn the Pont Royal a little crowd was collected 
seeing that it was the determination of the people,|around one or two men of the labouring classes, who 
whose rights and liberties he had so firmly defended, | were discussing the causes of the enestense. First 
to reward his services by death, he threw his cloak over questioning a respectable-looking bystander as to the 
his head, and recommending his soul to God, fell under | rumours, I mingled with the throng, in order to get an 
a hundred blows. His brother died by his side; and|jdea of the manner in which the people regarded the 
carrying their bodies to the common gallows, the assas-| matter. It would seem that a collision had taken place 
sins hung them together, the pensionary a foot higher|petween the troops and a portion of the citizens, and 
than his brother. Nor did their barbarity stop here |that a charge had been made by a body of cavalry on 
The corpse of each was mangled in a fearful manner :|some of the latter, without having observed the formali- 
pieces of their flesh were cut off, and are said to have |ties required by the law, Some of the people had 
been eaten by the people ; and their hearts were torn| raised the cry ‘aux armes,’ several corps de garde had 
from their bodies, and were exposed publicly for seve-|heen disarmed, and many thousands were rallying in de- 
ral days by one of their unpunished murderers.” jfence of their hberties. In short, everything wore the 
appearance of the commencement of another revolution. 
The point discussed by the crowd, was the right of the 
dragoons to charge a body of citizens without reading 
the riot-act, or making what the French call the ‘ som- 
'mations.’ 1 was struck with the plain common sense of 
one or two of the speakers, who were of the class of 
artisans, and who uttered more good reason, and dis- 
played more right feeling, in the five minutes I listened, 
|than one is apt to meet with, on the same subjects, in a 
year, in the salons of Paris. I was the more struck by 
this circumstance, in consequence of the manner in 
which the same topic had been broached, quite lately, 
in the Chamber of Deputies.” 





It is gratifying to observe with what unflagging| 
spirit this series of publications is carried on by Dr. 
Lardner. It is the first instance of a literary under- 
taking of such vast extent having proved thoroughly 
successful in our country, and it is an instance in 
which the success has been well and honourably de- 
served. 


From the Examiner. 


A Residence in France ; with an Excursion up the 
Rhine, and a Second Visit to Switzerland. By 
J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq., Author of “ The Pilot” 
“ The Spy,” &e. The truth is, that plain principles of right which 
The spirit of this book is excellent; and we have the commonest intellects understand, are too subtle 

read that portion of it which relates to France with for the comprehension of your great lawyers, and men 
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of ministry. The honest artisans of Paris see at once /enemies, a result I admit to have been possible, by the 
that if, for the throwing of a few stones, the soldiery aid of the propaganda and the general disaffection, 
are to be entitled to fire upon a crowd,—one or two there would have been a fue at home, that certainly 
paid agents of a Government may at any time place a would have prevailed against us. Those gentlemen of 
body ef’ citizens at the mercy of the bayonet. This| the Chambers, to whom a large portion of the people 
simple logic, however, is as little fashionable in au- looked up with confidence, would have thwarted every 
thority here as in France. It is a much more polite | *myportant meseure I a were there no 
thing to talk of soldiers having “ rights of other men,” |), ars pony ot a prevent a republic, they would have 
though it is perfectly well known to those who talk| ee Pee ee 
in this way, that if one of those “ other men” were to) It is curious to observe that these fears of a general 
resent a blow from a stone by pulling a pistol from his| war have had a striking influence both ways. They 
pocket and shooting with fatal effect into the crowd |are bad arguments to act upon. Doubtless the legiti- 
from which it came, he would most certainly have to| mate monarchs themselves were terrified into letting 
account for his “ rights” at the Old Bailey. | Louis Philippe alone, by the fear of rousing the terri- 
Another anecdote told by Mr. Cooper we cannot but ble armed men of the first French revolution. 
think somewhat ominous :— La Fayette, however, could not act alone, he was 
05 wee ia the Tuilerica, with a view to sce the fire not a man of much decision, and it is evident that he 
works. Taking a station a little apart from the crowd, noes ne oy the midst of unsafe allies. He vin- 
I found myself under a tree alone with a Frenchman of @!cates the expression of “ Voict la meilleure des 
some sixty years of age. After a short parley my com- républiques.” which has been so often made matter 
panion, as usual, mistook me for an Englishman. On of reproach to him, by telling Mr. Cooper that he add- 
being told his error, he immediately opened a conver. ed the words “ pour nous”—distinctly alluding to the 
sation on the state of things in France. He asked me difficulties and embarrassments under which he acted. 
if { thought they would continue. I told him, no; that | This is a poor qualification, and looks like a quibbling 
1 thought two or three years would suffice to bring the |after-thought. We regret that he did not furnish Mr. 
present system to a close. ‘ Monsieur,’ said my com-|Cooper with some distinct outline of that famous pro- 
panion, ‘you are mistaken. It will require ten years| gramme of the Hotel de Ville, of which the world has 
to dispossess those who have seized upon the govern-|never had any specific information; but it is clear 
ment since the last revolution. All the young men are that he did not deny having been deceived in the King, 
growing up with the new notions, and inten years they who had led him to think he entertained very different 
will be strong enough to overturn the present order o |principles from those which events have shown to be 
things. Remember that I prophesy the year 1840 will ‘his real sentiments. 
see a change of government in France. | A less unsuspecting person than La Fayette would 
Mr. Cooper thinks that the plan of a “ throne sur-|ptobably not have been so long in finding this out. 
rounded by republican institutions” is exactly the sys- he king appears from the first to have worn his mask 
tem best suited to the actual condition of France— "easy. One of his earliest levees is well described 
. . in the present book. Mr. Cooper and two other Ame- 
“In England the aristocracy notoriously rules, through ricans were taken by La Fayette to the Palais Royal. 
the King, and Isee no reason why in France, a consti- 4s they pushed through the crowded antechamber 
tuency, with a base sufficiently broad to entitle it to Soult stopped La Fayette, and a dialogue of amusing 
peg ed aos Ss might not rule, in i$ /,onhomie and simplicity ensued— 








| 


j . “1 did not hear the commencement, but found they 
It is unnecessary to add, however, that in a new were speaking of their legs, which both seemed to think 
settlement he would avoid the mistake that has been the worse for wear. ‘But you have been wounded in 
already committed— the leg, monsieur ? observed La Fayette. ‘This limb 
- , ‘ . " ,. |was a little mad traitée at Genoa,’ returned the Marshal 
“The capital mistake made in 1830, was that of esta. looking down at a leg that had a very game look; ‘ But 
blishing the throne before establishing the republic; in|, ES : . a 
- eoteedl aff - ‘nstitutions.”” you, General, you too, were hurt in America ‘Oh! 
trusting to men, instead of trusting to institutions, that was nothing ; it happened more than fifty years 
Mr. Cooper enjoyed the intimacy of La Fayette in + a _ Wham: de ‘= _o 3 — full and 
Paris, and has done justice to the memory of that vir-|,'¢ “Tacture Miat nade me Hmps ust at pus moment 
coast Dis tele ts Dodie. bin Gadicty to atand the great doors flew open, and this guasi republican 
— BM IES CCCHECU, ery SHANG court standing arrayed before us, the two old soldiers 
well with posterity for his share in the work of the limped fone 
Hotel de Ville seems naturally to have deepened, an : 
we have several of his explanations on the point re- 
ported by Mr. Cooper— 


On their presentation to the King, our Republicans 
were received somewhat coldly. Another effort is 
o1m eat bate bene PN ee ae eee made by the good-humoured Genera: to draw down 

vt Would have been in my power to ccc ure & Fe: ithe royal courtesies on his friends— 

public,’ he continued, in the course of his explinations, | ? 

‘and, sustained by the populace of Paris, backed by| “It appeared to me as if the general was not satisfied 
the National Guards, I might have placed myself at its|with our first reception, and wished to have it done over 
head, But six weeks would have closed my career, and |again. The King looked grave, not to say discontented, 
that of the republic. The governments of Europe /and I saw at a glance that he could haved spensed with 
would have united to put us down, and the Bourbons|this extra attention. Mr. M‘Lane standing next the 
had, to a great degree, clisarmed France, We were not |door, he addressed a few words to him in English, 
in a state to resist. The two successful invasions had| which he speaks quite readily, and without much ac- 
diminished the confidence of the nation, which, more-|cent: indeed, he said little to any one else, and the few 
over, would have been nearly equally divided in itself.; words that he did utter were exceedingly general and 
But, allowing that we might have overcome our foreign unmeaning. Once he got as far as T. » whom he 
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asked if he came from New York, and he looked hard 
at me, who stood further from the door, mumbled some- 
thing, bowed to us all, and withdrew, I was struck 
with his manner, which seemed vexed and unwilling, 
and the whole thing appeared to me to be awkward and 
uncomfortable. [thought ita bad omen for the influ- 
ence of the General.” 


COOPER’S RESIDENCE IN FRANCE. 


another sense, a similar and not less savoury duty in 
relation to the second revolution, ‘Thus may turn out 
a resemblance, though scarcely so complimentary as 
that he would have imposed on La Fayette. 

Some of La Fayette’s opinions and recollections, as 
reported by Mr. Cooper, have considerable interest :— 


| 
| 


“Louis XVII. La Fayette pronounced to be the 


Scarcely more gracious or successful were any of fylsest man he had ever met with; to use his own ex- 


the other efforts made by Louis Philippe at the same 
period to conceal his real disposition— 


**On one occasion, in particular, 1 was walking in the 
Tuileries, when a noise attracted me towards a crowd 
It was Louis Philippe taking a walk! This you will 
understand was intended for effeet—republican effeet— 
and to show the licges that he had the outward confor- 
mation of another man He wore a white hat, carried 
an umbrella (fam not sure that it was red.) and walked 
in as negligent « manner as a man could walk, who was 
working as hard as possible to get through with an un- 
pleasant task. In short, he was condescending with all 
his might. A gentleman or two, in attendance, could 
barely keep up with him; and as for the rabble, it was 
fuirly obliged to trot to gratify its curiosity. ‘This was 
about the time the King of England electrified London, 
after a reign of exclusion, by suddenly appeariag in its 
strects, walking about like another man. Whether 
there was any concert in this coincidence, or not, I do 
not know.”’ 

Mr. Cooper says :— 

“The King actually laid down his family arms, caus- 
ing the brush to be put to all his carriages. Speaking 
to La Fayette on this subject, he remarked, pithily— 
* Well, I told his Majesty I would have done this before 
there was a mob, and 1 would not have done it after- 
wards.’ ” 

It will be recollected that Louis Philippe made much 
of this same concession of his fleurs-de-lis in that in- 
terview with the three Opposition Deputies in 1832,— 
where he observed, with such nafve simplicity, that 
he remembered the time when he could read the Tri- 
bune, and the National, and similar papers, with plea- 
sure ;—and when, with a nervous anxiety of contra- 
diction, he referred to his father Egalite as “the best 
citizen of France.” His weakness on the latter point 
was extreme. An anecdote is told, we think by M. 
Sarrans, of an expression of a similar sort used at the 
Hotel de Ville in an early day of the Revolution. 
When several young men were congratulating each 
other, in the presence of the Citizen King, on having 
at last taken a patriot prince for their monarch: “ Yes, 
my friends,” exclaimed Louis Philippe, pressing their 
hands, “ yes, a patriot like my father!” La Fayette, 


who overheard this, might have Aad good ground of 


Mr. 


suspecting so obvious a piece of over-acting. 
Cooper observes also— 


**T once asked General La Fayette his opinion of the 
nerve of the Duc d’Orleans (£yalité ) He laughed, and 
said the king had made an appeal to him quite lately, 
on the same subject. “ And the answer?” © T told his 
Majesty that I believed his father was a brave man; but, 
you may be sure, | was glad he did not ask me if I 
thought he was an /onest one too.” 


Yet this was Louis Philippe’s affected idea of a pa- 
triot. ‘Talleyrand used to call Egalité the slop-pail 
into which all the filth of 
emptied, 
he is not held by posterity to have himself filled, in 


the first revolution was! 
His son will have reason to be thankful if 





|pression, ‘homme le plus faux’ We gave him credit 
jfor a great deal of talent, but added, that his duplicity 
| was innate, and not the result of his position, for it was 
jknow n to his young associates, in early youth, and that 
‘they used to say among themselves, us voung men, and 
lin their ordinary gaieties, that it would be unsafe to 
confide in the Comte de Provence. 
| “Of Charles X. he spoke kindly, giving him exactly 
a different character. He thought him the most honest 
of the three brothers, though quite unequal to the crisis 
jin which he had been called to reign. He believed him 
lsincere in his rel gious professions, and thought the 
icharge of his being a professed Jesuit by no meaus 
limprobable. 
| **Marie Antoinette he thought an injured woman. 
}On the subject of her reputed gallantries he spoke cau- 
itiously, premising that, as an American, L ought to make 
many allowances for a state of society that was altogether 
unknown in our country. ‘Treating this matter with the 
\cliscrimination of a man of the world, and the delicacy 
lof a gentleman, he added that he entirely exonerated 
her from all of the coarse charges that had proceeded 
from vulgar clamour, while he admitted that she had be- 
itrayed a partiality for a young Swede that was, at least, 
indiscreet for one in her situation, though he had no 
reason to believe her attachment led her to the length 
of criminality. 

**1 asked his opinion concerning the legitimacy of the 
Duc de Bordeaux, but he treated the rumour to the con- 
jtrary as one of those miserable devices to which men 
jresort to effect the ends of party, and as altogether un- 
worthy of serious attention.” 


| The sound and philosophical spirit which generally 
‘distinguishes this book, may be seen from the follow- 
ing notice of the popular prejudices :— 


| Every one who has seen much of the world, must 
have remarked the disposition on the part of those who 
have not had the same opportunities, to cavil at opinions 
and usages that they cannot understand, merely because 
they do not come within the circle of their own every- 
day and familiar usages. Our own country abounds with 
these rustic critics; and I can remember the time when 
there was a species of moral impropricty attached to 
practices that did not enter into every man’s habits, It 
was almost deemed immoral to breakfast or dine at an 
hour later than one’s neighbour. Now, just this sort of 
|feeling, one quite as vulgar, and much more malignant, 
jprevails in Europe against those who may see fit to en- 
jtertain more liberal notions in politics than others of 
jtheir class. In England, I have already told vou, the 
jsystem is so factitious, and has been so artfully con- 
jstructed, by blending church and state, that it must be 
jan uncommonly clever man who, in politics, can act 
|vigorously on the golden rule of Christ, that of doing 
‘unto others as you would have others do unto you,’ and 
escape the imputation of infidelity! A desire to advance 
the interesis of his tellow-creatures, by raising them in 
the social scale, is almost certain to cause a man to be 
set down as destitute of morals and honesty. By impu- 
tations of this nature, the efforts and influence of some 
of the best men England has ever produced have been 
nearly neutralized, and there is scarcely a distinguished 
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liberal in the kingdom, at this moment, whom even the 
well-meaning of the church-and-state party du not re-| 
gard with a secret distrust of his intentions and charac-| 
ter. In the practice of imitation this fecling has even} 
extended (though in a mitigated form) to America, a} 
country in which, were the truth felt and understood, a 
man could not possibly fulfil all the obligations ef edu-| 
cation and superior training, without being of the party 
of the people. Many gentlemen in America, beyond 
dispute, are not of the popular side, but Lam of opinion 
that they make a fundamental mistake as gentlemen. 
They have permitted the vulgar feelings generated by 
contracted associations and the insignificant evils of a 
neighbourhood, to still within them the high feelings 
and generous tendencies that only truly belong to the 
caste.” 

In France, Mr. Cooper subsequently remarks, the 
English feeling, modified by circumstances, is very ap- 
parent; although it is not quite so much the fashion 
to lay stress on mere morality. The struggle of self- 
ishness and interests, is, in fact, if anything, more ac- 
tive in France than in England, but it is less veiled 
and mystified than it is here. The candid spirit of 
the allusion to America in this extract is observable 
through the book. In another passage Mr. Cooper re- 
marks of his countrymen :— 


“It isa painful confession, but truth compels me to 
say that I believe, for the want of a condensed class, 
that are accustomed to sustain each other in a high tone 
of feeling and thinking, and perhaps from ignorance of 
the world, no other people, above the illiterate and 
downright debased, are so easily practised on and ca- 
joled, as the great mass of our own,” 


Again :— 


“In America everybody sympathises with him who 
makes money, for it is a common pursuit, and touches a 
chord that vibrates through the whole community; but 
few, indeed, are they who can enter into the pleasures 
of him who would spend it clegantly, rationally, and 
with good taste. If this were the result of simplicity, 
it would, at least, be respectable ; but every one knows 
that the passion at home is for display—finery, at the 
expense of comfort and fitness, being a prevalent evil.” 


And in speaking of the women of Switzerland, some 
very delicate home-truths are told :— 


** The women of our own mountains excel them alto 
gether, being a more true medium between strength and 
coarseness. Even Mrs. Trollope admits that the Ame. 
rican women (perhaps she ought to have said the girls) 
are the most beautiful in the world, whilst they are the 
least interesting. Mrs. Trollope has written a vast deal 
of nonsense, putting cockneyisms into the mouths of 
Americans, and calling them Americanisms, but she has 
also written a good many truths. IL will not go so far 
as to say she was right in the latter part of this charge ; 
but if our girls would cultivate neater and more elegant 
forms of expression; equally avoiding vulgar oh’s and 
ahs! and set phrases; be more careful not to drawl; 
and not to open the mouth, so as to call thot’ ‘haut,’ 
giggle less; speak lower; have more calmness and more 
dignity of manner, and think instead of pudsating,—I 
would put them, for all ia all, against any women in the 
world, They lose half of these defects when they marry, 
as it is; but the wisdom of Solomon would come to our 
ears with a diminished effect, were it communicated 
through the medium of any other than a neat enuncia- 
tion. The great desideratum in female education, at 
home, is to impart a graceful, quiet, lady-like minner of 
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speaking. Were it not for precisely this place, Vevey, 
1 should add, that the women of America speak their 
language worse than the women of any other country I 
ever Was in,” 


We conclude these extracts with some reflections 
which, up toa recent period at least, are true as to 
the English Government, but false as to the English 
people :— 

“T have learned to distrust the liberalism of some of 
the English, who are too apt to consult their own na- 
tional interests in regarding the rights of their neigh- 
bours. This, you will say, is no more than human na- 
ture, which renders all men selfish. True; but the 
concerns of few nations being as extensive, varied, and 
artificial as those of England, the people of other coun- 
tries are not lable to be influenced by so many appeals 
to divert them from a sound and healthful state of feel- 
ing. England, as a nation, has never been a friend of 
liberty in other nations, as witness her long and bitter 
hostility to ourselves, to France and Holland, and her 
close alliance with Turkey, Persia, &e. &e. Just at this 
moment, apprehension of Russia causes her to dilate a 
little more than usual on the encoursgement of liberty; 
but it is a mystification that can deceive no one of the 
least observation, Of whatever sins England is to be 
uccused, as a nation, she cannot be accused of that of 
political propagandism, Even her own recent progress 
in liberty has been the result of foreign and external 
example.” 


From the Literary Examiner 


An Angler's Rambles. By Edward Jesse, Esq. F.L.S., 
Author of “Gleanings in Natural History.” Van 
Voorst, 1536. 

The Fly Fisher's Entomology. Illustrated by Co- 
loured Representations of the Natural and Artifi- 
cial Insect. By Altred Ronalds. Longman & Co, 


It seems to be in some sort the privilege of anglers, 
to think themselves the “ best fellows” in the world. 
We suppose that this is found to be a convenient as- 
sumption, to set against some awkward incidents 
which belong to the hooking of fish. Certain it is 
that nothing can be more favourable in all respects 
than their own reports of themselves. They are al- 
Ways enthusiastic lovers of nature ; they are infinitely 
rational, agreeable and convivial; they have for the 
most part a contemplative turn; in the majority of 
cases they have “ placid and benevolent countenances 
joined to gentle and unaffected manners ;” so mild are 
they always that not one of them, but for the necessi- 
ties of the craft, would hurt a fly ;—in short, they are 
a select class of angelie and very complacent human 
beings who go about the world torturing fish. 

Mr. Jesse is a good specimen. He has thoroughly 
made up his mind on all these points, and such is the 
perfect good faith with which he writes, that he has 
made his book interesting even to those who think 
differently. It is written, of course, on the model of 
* Old Izaak Walton.” We have sundry pictures of 
rural scenery; wonderful simplicities; singular cha- 
racters; laudation of all the humanities; prodigious 
relish for a dinner; and various snatches of songs. 
We should add, noreover, that there is a careful in- 
culcation of the superiority of * the good old aristocra- 
tic forms of the last century,” for, from the most emi- 
nent downwards, your true angler has generally dis- 
countenanced anything like a revolutionary movement. 
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A man who can sit in a punt from morning till dewy | 
eve, bobbing for gudgeon, may be allowed his peculiar) 
opinions. ‘Tame and fish-like may be their political | 
- acquiescences. 


“ Whilst quiet we sit, 
We conclude all things fit, 
Acquiescing with hearty submission—” 


singeth Charles Cotton, and echoeth Mr. Edward 
Jesse. 

Of the various alleged proofs of the “ fascination” 
which belongs to the sport, the fullowing, which is 
given by Mr. Jesse, is by far and away the most strik- 
ing we ever met with :— 


“ Few fish bite more eagerly than gudgeons, and this 
perhaps is the reason why so many persons may be seen 
patiently sitting in punts from morning to night on the 
river Thames employed in catching these fresh water 
smelts. There appears indeed to be a fascination in 
gudgeon-fishing which it is not easy to account for ; and 
the wonder is increased when we see three or four per- 
sons ina punt hghtly jerking a rod every instant, and 
watching a float as it glides down the stream before 
them, the sun sometimes scorching them, and at others 
the rain wetting them through. Notwithstanding this, 
however, the fascination certainly exists, and it is men- 
tioned as a fact, that the clergyman of a parish in the 
neighbourhood of Hampton Court, who was engaged 
to be married to the daughter of a bishop, enjoyed his 
gudgeon-fishing so much, that he arrived too late to be 
married, and the lady, offended at his neglect, refused to 
be united to one who appeared to prefer his rod to her- 
self.”’ 


—a clergyman of a parish slighting the daughter of a 
bishop! Hard must have been the strife between 
passive obediences here, and great is the glory of fish- 
ing! “ Other joys are but toys.” What is a bishopric 
itself to a hook in the jaws of a gudgeon! | 
Mr. Jesse is a good hand at a striking clerical} 
sketch. Doctor Aston is a likeness. He was a mem-| 
ber of a Perch Fishing Club, a remarkably prosy | 
reacher, but a very jolly good fellow, and a perfect 
Nimrod with the hounds :— 





“TI was in the constant habit of calling upon him| 
when the hounds threw off near his house. He then| 
came forth equipped for the occasion, with his dark-| 
brown topped boots, and a pair of silver chain spurs on| 
his heels, a pepper-and-salt coat, somewhat short in the 
skirts, but coming well over his knees, a huge whip in| 
his hand, and a hat rather low in the crown, but with a! 
capacious brim, under which appeared his wide, red,| 
good-humoured face. The doctor himself was a large | 

ortly man, riding somewhat under twenty stone, but 
lis favouriie horse was quite equal to his weight.” 


We subjoin an exquisite little gallery of Oxford 
divines. ‘The scene, we presume, is Merton Col- 
lege :— 

“1 dined at the fellows’ table of M College, and 
I shall not soon forget the scene. Most of the fellows 1 
met were a little advanced in life, and one of them was 
between eighty and ninety years of age. He had resid- 
ed at his favourite college upwards of sixty years, and 
thought there was no place equal to it. If good eating 
and drinking, and a warm snug fellows’ room, consti- 
tuted happiness, he certainly had them in perfection. 
After an excellent dinner we adjourned to this room. 
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A sort of kidney-shaped table was placed before the 
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fire, round which the party sat, the two senior fellows 
ensconcing themselves in comfortable arm-chairs on 
each side of the fire-place. A bottle of port wine, such 
as is seldom met with, and which did great credit to the 
Bursar, was placed on the table, and protected from the 
heat of the fire by a little triangular mahogany screen. 
It circulated, however, with considerable rapidity, and 
was as rapidly renewed. Indeed the attendant, who 
appeared to have executed the duties of his office for a 
great many years, and was a solemn and respectable- 
looking man, seemed to be perfectly aware when a 
fresh bottle would be wanted, and he always made his 
appearance with it to a moment. Its brightness was 
then duly examined, and it made its rounds like its pre- 
decessors. It was, however, the old stagers who paid 
the greatest devotion to their favourite beverage ; and 
notwithstanding their frequent libations, it appeared to 
produce no effect upon them until late in the evening. 
The first symptom which was evinced of exhilaration 
was a proposal from the senior fellow for a catch, by 
way of enlivening the company. ‘This was opposed by 
some of the juniors, who were probably aware of what 
was coming, and were fearful of some breach of deco- 
rum in the presence of astranger. It was, however, 
carried against them, with a little assistance I lent to the 
proposal, as I felt curious to hear what sort of a catch 
would be sung by the venerable seniors of the college. 
Afier a short consultation the thing was settled, the 
juniors declining to lend any aid to the performance ; 
but retaining their seats in dignified silence, looking 
however with some degree of contempt on their more 
aged brethren. The patriarch of the room acted as 
leader of the band, and made his arrangements accord- 
ingly. As I had expressed my readiness to lend any 
assistance in my power in the proposed catch, he turned 
to me, and to my infinite surprise and dismay, desired 
me to sing ‘the cur.” On requesting to have my part 
more fully explained to me, that [ might do it all due 
justice, I was informed that when it came to my turn, I 
was to chaunt out lustily, ‘1 sing cur,’ and afterwards 
join the chorus, plena voce. The old fellow then began 
his part by shouting out, ‘ J sing Cob’—; the next per- 
former followed him by squeaking out, ‘ J sing ler ;’ a 
a third, with sentorian lungs, exclaimed, ‘ / sing Tin’—; 
and then Thad to add, ‘/ sing ker’ The chorus was 
then vociferated, the hint having been given by a loud 
tap on the table, *.2 Cobler and a Tinker.’ The catch, 
however, did not end here, for it went on ad libitum, 
getting louder and louder every instant, till the venera- 
ble old walls echoed with the shouts and laughter of its 
jolly old fellows, and they were at last obliged to stop 
from mere exhaustion. Never shall I forget the scene. 
Their sides shook, while they wiped their eyes, which 
twinkled with glee and joviality, and it was some time 
before they recovered from the effects of the exertions 
their bodies and lungs had undergone. Some other 
catches were sung, which I do not now recollect, and 
late in the evening broiled bones and other stimulants 
were introduced, followed by a huge silver tankard of 
mighty ale— 

* With toast embrown’d, and fragrant nutmeg fraught.’ 
I must say that Oxford ale deserves all the panegyric 
which Warton has bestowed upon it, when he exclaim- 
ed— 

* Balm of my cares, sweet solace of my toils, 
Hail, juice benignant.’ 


“ The old fellows showed themselves to be true disci- 
ples of the poet laureate, and all due justice was done 
to the foaming tankard. When it had been properly 
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discussed, a large tumbler of punch was placed before |trampled on. So strong are the surviving sympathies 
each person who chose to partake of it, and at a late of the Tories with priestcraft and despotism ! 
hour we separated, after I had received many hearty; The effect has been most injurious to the Legion. 
shakes of the hand, and many pressing invitations to [t might not have been so certainly, if the members of 
renew my visit.” |it could have remained on good terms with each other ; 
Mr. Jesse condescends occasionally to an amusing| but in proportion to the abuse poured out upon them 
anecdote :— from home, they y peer to have grown captious, irrita- 
ble, and jealous of each other’s pretensions. “ Unpo- 
oof Uhemae ancien Gum the tube of Gun. pularity doth part the flux of company.” On the other 
a . : : . . : . 
om tothe little fat nae of Hampton. His Royal a ry yee se ghig om _ carb ae 
Highness was at one time a determined angler, and kept caer’ h : ovat ae a 3 ae ee he a — 
a punt at Shepperton for the purpose. Here he was |4 _ a wor nese) mg 3 hat treachery of ne 
attended by the famous Peter Purdy (poor Peter! a ay — ae naagenna tes a8 wr gaining ground. 
better fisherman never poached the Thames,) and who | ** © SUPPose, therefore, notwithstanding their apparent 
invariably answered ‘Yes,’ or ‘No, your Royal Rodney,’ |S¥C&=5s that the Tories have discovered by this time 
to any questions which the Duke asked. Peter, on be- the false game they have been playing. A few more 
ing reminded of the great mistake he thus committed, Such victories, in other parts of Europe, would irre- 
said that for the life of him he could not help it. He |deemably ruin them, : 
had heard so much of Lord Rodney from his father,| The following passage, which we quote from the 
who was one of his crew, that he protested he could |book before us, was written before the Constitution 
think of no other name whenever he spoke to a great was proclaimed. Events are proving its truth. 


“Persons of every class seem to participate in the 





- bed 
— | “As the fear of a foreign or domestic enemy was more 
, . : i . ° * " 
We shall conclude our extracts with a notice of a |or less strong during the times of the French republic, 
knowing trout. We hope the breed may increase :—|so did the number fluctuate of heads that fell on the 


“f tenae wont may be ceen ehmeat dilly ot Cie Ge scaffold in Paris; and when the successes of the Ven- 
i ri cay, at |deans threatened the safety of the capital, then was the 
(June 1833) opposite the water-gallery of Hampton |), stred of the ancient government in France at its highest 
Court, which has defied every endeavour to capture it. | pitch, Who shall say, that what occurred in France 
. epson toe a eae see re seperti |shall not take place in Spain? Who shall prophesy that 
rout, moored his boat Close to a spot where he hac bre-| the events which led to the French republic shall not be 
quently seen two large trout on the feed, and which, productive of a revolution as deep, = universal, and as 
sy” gp —- . had -renatge ter bee lasting in the Peninsula?” 
ne fish appeared to have become accustor 
boat, and had been seen feeding close to its sides, he 
endeavoured, at various times, and in different ways, | “Since the following pages were written, events of 
to induce them to take a bait, but never succeeded, | uch importance have taken place in the Peninsula. 
and I verily believe the fish ave wt this moment in the | The Constitution of 1812 has been proclaimed, and Cor- 
full enjoyment of their native element. |dova compelled by sudden flight to save himself from 
The Fly Fisher's Entomology is a very elegant |the consequences of his treachery. Now that Spain 
little manual for a lover of the sport. It has nineteen | enjoys a free and constitutional government, and that 
excellent illustrations of the various sorts of insects to | her armies are no longer held in bondage by the artifices 
be used, each containing six or seven sketches of flies, |Of 4 traitorous chief, we may be permitted to hope that 
natural or artificial, and all of them coloured with de. |i" native swords and native ranks will be found the zeal 
licacy and exactness, The observations relative to|#nd courage to trample down the rebellion of bigotry 


* he ; and priestcraft. Already is the influence of Don Carlos 
ling fishing so well written, and |“ ; hal ~ 
trout and grayling fishing are also well written jon the wane. Had he not possessed the intelligence to 


the instructions for the choice and imitation of the join his own cause to that of the fueros of the peasantry, 
different varieties of flies, appears to be ample and ‘it would have sunk long ago, for in their hearts they are 
satisfactory. : We recommend the book with less re | weary of the wars, and though some of the fiery exal- 
luctance, as its purpose is to divest fishing of some Of fados may desire its prolongation, those of greater sense 
its cruelty. jand years are wishing for the time when they may seek 
their own chimney-corners in safety, and eat their beans 
From the Examiner, | Without the risk of being murdered on their hearths by 
tn : |the marauders of either party. La paz! La paz! is 
Twelve Months in the British Legion. By an Officer | now the cry all over the north of Spain, A severe check 
of the Ninth Regiment. Macrone. jin the field, followed by judicious and conciliatory mea- 
Wed k le of the “spl isures on the part of the Liberul Government, would termi- 
phar not know & grosser example of the “spleen | ite the struggle for ever, and send Don Carlos to eat 
of party than is afforded in the peer of the British ithe bread of banishment with the ex-Majesty of Por- 
Legion. Since the day they set sail for Spain they | (ugal.” ; 
have been pelted with the most scurrilous and tn-| 
sparing abuse ; and the object of this has been as mis-| The narrative of the “'T'welve Months in the British 
chievous as the means have been base and odious. No Legion” is altogether personal. It is occupied with 
fact has occurred to them since they landed in the the incidents and adventures which occurred to the 
country they went to serve, which has not been mis-|author himself, with his observations on the character 
represented; and there are few indeed among them, |of the people, on the appearance of the country, the 
of the names more prominently known, whose charac- condition of the towns he passed through, and a de- 
ters have escaped the grossest slander. Every proper scription ui ihe service in which he was himself en- 
rule of political warfare has been violated in this mat-|gaged. It has the stamp of authenticity on every part 
ter, and justice, truth, and decency have been alike/of it. The author is possessed, moreover, of great 





In a preface to the volume the author observes— 
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animal spirits, and throws life, vigour, and picturesque- 
ness into all his descriptions. He has the vivacity of 
‘a boy, joined toa shrewd spirit and a manly re ‘solution. 
We have read his book with sincere pleasure. It is a 
sharp and resolute answer to the Tory slanders, and 
we do not look to see them speedily revived. 
Our officer arrived at San Sebastian, with the first 
body of the Legion, on the 10th July, 1835. He had 
not far to seek for the picturesque :— 


“A pretty sight enough it was, the little pasco of San 
Francisco on a bright summer’s evening, with the dark 
figures of the women passing 
of three and four, while the searlet uniforms of the 
British came in like the bright touches of colour in ; 
painting, to break the general duskiness of the scene, 
and give variety to the whole. Here, on the green 
sward, to the sound of a tambourine and castanets, might 
be seen a knot of peasant girls and sturdy muleteers 
dancing a bolero, while the party ac- 
companied the notes of an old twangling guitar with « 
wild and monotonous song bearing some allusion to the 
dance; a little further on a tall priest, in his black robes 
and canoe-shaped hat, or an old friar in sackcloth and 
gray, with a twisted cord round his waist, walked qui- 
etly along, € njoy nig the freshness of the even ng breeze; 
and there again in a corner stood a couple of a/guazi 
or constables, in the chivalrous costume of former times, 
with a broad, wide-spreading hat and love-locks, cava- 
lier fashion; a large white lace collar and Vandyke ruf- 
fles; a short black cloak hanging over one shoulder; 
short-kneed breeches and black stockings, with shoes 


musician of the 





* 


and silver buckl 
the a/guaziles of San Sebastian, and I observed the like 
inno other town in Spain. L remember causing two 
young senanoritas of my acquaintance to laugh excessive- 
ly at my simplicity in taking off my hat to one of them, 
imagining him to be some high dignitary v of ¢ 

alguaz les P—*'T ney are nothing 
but constubles—Bow-stre and to make them 
a bow!’—it tickled their fancy exceedingly.” 





*hure h or 





state. * No son mas 


a 
oficers 





The gaicties of the first week or two are sketched 
in a light and playful way. They were interrupted 
by the short purses of the officers, and the ill-managed 
skirmish at Hernani. ‘The blame of the latter move- 
ment rests with Gen. Alava, and it is quite certain 
that there was no deficiency of spirit on the part of 
the men engaged. 

“A young volunteer of the First Regiment, 
Cooper, distinguished himself in the 


Henry 
auction, and was 
promoted to an ensigney on the field for bis services 
He afterwards got his heute and fell in the action 
of the Sth of May, in storming th lines before San Se- 
bastian. Captain Knight, General Chichester’s Aid-de- 
camp, gallant young man with whom I was in- 
timate, was promoted for the courage he displayed in 
the action, and his humanity in bringing off a wounded 
man on his horse, when closely pu 

This office r, also, was kill | the vea 
ing an attack on the lines, on the Sth of May,’ 


n ncv, 
another 


rsued by the enemy, 
r following in lead- 


Of the Chapelgorris part of the Spanish troops our 
author speaks high!y :— 


| 
“It was here I had an opportunity of obse rving the! 


conduct of one of the Chapelgorris, and certainly the 
coolness and sang frod of the man was a sight worth 
seeing. He was «a tall broad-chested man, dark and 


swarthy, and fierce with the powder that b« 
mouth; his loose white trousers were tucked up 


knees, displaying a 


grimed his 
to the 
pa of 


= 
brawny calves, 


and repassing in groups| 


Such was the striking costume of 


and with his| 


THE BRITISH LEGION. 


musket in his hand, and cartridge-belt round the waist, 
he stood erect in the midst of the bullets that showered 
around him from the opposite hill, First he took out a 
cartridge, bit off the end, and quietly shook a little 
powder into the pan, giving the piece a knock with the 
palm of the hand to make the priming enter well into 
the touch-hole, after which he loaded, looked along and 
steadily in front for an object and fired. Once his mus- 
ket flashed—carajo /’ exclaimed he, striking the lock 
with vehemence; the touch-hole was cleared with a 
|pricker, the piece repri imed, and the shot sent whistling 
on its errand among the heights of Santa Barbara.” 


The famous El Pastor, General Gaspar de Jauregui, 
to whose division, as being their compatriot, the Cha- 
| pe ‘Igorris belonged, is thus sketched :— 


“Ile is a short, punchy man, with large black whis- 
kers, and an open, good-humoured cast of countenance, 


and is celebrated throughout the province for having 


the handsomest querida and the finest horse in Guipuzeoa. 
The former IT never had the good fortune to see; but 
his horse, a beautiful Andalusian, was the admiration of 
every body as it pranced proudly in front of a battalion, 
and covering its broad and 
glossy chest with spots of foam. This horse was looked 
upon Ww ith a kind of reverence by c Chaps lyorris, who 
were fond of relating anecdotes of its prowess and sa- 
gacity. On one occasion, during « halt on a march, be- 
ing tied to a tree, it contrived to get loose, and galloped 





tossing its crest into the air 


ul hrough the battalion, without upsetting a single pile of 


arms or treading upon the men, who were lying on the 
ground encouraging its pranks and making it gambol 


ubout in the midst of the muskets, till Jauregui himself 


came up, and calling to the horse, led it back to the 
tree. 

“* Gaspar de Jauregui is the son of peasants residing 
nezr Tolosa, and in his youth his employment was that 
of a shepherd, whence his surname of El Pastor. Hav- 
ing entered the army as a private soldie., he rapidly 
passed through the grades of corporal and serjeant, and 
gained his commission; after which, on account of his 
superior intelligence and activity, he was promoted to 
the rank of Brigadier-General. A sincere Liberal, and 
an honest man, Jauregui would long since have obtained 
a higher command, did not the pitiful jealousy of a Court 
in which the accidents of birth are held in greater es- 
teem than the weight of merit, stand in his Way as the 
shepherd, and deprive him of that which it 
confers upon a worthless favourite. Beloved by his 
army, Who look upon him as one of themselves, he is 
feared by the enemy as a man whose honesty and talents 
would put an end to the war, had he the sole direction 
of affairs ; and his kindness of disposition causes him to 
be regarded by the peasantry of his neighbourhood as 
their best friend, to whom to apply for 
ask advice. He is generally to be seen walking in the 
streets with three or four peasants or boyeros accompa- 
nying him, and seldom makes much show of power or 
splendour. These circumstances led the cigar-smoking 
dandies of Cordova's staff to look upon him as one be- 
low their notice, at the same time that they hovered 
about the man whose incapacity and treason were 
wasting the resources of one of the finest countries in 
the world.” 


ac 





son of a 


as-istance and 


This has often proved a fatal mistake in revolution- 
ary wars, and never more fatal than in this instance. 
Cordoy 1 Is also sketched— 

“He was a small, slightly made man, stooping some- 
what in the shoulders ond with a face expressive of no- 
thing save a look of languid discontent, to which a sharp 
twinkling eve gave the characteristic air of a Jew clothes- 
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dealer. 
ing, and impressed the spectator with the idea of a man 
shattered with disease or enervated by dissipation. His 
dress on the three occasions that 1 happened to view 
him minutely, was uncouth and slovenly, consisting ef a 
long brown redingofe, that by its want of shape and fit 
reminded me of Paganini’s, and a scarlet cloth waist- 
coat closely buttoned to the chin by a single row of gilt 
buttons; a small cocked-hat stuck on one side of the 
head, with a cockade expressive of the loyalty wanting 
in his heart; and a pair of worsted hose or leggings 
strapped below the knee, with large silver spurs buckled 
on the heels. When I first saw him at Iarraza, he wore 
a regulation sword of the British Legion, but after 
warcs used one of different manufacture. ‘The red 
Waistcoat, however, seemed to be a great favourite, as 
he seldom appeared without it even on grand occasions. 
He wears no beard or whiskers, but indulges in a pain 
of stunted mustachios on the upper lip, which adds to 
the expression of languid nonchalance predominant in 
his countenance. In a word, see Luis Fernandez de 
Cordova in a crowd, without knowing him to be Duke 
of Mendigorria and Count of Arlaban, and he would be 
taken for a sickly attorney or a discontented tailor.” 


It was in an early stage of the contest that we ven- 
tured to express a strong opinion of the * treache ry or 
incapacity” of Cordova. Our author gives us sufficient 
proof in this volume that his object trom the first mo- 
ment of the landing of the Legion, could have been 
no other than to betray them into the hands of the 
enemy. Whenever he has gone into action with the 
Carlists on equal terms, a retreat has been the conse- 
quence ;— wherever an advantage has been gained, he 
has refused to follow it up. Hear what is said of his 
conduct after the engagement of the 5th of May on 
the heights of San Sebastjan— 


“The peasants brought us word the next day, that 
the Carlists had not only fallen back upon Hernani, but 
had actually abandoned the town, leaving their stores 
and wounded at the mercy of the Legion. Had Gene- 
ral Evans possessed sufficient force, Hernani would pro- 
bably have been taken without firing a shot; but in his 
situation, with the troops exhausted with fatigue and 
encumbered with wounded, the utmost that could be 
done was to level the lines and maintain his position on 
the conquered heights. The Spaniards, instead of 
pouring an army of twenty or thirty thousand men into 
San Sebastian to improve the advantage, displayed their 
usual irresolution and delay, and the traitor Cordova, 
loitering in his bed at Vittoria, contented himself with 
writing a letter of corgratulaion to General Evans, in 
which the jumble of hypocrisy is clothed in the cus- 
tomary garb of bombast.” 


By such treachery and hypocrisy as this, appropri- 
ately assisted by the reckless abuse of the Tory party 
in this country, the efforts of Genera] Evans have bee n} 
foiled. Who could have succeeded! It is impossible 
not to see, at the same time, that the English might) 
have received more cordial support from the great} 
body of liberal Spaniards. So long as the Carlists left} 
therm a house, a dinner, and a bad cigar, they would| 
seem, from our author’s experience, to have cared very | 
little for anything else. 

The account which is given in this volume of the! 


His gait and manners were slow and saunter- 


}Cannan 


- 
2 


unavailing attempts were made to get possession of 
the enemy’s works on the heights. It took a very few 
minutes to crowd the lane in which the autl i's regi- 
ment was placed with dead and dying. A desperate 
eflort, at the point of the bayonet, is at last ventured, 
and our officer, with a great part of his company, rush- 
ing past “ the Lieutenant-General on foot standing ex- 
posed to the fire and waving his sword to cheer on the 
men”—push up the opposite hill— 


“It was here that I saw poor Captain Mould, of the 
10th, lying on the ground mortally wounded, and vomit- 
ing blood from a musket-shot in ‘the chest. Ile raised 
himself up as we passed, and exclaimed, *Oh! water— 
water!’—but not a drop was procurable nearer than the 
town; and though mine was not willingly a deaf ear to 
the entreaty, I turned away in silences from the spec- 
tacle of the dying man, and hurried on to the summit 
of the ridge.” 


After several attempts they sueceed in their imme- 
diate obj ct— 


“At this moment, as we were collecting and arrang- 
ing the men, we beheld a number of Spaniards rapidly 
advancing towards us from the hill already in our pos- 
session. We thought at first that the enemy had taken 
us in rear, but on near approach they proved to be a 
company of the Segovia regiment—the only portion of 
the Spanish troops I saw under fire during the whole of the 
action, ‘Vhe captain, whose name unfortunately I never 
could learn, was as brave and reckless a fellow as ever 
drew a blade. With a small red flag in his hand, he 
leaped the parapet that was before us, and rushing into 
the middle of the ploughed field, he waved his sword 
for us to advance, crving out in French, * En avant ! en 
avant’? We advanced, and the moment the head of 
our small column, composed of Spanish and British in- 
termingled, rounded the corner ot the house, it was 
swept back by a shower of bullets. Three times we 
attempted to charge, and as often were driven back ; it 
was in vain that the officers cheered them on—it was in 
vain that we traversed the ground between the house 
and the brave Spaniard, who stood like a tower in the 
midst of the storm—it was in vain that we expended 
upon them our most endearing epithets of * Lrishmen’— 
* Bog-trotters ’*—* Ragamuflins ’—* Repalers ’—* O’Con- 
nellites’—they stood stock-still, with not a single re- 
sponsive cheer, and the Spanish officer, secing that he 
was not joined, sprang over the hedge into an orchard 
which was covered from the fire. One by one several 
oflicers came up, each with a party of ten or twe nty 
men, and the force behind the house was be ginning to 
swell to a respectable volume. General Shaw was the 
first to arrive, and after him Colonel Fitzgerald with 
two or three companies of the 9th. This was the first 
time we met during the action, and I had a short collo- 
qeyy with him on the state of affairs. * Where’s Major 
7? Wounded.’-—* Mackie ”?-—* Killed’ ——- 
‘Wright ?—* Shot dead.’—* Where’s so-and-so, and so- 
ind so, and so-und-so 7?—* Kill d, w ounded, dead, miss- 
ng.” Such was the state of our regiment at eight 
o’clock in the morning. In the meantime General Shaw 
had been collecting the scattered parties, and putting 
them in order for the charge. Coming up to me, he 
laid his hand on my shoulder, and in his cool, syllabic 


jmanner, as if we had been in the most indifferent situa- 


action of the 5th of May is uncommonly spirited. Weltion in the world, begged me to run along the breast- 


regret that we cannot quote it all. 


After giving the|/ work as far as General Chichester’s Brigade, and ask 


plan of attack, as it was briefly explained to him and him to send up as many men as he could spare to help 


the other officers immediately betore it took place, our|us. 


author describes the beginning of the action. 


Many row lane, running parallel with the breast we 


I instantly took to mv heels down a deep and nar- 
; ) | 
rk, which 
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partially sheltered me from the shot, and found myself; made of blighted corn, so soft and pasty that it would 

at every step sinking deeper and deeper in the mud. |adhere like putty to the wall it was flung against; and 

After several efforts to extricate myself, I went up to the wine the filthiest compound of vinegar, pitch and 

the knees and was thrown forward my whole length in| log-wood that could be offered to a Christian man to 

the mire. My own company which had been watching swallow.” 

the event of the mision thought that was shot but) i o causes ofthis sort that the author ascribes 
6™) Dak ote |the sudden breaking out of desperate sickness at Vit- 


way where the ground was firm, and continued Ulin in eaimanien wits tele a oonienn alee 


course towards the Ist brigade. Plastered with mud‘: ~< 
from head to heel, I presented myself before the genc- is to be noticed. While scarcely a man in the English 


ral and delivered my message. He instantly despatched | Teg'ments altogether escaped this sickness, and a ter- 
two companies, with whom [ returned to our former rible proportion of them died, the Irish regiments re- 
position near the house. ‘This was the last time I saw | ™ained healthy and well conditioned. This is another 
Captain Knight, General Chichester’s a‘de-de-camp. He Instance, we may suppose, In ~ of the charge of 
was standing with his tall military figure exposed to the |their being “alien in blood. It is certain that they 
shot, and as I appeared before him in the ill-favoured|showed a familiarity with bad food, or no food at all, 
guise already described, his eye lighted sinilingly on my |quite unknown to their English comrades. Our au- 
muddy accoutrements, and a friendly nod of recogni- thor says, describing the march out of inhospitable 
tion was all that passed between us. A few minutes} Vittoria— 


after, he fell in attempting to storm the redoubt at the| : . : 
head of a mere handful of men, and his body was found “The Irish had contrived to grow fat and prosper 
after the action cruelly mangled by the enemy, with |“Pon food that had poisoned the rest of the troops, and 
three bayonet wounds in the body and one in the eye. jamid the general sickness of the Legion, appeared like 
On rejoining General Shaw with the reinforcement, 1 * 02 of health on which it was pleasant to dwell. 
found the remnant of the 7th drawn up in close column While the men of other regiments were crawling about 
behind the house, and as much of the 9th as could be i" BTeat Coats, cooking some miserable fragments of 
collected standing a few yards distant, covered partly |Tttons at a smoky fire, the Irish were strutting about in 
by the apple-trees and partly by the breastwork that the sunshine, playing at leap-frog, and pitching stones 
ran in front. Colonel Fitzgerald was at the head of his |** if they were still among the bogs of the Emerald Isle. 
men, and at the signal from the Brigadier to charge, | The first time I marched my company on parade, they 
sprang over the parapet and advanced alone with no-|fitly walked away from me with a vivacity to which I 
thing but a riding-whip in bis hand, in the face of the had long been astranger. The manauvres, too, were 
most tremendous fire I had witnessed during the whole ¢X¢cuted with a smartness that was perfectly delightful 
of the action. ‘The bullets poured upon the ploughed after the slow plodding of the sickly English, and the 
field as thick as hail, and the clods of earth might be charge (when we came to it) was like a row at Donny- 
brook fair, the fastest first, and ‘devil take the hind- 


seen knocked up in little clouds of dust like the * wine, , s : : 
glasses’ on a fish-pond during a shower of rain. The | most, yelling and screaming like a parcel of bedlamites 
men hesitated ;—* Irishmen!” somebody exclaimed, ¢ will Droke louse. It was only by dint of threats and remon- 


you see your old Colonel shot, and not move on to save rnc ae that we at length a in taming down the 
im?” ‘The hot blood of Ireland was stirred, and with |20“ante jeunesse of the Irish brigade to something like 


a cry of ‘ More power to the Colonel!’ they cleared the ithe firm, steady, phalanx-like movement of a well-exe- 
” - cuted charge of infantry. 


breastwork and advanced with levelled bayonets against | 

the opposite line. I had pat reached the Colonel’s side,| The following account of the Theatre of San Sebas- 

and was erossing the field at the top of my speed, when |tian is scarcely consistent with the ordinary notions 

a shot struck me on the left hip, and with a stunning | of Spanish gravity or indifference :— 

shock my heels flew up into the air, at the same time : Ba?’ p : 

that the charging regiment passed over me, and I was! “ The favourite piece just then was a translation of 

left alone, exteaded on my back in the middle of the | La Cenerentola (Hispanice Cenicienta,) the music being 

plain.” ‘the original. This was invariably followed by a Sainete 
A second wound still more effectually disables him, —the broadest description of farce, in which the panto- 

and he narrowly eseapes murder at the hands of the mimic bumps and thumps elicited peals of laughter 


Carlists. The action soon after closed. The victory, from the grave Spaniards. I never heard audiences 
‘roar to such a degree, even in England—the French, 


Gn fe well tnown, wee tharenge and complete, 'who are calm and sedate at a comedy, have no idea of 
“The Carlist commandant of the province, Segasti- it. ‘The Spanish prose plays are generally long-winded 
belza, and the Colonel of the Chapelchurris or White |and dull. ‘Their most agreeable pieces are translations 
Caps, were killed in the engagement, as well as a priest of French vaudevilles, in which they take much delight. 
who, dressed in full canonicals, with a crucifix in his|The ladies are very independent in their visits to the 
hand, had been seen to head many of the charges and to theatre, going alone or in couples in their usual walk- 
encourage the slaughter of the helpless and the wounded. |ing dress and the mantilla whenever the fancy takes 
This worthy apostle was found with a musket-shot in|/them, It is only in moral England that ladies cannot 
his forehead, his hand still grasping the symbol of pardon | stir out by themselves.” 
and redemption which had been desecrated in so blood- ‘ : x 
thirsty a calling.” _The author of this volume is no longer in the Spa- 
; : nish service. In the concluding passage of his inte- 
The general sufferings of the Legion, both in re-| resting and well written book, he alludes to this cir- 
spect of pay and rations, do not appear to have been! eymstance:— 
exaggerated : “ With regard to the writer of this narrative, it may 
“T have frequently had my own scanty pound of beef be said, in conclusion, that, although full of wishes for 
brought on the point of a bayonet, tough aa an old shoe, |a speedy return to Spain, he found on his arrival in 
and reeking from the carcass of some wretched beast | England, that plans for bis future life, which had been 
that had been slain the moment before ; the bread,|commenced before leaving home, had been matured 
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during his absence ; and as it became plainer from day |tinuous narrative, not so much of the events of the cam- 
to day that service in the Legion was no inheritance, he | paign as of his personal adventures during that period. 
reluctantly consented to quit a force in which he had It would have been useless for him to attempt to give a 
met with much kindness, and which, whateve~ may be | military history of the proceedings of the British Le- 
its final fortunes, had in it at least all the elements which | gion, and to confine himself solely to the details of ma- 
deserve success, The British Legion will always be /ncuvres and actions; such a task was less fitted to one 
remembered by him with gratitude and affection, as the | who filled a subordinate situation in the service, and 
alma mater of his military education, and as the army in| whose opportunities of gaining information on military 


which he was first taught to draw his sword in defence 
of a country struggling for its political rights. That 
Spain may be free and happy—that she may pursue 
steadily the course of political regeneration, and be as 
she was of old, when her commerce spread over the 
globe, and her enterprise discovered a new world to con. 
quer—is the prayer of one to whom it will ever be a 
subject of satisfaction, that he has fought in her fields 
aud bled in her behalf. 

It is to be hoped that there are few who will not 
now join in this earnest wish. We should not con- 
clude this notice without stating—in justice to Gene- 
ral Evans no less than to our author—that the services 
of the latter were not forgotten in the “General Or- 
ders of the day” which followed the engagement of 
the heights of San Sebastian. 

[From the Spectator. } 


The author of this lively and agreeable little volume 
saw the first, and, so far as appearances go, pretty well 
the last of the British Legion. He arrived with the 
earliest detachment at San Sebastian, and partook of 
the festivities and drillings of the new comers, as well 
as of the first affair with the Carlists at Hernani. On 
the march, and in quarters at Portugalete and Bilboa, 
he began to taste the hardships of actual service, in 
the shape of wet, fatigue, and hunger. From Bilboa 
he was despatched with a cargo of invalids and sol- 
diers’ wives to Santander; and so missed the opportu- 
nity of bearing a part in General Evans’s counter- 
march to Vitoria. As a set-off, however, he was 
enabled to witness a ludicrous specimen of Spanish 
seamanship, and to visit Burgos in company with a 
batch of recruits and baggage-wagons, that marched 
to Vitoria through that city, performing a counter- 
march of their own to avoid the Carlists, by traversing 
the “ two sides of a triangle instead of its base.” 
Vitoria he passed the winter in safety; and then had 
a touch of the typhus, but not sufficiently violent to 
prevent his bearing a part in the different skirmishes 
that took place in the early spring. When Evans, 
wearied out with the incapacity or treachery of Cor- 
dova, determined on taking the auxiliaries to San Se- 
bastian, and acting upon his own account, our Officer 
of course accompanied him; and was present at the 
brilliant although main-strength affair by which the 
Carlist lines were carried, and the city preserved to 
the Queen. In this action the writer was wounded, 
became invalided, and after he was sufficiently reco- 
vered to bear the voyage, returned home. 

The origin, purpose, and nature of the book, have 
been stated so distinctly by the author, that we cannot 
do better than quote his words. 


“It was the author’s habit,” says the Preface, “during 


é 


movements were but few, than to many other officers of 
superior rank and experience, who, as commanders of 
battalions and brigades, were necessarily conversant with 
the projects of the Lieutenant-General. He thought, 
therefore, that to give a personal account of what he 
himself saw, and did, and felt, with as much of military 
tactics as came within the scope of his intelligence and 
observation at the time, would prove more interesting to 
the reader, and perhaps give a better idea of the nature 
|of the service, than a history in imitation of that style 
of which Cesar is the founder and Napier a disciple.” 


There is this characteristic of a definite plan, that 
it always proves clearness of view, if it is not a gua- 
rantee for the necessary executive ability. On the 
present occasion these essentials are both combined. 
The author very completely accomplishes his purpose. 
What he tells is both rew and striking. In “ rewriting 
his notes,” he has got rid of everything of mere per- 
sonal or individual interest, without losing any of the 
freshness of “first impressions:” his sketches of the 
appearance, domestic habits, and modes of living of 
the Spaniards with whom he came in contact, are spi- 
rited and natural; and his military narrative presents 
the reader with a lively, clear, and faithful picture of 
ithe medley of hardships, excitements, dangers, hor- 
jrors, drolleries, and carousings, which make up war 
jand warlike life. In addition to these qualities, the 

ghout pervaded by a spirit of kindly and 





| book is throu 
good-natured sympathy, more rare and more valuable 
than mere literary accomplishments. It has, more- 

over, another merit—it is not too long; and no endea- 
;vour has been made to extend the materials beyond 
| what they would bear. 

There will be no difficulty in making extracts, for 
almost every page would aflord some pleasant read- 
ing, or some characteristic touches; but we shall prin- 
cipally contine ourselves to passages which throw a 
light on war—genera] or particular. 





CAMP LADIES, 

It was with feclings of the greatest joy and satisfaction 
|that I rejoined my regiment after more than a month’s 
absence; for I was weary of looking after the impedi- 
| menta, and being pestered with the eternal complaints 
|and quarrels of soldiers’ wives. The specimens of the 
| British ** fair sex’? brought over by the Legion were cer- 
|tainly not calculated to impress the Spaniards with high 
notions of our female beauty; and their tattered appear- 
ance, with dirty straw bonnets and blowsy mob-caps, was 
enough to astonish the trim senoras, and put into their 
mouths the often-repeated question, ‘* Whether all wo- 
men in England were like these?” 

The tribes of shoeless Moll Flaggons, from the Green 
Isle, who came over with our Irish regiments, are past 
|all description; and the figure they cut in the rear of a 








| 
| 








his absence in Spain, to write home accounts every week | battalion on the march, with a pyramid of babes on their 
or fortnight of anything new and striking that fell under) backs and a couple trotting on each side, was singularly 
his observation in the course of his wanderings. On| marvellous in the eyes of the natives, who at last looked 
his return to England, the idea occurred to him of re-| upon them asa regular and necessary adjunct to the 
writing these notes, so that, without omitting any of the! British Legion, or as a supernumerary company of wives 
first impressions as rapidly delineated in the intervals of| and waslherwomen to each regiment. How the numbers 
repose from duty, they should be worked up into a con-|that came up with the corvoy contrived to subsist on 
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the march, I never could divine; for as their presence} 
with the troops at that period was contrary to orders, | 
they were allowed no rations, and were totally without 
money, having had no opportunity of receiving any from 
their husbands for the last six weeks. And yet they 
trudged along, through dust and mire, in fair weather 
and in foul, for many a weary league, with light hearts 
and red cheeks, bidding defiance alike to the orders of 
the General and the accumulating hardships of the road, 
until they had the satisfaction of passing the gates of 
Vitoria. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF VITORTIA. | 


My recollections of Vitoria are not of the most agree- 
able. The natural gloominess of the town, added to the 
universal sickness that broke out at this period, gave it 
the look of the city of the plague. The hospitals were 
full of sick and dying; and from dawn of day till set of 
sun the streets re-echoed to the melancholy sounds of 
the fife and drum playing the Dead March as the de- 
parted soldier was borne to his last home. The air 
seemed loaded with fever; and those who marched in 
the train followed with a lack-lustre eye, as if aware that 
their turn was next. The boys in the streets, struck 
with the mournful solemnity of a ceremony which is 
unknown in the Spanish army, paraded up and down 
with sticks reversed, and whistling the funeral anthem; 
the ladies in the balconies caught up the air and con- 
tinued it on their pianos; the very bugles that sounded 
the reveil and advance had a lugubrious sound, as if 
blown by a man in his grave; and at length the Dead 
March in Saul became the on'y piece of music current 
in Vitoria during the whole of the five months the Le- 
gion was quartered there and in its vicinity. 

The number of deaths speedily augmented to such a 
degree that all attempt at ceremony was abolished, and 
the bodies were carried away in carts to the burial- 
ground, where they were thrown six or seven into the 
same hole, Those that died of our regiment were 
buried in a piece of ground outside the walls, called the 
Campo Santo, where we prevailed on the priest to mut- 
ter over a prayer or two, by assuring him that the de- 
ceased was a good Catholic. “Half a loaf is better than 
no bread,” and it was thought that a Catholic prayer over 
a dead Protestant was better than no prayer at all. 

On one occasion, being in command of a funeral party, 
and finding, on our arrival at the ground, that the priest 
had failed in his appointment, I placed a corporal with 
a file of men in the street to waylay the first church-man 
that passed by, and bring him vi et armis before me, as 
I knew that all sorts of excuses would be made, if I fol- 
lowed the more peaceful and reverent mode of request- 
ing him to perform the ceremony. I had not waited 
jong in the church-yard, with the coffin placed at the 
brink of the grave, and the soldiers drawn up in single 
file on each side, before I heard a sort of scuffing and 
noise in the porch, and beheld the corporal fulfilling his 
instructions to the letter, hauling up a refractory priest 
by the skirt of his garment, and explaining to him by 
words and signs, that “soldier muerfo wanted Paternos- 
ter—oficial no quiere stay any longer.” The poor old 
gentleman, who fancied that the heretics were going to 
make an end of him then and there, came very humbly 
to me with his long fore-and-aft cocked-hat in his hand, 
and begged to know what crime he had committed, to 
be seized and dragged up before what appeared to him 
an execution-party of twenty men with muskets and/| 
bayonets, and a grave ready dug to bury him in, Apo- 


logizing for the rudeness of the men, I pointed to the 
coffin, and begged him to perform the funeral ceremony. | 
**Was the defunct a true Catholic?” asked the priest 
with earnestness. “Oh yes, a very good Catholic.” —| 





TWELVE MONTHS IN THE BRITISH LEGION. 


‘¢ Si, si, si, Catholic, Catholic,” murmured the men, who 
were beginning to get impatient; and the priest, satis- 
fied by these testimonials of the orthodoxy of the de- 
ceased, commenced his work in earnest, and had it over 
inacrack, Laying down bis beaver, he put on a black 
silk nightcap to protect him from the damp—* Pater- 
noster, mumble jumble—4ve Maria, ditto, ditto—etcetera, 
eicetera, Amen’’—three signs of the cross, a handful of 
dust, and the man was buricd. 


All the agcounts of the military affairs are graphic 


jand faithful to a high degree; deriving a something of 


both qualities from the inexperience of the writer, 
which prompts him to note down particulars that 
would seem to the veteran mere things of course. Of 
these, the attack on the lines round San Sebastian is 
the fullest and most finished, and conveys a very spi- 
rited idea of all that would fall under the notice of a 
regimental officer, until his career was cut short by a 
musket-ball. The subsequent adventures, however, 
seem to us to possess the greatest interest; so we take 
apartofthem. The “rotary motion,” like a rol] down 
Greenwich Hill, the plump upon the dying body, the 
hairbreadth escape from the Carlists, and other details 
that the reader will not fail to notice, form a truer pic- 
ture of actual war than any general history of battles. 
The second line of defences has just been carried, and 
the Legion is advancing against the third— 


I had just reached the Colonel’s side, and was cross- 
ing the field at the top of my speed, when a shot struck 
me on the left hip; and with a stunning shock my heels 
flew up into the air, at the same time that the charging 
regiment passed over me; and I was left alone, extended 
on my back in the middle of the plain. 

I rose on my feet, but feil down as if pinned to the 
earth by atent-peg. I looked at the wound, and saw a 
neat round hole on the seam of the trousers, from which 
a few drops of blood were slowly trickling out. The 
field was bare, and not a soul in sight except the white- 
headed Carlists, as they rose to fire over the parapet, 
while the splashes of mud that sprinkled over my face 
told me of the vollies that fell around, I gave a roll to- 
wards the breast-work I had quitted, and saw my sword, 


|which had flown out of my hand with the violence of 


the shock, lving at some distance. With difficulty I 
crawled back to the spot, and had just gained possession 
of the hilt, when a second bullet struck my right hand, 
and passing through the fleshy part of the thumb, lodg- 
ed next to the skin on the other side. The pain was 
not acute—it felt like a benumbing shock of electricity. 
A Spanish serjeant passed over my body towards some 
shelter; I hailed him in Spanish, por amor de Dios, to 
raise me on my legs; but, leaping the parapet, he left 
me to my fate. It was now evident that there was no- 
thing to hope for from others; and, with a sort of feel- 
ing of uncertainty like that of a man hanging over a 
precipice by a single thread, | commenced rolling to- 
wards the breastwork; on which I lifted myself with 
considerable pain and difficulty, and swinging my legs 
over the top, tumbled into the muddy lane below. I 
was aware of the danger of sticking fast in the mud; 
and, making a plunge across the path, I seated myself 
on the causeway on the other side, where, being under 
cover, I paused a moment to rest and to consider what 
was to be done, 

The whole extent of the breastwork appeared to be 
deserted, the troops having left it to attack the next 
line; and a couple of dead bodies drenched in blood 
were the only human forms that met my sight. The 
house which had been so often taken and retaken was 
about fifty yards on my left; and to it I directed my 
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eyes in hopes of succour, when a rustling among the, much was trusted to fortune, and futurity, or in homely 


bushes in the neighbourhood attracted my attention, and | English, “to something turning up.” 


a blue-capped head was thrust round the corner of the 
house, eyeing me intently. Presently another was poked 
through one of the windows, as if reconnoitring the 
ground ; and immediately the two Carlists fixed bayonets 
and advanced cautiously with the purpose of running 
me through. It was a fortunate circumstance that the 
two dead bodies were lying near them; for they paused 


As a natural 
consequence of an enterprise undertaken in such a 
spirit, first, impositions were tacitly submitted to, or 
not resisted with sufficient vigour; this of necessity 
gave occasion to fresh encroachments; and they were 
repeated so often, that, after incurring the discredit of 
a failure, subjecting his soldiers to severe and unne- 
cessary privations, and losing more than a sixth part 





a little while to search their pockets, thereby giving me 
time to resume my rotary motion down the hill in the 
direction of the First Brigade. A small bank inter- 
vened; and down it I plunged with desperate resolu- 
tion, falling upon a dying man at the bottom, who groan- 
ed heavily as I passed. The idea occurred to me to 
hide myself under the body; but it was useless, as the 


of his army by sickness, induced by want of common 
necessaries, the General was obliged to do at last, 
when the mischief had happened, what, if done at first 
with spirit and decision, might have prevented its oc- 
currence. There seems, in short, to have been through- 
out, too much of the “ pretty gentleman” system—the 


Carlists had seen me move, and were now in full pur- — yaya the name ©. Whiggism. We sp 
suit. I continued my course, sometimes rolling and| like to be able to compare the correspondence and ol- 
sometimes scrambling on all-fours, with the blood gush. ficial conduct of General Evans, with the specific, 
ing from my hand; and was on the poiut of rising on/ business-like, categorical propositions of Admiral Na- 
my knees to make a last effort in defence of my life,| pier, and his prompt resignation of his command, with- 
when I espied a soldier ef the Ninth in the distance, to| in four-and-twenty hours after he assumed it, when he 
whom I waved my sword to come to my rescue. The} thought a trick was put upon him. Yet there was 
Carlists on his approach hung back, and commenced | nothing to call for such caution and decision, when 
loading their pieces—the man hesitated whether to stand | dealing with the energy, courage, and dogged resolu- 
or run away. It was a critical moment; when, most] tion of Pedro, in comparison with the necessity for 
fortunately, three of my own company came up, who| their exercise against the intriguers, knaves, traitors, 
fixed their bayonets te ay — and dared the ae and imbeciles, who were congregated at Madrid and 
re pes ters Bab rn hed ree towards the house,/ Vitoria, If experience can teach, we should think 

’ , f | General Evans by this time has learned the truth of 

Passing over the passage from the field, we close| the proverb, “ begin as you intend to go on.” 
with the scene in the hospital. 

On arriving at the military hospital, there was great 
difficulty in procuring me a bed, owing to the numbers 
of wounded returned from the field; but at length,| 
through the kindness of one of the dressers, I was laid | 
upon a mattress in a corner of the ward, where my 
clothes were taken off and a blanket thrown over me 
All the surgeons had their hands full of business, and) Bedford, U. S. 
two hours elapsed before my wounds were examined. =: X 

On the bed next to me lay a dying Chapelgorri, with} Attuoven a perusal of Mr. Dewey 8 visit to Eu- 
a wound in the head, from which the blood had flowed | Tope will not induce a recall of the opinion we passed 
upon the sheets and matted his hair into gory locks that| upon it from a few occasional dips, yet the book has 
escaped from under a handkerchief wrapped round the | turned = se reo from what we expected. There 
wound. He was attended by his brother; who seeing me; is more of reflection and less of observation than we 
awake and disposed to talk, told me that the nt a eve looked for: from circumstances that come before him, 
man had been wounded three times before, one of which| the writer deduces lessons chiefly applicable to his 
was at Hernani with the Legion, and that now he feared| countrymen; or from his own European experiences 
he had received his death-wound before San Sebastian. | he passes his opinion on questions of very general in- 
Just opposite was a Lieutenant of our light company, | terest,—as Catholicism, Aristocracy, and so forth. In 
with a ball in his shoulder, casting a responsive glance) choosing his subjects for description, Mr. Dewef, 
of ruefulness at our dilapidated condition i and all down] moreover, is somewhat odd, if not arbitrary ; more 
the ward were men with wounds of every size and shape,| guided by his own feelings, than the intrinsic impor- 
some groaning heavily, some wandering in delirium, and Sones of the ehieete es eo ete aes 

‘ aoe ee i jects. London as a whole, for instance, 
others in the very pangs of death. jand the impression it made, is left out: even his 

Bey of ma yo wes of ne — is — the Le- avn — = limited, _ = —— 
gion from the attacks of the Tories. ‘ith respect to the Colosseum, Cuantrrey’s Studio, the Tower, the 
the gallantry and good behaviour of the men, he is} Thames Tunnel, and Greenwich Fair. His manner 
successful enough; though he adds nothing, as regards/ also smacks of the courteous and popular divine, and 
the class of facts, to those already known from the| reminds one occasionally of a “ discourse ;” and his 
Journal of the Movements of the British Legion. | style, if not consisting of a combination of Dr. Cuan- 
His endeavours to defend General Evans and the su-) xine and Mrs. Hemans, has evidently been formed 
perior officers are not so happy. Judging only from upon their study. 
the public facts which at different times have come] Still these things are rather peculiarities than de- 
before us, the expedition seems to have been under-| fects. By speaking only of that which strikes him, an 
taken without a proper understanding at the outset. |air of reality is produced, very contrary to the making- 
Neither do the various difficulties—financial, moral,| up process of certain authors; and we get, moreover, 
and natural—appear to have been looked in the face ;| the cream of his thoughts. It is well to have the feel- 
nor was the end considerately compared with the) ings and opinions of an edacated American upon Eu- 
means by which it was to be accomplished. Too|ropean things and practices, especially when that 
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The Old World and the New ; or a Journal of Re- 
flections and Observations, made on a Tour in Eu- 
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American is 1 Churchman of Catholic liberality and 
natural good sense. His style is indeed a shade too 
fine, especially when the subject requires more 
strength than flourish; and his fluency sometimes 
tempts him to pour forth his sentiments in a way that 
seems exotic to the livers in this matter-of-fact age, 
but no doubt in America it is considered sober, and in 
Mr. Dewey it looks natural. 

The time our author spent in his tour was nearly a 
twelvemonth. Ile visited England, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Flanders, Switzerland, and Italy ; and having 
no distinct pursuit in view, he appears, and very judi- 
ciously, not to have bustled and fidgeted, and labori- 
ously panted to look after mere sights, but to have 
been guided by the impulses of the time, to have gone 
wherever his humour prompted him, and to have re- 
ceived impressions, instead of going in search of them. 
The following is one of the first. 

One of the first things that strikes the American 
stranger as he lands on the shores of the Old World, is 
the attention and deference he receives from those 
classes of the people whose business it is to minister to 
his comfort—trom innkeepers, proprietors, and drivers 
of coaches, waiters, porters, &c. servants of all descrip 
tions—from those, in short, the breath of whose life is 
in the civility of their manners, It is a strong bond for 
civil behaviour, doubtless, this necessity of getting a 
livelihood and especially in countries where a liveli- 
hood is hard to come by; and it may cause civility 
to degenerate into servility: still, were it not to be 
wished that something of the manner at least could be 
learned in our country ? Not that any class among us 
should entertain a sense of its relation to any other class 
that would be degrading to it—the very contrary. 
There is nothing that is more incompatible with a just 
self-respect than the manners of a churl. No man rea- 
dily respects himself who is guilty of discourtesy to 
others. The waiter who brings me my dinner, and 
stands behind my chair while I eat it, very commonly 
shows in his frank and easy bearing as much self-respect 
as I myself can feel, And the coachman who, when I 
ask him to give me a seat on the box with him, touches 
his hat as he answers, seems to me a far more respecta- 
ble person than the stage-driver of our country, who 
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The Minster, amid the city of York, stands like the 
elephant in a menagerie. Its proportions, too, are so 
| perfect, its character so unique, that it makes upon the 
mind one single impression. You take in the whole 
object, and feel all its overpowering grandeur at the 
first glance of the eye. And yet it seems to me, that if 
‘{ were to live in sight of it a thousand years, it would 
|lose none of the indescribable charm with which it first 
entranced me. Indeed I shall attempt no description ; 
I dare not bring my measurement here. Nay, it ap- 
pears to me that the impression here does not depend 
on any exact idea of size or of parts. It is the whole 
—it makes its impression as a whole ; and you can no 
more receive that impression from the successive sen- 
tences of a description, than you could receive it from 
contemplating in succession the different parts of the 
structure itself, 

There is a sanctity and venerableness about many of 
the English churches, and even those of the humblest 
order, which nothing but time indeed can give to the 
churches of our country, but which time will never give 
to them, un'ess we learn to build them with more dura- 
ble materials than wood or brick. There is something 
in these churches which leads you instinctively to take 
off your hat when you enter them; a duty, by the by, 
of which your attendant is sure to admonish you, if you 
fail of it; and I would that the practice were more com- 
mon than it is among us. 

So it was in Italy; and in Italy too he exhibits a 
Christian charity and a philosophic liberty, very oppo- 
site to that spirit which characterizes many divines of 
these establishments, which Hume held to be neces- 
sary evils for the prevention of fanaticism. If Mr. 
Dewey be a fair sample of the voluntary principle, it 
works as ApamM Srru predicted it would work—in 
the production of a spirit of candour and moderation. 
Many of the passages, as in the following extract, are 
|so blended with the current of his narrative, as scarcely 
7 admit of independent extract; but the spirit of cha- 
lrity is visible throughout, yet without any compro- 
imise of his own faith. Mr. Dewey expressly states 
|his opinion that Catholicism is not “the religion of 
actual and active life; the religion of contemplation, 
and fancy, and reverie, and sentiment, but not the re- 











often answers with a surly indifference, as if he did not ligion of self-restraint, and of a strict conscience, and 
care whether you sat there or sat any where at all. Both of a rigorous virtue.” But what an answer does the 
the cvuachman and the waiter are looking to you, for «| following fact give to the frauds and forgeries, the 
gratuity, it is true, in payment for their attentions; but) cant and blasphemy, of the reverend diatribes we have 
it is a fair compact, and degrading to neither party ;' been stunned with at home! 
and, for my part, Lam as willing to pay for civility as| ; s P 
for my dinner. One would like to buy not only his! December 29. had an interview to-day with the Ree- 
dinner, but some reasonable chance of digesting it; and|tor and some students of the Propaganda. I learned 
that is hard to do when one has to digest slovenliness, from them, that this celebrated institution for propa- 
gating the Catholic faith is governed by a board of 
; Be _ {twenty Cardinals; that its income is about one hundred 
In saying that Mr. Dewey had no distinct pursuit, thousand dollars* per annum ; and that its present num- 
we were correct; but his profession gives him an ob- ber of students is about one hundred, of whom thirteen 
ject, and that is the church and religion generally.|are from the United States. The Rector is a German 
Wherever he goes, the sacred edifice of the place and Count, apparently not more than thirty years of age— 
the mode of performing service are the first things|M. Reisach; and the young gentlemen with whom I 
that claim his attention; and that, perhaps, in an un-;met were the American students. We had much con- 
der degree, if it were not for his graceful manner and versation upon various topics for two or three hours; 


the subdued animation of his style. Here is his ac- some minutes of which I shall just note. They stated 
count of York Minster. |the surprising fact, that the Pope’s annual expenditure, 


. , F for personal and household* purposes, is only fourteen 

DP sayeth ap 9 re “y ‘the aie —— ‘thousand dollars. They ridiculed the idea that he has 

mae oO obenuggielg ey ty pa ey we sent, as has been alleged, the sum of one hundred thou- 
worth a pilgrimage to see it. It is the only building ! 


have ever seen in a city that stands up and out so com- 
pletely for the surrounding mass of buildings, that it is, | * It was three hundred thousand dollars before the 
from every quarter, distinctly presented to the eye./ French were here, 


negligence, and ill manners besides. 
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sand dollars, from his private purse, to America; nor|the boys would collect in America, and the very dogs 
has the Propaganda, they say, ever expended on Ame- would bark at spectacles that pass me every moment ; 
rican missions more than thirty or forty thousand dol- men and women on every side begging : women with 
lars. On the subject of exclusive salvation, they stated children in their arms, imploring charity for God’s sake; 
a doctrine, saving a little tinge of assumption, as liberal | yes, innocent childhood is here, involved in the common 
as any one could desire. It was, that sincere conviction | mass of misery, and that is the hardest of it to the spec- 
of being right must spread its shield over all those who jtator. Indeed, I have seldom seen any thing more 
eutertain it. The assumption lay in an implied reser-|striking or touching than a child sleeping in its mother’s 
vation of rightful supremacy for the Catholic Church ;!arms amid all this surrounding turmoil of distress. It is 
but they distinctly held, that if man should leave the |actually picturesque, if one may say so: the image of 
Mother Church from sincere and honest conviction, the | repose amid noise and turbulence ; innocence amid vice 
dissent was not to be deemed fatal. and wretchedness; unconscious ease on the bosom of 
. . |suffering ; helplessness imploring even more patheti- 

In that part of the Journal relating to Italy, there § | cally than the 3 an and estar Siaenee of satel s0- 
a good deal of criticism on paintings and statues; licitude. No doubt, there is a good! deal of acting in 
not learned or artistical, to which accomplishments | 415. system of beggary. For instance, I saw a litle girl 
our author makes no pretension, but general and de-| last evening seated on the curb-stone of the side-walk, 
scriptive. Of this the account of the Dying Gladiator | ang holding in her arms a sleeping infant, but holding 
may furnish a fair specimen. We may, however, ob-|a candle at the same time so as to exhibit the infant to 
serve, that, as a general rule, criticism of this kind is/the best advantage. This is going on the stage pretty 
rarely trustworthy, depending as it does so much upon/early. What the receipts were do not krow, but they 
the temperament, imagination, and even humour of doubtless expected to be repaid the outlay of lights and 
the critic. wardrobe and something more. 








December 12. have been to-day through the mu- 
seum of the Capitol again, and have become a convert 
entirely to the common opinion about the Dying Gladi-| The change in passing from France to Belgium at 
ator, The truth is, I did not take time enough before, | Baisieux, just before entering Tournay, is very striking ; 
and especially not enough of that mental time, which is|altogether in favour of Belgium as to neatness, com- 
quietness, ease of mind, leisure of the thoughts, to re-|fortable appearance of living, and houses; though I 
ceive the impression. The gladiator has fallen ; but|thought there was rather a Flemish heaviness about the 
with the last effort of his unconquerable resolution, he | faces of the people, neater and more comfortable as 
supports himself with his right hand and arm, and seems/ they were. 
to contemplate his sad fate with firmness, but with a| Every where on the route, but especially in Belgium, 
feeling of inexpressible bitterness, It is not, however, | the women seemed to do as much and hard and various 
the bitterness of anger ; for death is in his face, and it} work as the men: they tramp about in wooden shoes, 
has tamed down the fiercer passions, and left no expres-| which adds a double appearance of heaviness to their 
sion inconsistent with its own all-subduing power, | movements, and almost of slavery to their condition. 
Though he appears as if he might be a man of an humble} The country is very rich and well-cultivated ; but it im- 
and hard lot, yet there is a delicacy spread over the| pressed me with a strange feeling of melancholy all the 
stronger features of his countenance, that makes it al-| while, for there seemed nothing in it but toil and its 
most beautiful ; you feel as if there were more than the | fruits ; no intelligence apparently in the general coun- 
whiteness of the marble in his pale cheek. But while|tenance; no leisure, no agreeable-looking country 
he thus yiells to his fate, while the bloed flows from | houses, or cottages embowered with trees ; no gardens 
his wounded side, and the pulses of life are faint and|with people walking or sitting in them; no person hav- 
low, yet he still sustains himself; his hand is firm and|ing the air of gentlemen or ladies riding or walking out 
strong ; his brow is gathered into an expression of un-/as we entered or left the villages and cities ; and the 
conquerable resolution, as well as of unavailing regret ;| cities and villages not wearing an inviting aspect, with 
and although, when you look at the parted lips, it seems}close narrow streets, irregular, old, obstinately fixed in 
as if you could almost hear the hard breathing that is-|stone against all improvement, and filled with men, 
sues from them, yet about the mouth there is, at the| women, and children, without one being of attractive 
same time, the finest expression of indomitable will and | appearance among them—almost without one, 
invincible fortitude. In short, this is the triumph of 
the mind over the sinkings of nature in its last hour. 
Everything here invites your respect, rather than your] The people generally look more contented than our 
pity : and even if you should find yourself giving a tear people. It would seem from appearances, xs if there 
to the dying gladiator, you will feel that it is given quite | could not be much want among them; and yet there 
as much to admiration as to sympathy. are many beggars. ‘There is not the sentiment of 

There are, however, other things in the Old World|shame about begging that there would be with us. 
and the New, besides art and religion or remarks on| Beggar boys and girls, very comfortably clad, too, will 
manners. The author sketches, or rather touches off, J the carnage and run along, singing out in a plain- 
things and persons with spirit; and the circumstance eee See "Un sous, Monsieur, pour Charité ; appe- 

; . ’ . é -,- |rently calculating that importunity will succeed though 
of his being a stranger gives a novelty to many of his 


eaten Ae : r | 4 his sub- all other appeals fail, There is certainly something 
comments. As @ specimen of his manner and his SUD) >. touching in the tones of the French tongue. I 


jects, we close with a few miscellaneous extracts. have seldom felt any thing of this sort more than the 
plea of a poor fellow I metin Litchfield (Eng.) I 
said to him, for he was a young man, “ You look as if 

Dublin is indeed a fine city, and filled with noble| you could work.” He seemed to understand my objec- 
mansions and showy equipages; but alas! all is marred|tion; and I am sure he annihilated it, as, the tears 
by this dismal-looking population. Full half that I meet| coming to his eyes, he said, “Je suis étranger, pauvre, 
in the streets very shabbily dressed, many in rags,—}malade.” And yet what to do, one knows not ; for this 
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indiscriminate giving must be bad, and thus unscrupu- 
lous asking and clamorous importunity are shocking. 


The chief drawback on these two volumes are the 
points already mentioned,—a disposition to sentiment- 
alize, and the American nature of many of the reflec- 
tions. This last, however, was designed: indeed, 
the main object of the author was “to offer to his 
countrymen some of the thoughts which the Old 
World had suggested to his mind concerning the 
New;” so that, if remote to English readers, they 
cannot be considered as a blemish. Take it altoge- 
ther, Dewey's Journal is a delightful mixture of facts 
and Reflections. 





From the Spectator. 


Tour from Modern Athens to the Loire and La Ven- 
dée in 1835; interspersed with novel and interest- 
ing remarks ; addressed to the judgment, not to the 
prejudice, of Mankind. By Alexander Marjori- 
banks, of Marjoribanks. 


Mr. Marsorisans, the “ laird of that ilk,” is gifted 
with much shrewd sense, great independence of opi- 
nion, and a judgment of more soundness than compre- 
hension. He is perfectly free from conventional, and 
what in a Scotch laird is stranger still, from national 
prejudice ; he is a Radical in politics; a Liberal in 
creeds ; a traveller by disposition. His observation, if 
not altogether sharp, has the effect of sharpness, from 
the off-hand manner with which he states what he 
sees; and his style, though bald enough, has a spice of 
pungency, from its plain-speaking character. He is 
so unskilled in authorcraft, that he tells whatever he 
sees or thinks, if he holds it worth telling; and so 





TOUR FROM MODERN ATHENS TO THE LOIRE AND LA VENDEE. 


among the Protestants as well as Catholics in these coun- 
|tries, is the great day for dancing and all other innocent 
jamusements, after the service of the day is concluded. 
How that “ enlightened” nation the Scotch could have dis- 
j}covered that there was a sin in those who felt inclined for 
| partaking a little of this innocent amusement after divine 
jservice on a Sunday, I have been always at a loss to find 
jou ; as they pass hundreds of drunk people on the streets 
on that day, particularly on the streets of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, who are cursing and swearing perhaps at the 
same time, and fighting with each other like savages, with- 
out feeling the least emotion ; while if any person happen 
to sing a harmless song, whistle two or three notes of a 
still more harmless tune, or put their feet into a position 
which these tyrants think improper, they become almost 
frantic with rage; and the drunken mob of Edinburgh 
(who, instead of being called the Modern Athenians, 
should be called the Modern Barbarians) actually once at- 
tempted to break into a house where they heard sacred 
music playing on a Sunday. 


ECONOMICS OF THE BALL-ROOM, 


There is one custom in France at public places which 
we would do well to imitate in this ecountry,—which is, 
that a gentleman can ask any lady to dance with him he 
pleases, without the necessity of any introduction, and no 
iady can refuse to dance with any person who asks her. 
A stranger, in this way, without knowing a single person, 
can get any lady he chooses to dance with him. The mo- 
ment, however, the dance is over, they deposite them again 
on the seats from which they took them; and do not pa- 
rade them up and down, as is the custom in this country, 
and where, if you fall in with an ugly girl, you have to 
parade her up and down all night, without one single ray 
of hope, or even chance of escape. 


SLY FARMERS AND PRUDENT FATHERS. 
The farmers around Chalonnes are all rich enough to 





smal] a respecter of persons or fastidiousness, that he 
places every one in his book whom he considers 
worthy ofa niche. Thus qualified and accomplished, 
our hard-headed friend started from the Modern Athens 
on a tour through La Vendée, by way of the Channel 
Islands: having reached Nantes, he turned round, and 
got to Edinburgh via London and Liverpool; and on 
reaching his own capital, he published his Travels; 
the first impression of which was sold “ in three days 
—three days as glorious to him as the three days of 
July were to the French.” 

As the writer apparently does not search into the 
depths of things, he merely notes this “ unprece-| 
dented” facet, without attempting to account for #t. It 
might indeed be solved by the amusing nature of the 
book ; but as the author's literary reputation was not 
high, we suspect the cause must be sought for in the 
character of the man. His friends would naturally 
buy the volume to see what kind of a book Marjori- 
banks of Marjoribanks could write; his opponents 
amongst the Saints would get it to read what he said 
of them. And truly neither party will be disappointed. 
His friends will have got a very funny little volume, 
—an olla podrida of facts, thoughts, incidents, good 
old jokes, and odds and ends of the Laird’s reading. 
The Saints in Scotland will get some hard hits from 
a fighter who pays more attention to execution than 
elegance. 

As a warrant of what we have said, let us take a 
few extracts. 


| 


DANCING bETsus DRINK. 


In France, and all the other countries of the Continent 
of Europe, people dance chiefly by daylight ; and Sunday, 





buy the land they rent; but they prefer laying out their 
money at some distance from home, for fear of having 
their rents raised, and retain the utmost simplicity of ap- 
pearance and manners, as well as great frugality in living, 
though they can give their children probably two or three 
thousand pounds in marriage. Indeed, the French in ge- 
neral would blush to be guilty of that strange and incon- 
sistent mixture of meanness and pride which so frequently 
influences English parents to bring up their daughters 
with all the habits of affluence, and then suffers them to 
go portionless to their husbands’ arms or to remain single 
for want of such means of support as might authorise a 
prudent man to venture on taking a young woman for his 
wife whose education and pursuits are only adapted for 
expensive society and frivolous pleasures. When the 
French give nothing with their children, it is fur the best 
of all reasons—because they have nothing to give; but 
they do not add to the inconvenience of privation, the folly 
of bringing their children up in such a manner as must 
make them ten times more susceptible of it, more impatient 
under it, and infinitely more incapable of surmounting it. 
TOBACCO FACTS. 

A great deal of tobacco is grown in the country round 
St. Malo. It requires a licence from the government to 
grow it, end no one individual gets more than a small 
plot. No more than thirteen leaves of tobacco are permitted 
to grow from each stem. ‘The whole has to be sold to go- 
vernment, who manufacture it themselyes. The leaf of 
the tobacco reminds me a good deal of the spinnage leaf, 
only that it is larger. 


CHEAPNESS OF FRENCH LAW. 


I met with an English gentleman of the name of Mr. 
T. D. Hill, from 23, Southernay, Exeter, in Devonshire, 
and who had been living at Nantes for some wecks, from 
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whence he was to proceed to Italy. He introduced me to From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


an English gentleman who had resided at Nantes - IX! Grundriss der Seelenheilkunde : yon Dr. K. W. Ide- 
FR SAD ESS Gelinas menmenee is enn tase to *oW) Jer, Privatdocent und Lehrer der psychiatrischen 
how cheap law is in France. He took a lease of the house | Klinik an der Friedrich Wilhelms-Universitat, tect 

where he resided, and there was a regular lease granted) “\!!™) a Mit serge elk wet whe = 5 
to him containing various conditions. In the transaction | nischem Mitgliede des Koniglic hen Caratorii tur 
of the business, the owner of course had to give his in-| die Krankenhaus-angelegenheiten, dirigirendem 
structions to the man of law; there were two meetings be- Arzte der Irrenabtheilung in der C harite, &e. &e, 
tween him and the lawyer; there were two copies of the' (Elementary Outline of the Treatment of Insanity, 
lease, and two copies of a schedule naming the various fix-| by Dr. K. W. Ideler, Private Teacher, and Teacher 
tures left in the house by the proprietor : and now, reader,} of Psychiatric Clinic at the Frederick William’s 
what do you suppose that this French lawyer charged for! University, Technical Member of the Royal Cura- 
drawing up these four papers, for the stamps upon them,| torjum for Hospital Affairs, Directing Physician of 
for witnessing the execution, &c.?—Hear and reflect:| the Department for the Insane at the Hospital 
Charité, &c. &c.) Berlin. 1835. 


neither more nor less than six franes fifteen sous—that is,| 
five shillings and sevenpence-halfpenny! Yes, five shil- : NEA ; 

lings and sevenpence-halfpenny for four instruments, two| Tue first volume of this work, which is all that has 
of them stamped, giving a man full, complete, secure, and| yet reached us, contains a system of Psychology. The 
legal possession of a respectable house and good garden.) treatment of Insanity is to furnish the subject-matter of 
Five shillings and sevenpence-halfpenny, (what a satislac-| the second. It seems but just, before speaking of the au- 
tory repetition for our law-paying fellow-subjects!) for’ thor's method of treating diseases of the mind, to give a 








writing which in England and Scotland would cust as 
many pounds at least! Nor is the price, important as that 
may be to many, the smallest of the advantages which the 
French people possess in such proceedings ; common sense 
and common patience are not outraged at the same time} 
that the pocket is picked, as is the way in the country de- 
scribed by the tax-devourers as “the envy of surrounding 
nations.” Any one could peruse the principal document 
in two minutes; for though brief—sixty lines written 
upon two small quarto pages—it contained all that was} 
necessary to the full possession of the property ; and, what 
is still more unusual in England and Scotland, it could be 
COMPREHENDED as well as read; for it had none of those in- 
numerable aforesaids, whereases, neverthelesses, notwith- 
standings, hereinbeforementioneds, &c., which serve to 
cover and waste an acre of parchment, tire and perplex 
the reader, and make the very ink turn pale as it were 
with the unprofitable labour—unprofitable at least to any 
but the lawyers themselves, who not only gain in the first 
instance by the price of such documents, but frequently 
reap a second harvest from the litigation to which these 
tautological and incomprehensible sentences necessarily 
give birth. 
A REASON FOR DISSENT. 

When I resided at Runcorn, there was a woman of the 
name of Mrs. Johnston, who gave the best reason for pre- 
ferring one place of worship to another that I have heard. 
Mrs. J. having left the Established Church and gone to 
the Methodist chapel, was asked her reason for so doing ; 
to which she replied, “ That it was on accouut of her pie 
being exactly ready when the Methodist chapel came out ; 
whereas, when she attended the church, it was always 
overdone.” It would appear that Mrs. J. indulged herself 
on the Sundays with a pie (not a bad Sundays dinner,) 
which she put into the oven when she went to church, and 
as the morning service of the Church of England is rather 
long, she found that her pie was always too much done 
when she came out, and not so juicy as she could have 
wished. The Methodist service is rather shorter, and her 
pie was done to a T. This pie, very properly decided 
Mrs. Johnston's religion. If people were all as simple- 
hearted and as candid as Mrs, Johnston, and would bring 
themselves to believe, as she evidently did, that if the heart 
be rightly affected there was less difference between the 
different modes of religious worship, than between a pie 
being overdone or underdone, there would not be so much 
quarrelling about religion. 





preliminary account of his view of its healthy and dis- 
eased conditions. ‘The former, it is plain, must rise 
out of, and find its only explanation in, the latter. 
The work before us is rather a description of moral 
and mental phenomena, than an inquiry into their 
essential nature and intimate relations; or, perhaps, 
it would be better to say, that he does not consider 
the nature of the elements of the human character to 
be his province, so much as their operation. 

In contemplating the human character, the most 
prominent phenomena are seen to be those resulting 
trom the operation of the impulses of our moral na- 
ture, which constitute its foundation. These impulses 
are not discovered by reflection, nor are they depend- 
ent on reason; they are prior to both. ‘They form 
that which we denominate the character. They are 
manifested at first, as the consciousness of a feeling, 
which is, as it were, at a loss for expression. They 
require their possessor to seek for a sphere of activity 
calculated for their developement and manifestation. 
A man never discovers from reflection the course 
which he is destined to follow, but from the impulse 
which he receives from his mora] nature. These im- 
pulses are all necessary to the present condition of 
mankind ; it is only their excess, or want of develope- 
ment, which constitutes evil. We call them, a love 
of honour, of gain, of life, of freedom, or, we denomi- 
nate them according to the object towards which they 
impel us; religion, ambition, &c. 

Of course all these impulses are in being long be- 
fore our consciousness can give any account of them. 
Nor are we indeed ever conscious of more of them 
than we have vested in action. ‘The soul is only con- 
scious of its activity ; its contemplation never extends 
beyond the sum of powers which are, or have been, in 
operation. Thus, an impulse slumbering in the soul 
has no existence for the mental sense. When it 
wakes, it often fills even its possessor with astonish- 
ment. A false explanation of the mental phenomena, 
which these impulses give rise to when waking, or 
when partially roused, led to the doctrine of innate 
ideas. Between the depths of the soul, where all is 
more or less hidden and unknown, and its surface, 
where consciousness extends, there is often but im- 
perfect and sometimes no communication. 

Over the impulses Reason has only a very partial 
sway. She often attempts to change the character, 
but her influence is never profound. She has fre- 
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quently succeeded in demonstrating, to her own satis-;the interference of reason. But this Jatter must not 
faction, the nothingness of religion. But our moral/eneroach too much on the independent rights of our 
nature cannot be finally deceived on the subject which| moral nature, This is a delicate point. Men gene- 
interests it most. Logical demonstration cannot af-| rally err in cultivating their understanding, to the ne- 
fect, for a moment, the existence of that faith, which|glect of their impulses, or, in following one of the 
is founded in the character itself. Daily does reason| latter blindly, without the aid of light from the former. 
prove to demonstration the vanity of riches. But,| The proper guidance of our impulses by reason is the 
often, whilst declaiming against them, she is obliged| grand problem of our lives. But let us still remem- 
to find means to satisfy the desire of acquisition, The,ber, that the latter ought to take a certain direction 
impulses may be checked and modified, but never at the behest of the former, and not dictate one her- 
eradicated, whilst particular forms of thought are not self; that she should not be allowed to paralyze en- 
grounded necessarily in our nature, and die succes-|thusiam, nor to deliver the activity prisoner to a too 
sively away. The former are always in the van of sober prudence, because the nobler impulses only flou- 
reflection, which can often only judge of and correct rish in elastic independence. 

them by their consequences, He is doubly unfortunate, whose impulses are strong 

The only true consciousness we possess of an im-|and whose understanding is confined. The latter is 
pulse is furnished by the ideas it gives rise to. These,| then compelled to call upon the imagination for aid in 
therefore, whether they be combined logically by rea-| planning what the character demands, and hence 
son, or fantastically by imagination, are the only legi-|those incongruities and insonsistencies arise, with 
timate key to the .essential nature of the character.;which every-day life abounds. For, seeing that the 
These primitive ideas are communicated by the im-| nature of such an individual impels him to an object, 
pulses to the understanding, in order that the latter and his understanding cannot instruct him how to ob- 
may seek for a sphere of action, in which the former |tain it, he is sure to lay hold of fantastic means, and 
may find their natural destination. For if it were not| mistake his position altogether. 
for these ideas, they would never arrive at manifesta-| In opposition to reason, whose province it is to 
tion. We should only feel that we were urged some-|school the wants and wishes by which our impulses 
where, without being able to denote the direction. |show themselves, the imagination creates for them a 
The faculty of interpreting every shade of an impulse | world, in which to revel in ideal satisfaction, embel- 
by corresponding ideas is a matter of education, and|lishes for them the future with glowing colours, and 
is capable of great perfection. Supposing this faculty | promises them a brilliant career. It is from the pic- 
not to be cultivated by an individual in whom religion | tures with which it abounds, that the youth first learns 
is a powerful impulse; as he has no definite idea of in what direction he ought to proceed, for, before 
what he wants, he is sure to fall, more or less, into| Reason arrives at an active age, imagination alone 
superstition. The relative force of the impulses with|reveals to him the constitution of his moral nature. 
which we are born, and which constitutes the indivi-| Reason comes up subsequently to discover the means 
duality of our character, remains more or less valid|of fulfilling the indications which imagination pre- 
for life. For reason is powerless when she attempts sents. But, without the enthusiasm with which the 
a radical change in our nature. She constructs, but|magic of the latter inspires him, he will never be ca- 
she cannot create, she controls, but she can never|pable of great achievements. 
destroy. Naturam furcd expelles, tamen usque re-| We cannot but pause a moment here, in order to 
curret. rescue enthusiasm from the equivocal estimation in 

Every impulse is capable of unlimited develope-| which it is too often held. True enthusiasm implies 
ment. In this law is expressed the grand character-|a harmony of all our impulses, each active in its 
istic of mental phenomena, distinguishing them radi-|sphere, and each lighted on its path by reason. Its 
cally from those of matter, by which, therefore, they| highest expression is the creative activity of genius. 
can never be explained. If we analyze the impulse| But the mask of enthusiasm is often assumed by the 
which is the source of our favourite ideas, we ulti-|egotist, in order to gratify more completely some sin- 
mately recognise a want of our nature, which keeps/gie, selfish impulse. Thus, the political adventurer 
giving to the understanding problem after problem to/ affects to dedicate all his powers in harmonious con- 
solve, and which never lets it rest. Without this|cert with the general weal, whilst he is, in fact, only 
primary want, the understanding never arrives at pro-|seeking food for his self-love. The same obtains of 
found conviction, but finds satisfaction in the loose|the fanatic, the essence of whose religion is self-wor- 
and superficial combination of common-place truths.|ship. But the extravagance of these impostors ought 
The more systematic thinker, without depth of moral|never to be laid at the door of enthusiasm. On the 
nature, easily degenerates into a sophist, for he who| contrary, seeing that such extravagance denotes dis- 
is not impelled by the living love of truth, never feels| cord of the character, and subordination of the higher 
the insufficiency ‘of that which has hitherto been dis-| impulses to the Jower, and that enthusiasm essentially 
covered, and, consequently, never strikes out boldly a| requires the contrary relation, they ought rather to be 
new path of his own. esteemed radical and absolute opposites. 

We have stated that every impulse is originally} Having treated of impulses as the ultimate ele- 
blind, giving rise, first, only to an indefinite desire, ments of our moral nature, we now come to the feel- 
though subsequently, to corresponding ideas. We/|ings, which express the state of those impulses. Each 
have to add, that it ought always to be enlightened feeling may be referred to an individual impulse. 
by the understanding as to its object, and to the con-| The former denotes the condition of the latter, and is 
ditions necessary for its manifestation in action. Now, either encouraging or disheartening, according as the 
wherever an enthusiastic and impetuous nature hur-|impulse be checked or furthered. When it pursues 
ries on to action, without waiting for a clear conscious-| its career uninterrupted, it gives rise to a feeling of 
ness of its wants, we have particularly to insist upon|pleasure. When its operation is checked, a feeling 
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of pain is produced, which excites a reaction against 
the obstacle. A given impulse, exceeding its natural 
bounds, necessarily checks the operation of another, 


and the pain which is thus produced is called remorse. | gratification becomes the business of life. 
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\clothed, the latter take refuge in an ideal world, where 


they find exclusive satisfaction in imaginary success. 
The pleasure which is experienced in this fictitious 
This state 


The violence of remorse is in proportion to the force |is sentimentality, and its votaries are called men of 


of the impulse which has been wounded. It is only 
when we allow the higher impulses to overpower the 
lower, that we escape the feeling of remorse. The 
painful state of mind induced by the latter is gene- 
rally described as having its origin in the workings of 
conscience. It is an error, or a figure of speech, 
which attributes to the latter an independent exist- 
ence. Moreover, it is no universal absolute judge. 
Its power varies according to the force of the impulse 
which has been injured, and it cannot be said to exist, 
where the nobler impulses, having been deadened, 
feel no longer the pain trom injury which we deno- 
minate remorse. ‘The object of remorse is to depress 
the aggrieving impulse by re-acting on it, in order 
that reason may effect, with greater facility, the work 
of correction. But in this she scarcely ever succeeds, 
because, generally, men either render her entirely 
subservient to their all engrossing impulse, or, where 
she preserves independence enough to oppose it, they 
reject her interference altogether. Where she effects 
correction, it is by calling forth the energies of the 
aggrieved impulse, and assisting in claiming for its 
interests respect from the aggressor. But, too often, 
when the interests of our honour, for instance, have 
been injured by the predominant operation of a selfish 
impulse ; the pleasure which we feel in the gratifica- 
tion of the latter is such as to preclude the perception 
of efficacious remorse. 

Every impulse which enjoys a free course of activity 
is accompanied by a feeling of pleasare. The degree 
of pleasure indicates the intensity of the impulse. As 
it is a property of the latter to give rise to ideas, cor- 
responding, in their nature to its direction, and in their 
number to its intensity, we come to the conclusion, that 
the higher the feeling of pleasure, the fuller the flow 
of ideas. But the mere feeling of pleasure can never 
be the object of life; at most, it can only show that 
that object is being fulfilled. 

Here, we come to touch upon the distinction which 
is practically made between the man of feeling and the 
man of action. One man is said to act according to 
the dictates of his understanding,—another, under the 
coatrol of his feelings. But the difference lies in the 
different force of the impulses in the respective indi- 
viduals. When one or more of these latter are strong, 
and deeply rooted in the character, they force the in- 
dividual to march straight forward to their object, and 
he cannot, consequently, loiter in his course, to luxu- 
riate amongst the feelings with which their operation 
is attended. Such aman hastens to his journey’s end, 
and, his mission being that of fulfilling an essential 
condition of his nature, he cannot afford time to lie 
down amongst the flowers of the pleasant way-side. 
This is the man of action. He lives in the aspiring, 
endless developement and manifestation of his mora! 
impulses, and not for the feelings which are of trifling 
and finite importance. But where impulses are not so 
deeply rooted in the nature, the necessity of striving 
to satisfy them by action is not so profoundly felt. Life 
becomes a journey without significance, and without a 
philosophical end. When the character is so weak as 
to shun reality, where alone is to be found the vest of 
action, in which the impulses of our soul ought to be 
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feeling. Men of action are rather inclined to hide 
their feelings, in order that they may not be suspected 
of acting merely to gratify them. it is not to be sup- 
posed that they do not feel even more intensely than 
other men. People of the coldest exterior often burst 
into the wildest passions, when an impulse is violated, 
to whose gratification they had devoted all their pow- 
ers. No feeling ought to be a motive of action. We 
do not say that it may not produce actions which are 
denominated virtuous, but we affirm that they are no 
signs of virtue in the individual agent. Many think 
they atone for crimes by suffering from remorse. This 
is an error. Remorse, in itself, is no virtue; it is only 
of value where it leads to active reformation. It is 
much easier to indulge in it, than to subdue it and act 
according to the lesson it has taught. And this latter 
practice is the only one conformable to duty. 

A grand error of our age is to develope the impulses 
with which we are endowed, not for the object which 
they ought to attain, but for the feelings which they 
may produce. We have seen this practice prevail, in 
the form of sentimentality, in individuals on whom it 
is in a manner forced by their weakly constituted cha- 
racter. But where it is adopted by all classes of so- 
ciety, it becomes a formidable vice, and may lead to 
terrific results. Such a practice constitutes the effe- 
minate degeneracy of our mora] nature, which charac- 
terises the luxurious decay of civilization. In such a 
state, all impulses are developed, but none is actively 
manifested. As the individual feelings become guides, 
the universal standard of truth and virtue can never 
be practically acknowledged. Whilst ideal generosity 
is indulged in, the real impulse is often sacrificed to 
selfishness, The gross sensation of pleasure is al] that 
Epicureans live for. Still they are generally the se- 
verest judges; they demand unnatural purity, just as 
their writings are full of flimsy characters, made to 
combine all imaginable perfections, and still to partake 
of sensuality enough to render them favourites with 
the vulgar public. Of these wretches, each sees the 
worthlessness of the others, but all are satisfied with 
themselves. Lies are the current coin of such socie- 
ty, truth is unpardonable pedantry. Originality of 
character becomes odd affectation, for the forms of 
society and the caprices of fashion are to level every- 
thing to one tame standard, in order that no imperti- 
nent superiority may render jnanity jealous. But, 
though thus united against all elevated endeavour, 
each reserves to himself some sneaking plan to awaken 
envy, and obtain a paltry distinction. Everything is 
fashion by turns, religion and atheism, politics and 
philosophy, illumination and mysticism. Women go- 
vern, because they best understand the art of dissimu- 
lation, because they best communicate elegance to 
manners, and because their favours are the highest 
prizes which pampered sensuality knows. At last, 
however, such insipid debauchery becomes too stale, 
and the want of strong excitement makes itself in- 
stinctively felt. Hence, the desire of violent emotion, 
whether it be wrung from the contemplation of actual 
horrors, from bloody dramas, or frightful romances, in 
short, from anything which can rouse our impulses, so 





as to allow us to coquet with the feelings they produce. 
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This is the prostitution of our moral nature to the; clined to action, and that impulse, not reflection, may 
basest purposes. When the literature of the day takes) be her guide and judge. 


the stamp of such society, it paves the way to the | We now come to the consideration of the nature of 
madhouse. For, thus, clear judgment is beguiled by the passions. We define passion to be the despotism 
phantoms, all industry consumed in idle reveries, ex-|of a single impulse. Whenever an impulse has grown 
perience undermined by groundless doubts and cap-|out of its healthy limits, engrossed in its interests all 
tious misgivings, so that the mind is left without the powers of the soul, deadened the other impulses, 
ground to stand on, and sweeps, without support, in a/or enlisted them in its service, it becomes a passion. 
void. What is the life of a madman but romance, The number of passions, therefore, is indicated by the 
which excludes from him entirely, as it does from number of impulses. When one of the former has 
many partially, a calm view of reality, preventing fully asserted its mastery, all internal opposition only 
him trom seeing what hurts and what suits his soul, serves its purpose by rousing it to such intensity that 
leading him astray from practical prudence, keeping | it easily imposes upon reflection a sophistical subser- 
him a prisoner to his feelings, and striking him with| viency. A sense of past experience, and not the voice 
mental blindness ! |of reason, is the only sure check to passion. When 
After considering impulses and feelings generally, the operation of the latter has once been followed by 
we have next to inquire into the modifications of our punishment, the individual will recollect the fact when 
mora! nature which are due to sex, The first grand he may be on the point of yielding to it again, and 
point in which the female differs from the male is, that such recollection may restrain him, though he may 
her reason never embraces and comprehends the inte- have forced his reason to come to the conclusion, that 
rests of her mora! impulses. To speak familiarly, she he would be justified in obeying his sovereign impulse. 
obeys the latter, without reasoning upon them. This Here we have the basis of the true theory of punish- 
organization enables her to answer promptly the nu- ment; the more modern ones are pseudo-philanthropic. 
merous and repeated appeals to her affections, which! We must be careful not to confound the essential 
are made by her duty and situation. Thus, she may | nature of passion with those wild and unconnected fits 
be said to cultivate the heart, and she acquires a tact of passion, which answer to the vulgar idea of it. 
and sagacity, where the affections are concerned,| Instead of being devowd of reason, consummate pas- 
which logic never arrives at. Medical philosophers sion has all reason under its sway. Instead of being 
have universally promulgated the opinion, that the inconsistent and unconnected, it is characterized by 
organization of women has no other object than resolution, stedfastness, and consistency. The fits of 
that of the propagation of the species. But the psy-| passion or rage come under the head of feelings, and 
chologist is compelled to indicate their due limits to| indicate a temporary condition of our nature, when 
material explanations of the significance of sex, in/some mighty impulse has been painfully mterrupted 
order that women may not become a mere amplifica-|in its career. Then, when the passionate impulse is 
tion of the uterine system, and thus lose all moral) possessed by the feeling of rage, it is true that con- 
importance. sistency vanishes, and that reason, which was formerly 
To give a definition of the sexual relations, we must| subservient, is now in utter abeyance. 
keep in mind all the bearings of our nature. All sen-| We shail best illustrate the general nature of pas- 
sual motives which connect themselves with individual | sion, in contemplating some of its varieties. 
impulses serve the latter only as vehicles by which| Religious passion is the most terrible, because the 
they may arrive at practical manifestation, but the impulse out of which it grows is often but scantily 
grard original importance of our moral impulses, as|represented by the definite ideas, whose aid is required 
the foundation of the social system, lies quite out of all by the understanding to educate and guide it. Yet in 
connexion with the laws of material existence, and |the place of individual ideas we have here universal 
cannot be explained by these. Therefore, behind the|revelation. But this pure source of truth scarcely 
material form of sexual difference and its evident ob-|ever reaches the mind undefiled by ambition or bigotry. 
ject lies a moral expression of the same, which only | Consequently, reason but too often schools the impulse 
finds a practical application in the former, but is in no) by the aid of some cruel dogma, or lets it run wild in 








wise contained, or exhausted, in it. For, seeing that 
a union of a!l moral qualities, of which many are so 
mutually contradictory and incongruous, was impossi- 
ble in one individual, nature divided them between the 
sexes, which thus ‘orm, according to the beautiful de- 
fin.t.on of Plato, the two halves of a whole, and which 
naturally tend toa union, where the one may complete 
the other. The cold systematic understanding of man 
would drive everything to extremes, overreach itself 
in calculation, and, after developing only one side of 
our nature, would find itself in perpetual contradiction 
with al! that belongs to the other, if the soft affections 
of woman did not teach him that reason, alone, is in- 
sufficient for the int'mate recognition of truth. In- 
deed, to answer the numerous appeals to her sympa- 
thies, and to remain faith{ul to the law which devotes 
her more to others than to herself, she must necessa- 
rily want all the predicates of the male character. 
Hence, geniality in science and originality in art are 
denied her, in order that she may not be unduly in- 


obedience to the dicta of fanatics. 

Religious passions have very little to do with the 
form of belief, inasmuch as they can be kindled by 
any: they are always to be traced to the original con- 
stitution of our moral nature. Even a truly pious 
mind finds real satisfaction in the weakest and false- 
est conceptions of the Deity. And, seeing that the 
religious impulse makes men entitely dependent on 
the divine Jaw, or what is taught them as such, the 
priest obtains unlimited empire over them, by arti- 
ficially fostering the fear they entertain of a God re- 
presented to them as an angry despot, and by refining 
on the remorse which they already feel for the slight- 
est transgressions, til] their lives become nothing but 
suffering. 

All who believe themselves inspired of God are out 
of the bounds of ordinary morality. For as the voice 
within them, which they suppose to cone from Hea- 
ven, is nothing but the ardent and involuntary expres- 
\sion of impulse, which it is beyond the reach of reason to 























tame or rectify, such individuals are consigned to the} 


care of a blind guide, which may easily take the most 
prejudicial direction. But these are not the onl) 
fruits of mystic conventicies. They create an indis- 
position to act, they render the mind unfit for anything 
but idle contemplation, and not only induce extrava 
gant susceptibility and puritanical mopishness, but. 
seeing that the spirit which pervades them is monoto- 
nous and wearisome, their votaries sigh for religious 
exercises, in which the vanity and restless discre- 
pancies of their nature may find satisfaction, and for 
which their perverted understanding is sure to dis- 
cover a command in some passage of the Bible tor 
from its connexion with the rest. 

The religious passions, by intimate combination 
with others, often form real monstrosities of our mo- 
ral nature. Such is religious pride, which, assuming 
a supernatural holiness, seeks only to make others 
idolize itself. Of this vice we find examples in the 
Bramins of the East, which would receive our admi- 
ration, if we were not conscious of their ignoble source. 
But our every day saints are prevented by the police, 
or by the fear of the mad-house, from running into the 
extremes with which former history abounds. Al! 
they can do is, to place themselves high in the favour 
of the Deity, look down with incredible disdain upon 
those whom they designate of this world, spit their 
fanatic venom at every innocent pleasure, anathema- 
tize every religious opinion which does not square 
with their own, and prophesy the destruction of the 
world, which is to perish in a hell of sulphur, like 
Sodom and Gomorrha. The pride or self-delusion, 
which is not embarrassed by the most flagrant incon- 
sistencies, sufficiently explains their exempting them- 
selves from all works of Christian love towards a de- 
generate race, and their indulging even sensual pro- 
pensities under the mask of a severer morality. 

The fanatic is the despot of the soul. His object is 
no other than that of destroying the moral and mental] 
constitution with which God has endowed us, and 
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Virtue acts nobly in obedience to the law which we 
| suppose to represent universal truth, youthful enthu- 
|-iasm to realize its own ideal, and love on account of 
ts object. 

As the health of the corporeal system consists in 
the harmony of the vital powers, so does that of the 





moral system in the harmony of the impulses. The 
practical denomination of moral health is morality. 
Passions, therefore, are diseases of our moral nature, 
To view them as often necessary, and, in many cases, 
alutary, was reserved for mocern liberalism, whose 
ndignation Is roused a8 S00N a5 4 Cueck Is prope ec to 
gnoble propensities or headlong passions, and which 
nly sees perfection in the unrestrained developement 
of every impulse, careless of the ecucation of any. 

Let us finally protest, once more, against the con- 
founding of passion and enthusiasm. ‘The former in- 
plies complete discord ; the essence of the latter is 
perfect harmony.* 

We pass now to the treatment and cure of the pas- 
sions. The elder German p-ychologists contend, that 
passions, once developed, become essential elements 
of the character. They assert that a man under their 
dominion cannot be cured, because he will not. Ac- 
cording to them, therefore, the executioner alone can 
hope to combat them with efiect; and madness, 
springing out of them, can be chained and awed, but 
never subdued. But this doctrine, which very gene- 
rally prevails, is calculated to drive the physician to 
despair. Let us inquire if we have really no means 
of effectually curing the madness of passion. Reason 
is impotent, because, as we have already said, the pre- 
vailing passion keeps her in slavish dependence. We 
have even seen that the opposition which she may 
make is actually calculated to carry passion beyond 
its ordinary limits. But though reason, which in 
these cases is the refuge of the vulgar, is of no avail, 
still our plan of operation is perfectly plain. Inasmuch 
as every passionate condition of our nature is caused 
by a false relation of our impulses to each other, in 








transforming the creative and reproductive soul into a 
spiritless automaton, obedient to every impulse from 
without. In short, the end and aim of his exertion is 
mental suicide. 

An ostensibly passionate love of freedom is often a 
disguise for an ignoble principle. The young are es- 

ially prone to denominate all self-sacrifice slavery. 
Vhat they understand by liberty is, the licence which 
permits an impulse to grow into a passion. After in- 
troducing discord into their own nature, they think 
themselves capable of founding universal freedom, 
though it cannot exist without perfect harmony. Most 
of the apostles of freedom are themselves in slavish 
subjection to a single, selfish impulse. 

Much of the passionate philanthropy of our time is 
of a more or less selfish nature. 


**The most disinterested, the purest, and the noblest 
of mankind, from an enthusiastic idea of virtue, and a 
plan for realizing happiness, is very often as much dis- 
posed to proceed arbitrarily with individuals as even 
the most selfish despot, because they both comprise 
within themselves the object of their exertions, and be. 
cause the former, who models his actions to suit an idea 
of his own, is nearly as much opposed to the freedom of 
others as the latter, whose ultimate object is himself.*” 








' 


* Schiller, 





which one or more have engrossed al] the powers of 
the soul, so as utterly to oppress the rest, the process 
of cure presents usa twofold problem, which is, firstly, 
to reduce the predominant impulses to their healthy 
measure, and, secondly, to awake and excite the others 
to such an extent, that a general equilibrium may be 
again established. 

The old method of cure fails in leaning exclusively 
on restriction and repression. It is true that these 
are primarily indicated; it is also true, that they are 
sometimes al] that is required; where, for instance, 
the impressed impulses are elastic enough to assert 
their rights as soon as the pressure of opposition is re- 
moved. But, in the majority of cases, the impulses in 
question have been injured by the passion which has 
risen and grown ut their expense,—consequently, they 
require excitement and re-invigoration. Often, when 
the favourite passion is apparently suppressed, it con- 
tinues to work on in secret. This is always to be 
feared when former inclinations are backward in show- 
ing their force. The individual tries to conceal his 
passion, in order to watch his opportunity of indulging 


* This position, for the expression of which our phi- 
losophic terminology is insufficient, would stand thus in 
German, Die preg on gicht dem Gemithe eine még- 
Uchst einseitige, der Enthusiosmus cine méglichst vielsei- 
lige, Richtung. 
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it. Often, indeed, he is not aware of it, for, as we 
have before remarked, our consciousness does not ex- 
tend far into the depths of our nature. 

The means of cure, therefore, must be fuund in the 
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vanced further than the principles of irritability and 
sensibility. But it is plain that these cannot be pri- 
mitive vital powers, because, as they never make their 
ippearance till after the animal tibre has been formed, 


they can have nothing to do with the process of for- 
mation. Our object here is not to determine what 
these vital powers essentially are, but to prove that 


soul itself. ‘The law of nature, by virtue of which all 
operations tend, when undisturbed, to harmony and 
health, will assist our efforts. In short, to give this 
law play, by combating the discordant oppressor, and | irritability is not one of them. Their intimate nature 
rousing the discouraged oppressed, and the grand in-|is but imperfectly known. The best image we have 
dications, and not any foreign Jaw of concord, which of them is furnished by the operation of the imponder- 
the physician without is to bring, by a series of ma- abilia; more especially by that of the electro-magnetic 
n@uvres, into the suffering soul. | principle—only that the formative principle of the hu- 
We have now arrived at the second division of our;man organism recomposes as well as decomposes, 
subject, which treats of the relation of the soul to the| whilst the power of electro-magnetism is confined to 
body. Before entering into its strict consideration, decomposition. We denominate the decomposition 
we will succinctly discuss the supposed absolute de-|and recomposition of the animal fibre the vegetative 
pendence of the former on the latter. We allude to process. On this process the operation of all faculty 
the doctrine of materialism, which teaches that the/and all function is based. In producing the animal 
moral constitution is only an expression of the phy-| fibre it produces also, as we have before stated, irrita- 
sical. Our opinion is, that whoever glances for an bility. Now, the consumption of this irritability af- 
instant at the impulses of our nature, and at their re- fects the integrity of the vegetative process, that is to 
lation to each other and to the understanding, must say, should it be too promptly or too slowly consumed, 
come to the conclusion that their end and aim lie|the process of decomposition and recomposition is so 
quite out of the range of organic mechanism, and that affected, that abnormal structure may be the conse- 
their operations constitute them a world of indepen-|quence. Finally, irritability is consumed in every 
dent phenomena, es the effecting of the latter|act of moral and physical life. 
may be aided or impeded by the structure of the body.) Our province now is to describe how mental and 
Further, every mind differs, and the difference is not moral phenomena can so consume the stock of irrita- 
partial or accidental, but consists in a quite original) bility that, in the first place, an adequate quantity 








constitution of the whole. Who dares to say that 
these innumerable fundamental differences between 
mind and mind are wrought by trifling modifications 
of the nervous system! We know nothing of these 
modifications; in health, we cannot discover the 
slightest variation in its structure or composition, and 
by this nothing are we to explain the wonderful di- 
versity of human character! Materialists assert that 
there can be no activity without an organ, as if all 
plastic activity must not be antecedent to the struc- 
ture which it calls into existence. To be consistent, 
they must show us how thought is produced by the 
chemical proportions of the cerebra] substance, how it 
may be possible that a little more sulphur in the albu- 
men of the nervous fibre may produce a Newton, or a 
larger proportion of hydrogen a Socrates. They are 
bound to admit, too, that, by changing these chemical 
proportions, either by diet or medicine, it is possible 
to transform an ass into a genius, and an assassin into 
a hero of virtue. Or let them show that the differ- 
ence between the mental capacity of Napoleon and 
of an imbecile may possibly correspond with the dif- 
ference in the specific gravity of their cerebral sub- 
stance. As they make the mind depend entirely on 
the body, and as the latter fares worse in civilized 
countries, in order to be consistent, they are bound to 
consider, like Rousseau, civilization an evil. Some 


may not be left for the effecting of physical pheno- 
mena, and that, in the second, the vegetative process 
may be so disturbed as to cause an abnormal structure 
of the animal fibre. 

The mental phenomena are not carried on merely 
| by the aid of the cerebral substance, as substratum to 
the immaterial power. Were this the case there is 
no reason why, during the process of thought, all the 
functions of the body should not be carried on with 
their usual activity. The truth is, that the irritabili- 
ty which is essential to the function of digestion, may 
be conducted by the nerves from the stomach to the 
brain, and there be employed as the vehicle of 
thought. 

Muscular activity stands in the same antagonistic 
relation to deep thought. Kant observed, that the fa- 
tigue of the latter was very much greater during 
walking. At the end of a long day’s journey on foot, 
one is not only incapable of reflecting on, but even of 
Properly perceiving, the beauties of a new region. 

‘o some, these explanations may savour of mate- 
rialism, but we have never denied that mental pheno- 
mena do not demand a materia) substratum, though 
they are effected by an immaterial power. Moreover, 
should the former, which we agree to call nervous 
fluid, principle, or irritability, be in an abnormal con- 
dition, it is plain that it cannot correspond with the 


half admit this, in asserting that it carries within itself| motion of the latter; in other words, the active mani- 


the germ of decay. They deny the mind an inde- 
pendent existence, on account of its intimate connexion 
with the body ; would they then deny plants an inde- 
pendent existence, because they cannot live out of the 
soil, and because they receive from it innumerable 
modifications ! 

We now pass to the relation of the soul to the body, 
or rather to the modifications which it is capable of 
effecting in the latter. Of course it operates upon it 
by affecting the vital powers. Since the time of Hal- 
ler, the general idea of the vital powers has not ad- 





festation of mental power is dependent, to a certain 
extent, on the condition of the nervous medium, 
When the powers of the soul, instead of being vest- 
ed in thought, are absorbed by a powerful impulse, 
the nervous irritability is , but, instead of bein 
concentrated in the esia, it flows to the exte 
senses, and generally to the peripheral terminations 
of the nerves. It is necessary to hold fast the con- 
trast which the general state now presents with that 
which it exhibited during abstract thought. There is 
an elastic feeling in every limb, inviting, as it were, 
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to the manifestation of the impulse and the venting of 
the irritability in action. Hence the tendency to 
words and voluntary motion. Hence loud laughter 
and ae grief. Hence, also, the torment 
which the raving madman suffers when, in order to 
tame his precipitate will, we forcibly prevent its ma- 
nifestations. 

The effects of this increased general irritability are 
shortly visible in the different systems of the body. 
Indeed, it is the rapidity with which the circulation is 
affected by the impulses which has led some theorists 
to place their seat in the heart, and to deny thet they 
= on it indirectly through the general nervous irrita- 

ity. 

When the impulses of our moral nature are in a de- 
pressed instead of an excited condition, the effects pro- 
duced are the reverse of those last described. In the 
first place, we observe a diminished capacity of thought, 
and a sluggish state of the irritability. The power of 
perception in-the external senses is limited. ‘Thought 
itself is confused; the figures of the imagination flow 
into each other. The memory takes in the smallest 
space of the past, is fragmentary, and presents capri- 
cious associations of ideas. 

This diminution of nervous activity finds a material 
expression in a feeling of desolation and oppression, 
sometimes in a state of apathy bordering on want of 
consciousness. At its test extent, it produces 
paralysis. It is especially felt at the centre of the 
ganglionic system (at the solar pleus) as a weight, 
and as a feeling of anxiety at the scrobiculum cordis, 
which communicates itself thence to all parts of the 
body. It is plain, that a continuation of this state 
may vitiate all the secretions, and produce chronic 
diseases of all the chylo-poietic viscera. The circula- 
tory and respiratory systems show, both of them, 
symptoms of the general oppression. The weak de- 
gree of innervation of the heart is shown by the palpi- 
tation which congestion produces, and the slowness of 
the breathing has to be compensated by sighs. The 
effect of this depression of the nervous principle on 
the vegetative process is still involved in mystery, but 
it is apparently connected with the production of car- 
cinomatous and encephaloid matter. 

When an impulse is aggrieved, its natura] reaction 
against the aggressor constitutes anger. Let us exa- 
mine the effect which this state of our moral nature 
is capable of producing on the body. We have con- 
sidered moral affections, which elevate or depress the 
irritability. It is the characteristic of anger to act 
upon it in the secreting organs, in such a manner as 
to cause a vitiation of the secreted fluids. It is not, 
therefore, a mere stimulant. It can deprave the sa- 
liva, milk, and gall. Children have died in convul- 
sions of the milk which they have sucked from the 
breasts of angry women. A case is on record of one 
which expired suddenly, as if struck by lightning. 
Bnt such catastrophes only arise when anger is mani- 
fested in the shape of fury. 

Vexation, by which we here mean anger debarred 
from active manifestation, is often more prejudicial 
than the latter passion. Anger can exhaust itself 
even on lifeless objects, but vexation, being necessa- 
rily confined, often protracted, acts upon the vegeta- 
tive process, and has a great share in producing num- 
bers of chronic maladies, 

Here, we cannot but pause a moment to express 


class of works of painting and sculpture. 
sent Ministers have shown their desire to do this, and 
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sphere of the soul, which floats throughout the corpo- 
real edifice, have the greatest share in the origin of 
those diseases respecting the primary nature of which 
modern pathology is quite in the dark. It is exclu- 
sively occupied in dividing the body into different 
systems, on which it calculates the prejudicial effect 
of bad nourishment, imperfect clothing, unhealthy tem- 
perature, &c. But the question has never been an- 
swered, why these circumstances affect only certain 
individuals. To say that it depends on the irritability 
of the individual is an answer certainly, but not even 
a step towards an explanation. Whence this diver- 
sity*of irritability! It is mere assumption to state, 
that of itself it differs so much in different persons 
and at different times in the same individual as to ac- 
count for the weak, powerful, or negative effect of a 
morbid agent. The true physician supersedes the ne- 
cessity of such an unjustified assumption, by connect- 
ing these different states of the irritability, as effects, 
with the states of our moral nature as causes. The 
most palpable proof of such relation is the law, by vir- 
tue of which contagion is impotent, when it is met 
with courage, and omnipotent when it encounters 
fear. , 
We have already described passion to be a state of 
discord of our moral nature, in which one impulse do- 
minates und extends itself, to the prejudice and at the 
expense of others. In its first stages, an internal 
struggle is its necessary attendant. This struggle in 
the moral nature must be expressed also in the physi- 
cal, and the state of the Jatter which it produces is 
strictly analogous to that brought about by secret vex- 
ation. It keane the irritability and saps the foun- 
dation of life. All kinds of functional anomalies are 
the consequence. 

But the operation of deep-rooted passions is espe- 
cially betrayed by morbid modifications of the vegeta- 
tive process. The structure of the whole body often 
displays a general degeneration. Hence the various 
forms of cachexia, and hence the innumerable varie- 
ties of complexion, which indicate that the body has 
long been suffering a morbid change from an habitual 
moral disease. 


From the Spectator, 
FINE ARTS. 
PLAN FOR GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGEMENT OF ART. 


It is superfluous at the present time to use any argu- 
ments to prove the necessity of national patronage of 
fine art, and the expediency of the Government taking 
some step to promote the production of the highest 
The pre- 


indeed have partly carried their intention into effect, 
by the foundation of a School of Design ; which is on! 
the first of those measures that will probably result 


from the labours of the committee appointed to con- 
sider the subject. The Second Report of the Com- 
—_ has not yet appeared; but in the mean time, 
ra 


e question of state 


tronage of high art has been 
ised by Mr. Haydon 


“ Appeal,” which appeared in 


a 


our columns last week. Although matters merely 
personal to the writer and having an indirect con- 
nexion with the subject are mixed up with it, there is 





our conviction, that the storms agitating the atmo- 





one suggestion which is deserving of consideration, 
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though it is nota new one. It is that the new Houses employment those whose works gave satisfactory proof 
of Parliament should be adorned with paintings of of their ability to enter into the competition, and to 
subjects from English history, and, we would add, with determine the nature and extent of the share of com- 
statues and busts of statesmen, orators, and patriots. missions to be appropriated to each. Models and 
It would indeed be a reproach to the taste of the na- sketches of the various statues and pictures should be 
ton, if so magnificent a pile of architecture were un- first exhibited publicly; and if the number of designs 
adorned by the productions of the sister arts of paint- selected for execution were not sufficient, a second 
ing and sculpture. The opportunity is too obvious to/exbibition should take place of the fresh ones. A 
be neglected; and if any arguments were needed to|grand exhibition of all the works, when completed, 
show the efficacy of such a mode of developing the| would enable the public to form an opinion of the 
talent of native artists, the result of the recent com-|united talent of the artists, and would give the judges 
petition for the building itself furnishes one. There|a final opportunity of rejecting any unsatisfactory 
would be this difference, however—that in the cas® of| work; allowing to the disappointed individual a remu- 
painters and sculptors being employed, not one only! nerating price tor his labour, or the option of executing 
but many would bevefit, and these arts receive an im- another, if his talent were such as to warrant his 
pulse of most powerful effect in raising the character|baving a second chance. 
of the British school. We have given this rough outline of a plan for en- 
However far removed may be the works of our na-/listing the combined energies of the whole body of 
tive artists, from that intellectual excellence which/artists in a great national undertaking, merely by way 
painting and sculpture are susceptible of, there still|of showing the practicability of the scheme, without 
exists talent sufficient to do credit to the genius of the! pretending that the plan is perfect in all its details. 
nation and to justify its employment on such an occa-;The matter of expense we have not touched upon: 
sion. Indeed, had similar opportunities been made the question ought to be determined without reference 
available on former occasions, the talent of the body to the cost. The outlay might be gradual and the 
of arts might have been of a much higher average; execution of the scheme progressive, provided some 
and it would be a very bad reason for not employing definite plan were first laid down. 
them now, that their talent is not sufficiently great,| 
when no national encouragement has been directed to| NEW PRINTS. 
its developement. The painters at one time volun-| Wilkie’s picture of “The Spanish Mother,” exhi- 
teered to decorate St. Paul's with pictures gratuitous-|bited at Somerset House two or three years since, has 
ly, but the Bishop of the day put his veto on it. This|been engraved in the line manner by Raimbach; who 
tact, and the circumstance of so many pursuing the|appears to have bestowed the utinost pains and skill to 
practice of painting historical subjects in despite of] produce a faithful, spirited, and forcible translation of 
the small encouragement there is even for the greatest|the painting. The subject is a young mother seated 


talent in this the highest branch of the art, are proofs 
sufficient that our artists are at least not deficient in 
lofty aspirations and endeavours to realize them. That 
a public meeting of their body has not been called to 
petition the King and the Legislature to employ them| 
on this occasion, may be accounted for by the apathy 
of the Royal Academy, whose influence, unless exert- 
ed in furthering such a proceeding, would insensibly 
operate against it. ‘This is the vice of the Academy— 
that it not only does not exert itself, but paralyzes the 
energies of others. 

In order to show the amount of talent available to! 





on the floor playing with her child, a fine Puck-taced 
urchin, who has flung his arm round her neck, and is 
strenuously endeavouring to pull her backwards to- 
wards him, as if he were coaxing her for a sword to 
match the drum that drags at his heels. The action 
both of the child and mother is admirably expressed : 
the child’s face is full of arch playfulness, and the mild 
pleasure beaming io the mother’s beautiful counte- 
nance makes a delightful picture of maternal endear- 
ment. The faces and costume do not strike us as be- 
ing peculiarly Spanish ;{indeed the mother would pass 
very well fora bonnie Scotch lassie. But this matters 


the production of historical pictures if called for by the little, except in reference to the title. The original 
country, we will mention such names as occur to us at|pieture was one of the most vigorous and finished ef- 
the moment, who have exhibited specimens of their|forts of Wilkie’s powerful pencil; and the engraving 
ability in the higher walks of the art. There are Al-|from it is highly wrought, and gives due effect to the 
lan, Boxall, Briggs, Etty, Eastlake, Hart, Haydon, colouring, texture, and genera! effect of the painting, 
Hayter, Herbert, Hilton, Howard, Hurlstone, Land-\as well as the expression and character of the design. 
seer, Leslie, M*Clise, Wilkie,—all painters in oil of|The only objection that strikes us is a hardness in the 
proved talent in design and execution; and there are}flesh tints—a prevailing defect in modern line en- 








besides a number of young artists whose powers have 
been indicated though not developed, whom a great 
occasion might call forth into distinction. There are 
many scenic painters, moreover, who might be appro- 
priately employed; such as Arnald, Callcott, Jones, 
Roberts, Stanfield, Turner, Witherington. And among 
sculptors, we have Baily, Campbele, Carew, Chantrey, 
Gibson, Hollins, Joseph, Lough, Legrew, Moore, Pitts, 
Rossi, Sievier, Sharp, Westmacott, Wyatt, &c. 

The beneficial effect of the employment of artists, 
both to the arts and the country, would greatly depend 
upon the way in which it was apportioned. A com- 
mittee of competent persons might be appointed, in the 
first instance, to select from among the candidates for 








gravings. 
The two finest pictures of the historical class that 


Wilkie has produced—namely, “ John Knox Preach- 
ing,” and the “ Maid of Saragossa,”—are in.a very 
forward state under the engravers’ hands. 





Wilkie’s popular picture of “ The Penny Wedding” 
has given an extensive celebrity to a national custom 
now become obsolete. The Penny Wedding derived 
its name from the circumstance of each of the guests 
contributing his “ penny fee” to the cost of the provi- 
sions and whisky so abundantly dispensed during the 
festivities, which lasted three or four days. The scan- 
dal that commonly followed these revellings led to 
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their being put down. Mr. John Grant (late of the 
Elgin Courier,) unwilling that an old Scottish custom 
should pass away without some memorial of its cere- 
monials, has delineated in six aquatint plates the prin- 
cipal scenes: these are “The Feet Washing,” “ Meet- 
ing the First Foot,” “The Bride’s Welcome Home,” 
“Phe Wedding Dinner,” “The Shamit Reel,” “ Throw- 
ing the Stocking ;” which are accompanied by let- 
terpress descriptions. ‘The plates have no pretensions 
to notice as works of art; but satisfactory testimony 
to the merit and fidelity of the representations 1s 
gwen by Sir David Wilkie. 


From the Examiner. 


Histoire de Gil Blas de Santillane. Par Le Sage. 
Ornée de 600 Vignettes, d’aprés les dessins de M. 
Gigoux. Parts 16 and 17. 

(Euvres Complétes de Moliére, Avec gravures sur 
bois par Tony Johannot. Parts 10 and 11. Paris. 
Paulin: Lendres, Hooper; Thormas. 

The Adventures of Gil Blas de Santillane. Trans- 
lated from the French of Le Sage by T. Smollett, 
M.D. Embellished with 600 Engravings on Wood, 
from the original designs of Jean Gigoux. Parts 1 
and 2. 

L' Ingénieux Hidalgo Don Quichotte de la Manche. 
Traduction nouvelle. Par M. Louis Viardot. Ornée 
de Huit Cents Vignettes, d’aprés les dessins origi- 
naux de M. Tony Johannot. Parts 1 and 2. Lon- 
don: Dubochet; Tilt; Hooper; Thomas. 


These are charming editions. The few who have 
mever read Le Sage, Moliére, or Cervantes, will read 
them now; aad old lovers will turn to them with a 
new passion. The example given in the Gil Blas, of 
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figures of the famous knight are vulgar; the staringly 
absurd is all we can think of as we look at them; 
we long for something of the stately and remantic, 
which is distant far away. This is indeed to read Don 
Quixotte miserably; for well does M. Viardot remark 
.on the subtle union which is presented in its wonder- 
ful pages, of laughter and emotion, the burlesque and 
sublime. The assertion of the merely satirical pur- 
pose of Don Quixotte has long been exploded in Eng- 
lish criticism. Why should Cervantes sit down to 
satirize the “long-forgotten order of chivalry.” It 
would be nearer the truth to say that he sat down with 
more than a half desire to exalt and to revive it! At 
al] events, we may assure M. Johannot that the artist 
who cannot manage to insinuate into the most appa- 
rently ludicrous situations a certain something of pa- 
thos and dignity, should not attempt to illustrate Cer- 
vantes. We confess that we can only recollect one 
English artist who really accomplished it. You laugh- 
ed at some of Mr. Stothard’s scen#s from Don Quiz- 
‘otte, but you might as well have shed tears. How 
{pathetic was the awkwardness of the chivalrous Hi- 
dalgo, as he danced before the Duke and Duchess! 
Wherever Don Quixotte does not appear himself, 
M. Johannot is successful. His Rosinante is good, his 
Dulcinea is good, his Dapple is good. There is plenty 
‘of the cunning, and not enough of the credulous, in his 





| version of the immortal Sancho, but it has very great 


|merit, aud looks uncommonly well in a letter-piece. 


(See pp. 144 and 152, &c.) 

We must add a word of very cordial praise on M. 
Viardot’s labours. The translation is executed with 
singular care, and the notes are new and very valua- 
ble. The life of Cervantes is as complete as any we 
have seen (though we can scarcely forgive M. Viar- 








embedding the illustrations in an English text, we dot’s correction of the pleasant mistake that Shak- 

hope to see generally adopted. So wonderful the ge- speare and Cervantes put off mortality on the same 

nius of the men, that their works have become the day,) and the following passage of criticism on Don 

property, not of those countries only which were ho- Quixotte is so original and so well expressed, that we 

nonred with their birth, but of the whole civilized cannot forbear quoting it:— 

world! When shall we have an English translation in 

some degree worthy of Moliére?! | 
The happiest illustrations are those of M. Gigoux. 


** Je crois bien qu’en commengant son livre Cervantés 
‘n’eut d'autre objet en vue que d’attaquer avec les armes 
: oan du ridicule toute la litterature chevaleresque. C’est ce 
He thoroughly appreciates the humour of Gi! Blas. qu’il dit formeliement dans son Prologue. . D’ailleurs, il 
He sketches Costume with . knowledge and gusto suffit d’observer les negligences étranges, les contradic- 
scarcely imfetior to Le Sage’s own, As we glance tions, les étourderies, dont fourmille la premiere partie 
through his delightful designs, we feel that they could gy Don Quichotte, pour trouver dans ce defaut (si toute- 
not possibly be made to illustrate any book but Gil fois c’en est un) la preuve manifeste qu’il le commenca 
Blas. They could not be written to afresh. All his dans un moment d’humeur, dans une boutade, sans plan 
figures, whether of robbers or priests, of valets or arrétée d’avance, laissant courir sa plume au gré des on 
players, of courtiers or sharpers, are moulded into the imagination, se trouvant romancier de nature, comme 
fortunes of Gil Blas. Their fitness is complete and La Fontaine était fablier, n’attachant enfin aucune im- 
inseparable. We pronounce M. Gigoux the best illus- portance preméditée a cette ceuvre, dont il ne semble 
trator extant. The style of his outlines, the manner Pas avoir jamais compris toute la grandeur. Don Qui- 
of his grouping, have something in them indescribably a n’est ae qu’un fou, 4 fou a fou a 
expressive of the very style of Le Sage,—a subtle ler, et surtout a batonner, car le pauvre gentilhomme 
grace which we tr Al before seen wasingted. recoit Plas de coups des betes et des gens que wen 

We must ask the reader to turn to the work itself, POUTait supporter l’echine méme de Rossinante, San- 


: : cho Panza n'est aussi qu’un gros lourdaud de paysan, 
We hed marked eo many of the designs for particular donnant en plein, par intérét et par simplicité, dans le 


|travers de son maitre. Mais cela dure peu. Cervantes 
pourrait-il rester long temps entre la folie et la bétise? 
Il s’affectionne d’ailleurs & ses héros, a ceux qu’il ap- 


description, that we must reluctantly forego describing 
any of them. They sparkle upon every page. 
least successful illustrations are those of Don 








Quixotte. M. Tony Johannot, who is an artist of ge-| nelle les enfants de son intelligence ; bientot il leur préte 
nius, should have consulted with M. Viardot before he soy jugement, son esprit, faisant entre eux une part égale 
undertook the work. It is evident that no one under- et bien réglée. Au maitre, il donne la raison élevee et 
stands more thoroughly than our new translator the étendue que peuvent enfanter dans unesprit, sans I’étude 

and sentiment of Don Quizxotte; and this is et Ja réflexion; au valet, Pinstinct borné, mais sér, le bon 
precisely what the artist has failed to convey. The sens inné, la droiture naturelle, quand Vintérét ne la 
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trouble pas, que tout homme peut recevoir en naissent 
et que la commune expérience suffit 4 cultiver, Don 
Quichotte n’a plus qu’une case du cerveau malade; sa 
monomanie est celle d’un homme de bien que révolte 
V’injustice, qu’exalte la vertu. Il réve encore a se faire 
le consolateur de l’affligé, le champion du faible, leffroi 
du superbe et du pervers. Sur tout le reste, il raisonne 
a merveille, il disserte avec éloquence; il est plus fait, 
comme lui dit Sancho, pour étre prédicateur 7 
errant. De son cété, Sancho a dépouillé le vieil homme; 
il est fin quoique grossier, il est malin quoique naif. 
Comme Don Quichotte n’a plus qu’un grain de folie, lui 
n’a plus qu’un grain de crédulité, que justifient d’ail- 
leurs l’intelligence supérieure de son maitre et l’attache- 
ment qu’il lui porte. 

*« Alors commence un spectacle admirable. On voit 
ces deux hommes, devenus inséparables comme l’ame et 
le corps, s’expliquant, se completant l'un par lautre ; 
réunis pour un but a la fois noble et insensé ; faisant des 
actions folles et parlant avec sagesse ; exposés a la risée 
des gens quand ce n’est pas a leur brutulité, et mettant 
en lumére les vices et les sottises de ceux qui les rail- 
lent ou les maltraitent ; excitant d’abord la moquerie du 
lecteur, puis sa pitié, puis sa sympathie Ja plus vive; 
sachant l’attendriz presque autant que l’égayer, lui don- 
nant a la fois ’umusement et la lecon, et formant enfin, 
par le contraste perpétuel de Pun avec l'autre, et de 
tous deux avec le reste du monde, l’immuable fond d’un 
drame inimense et toujours nouveau.” 


M. Tony Johannot is also the illustrator of Moliére, 
and here he is more at home. We have opened one 
of the numbers now before us, and we see, we almost 
hear, that wittiest and most charming of female sati- 
rists, Celiméne, sketching the absurdities of her friends, 
while Alceste prepares himself for a quarrel. Equally 
charming is the disagreement about the letter in the 
fourth Act, and her repulse of his absurd proposal that 
she should go and live in a desert with him, though a 
little theatrical, is given with great force and spirit. 
The illustrations of the Médectn malgré lui are all 
delicious, and gracefully romantic are the pastoral 
glimpses of Melicerte. The lively scenes of Le Si- 
cilien furnish matter for some admirable designs, and 
we close the number with a very worthy beginning 
to the great Turtuffe. 

Shall we not have Rabelais in these exquisite edi- 
tions! What materials for the artist! Think of Friar 
John in the vineyard! Panurge in the storm! The 
feeding of Gargantua! 

The designs, it is evident, are extremely well ren- 
dered on the wood; and many of them, we are glad 
to see, are cut by English engravers. 

Mr. Franklin’s Outline Etchings to the ancient 
ballad of Chevy Chace.—We are glad to see a young 
English artist applying himself to the illustration of a 
work so indefeasibly national: we are glad, too, that 
by the style of illustration which he has chosen, he 
has enforced upon himself a closer attention to correct- 
ness of drawing than many of his fellow aspirants, 
whose works are merely appropriate in sentiment and 
rich in colour, are willing to pay. There is, to be 
sure, too close an imitation of the German taste in 
several of Mr. Franklin's designs—not a few of the 
heads and attitudes having been suggested by Retzsch ; 
but the first plate is very beautiful, and the hunting 
scenes have a fresh woodland spirit—a motion in them, 
which speak well for their artist's powers of identify- 
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the battle-field, and are here and there struck by a 
int of costume which appears to us questionable. 
e hope, however, that Mr. Franklin will be encou- 

raged to illustrate other of our ballads, ancient and 

modern. 
Mr. Martin has added two more fine works to the 
long line, which have already proceeded from his hand 

—The Death of the First Born, and The Destroying 








Angel, both engraved by himself. Of these, the latter, 
a superb architectural design lit up with a lurid and 
unearthly light, is the finer, though the gigantic angel 
in the sky is too tangible and clearly defined. After 
these we may notice Mr. E. Lambert's Destruction 
of Jerusalem, engraved by Sanders: Mr. Lambert 
has imitated Martin with all his might, and caught a 
touch of his spirit. There are few, whom, to a cer- 
tain point, it is so easy to approach, as the painter of 
‘Belshazzar’s Feast; but beyond that point he re- 
mains, and, we suspect, will remain “alone in his 

lory.” 
“ The next single print before us, is of a totally dif- 
ferent character from the above. Mr. Hancock, how- 
ever, like Mr. Lambert, seems to us to have caught 
his inspiration from another, though, from the line of 
subjects he has chosen, he is less liable to be charged 
with imitation or mannerism, The Keeper going the 
round of his Traps, is beautifully engraved by Beck- 
with; the figure of the weather-beaten and wary man 
is very cleverly hit off, and his dogs are of the right 
breed : the landscape too, is natural and characteristic. 

The second number of Engravings from the Works 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, a superb publication con- 
tains the Portrait of Lady Lyndhurst, radiant with 
life and beauty—Master Hope as the infant Bacchus— 
and the sagacious head of Mirza Abul Taleb Khan; 
nothing can exceed the perfection with which these 
well-known portraits have been engraved,—the two 
first by Cousins, the third (so rich in its oriental cos- 


tume,) by Lucas. A first number of Engravings 


Srom the Works of the late G. S. Newton is also here 


before us, containing three well-known subjects—‘ The 
Forsaken,’ engraved by E. H. Phillips— A Girl at 
her Studies,’ by D. Lucas, and * A Girl at her Devo- 
tions,’ by W. P. Burgess. With all his sweetness and 
homour, poor Newton was something too much of a 
mannerist; too apt to mistake costume for character ; 
—and it was unwise for an opening number to select 
three subjects so eniirely of the same order, as the fe- 
male figure before us. 

The second number of Ryall’s Portraits of Emi- 


nent Conservative Statesmen, fully maintains the high 
character gained by the first; the subjects are 

Duke of Newcastle, engraved by Mote after Pickers- 
gill, Lord Sidmouth by Scriven, after Richmond, and 


ir William Follett by Ryall, after Chalon. Together 


with these champions of the ancien régime, we ma 
notice a clever and expressive portrait of Dr. Lingard, 
the Catholic historian, engraved by H. Cousins after 


Lonsdale; and the portrait of Lord John Russell, an 


intelligent and excellent likeness, by Mr. G. Hayter, 
en 


ved by Bromley, in his best manner. 
e next work, Finden’s Ports and Harbours of 
Great Britain, Nos. 1 & 2, deserves an extensive cir- 


culation for the nationality as well as the intrinsic 
character and beauty of the scenes it represents. The 
- first numbers are —— to the extreme north 
of England, the scenery of Marmion; the drawings 
are by Balmer, and many of them are very clever. 





ing himself with his subject. We like him less upon 
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Tynemouth, the entrance to Shields Harbour, and the 
views of Holy Island and Bamborough Castle ; these 
are worthy to be coupled with, and im execution far 
surpass, the scenes in Stanfield’s Coast Scenery, ot 
which parts 9 & 10 are betore us; some of the en- 
gravers employed in this publication have done but 
scant justice to our first marine painter, but the ‘ Mar- 
tello ‘Tower’ by W. B. Cooke, (in Part 10,) is a beau- 
tiful thing. 

We cannot give any very high praise to Mr Grant’s 
‘ Penny Wedding,’ a series of six prints, with accom- 
panying letter-press, illustrative of a homely, hearty 
northern custom. He has attempted, but not reached, 
the vivacity and national simplicity of Wilkie; and 
among his Scottish figures are some which would 
pass unremarked on the sunny side of Regent Street ; 
the bridegroom, for instance, in the third plate, who 
is every inch a cockney. 

The first two numbers of Mr. Shaw's Encyclopedia 
of Ornament are here before us, and they promise 
well for its taste and utility; some of the ancient 
specimens are of an amazing richness: the arabesque 
on the lining of a door from the palace of Heidelberg 
might almost, for its elegance, and the classicality of 
its forms, have been stolen from Pompeii, instead of 
the banks of the Neckar. With this work we may 
mention the same artist’s Specimen of Ancient Fur- 
niture, and his Specimen of the details of Elizabethan 
Architecture, as proceeding with unrelaxed care and 
spirit; the former has reached its fifteenth, the latter 
its fifth part. 

Syria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, &c. illustrated, 
ina series of views drawn from nature, by W. H. 
Bartlett, and William Purser ; with descriptions of 
the plates, by John Carne, Esq.—The Holy Land 
has of late been found a profitable domain by our 
artists; and accordingly Carmel, and Jerusalem, and 
Nazareth, now take their turn among the lakes of 
England, and the glaciers of Switzerland, and the 
richly-traditional ruins of the Rhine. This is one 
of the many beautiful works, which the taste for this 
priest-pilgrimage has called forth: the drawings are 
carefully executed. Perhaps, as a whole they are 
somewhat too soft, too silken in texture; and, in this 
admirably fitted for their accompanying letter-press, 
which is furnished by one whose style, though easy, 
is too honeyed; but we are here wandering into 
another department. 

If the world is beginning to be kindled into curiosity 
about the localities of the Old and New Testament, it 
would not seem therefore to have dropped its old inte- 
rest; at least, if we are to take the illustrations of 
Shakspeare, which are constantly appearing, as our 
example. Here is a new Shakspeare Gallery, to con- 
sist of female heads only, published by Tilt, and super- 
intended by Heath. We are not satisfied, nor was it 
likely that we should be, with this work: the sweet- 
est of the collection—the ‘ Viola,’ whom Mr. Meadows | 
has dreamed of and painted, is not our Viola; and as 
for Mr. J. Hayter’s * Beatrice,’ out upon her! Shak- 
speare’s inimitable lady, as sportive as air, but as true 
and keen as a diamond, was no short-faced, puritanical, 
elderly maiden. Mr. Meadows’s ‘Anne Page,’ is 
pretty, but too lack-a-daisical. Master Slender would 

ve been rather encouraged in his platitudes, than 


have been dashed and dumb-foundered by her presence, 


We must in particular specify, the two views of 
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tall and chubby ‘ Perdita,’ strangely mis-illustrates that 
sweetest of all love-scenes, in the Winter’s Tale: she 
nconscious, unborrowed grace of the 

Mr. Bostock’s ‘ Ophelia’ is better; 


has none of the u 
King’s daughter. 
| Mr. John I “+ ‘ Helena,’ of a gentle and decided 
‘character. In the next number, however, he has 
»made a drawing which we cannot forgive, and called 
jit * Rosalind.’ The ‘ Juliet’ of Mr. Parris is one of his 
best designs, and we much like Mr. Meadow’s ‘ Isa- 
bella,’ who approaches the nearest to Shakspeare of 
any of the series. The worst of these heads, however, 
looks poetical and natural, if we return to it froma 
series of German Outlines to the Tempest, here before 
‘us. It was unwise in any publisher to risk the pro- 
|duction of such a counterteit, when “ the true prince” 
,has so recently issued his illustrations of Romeo and 

Juliet. 

From these we make a long step to two French 
works, the Gil Blas and the Moliére, the one enriched 
with six hundred designs by Gigoux, the other with a 
still larger number, by Tony Johannot. We have al- 
ready gossiped about these works; we could hardly 
say enough in praise of the spirit and character and 
‘costume of these vignettes, or the admirable manner 
|in which they are rendered ; but the illustrations which 
|accompanied the English translation of Gil Blas, are 
inferior in clearness and delicacy to those of the ori- 
ginal French edition.—Here, too, we may notice two 
superb specimens of the recently-discovered style of 
medallic engraving, brought to such rare perfection 
by M. Collas, the grand portrait of Louis Philippe, and 
the copy of Mr. Henning’s bas relief from the Canter- 
bury Pilgrimage ; the effect given to these is as ex- 
traordinary as it is admirable, and it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the eye is only beholding a plain surface, so 
literally are the most bold and delicate gradations of 
relief rendered. 

We may now proceed to notice works of art in pro- 
gress, and this we must do briefly. But we cannot 
let Nos. 19 & 20 of Turner’s magnificent England 
and Wales pass without two words—one of satisfac- 
tion at the excellence with which the work is sus- 
tained, one of regret at the manner with which this 
admirable artist thinks it necessary to light up or 
cloud over his landscapes; forgetting wholly, it is to 
be feared, the nature and the grace of repose. Pick- 
ering’s beautiful edition of Isaak Walton’s Complete 
Angler, has reached the ninth Part ; the landscape il- 
lustrations by Stothard are something disappointing ; 
nor do they seem to us quite so carefully executed as 
the plates in the earlier numbers. The new issue of 
Lodge’s Portraits has reached the fifty-third number. 
And here is the third number of a work, which ought 
at once to be precious to the antiquarians, and to take 
away the occupation of autograph collectors: The Fac- 
similes of Historical and Literary Curiosities, en- 
graved and lithographed under the direction of C. J. 
Smith ; for in these, together with the exact counter- 
part of the writing of the celebrated party, is given in 
many cases, a portrait, a sketch of his residence. We 
must mention Mr. Roscoe’s Wanderings through North 
Wales, (at its thirteenth number,) and Dr. Beattie’s 
Switzerland (at its twenty-sixth number,) as proceed- 
ing with their accustomed excelience. The Memori- 
als of Oxford, (of which we have No. 5 before us,) 
may be included in our commendation. Fisher's 











Picturesque Illustrations of Great Britain and Ire- 





were this a faithful portrait. Then 
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again, Mr. Leslie’s 
59 


land, though the scenes are sufficiently various and 
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cleverly executed, is a work of a lower order of merit 
than the above. 

Winkles’ Cathedrals has improved as it has pro- 
gressed. We have here before us exterior and mte- 


SHERIDAN KNOWLES, ESQ. 








reflecting, that the highest part which Shakspeare 
himself ventured to attempt was the Ghost of Hamlet 
—or, perhaps, Old Adam, in As you like it; and 


lyet no one but professed inquirers into our drama- 





rior views of Rochester, Winchester, and Lincoln, to|tic history knows who was the Hamlet or the Rosa- 
justify our commendation; the work has reached its|lind that drew down thunders of applause, while the 
twenty-first number. With these we may mention/author was, in a mediocre manner, getting through a 
Nos. 3 to 9 of the same artist's Continental Cathe- | third-rate part. 

drals, which are devoted to Notre Dame de Paris, the; He thinks proper to be a Whig, and he makes 
cathedrals of Chartres, Beauvais, Evreux, and Rouen;| speeches on that side of the question sufficiently ab- 
in some of the drawings by Mr. Garland, the effects surd. Now this, in all men, or imitations of men, 
of perspective and light and shade are exaggerated.| wrong, is in Sheridan Knowles peculiarly culpable. 
We shall close our notice with admiring the fifth part| All actors and dramatists worth a fig’s end have been, 
of Mr. W. B. Cooke’s Rome, and the third of the Graphic | in all ages, essentially Tory. They were Cavaliers, 





Illustrations of Johnson; we should mention like- 
wise, the re-issue of Finden’s Portrait and Land- 
scape Illustrations of Lord Byron ; the plates are said 
to be placed in their original state; we confess that 
we can see, or fancy we see, a difference. 





From Fraser's Magazine. 
SHERIDAN KNOWLES, Esa. 


Swakspeare and ArisrorHanes may well be suffi- 
cient precedents for Mr. Knowles’s performing in his 
own plays. He has too much good sense to expect us 
to say that we imagine that his plays will cut as great 
a figure in the world as Hamlet or the Knights ; but 
there is some good stuff in them, nevertheless. He 
is to Beaumont and Fletcher what those literary bro- 
thers are to Shakspeare. Let him not think that this 
is a niggard allowance of praise. 

He derives his name from a man who could write 
a comedy, though he did not soar into regions of blank 
verse, or else from the lexicographical papa of the red- 
snouted author of the School for Scandal. We do 
not know that he is related to the Sheridan family, 
though we think we have heard he is; but, at all 
events, he and his father share between them the glo- 
ries of the elder Thomas and Richard Sheridan: 
Knowles peére writing dictionaries ; Knowles fils, co- 
medies. Both are from the same country, * the first 
flower of the earth, the first gem of the sea,” as the 
men who make the flower to stink, and the gem to 


dim to the Jack-lustre of an oyster-shell, are fond of 


calling the country cursed by their birth; and we un- 
derstand that our dramatist dates his origin from that 
beautiful city called Cork, where his father instructed 
the juvenile minds of the rising Corcagians, some- 
where in the last decade of the last century, within a 
few doors of a quartier dear to the beefsteak-devour- 
ing population of that city, Fishamble Lane. Among 
the pupils of this seminary was, we believe, the Right 
Hon. John Wilson Croker, to whom, it is to be pre- 
sumed, he communicated the secret of pronouncing 
the canine letter, R, in the manner which distin- 
guishes that now retired orator. 

Of the movements of the elder Knowles we know 
nothing more; of those of the younger Knowles, we 
scarcely know anything at all. He is a tolerably good 
actor, and would be voted much better if his fame as 
a dramatic writer did not stand in the way. People 


are unwilling to allow super-eminent merit in two ca- 
pacities to any man; and if Farren were to write the 
Hunchback, it would be said that he did wrong in 
jeopardying his well-earned histrionic fame by produc- 
img a middling comedy. 


He may console himself by 








and fought like the best of Cavaliers, in the days of 
Charles; and such should ever be their characteristic 
polities. They are engaged in visibly representing 
all the honourable and noble emotions of the soul for 
public admiration, and of holding up to general con- 
tempt all that is mean and base. How, then, is it pos- 
sible that they can look otherwise than with contempt 
on the swindling Sir Giles Overreaches, the bluster- 
ing Pistols, the lying Parrolleses, the stupid Dogber- 
ries, the Morpeth-visaged Apollo Belvis, the battered 
Lord Oglevies, the dinner-huating Sylvester Dagger- 
woods, the begging Jack Rags, the parodies upon 
Jack Cade, and so forth, who compose the cabinet and 
its tail’ But in Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s case the 
matter is still worse. In the name of Melpomene and 
all her sisters we put it to him, who can write a play, 
to say honestly and truly what is his opinion of a 
party which is led by the author of Don Carlos, in 
which the author of the Siege of Constantinople, or 
something of the same kind, holds a conspicuous place ; 
and which sends Mulgrave, whom Knowles would not 
employ as cad to a call-boy in any theatre, to govern 
his native country in the badly filled cast of first gen- 
tleman. He must despise the whole troop; and his 
pretended acquiescence in their politics is merely pro- 
fessional. It is only a piece of acting. If otherwise, 
he must resemble his own hero Master Walter; only, 
that the Hunchback had only an unfortunate twist in 
his body, while its author has the unfortunate twist 
in his mind, 

It would be awfully wrong were we to conclude 
this page without saying that the gentleman opposite 
is one of the best of good fellows. 





From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 
FRANCE. 


Tur Commission Historique of M. Guizot has just 
published three new volumes, namely, the first volume 
of the “ Mémoires militaires relatifs a la Succession 
d’Espagne sous Louis XIV.” edited by Lieutenant- 
General Pelet ; the “ Procés-Verbaux des Séances du 
Conseil du Roi Charles VIII.” edited by M. Bernier ; 
and the valuable collection of inedited works of Abe- 
lard, by M. Cousin. Four volumes more are expected 
towards the end of the present year, among which 
will be the first volume of the Chronicle of the Wars 
of the Albigenses, in Provengal verse, edited by M. 
Fauriel, and the first volume of the Chronicle of, Be- 
noit, edited by M. Francisque Michel. We hail the 
return of M. Guizot to office as a good omen, and un 
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der his direction the important labours of the Commis-| handsome quarto volume, as a supplement to his col- 
sion will, we doubt not, be pursued with redoubled lection of Monuments Inédites, a work entitled “* Pein- 


tures Antiques inédites, précédées de Recherches sur 
l’Emploi de la Peinture dans la Decoration des Edifices 
sacrés et publics, chez les Grecs et chez les Romains.” 
It is illustrated by several very curious plates. 


vigour. 

M. Cousin will, we expect, immediately pat to| 
press his collection of inedited works of Roger Bacon, 
which will also form a volume of the publication of 
that division of the Commission Historique which is 
occupied with moral and intelleetual history. He has 
lately made an interesting communication to the Aca- 
demie des Inscriptions on the MSS. of Roger Bacon 
which he has found at Douai and St. Omer. At 
Amiens he has found an unknown work of this philo-| 
sopher’s, consisting of ** Questions on the Physics and 
Metaphysics of Aristotle.” 


The interesting and valuable library of the late M. 
Pluquet, consisting entirely of works relating to or 
printed in Normandy, will be sold by auction at Paris, 
by M. Silvestre, on the 5th of December next, and the 
five following days. 


The Society of the History of Franee has completed 
the printing of two volumes, which will be delivered 
to the members at the next general meeting. One of 


We have lately visited the Imprimerie Royal at 





Paris, and were charmed with the good management 
which is conspicuous in every department. Very im- 
portant and extensive improvements have been made 
in every part under the direction of M. Le Brun, its 


these is the first volume of the “ Histoire de Gregoire 
de Tours,” text and translation; and the other the 
* Correspondance inédite du Cardinal Mazarin.” The 
“Chronique de Villehardouin” is also partly printed. 


present superintendent. Several important publica-| It has been determined that the society shal] publish a 
tions are in progress, particularly a series of Oriental) yearly volume, with the ttle of “ Annuaire Historique 
works, with translations, in large 4to., which will) de France,” commencing with 1537. It will contain, 
form the most superb specimen of printing that we/among other matters, a variety of notices relative to 
have ever seen. ‘the geography, history, literature, bibliography, and 
— | fine arts of France. 
Several volumes of the publications of the Institute 

are in progress. A volume of Bréquigny’s Charters} M. Balzac published his first novels under the name 
is just ready for publication. A new volume of Dom| of Horace de St. Aubain. These are now printing in 
Bouquet, and the first volume of the Collection of the) a collective form, as the Cluvres completes de feu M. 
Historians of the Crusades, the latter edited by M.| Horace de St. Aubain. 

Guérard of the MSS. department of the Royal Libra-| 
ry, are making rapid advances. 


| The printers of Paris have opened a subscription 
_ for the purpose of either erecting a monument to their 
We some time ago mentioned a proposal to publish | recently deceased and truly eminent colleague, Firmin 
among the historical works of the Commission Histo-| Didot, or having a medal struck in honour of him. 
rique the whole body of the romances of the Carlo- 
vingian cycle. A report on the subject had been 
drawn up, but it has not yet been laid before the com- 
mittee, which, during the late ministry has, we sus-| Gazette de France, 9800 copies; Journal des De- 
pect, been very irregular in its sittings. Separate} bats, 9400; Constitutionnel, 8300; Courier Frangais, 
romances, however, of this cycle continue to be pub-| 6300; Temps, 6200; Quotidienne, 4600; National, 
lished. The “Chanson de Roland,” edited by M./4200; Bon Sens, 3200; Estafette, 3100; Journal de 
Michel, is ready: the romance of Parise la Duchesse) Paris, 2200; Echo, 2100; Moniteur, 1900; Impartial, 
has lately been published by Techener, of a size to) 1500; Messager, 1400; Journal du Commerce, 1400; 


The following statement is given of the present sale 
of the newspapers of Paris :— 











range with the Garin and Berte of M. Paulin Paris,| 
who also, we believe, is preparing for publication a 
new romance of this series. 

M. Paulin Paris has also in the press a catalogue of 
the French MSS. of the Royal Library. M. Robert, 
the intelligent librarian of the library of St. Genevi- 
éve, is likewise printing a catalogue of the MSS. 
under his charge. 


| 





A Numismatical Journal has been lately established | 
in France under the title of “ Revue de la Numismati-| 
que Frangoise.” It is published at Blois, and is edited] 
by Messrs. E. Cartier and L. de la Saussaye. 


M. Ferdinand Wolf, of Vienna, the editor of the 
curious German poem on Friar Rush, which we have 
reviewed in our present number, is printing at Paris a 
Floresta of Modern Spanish Poetry, which, judging 
from the first sheets, of which we have obtained a 
sight, seems to promise us an admirable work. 


| 





M. Raoul Rochette has just published in a very 


France, 1100. 

The Tribunal of Commerce at Paris has decided 
that original articles in the newspapers cannot be co- 
pied into other papers till the expiration of five days, 
in which time they may be dispersed over the whole 
kingdom; and it has sentenced some of them to pay a 
pecuniary penalty for violating this regulation. 





GERMANY. 
Engelmann of Heidelberg has commenced the pub- 
lication, in parts, of an “ Allgemeine Deutsche Bio- 
graphie, oder Lebensbeschreibungen der beruhmtesten 
und verdientesten Deutschen aller Zeiten,” by Dr. 
Heinrich Doring. 


The early period at which the annuals are published 
in England has often been a subject of complaint. It 
appears, however, that on this point the German pub- 
lishers are still more hasty. Thus we observe a new 
“ Taschenbuch fur das Jahr 1837,” by the title of “Im- 
mergrin,” announced for publication by Haas of Vien- 
na in the month of August. 
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Goschen of Leipzig has announced the speedy pub-| 
lication of * Untersuchungen uber Bevolkerung, Ar- 
beitslohn, und Pauperism in ihrem gegenseitigen Zu- 
sammenhange,” by Dr. Fr. Schmidt, in one 8vo. volume. 

The house of Cotta of Stuttgard has produced the | 
first part of an edition of Géthe’s Works, to be —— 
in two volumes, exactly similar in form to the orks| 
of Schiller in one volume. They will be illustrated 
by engravings on steel, by eminent artists, and a fac- 
simile of Gothe’s handwriting. 

Much attention is at present given in Germany to 
the Anglo-Saxon language and its mcnuments. Leo} 
of Halle has published his Angelsachsische Sprach- 
proben, which is only a reprint with unnecessary al- 
terations of a good part of the Analecta Anglo-Saxo- 
nica of our countryman, Mr. Benjamin Thorpe. 

At Vienna, Dr. Endlicher is publishing an histori- 
cal review of the monuments of the Old High-Dutch 
language. 


Weber, of Leipzig, has produced the first volume of 
a work, which, as the title, * Bibliopolisches Jahrbuch 
fiir 1836,” intimates, is intended to appear annually, 
and promises to be of considerable utility to book- 
sellers, for whose use it is specially designed. The 
principal portion of the volume consists of a general 
geographical and statistical view of all the towns of) 
Germany and other countries, which, being intimately 
united by the central point, Leipzig, constitute the 
corporation of the German book-trade. These are 
given in alphabetical order, and the article devoted to 
each enumerates the institutions, literary and scien- 
tific, the collections of the fine arts, the newspapers 
and other periodical works, and the names of the pub- 
lishers, book and music-sellers, and mentions the most 
important manufactures in each. The introduction to 
the present volume exhibits the state of the bookselling 
trade in several of the countries of Europe and the 
United States of America, together with the laws re- 
lative to publication; and it concludes with a reduc- 
tion of the coins of the different states to the conven- 
tion standard. A map of what may be termed German 
Europe, with its principal places of business, termi- 
nates the volume. 


The house of Behr of Berlin has commenced the 
publication of a collection of English dramatic pieces, 
with the title of **The British Theatre, revised and 
corrected by Prof. G. F. Burckhardt,” 8vo. The first 
and second numbers contain, “The Hunchback” and 
“ Virginius,” by Sheridan Knowles; the third, Poole’s 
“ Patrician and Parvenu;” and the fourth, Talfourd’s 
“Ton.” The following numbers will appear monthly. 


The first volume of a New German translation of. 
Chateaubriand’s collected Works by Dr. A. Neurohr, 
has been published by the house of Wagner, in Frei- 
burg. It 1s to be completed in 54 volumes, at the rate 
of four groschen (six-pence) per volume. 


Meyer of Brunswick announces a “Gallerie be- 
rihmter Buchdricker,” (Gallery of celcbrated Print- 
ers,) to appear in parts at intervals of two or three 
months, in imperial 4to, at the rate of 12 groschen 
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(Is. 6d.) each part. The first part, which has made 








its appearance, contains portraits of Gutenberg, Fust, 
and Schoffer. In the second, third, and fourth, will be 
Stew those of Lorenz Koster, Ivo Schoffer, Johann 

entelin, Aldus Manutius, Johann Froben, Johann 
Oporin, Robert Stephanus, Christoph Plantin, Mel- 
chior Lotter. In this gallery it is intended to include 
eminent contemporaries, 


Dr. Wetter of Mainz has just given to the world 
the results of his many years’ inquiries concerning the 
invention of printing, in a thick Svo. volume, accom- 
panied with numerous lithographic fac-similes, entitled, 
“Geschichte der Erfindung der Buchdruckerkunst.” 
The principal of these results the author has himself 
thus adverted to in his preface :—*“ The opinion that 
Gutenberg invented the art of printing (that is to say, 
the composition of moveable types for the purpose of 
producing impressions) at Strasburg, I have proved to 
be invalid from the consideration of the facts deduced 
from the documents of Dritzehn’s law-suit; from a 
critical examination of the hitherto adopted explana- 
tions of the technical terms which occur in them; from 
a comparison of those documents with the undeniable 
testimony of the inventor, his workmen, and their de- 
scendants; and from the refutation of all the argu- 
ments brought forward by Schopflin and his suceessors. 
At the same time I have directed attention to the 
transition from printing by means of a rubber to that 
with the press, and to the absolute necessity for the 
application of block printing in order to the production 
of books properly so called; also to the true meaning 
of the term ‘forms’ in the acts of Dritzehn’s suit, 
which signifies nothing more than mirror-forms, as 
metal mirrors were then cast in forms or moulds. I 
have given its full importance to the fact that Guten- 
berg, even after his removal to Mainz, printed by 
means of solid blocks; shown that it was by sawing 
these blocks into single letters, that he passed on to 
what may be properly called book-printing, produced 
complete evidence that he at first printed with wooden 
types, and connected these types by stringing them on 
cords, into lines. That Gutenberg also vented cast 
metal types, though 7 by means of cast matrices, 
and printed the 42-line Bible, is placed beyond doubt 
by the interpretation of the testimony of P. Schdffer, 
recorded by Trithemius; the date of the invention, 
(1450-1452,) and of the first diffusion of the art, is 
fixed beyond contradiction ; and the claims of the city 
of Haerlem, which are far less tenable than those of 
Strasburg, are for ever annihilated.” 


The printers and booksellers of Germany have 
agreed to defer the celebration of the invention of 
printing, which was intended to have been held in the 
present year, as being several years too early for the 
secular anniversary of that event. The erection of 
the monument of the inventor Gutenberg, at Mainz, 
is also postponed, as the marble quarries in the Rhein- 
gau cannot furnish the material for the pedestal be- 
fore next year. 


A monument is also about to be erected to Guten- 
berg at Strasburg, where his first attempts at printing 
were made. David the sculptor, a native of that city, 
will furnish the model gratuitously, and the cost of the 
bronze will be defrayed by a subscription. 


A monument has been erected at Gernsheim in 
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Hesse, to commemorate the co-operation of Peter 
Schoffer, a native of that place, in this invaluable in- 
vention. It consists of a colossal statue of stone, 
twelve feet high, raised upon a pedestal of the like 
elevation, erected in the handsome square of the town, 
which will henceforth bear the name of Schoffersplatz. 
It was opened to the public view on the 9th of June 
last, being the birth-day of the Grand-Duke of Hesse. 
The statue was executed by M. Scholl, sculptor to 
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form four thick 8vo. volumes, three of which relate to 
Rome and its environs. The continuation of the Mis- 
cellanea constituted his last literary employment; but 
death overtook him before he could bring it entirely to 
a conclusion. The Archwologica! Institute has lost in 
him one of its most zealous members. The post of 
chief superintendent of antiquities to the Pope, left 
vacant by his death, has been conferred on Pietro Vis- 
conti, son of Alessandro, a distinguished connoisseur 

















lof medals, and nephew of Ennio Quirino Visconti, the 
‘celebrated archeologist. 


court. 


Dr. Hufeland, whose high reputation as a medical 
writer and practitioner is well known in this country,| Tommaso Sgricci, the celebrated improvisatore poet, 
died at Berlin on the 25th of August, having just en- died a short time since at Florence, in the 38th year 
tered upon his 75th year. of his age. His talent was of the most extraordinary 
kind, for it was not confined to mere extemporaneous 

ITALY. |poetical effusions upon a given theme, but extended 

The Galleria litografica de’ Quadri del Ré delle due to dramatic composition, one of the most arduous 
Sicilie, with illustrations by R. Liberatore, in folio, walks of poetry, and apparently of insurmountable dif- 
has advanced to the 14th part. ficulty, when not the dialogue alone, but the plot and 

—_ characters, are all to be provided impromptu, matters 

There has just appeared at Naples Le Antichita di that require not poetical inspiration alone, but much 
Pesto, e le piu belle Ruine de Pompei, descritte, misu- judgment and deliberate reflection ; and even suppos- 
rate e designate da Francesco de Cesare, 1836. Ten ing that the poet has previously sketched out the ge- 
plates comprehend the most remarkable architectural nera! course of each of the subjects proposed, he must 
ruins of Pestum, and twenty-four are devoted to be endued with incredible presence of mind to be able 
Pompeii. to seize on it instantaneously, and give the whole ex- 
‘press shape from beginning to end. Yet it was thus 

Molini, bookseller of Florence, formerly librarian of impromptu that Sgricci recited many five-act trage- 
the Palatina in that city, is preparing for the press dies; among which may be mentioned his Bianca Ca- 
“ Documenti di Storia Italiana.” During his residence pello, and Morte di Carlo Primo, with which he asto- 
in Paris in 1831 and 1832, he undertook a fruitless | nished his audiences at Paris in 1824. Some of these 
search for an important letter of Benvenuto Cellini’s, pieces were afterwards printed, having been taken 
on a new edition of whose life he was then engaged. down by a short-hand writer during their recitation, 
This led him to the royal library, which possesses, in! and, when the peculiar mode of their construction is 
its 1200 folio volumes, the richest sourse of authentic considered, they astonish even in that shape. Sgricci 
and mostly autographic documents. As they relate may fairly be allowed to have possessed the talent, or 
chiefly to the transactions between France and foreign rather faculty, of improvisatoreship in a much higher 
states, from the reign of Charles VI. to Louis XIV.,| degree than the most eminent of his predecessors, his 
Molini copied from the first 203 volumes (which come subjects being such as not only required the usual 
down to the reign of Francis 1.) so much as appeared | poetical estro, but a sustained flow of it, together with 
to him important for the history of Italy. It consists| inconceivable readiness of conception, and power of 
of about 500 letters from popes, kings, princes, ambas- | arranging continued scenes and dialogues. Herein he 
sadors, and others, which the editor purposes publish-/ eclipsed the renowned Corilla, Fantastici, Bandettini, 
ing in chronological order, with notes by the marchese Gianni, and others, of whose extraordinary powers an 
Gino Capponi, the chief object of which is to deter-| interesting account is given by Fernow in his “ essay 
mine the time and names of such of these letters as Ueber die Improvisatoren.” 
have no signature. The first volume will come down 


to the sacking of Rome in 1527; and the narrative of 
that event written by Francesco Vettori, deposited in 
a library of this city, and never yet published, will at Madrid for all the houses of the Messrs. Rothschild, 
probably be annexed to it. Should this undertakin lie commissioned to purchase, at the approaching sale 
experience due encouragement, the public may look of the monastic libraries, any Hebrew MSS. and print- 
for the appearance of a chronicle of Pisa, of the 12th'ed works on their account and to send them to Frank- 
century, which Molini likewise copied at Paris. furt. It is therefore to be hoped that these sources, 
which are particularly rich for the literary history of 
the middle ages, will be rendered more accessible to 


the learned than they have hitherto been. 








SPAIN. 
We are assured that M. Weisweiler, general agent 


The celebrated archeologist, the Abate Fea, died at 
Rome on the 18th of March last, at the advanced age 
of 88 years, during 50 of which he had exercised a 
most decisive influence on the knowledge of Roman 
antiquities and topography. Born in 1753 at Nizza, 
or, according to other accounts, at Pigna, near One- 
glia, he early selected Rome for his residence, and 
most of the antiquities found there since that time 
were either discovered or first examined and described 





ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

The Academy of Sciences at Petersburg is printing 
in the Mongol language an heroic tradition, which is 
a great favourite with the Mongols. It is a “ History 
of the Deeds of Gesser Khan and his heroic Adven- 
tures”—a translation of which could scarcely fail to 





| 


him. As the translator and commentator of Winck- interest the European reader. 
elmann he is known to all Europe. His numerous 


pieces, which appeared between 1790 and 1835, The Travels in Arabic of Abufasla are printing at 
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Petersburg under the superintendence of, and with a|toils; but at the expiration of two years of fatigue and 
Russian translation by, Professor Heitling. danger, when he had made 119 drawings, and an inte- 
—_ resting collection of reptiles, insects, and zoological 
MEXICO. preparations, famine compelled him to abandon the 
In the year 1822, Mr. Waldeck engraved, in the| superb antique monuments which he had studied with 
line manner, from the drawings of Captain del Rios,|so much delight. 
the seventeen plates for the work of that author,| The result of his researches is, that the destruction 
which was translated at London, and published by H.jof Palenqué was the consequence of a war with a 
Berthoud. A suspicion arose in the mind of Mr. Wal-|neighbouring power, (which could be no other than 
deck that the designs were incorrect, and he felt a|Ehul-ha, capital ofthe kingdom of Tlepollan,) that the 
strong desire personally to ascertain the fact. Anjcity was taken by assault, and was left uninhabited. 
opportunity was offered, in 1525, by his being appoint-|This event happened 900 years before the conquest 
ed hydraulic engineer to the Halpujayhua Mining |of Mexico by the Spaniards. The Tulteques perhaps 
Company in Mexico. He set out for Mexico in the | knew nothing, except by tradition, of this extinct na- 
month of March. Various circumstances rendered tion. Neither the religious worship, the hieroglyphics, 
his stay but a short one; he left the mines at the ex-/nor the architecture of this ancient people has any 
piration of ten months. On his arrival in the Mexi-|connexion with the Tulteques and Azteques; their 
can capital, he resolved to carry into execution his |archives, which still exist uninjured, go back to a pro- 
original purpose—to give himself up to Mexican |digiously remote period. The Palenquians were form- 
archwology, and, by his studies, acquire the know-|ed by a mixture of various nations of the old continent; 
ledge which would enable him to visit with beneficial |to all appearance, the Chaldeans were the original 
effect the ruins of Palenqué. Being admitted into the |stock, and the main body consisted of Hindoos. The 
Museum of Mexico, he copied there all the curious |astonishing sculptures, which still remain, are of a 
manuscripts, as well as the finest specimens of sculp-|quite different character from all that has hitherto 
ture, in stone, jasper, and terra cotta. This first col. |been known. 
lection consists of 160 water-colour drawings, relative| Still influenced by an ardent spirit of inquiry, Mr. 
to ancient and modern costume, usages, natural his-| Waldeck, in February, 1834, journeyed to the pro- 
tory, and picturesque scenery, and contains also aj|vince of Yucatan, amidst the ravages of the cholera, 
hieroglyphic grammar, and a copious vocabulary of|and the misery and famine which were caused by the 
the Azteque language. A valuable article of this col-|pestilence. ‘There, supplied with pecuniary aid by a 
lection is a copy from an original portrait of Monte-|munificent and learned Irish peer, he undertook to ex- 
zuma, which was painted by an Italian goldsmith who | plore, in the interior of that fine peninsula, the monu- 
accompanied Ferdinand Cortes. |ments which he knew to exist there. He first bent 
Mr. Waldeck attempted, at Mexico, a lithographic |his course to the mountains of the centre, on which 
publication, with an explanatory text, of the rich and |he found the vast and superb city of Ytzalan, which 
beautiful collection belonging to the University; but, |has a width of half a league, and extends eight leagues 
the country not being favourable either to the arts or |from north to south. The enthusiasm of Mr. Waldeck 
to study, the work, which, besides, was very imper-|had been excited by the fine relies of Palenqué, but 
fect, in consequence of the extreme difficulty of work-|here it was raised to a still higher pitch—for here he 
ing the stones, did not succeed, and was discontinued \found monuments in excellent preservation, the work- 
after the appearance of the fourth number. |manship of which, for splendour, interest, and solidity, 
In 1832, by the exertions of Viscount de Chaptal, exceeded all that could be imagined. He laboured 
and the influence of Don Lucas Alaman, then minis-|With unabating ardour for two years, and was about 
ter, of Don Francisco de Fagoago, the chief Alcalde, |to visit a second time the ruins of Chichen Ytzta, 
and of General Morau, Mr. Waldeck obtained a sum| when, on the 16th of January, 1836, in consequence 
sufficient to enable him to make a journey to Palen-|of an order of the Mexican government, all his draw- 
qué. The subscription was to have amounted to|ings and papers were seized. Fortunately he had du- 
10,000 piastres ; but, when only 4437 piastres were |plicates of the documents, and, since his arrival in 
subscribed, he determined to set out with what re-|England, he has been engaged in replacing, from his 
mained of that sum. The purchasing of arms and joriginal sketches, the drawings which were taken 
provisions of all kinds for this long and difficult expe-|ftom him. The scientific bodies of London and Paris 
dition, and the conveyance of his baggage and assist-|have expressed to him the interest which they take 
anta, left him, on his arrival at Palenque, only 3300 in his researches; and his correspondence with a 
piastres, and, with this sum in hand, he began to ex-|learned member of the Institute (M. Jomard) has 
cavate the monuments, and put the whole of them in| gained for him a medal from the Geographical Society 
a state to be designed. of Paris. He is now preparing for the press a narra- 
This labour lasted seven months. In the course of|tive of his travels. The first part will be that which 
it, the revolution brought about by Santa Anna having | relates to Yucatan. Mr. Waldeck deems it necessary 
acquired more stability, the subscription was put a/to hasten the publication of it, for fear that the draw- 
stop to, and M. de Chaptal wrote to Mr. Waldeck |ings which were taken from him may be sent to Eu- 
that he must not reckon upon any more help from |rope to be clandestinely sold; a measure which the 
Mexico. Mr. Waldeck’s assistants now refused to/|dishonourable action ¢ommitted with regard to his 
go on, and he was obliged to dismiss them, after hav- |property authorises him to consider as not improbable. 
ing paid their wages, and a sum to cover the expenses|The inquiries in Yucatan are dedicated to Viscount 
of their homeward journey. Thus he was left alone | Kingsborough, author of * The Mexican Antiquities,” 
and penniless among the ruins, but still too intent | which have been already noticed in a former vohme, 
upon his enterprise to think for a moment of giving it |and in the present number of this Review. 
up. Resolved to subsist by hunting, he resumed his} The Travels will treat on the statistics, customs, 
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the Catholic question, that he had changed because 
the Duke of Wellington had changed—that, indiffe- 
rent himself to such topics, he merely went with the 


and usages of the country—in a word, on all that can 
interest an observing mind, whether amusing, useful, 
or instructive: they will also include many anecdotes, | sell 
characteristic of the manners of the Creoles and In-| leader of his party, out of deference to high rank and 
dians ; a sketch of the commerce of the province, and station, which in him approached almost to an infirm- 
of its future importance relative to political geogra-|ity. This letter vindicates the sincerity of Sir Wal- 
phy ; anancient Yucatee ballad of considerable beauty, | ter, and proves that more than three years before the 
and curious for the light which it throws on the an-| W ellington administration brought forward the mea- 
cient history of the Maya; a copious vocabulary of the|sure of Catholic emancipation he had become con- 
Maya language, for the use of travellers who may|vinced of its expediency. Secondly, the letter shows 
wish to visit the country; an essay to prove that the |that on the side of a conciliatory system of govern- 
Yucatees are of Palenquian origin; and a Summary |ment in Ireland, and in favour of the education of the 
of the ancient history of the Maya, from a century Irish people, without reference to religious distine- 
before the conquest till their subjugation, which dic tions, we may venture to number the illustrious name 
not finally take place till the year 1700. The work of Sir Walter Scott. 

will be illustrated by a general map of the province.| “ My dear . | conclude you are now returned 


the interior of which was unknown, and by 22 or 23) with wife and bairns to , and not the worse of 
I have been the better of mine; and, Kil- 


plates, engraved or lithographed, according to the, your tour. 


style of the subjects, and accompanied by an explana-|/arney being the extreme point, I am just about to 


tory text. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
"TWAS BUT A WORD! 


*T was but a word—a little thoughtless word! 
The wind hath ta’en it with the rose-leaves strown ; 
And art thou angered so soon, mine own? 

Oh! canst thou not that silly thing afford 
Should pass thee by, well knowing thou art lord 
Of all the rest? I would have shut mine ear, 
Nor looked upon the thought I would not wear 
Around my heart as being part of me, 

Ensolved in our deep love’s intensity ; 

A shadow should not fall where I adored. 

What is a word that it should come between 

To darken where the quict light hath been 
Shining so steadfastly 7?—and now ‘tis past, 

Let not the pulse beyond the passion last ! 


“ Twas but a word—a little thoughtless word !” 
*T was but a word !—and what then do we mean 
By love, and all those things on which we lean? 
Why do we tremble at the wild wind’s chord? 
Why are fresh tears fallen on an old record? 
Because we treasure all things from the hour 
That gave us love, for an immortal dower— 
An’ thou wouldst have the heart in aught believe, 
It must believe in words; and so receive. 

With bosom bare, or truth or falsest sword. 

Call nothing little ;—let there be a thought 

Of holiness in words; for they are fraught 
With many meanings to the list’ning heart ; 

So tune them of thy soul to be a part. 





From the Examiner. 


commence my return to Dublin, where | only intend 
‘to remain two or three days at farthest. [ should 
jlike to find a line from you, addressed—care of David 
M‘Culloch, Esq., Cheltenham, letting me know how 
matters go on at Abbotsford. 

“T have every reason to make a good report of Ire- 
land, having been received with distinction, which is 
flattering, and with warm-hearted kindness, which is 
much better. I am happy to say the country is ra- 
pidly improving every year, and argues the spirit that 
is afloat, and indicates that British capital is finding 
its way into a country where it can be employed to 
}much advantage. The idea of security is gaining 
ground even in these districts, which are, or rather 
were, the most unsettled; and plenty has brought its 
usual companion, content, in her hand. But the pub- 
|lic peace is secured by large bodies of an armed police, 
jcalled by the civil term of constables, but very unlike 
the Dogberries of Old England, being in fact soldiers 
on foot and horse, well armed and mounted, and dress- 
ed exactly like our yeomen. It is not pleasant to see 
this, but it is absolutely necessary, for some time at 
least; and from what I can hear, the men are under 
strict discipline and behave wel! ; they are command- 
ed by the magistracy, and are very alert. 

“The soil is in most places extremely rich, but cul- 
tivation is not yet well understood. The accursed 
system of making peats interferes with everything; 
and I have passed through whole counties where a 
very noble harvest, ripe for the sickle, was waiting 
for the next shower of rain, while all the population 
who should cut were up to the middle in the bogs. 
Not a single field of turnips have I seen, owing proba- 
bly to the same reason. 

“ The political disputes are of far less consequence 
here than we think in Britain, but [ think on the 
whole it would be highly desirable that the Catholic 
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classes of that persuasion, who seem much inclined 
|to favour a sort of low church, differing in ceremonies 


Tue following frank and cordial epistle (which first more than essential points from that of the English 


sees the light in the Inverness Courier) exhibits Sir church; | mean they would do this tacitly and gra- 
Walter Scott in his private undress among his family dually. The lower class will probably continue for a 
and friends. Setting aside the bonhomie and nice long time bigoted Papists; but education becoming 
observation of this letter, it is remarkable for two general, it is to be supposed that Popery in its violent 
things. First, as illustrating the history and opinions tenets will decline even amongst them. By the way, 
of Sir Walter Scott on a great political question. It education is already far more general than in Eng- 
was confidently stated in 1829, when the distinguish- land. I saw in the same village about 400 Catholic 
ed baronet openly avowed his change of opinion on children attending one school, and about 200 Protest- 
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Petersburg under the superintendence of, and with a/toils; but at the expiration of two years of fatigue and 
Russian translation by, Professor Heitling. jdanger, when he had made 119 drawings, and an inte- 
= resting collection of reptiles, insects, aid zoological 
MEXICO, preparations, famine compelled him to abandon the 
In the year 1822, Mr. Waldeck engraved, in the|superb antique monuments which he had studied with 
line manner, from the drawings of Captain del Rios,|so much delight. 
the seventeen plates for the work of that author,| The result of his researches is, that the destruction 
which was translated at London, and published by H.|of Palenqué was the consequence of a war with a 
Berthoud. A suspicion arose in the mind of Mr. Wal-\neighbouring power, (which could be no other than 
deck that the designs were incorrect, and he felt a|Ehul-ha, capital ofthe kingdom of Tlepollan,) that the 
strong desire personally to ascertain the fact. Anjcity was taken by assault, and was left uninhabited. 
opportunity was offered, in 1525, by his being appoint-|This event happened 900 years before the conquest 
ed hydraulic engineer to the Halpujayhua Mining |of Mexico by the Spaniards. The Tulteques perhaps 
Company in Mexico. He set out for Mexico in the |knew nothing, except by tradition, of this extinct na- 
month of March. Various circumstances rendered |tion. Neither the religious worship, the hieroglyphics, 
his stay but a short one; he left the mines at the ex-|nor the architecture of this ancient people has any 
piration of ten months. On his arrival in the Mexi-|connexion with the Tulteques and Azteques; their 
can capital, he resolved to carry into execution his |archives, which still exist uninjured, go back to a pro- 
original purpose—to give himself up to Mexican |digiously remote period. The Palenquians were form- 
archeology, and, by his studies, acquire the know-|ed by a mixture of various nations of the old continent ; 
ledge which would enable him to visit with beneficial |to all appearance, the Chaldwans were the original 
effect the ruins of Palenqué. Being admitted into the |stock, and the main body consisted of Hindoos. The 
Museum of Mexico, he copied there all the curious {astonishing sculptures, which still remain, are of a 
manuscripts, as well as the finest specimens of sculp-|quite different character from all that has hitherto 
ture, in stone, jasper, and terra cotta. ‘This first col-| been known. 
lection consists of 160 water-colour drawings, relative| Still influenced by an ardent spirit of inquiry, Mr. 
to ancient and modern costume, usages, natural his-| Waldeck, in February, 1834, journeyed to the pro- 
tory, and picturesque scenery, and contains also a/vince of Yucatan, amidst the ravages of the cholera, 
hieroglyphic grammar, and a copious vocabulary of|and the misery and famine which were caused by the 
the Azteque language. A valuable article of this col-|pestilence. ‘There, supplied with pecuniary aid by a 
lection is a copy from an original portrait of Monte-|munificent and learned Irish peer, he undertook to ex- 
zuma, which was painted by an Italian goldsmith who | plore, in the interior of that fine peninsula, the monu- 
accompanied Ferdinand Cortes. {ments which he knew to exist there. He first bent 
Mr. Waldeck attempted, at Mexico, a lithographic |his course to the mountains of the centre, on which 
publication, with an explanatory text, of the rich and |he found the vast and superb city of Ytzalan, which 
beautiful collection belonging to the University; but, |has a width of half a league, and extends eight leagues 
the country not being favourable either to the arts or |from north to south. The enthusiasm of Mr. Waldeck 
to study, the work, which, besides, was very imper-|had been excited by the fine relics of Palenqué, but 
fect, in consequence of the extreme difficulty of work-|here it was raised to a still higher pitch—for here he 
ing the stones, did not succeed, and was discontinued |found monuments in excellent preservation, the work- 
after the appearance of the fourth number. manship of which, for splendour, interest, and solidity, 
In 1832, by the exertions of Viscount de Chaptal, exceeded all that could be imagined. He laboured 
and the influence of Don Lucas Alaman, then minis-| With unabating ardour for two years, and was about 
ter, of Don Francisco de Fagoago, the chief Alcalde,|to visit a second time the ruins of Chichen Ytzta, 
and of General Morau, Mr. Waldeck obtained a sum |When, on the 16th of January, 1836, in consequence 
sufficient to enable him to make a journey to Palen- lof an order of the Mexican government, all his draw- 
que. The subscription was to have amounted to|ings and papers were seized. Fcrtunately he had du- 
10,000 piastres ; but, when only 4437 piastres were |plicates of the documents, and, since his arrival in 
subscribed, he determined to set out with what re-|England, he has been engaged in replacing, from his 
mained of that sum. The purchasing of arms and joriginal sketches, the drawings which were taken 
provisions of all kinds for this long and difficult expe-|ftom him. The scientific bodies of London and Paris 
dition, and the conveyance of his baggage and assist-|have expressed to him the interest which they take 
anta, left him, on his arrival at Palenqué, only 3300|in his researches; and his correspondence with a 
piastres, and, with this sum in hand, he began to ex-|learned member of the Institute (M. Jomard) has 
cavate the monuments, and put the whole of them in| gained for him a medal from the Geographical Society 
a state to be designed. of Paris. He is now preparing for the press a narra- 
This labour lasted seven months. In the course of|tive of his travels. The first part will be that which 
it, the revolution brought about by Santa Anna having | relates to Yucatan. Mr. Waldeck deems it necessary 
acquired more stability, the subscription was put a/to hasten the publication of it, for fear that the draw- 
stop to, and M. de Chaptal wrote to Mr. Waldeck |ings which were taken from him may be sent to Eu- 
that he must not reckon upon any more help from |rope to be clandestinely sold; a measure which the 
Mexico. Mr. Waldeck’s assistants now refused to |dishonourable action ¢ommitted with regard to his 
go on, and he was obliged to dismiss them, after hav- |property authorises him to consider as not improbable. 
ing paid their wages, and a sum to cover the expenses | The inquiries in Yucatan are dedicated to Viscount 
Thus he was left alone | Kingsborough, author of “ The Mexican Antiquities,” 








of their homeward journey. 


and penniless among the ruins, but still too intent|which have been already noticed in a former volume, 


upon his enterprise to think for a moment of giving it|and in the present number of this Review. 
The Travels will treat on the statistics, customs, 


up. Resolved to subsist by hunting, he resumed his 
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and usages of the country—in a word, on all that can|the Catholic question, that he had changed because 
interest an observing mind, whether amusing, useful, | the Duke of Vellington had changed—that, indiffe- 
or instructive: they will also include many anecdotes,| rent himself to such topics, he merely went with the 


characteristic of the manners of the Creoles and In-| leader of his party, out of deference to high rank and 


dians ; a sketch of the commerce of the province, and | station, which in him approached almost to an infirm- 
This letter vindicates the sincerity of Sir Wal- 


of its future importance relative to political geogra-| ity. | 
phy ; anancient Yucatee ballad of considerable beauty, | ter, and proves that more than three years before the 
and curious for the light which it throws on the an-| Wellington administration brought forward the mea- 
cient history of the Maya; a copious vocabulary of the|sure of Catholic emancipation he had become con- 
Maya language, for the use of travellers who may |Vinced of its expediency. Secondly, the letter shows 
wish to visit the country; an essay to prove that the that on the side of a conciliatory system of govern- 
Yucatees are of Palenquian origin; and a Summary |ment in Ireland, and in favour of the education of the 
of the ancient history of the Maya, from a century Irish people, without reference to religious distine- 
before the conquest till their subjugation, which dic | tons, we may venture to number the illustrious name 
not finally take place till the year 1700. The work of Sir Walter Scott. 

will be illustrated by a general map of the province,| “ My dear , | conclude you are now returned 
the interior of which was unknown, and by 22 or 23) with wife and bairns to , and not the worse of 
plates, engraved or lithographed, according to the your tour. I have been the better of mine; and, Kil- 


style of the subjects, and accompanied by an explana-|!arney being the extreme point, I am just about to 
tory text. jcommence my return to Dublin, where | only intend 


\to remain two or three days at farthest. I should 
jlike to find a line from you, addressed—care of David 
From the New Monthly Magazine. |M‘Culloch, Esq., Cheltenham, letting me know how 
pee . , matters go on at Abbotsford. 
TWAS BUT A WORD: “| have every reason to make a good report of Ire- 
*T was but a word—a little thoughtless word! land, having been received with distinction, which is 
The wind hath ta’en it with the rose-leaves strown ; flattering, and with warm-hearted kindness, which is 
And art thou angered so soon, mine own? much better. I am happy to say the country is ra- 
Oh! canst thou not that silly thing afford pidly improving every year, and argues the spirit that 
Should pass thee by, well knowing thou art lord is afloat, and indicates that British capital is finding 
Of all the rest? I would have shut mine ear, its way into a country where it can be employed to 
Nor looked upon the thought I would not wear much advantage. The idea of security is gaining 
Around my beart as being part of me, ground even in these districts, which are, or rather 
Ensolved in our deep love's seg 4 4 were, the most unsettled; and plenty has brought its 
aun ater age Beem vee oe jusual companion, content, in her hand. But the pub- 
Fo dachen whest Oi quict light hath been lie peace is secured by large bodies of an armed police, 
Shining so steadfastly ?—and now ‘tis past, called by the civil term of constables, but very unlike 
Let not the pulse beyond the passion last ! the Dogberries of Old England, being in fact soldiers 
on foot and horse, well armed and mounted, and dress- 
ed exactly like our yeomen. It is not pleasant to see 
this, but it is absolutely necessary, for some time at 
least; and from what | can hear, the men are under 
strict discipline and behave well; they are command- 


“ Twas but a word—a little thoughtless word !” 
*T was but a word !—and what then do we mean 
By love, and all those things on which we lean? 
Why do we tremble at the wild wind’s chord? ( 
Why are fresh tears fallen on an old record? ed by the magistracy, and are very alert. — 

Because we treasure all things from the hour “The soil is in most places extremely rich, but cul- 


That gave us love, for an immortal dower— tivation is not yet well understood. The accursed 
An’ thou wouldst have the heart in aught believe, system of making peats interferes with everything; 
It must believe in words; and so receive. and I have passed through whole counties where a 
With bosom bare, or truth or falsest sword. very noble harvest, ripe for the sickle, was waiting 
Call nothing little ;—let there be a thought for the next shower of rain, while all the population 
Of holiness in words; for they “re fraught who should cut were up to the middle in the bogs. 
With many meanings to the list'ning heart ; Not a single field of turnips have I seen, owing proba- 
So tune them of thy soul to be a part. bly to the same reason. 
“ The political disputes are of far less consequence 
here than we think in Britain, but I think on the 
From the Examiner. | whole it would be highly desirable that the Catholic 
LETTER OF SIR WALTER SCOTT ON THE Bill should pass; it would satisfy most of the higher 
STATE OF IRELAND. |Classes of that persuasion, who seem much inclined 
to favour a sort of low church, differing in ceremonies 
Tue following frank and cordial epistle (which first more than essential points from that of the English 
sees the light in the Inverness Courier) exhibits Sir church; I mean they would de this tacitly and gra- 
Walter Scott in his private undress among his family dually. The lower class will probably continue for a 
and friends. Setting aside the bonhomie and nice long time bigoted Papists; but education becoming 
observation of this letter, it is remarkable for two general, it is to be supposed that Popery in its violent 
things. First, as illustrating the history and opinions tenets will decline even amongst them. By the way, 
of Sir Walter Scott on a great political question. It education is already far more general than in Eng- 
was confidently stated in 1829, when the distinguish- land. I saw in the same village about 400 Catholic 
ed baronet openly avowed his change of opinion on children attending one school, and about 200 Protest- 











480 SMOKING THE MONKEYS.—THE OMNIBUS BALLOON. 


ants attending another. The peculiar doctrines of] Western Times of Saturday gives the following ac- 
neither church were permitted to be taught, and there|count of an act of penance at Exeter:—Our 
were Protestants amongst the Papist children, and| church of St. Olave was the scene of considerable 
Papists among the Protestants, ‘bustle and excitement this morning, in consequence 
“The general condition of the peasantry requires| of Henry Turpin of this city, hellier, having been ad- 
much improvement; their cabins are wretched, and judged to do penance, for calling his sister-in-law, 
their dress such a labyrinth of rags, that I have often) Mrs. Charlotte Heath, several names, impugning her 
feared some button would give way and shame us all. | chastity, &c. &c. The Rev. Mr. Birch, and Mr. Lang, 
But this is mending, and the younger people are all|the churchwarden, were in attendance as early as ten 
more decently dressed, and the new huts which are|o’clock; the anxious audience, was composed of a 


a ising are greatly better than the old pig-sties. In) 


short, all is on the move and the mend; but as I must 
be on the move myself, I must defer the rest of my 
discoveries till we meet. 


“We have in our party Anne, Lockhart, Walter! 


and his wife, and two Miss Edgeworths; so we are a 
jolly party. Will you show this to Lady Scott? 
wrote to her two days since.— 
* Always truly yours, 
“ Watrer Scort. 
“ Killarney, 8th Aug., 1825.” 





Smoxine THe Monxeys.—At the last meeting of 


the Zoological Society a humorous debate took place 
on the popular practice of smoking cigars out of doors, 
which it appears is carried to an obnoxious extent in 


the gardens of the society, though a notice prohibiting | 


These gardens are} 


it is stuck up at the entrance. 
now the fashionable lounge on Sunday. No money is 
taken for admission on that day. A fellow (male or 


female—for ladies are allowed to be fellows by the! 


charter) has a right to introduce two friends. There 
are several thousand fellows resident in London, who, 


Many bring cigars with them, and with their eye- 
lasses and a hot sun find no difficulty in procuring 
re. Thus the watchfulness of the keeper is eluded, 

for no sooner is he seen than the cigar is put away; 

another light, by the same means, or probably by 
others more instantaneous, is again produced; the 
smoke is puffed in volumes — the monkeys, who, 
in consequence, grin, leap, and chatter something be- 

tween a spit and a whistle, and in the language of a 

fellow, “ the devil's to pay,” The smoking visits are 

not confined to the monkeys, they are also paid to the 
rrots, who, if possible, beat their hirsute companions 
in the loudness of their din. Snuff, too, it appears, is 
liberally administered to the animals. When this 
was mentioned the chairman smiled, and said he must 
lead guilty to the charge of administering a few so- 
ficary but salutary, he considered, pinches of real 

Prince’s Mixture to Don Pedro. (Laughter.) The 
Don is a sage of the Simia tribe, from the Brazils, 

“and,” continued the chairman, “I think it did him 

good—it promoted sternutation, and drove idle hu- 

mours out of his head; and the Don uniformly testi- 
fied his gratitude for the piquant favour by the spark- 
ling of his eyes, and by wiping the remainder of the 

ulverized atoms on his skin, in order that he might 
inhale and enjoy their last og ap enna (Laugh- 
ter.) It was finally arranged that more notices, pro- 
hibiting the practice, be fixed in the gardens; and it 
was hoped that in future gentlemen would abstain 
from it. 





Dorne Penance.—The ceremony of what is called 
“ doing penance” is still occasionally performed. The 





pr 
\of the agricultural interest, who were attracted to the 


I according to a popular notion. 





great number of butchers, and other personal friends 
of the penitent, together with a considerable portion 


spot from its vicinity to the market. The penitent 
was dressed in a white fustian coattee, breeches and 
gaiters to match, but was not arrayed in a white sheet, 
The penitent repeated 
the following words of the clergyman :—* I, Henry 
Turpin, do hereby acknowledge and confess that I 
have abused and defamed the said Charlotte Heath, 
by saying that she is a black bastard , &e, &e. 
&c., for which I beg her pardon, and promise no more 
for the future to defame and abuse her again in like 
manner.” The culprit then said, “It was all true, 
but the truth must not be spoken at all times ;” on 
which the Rev. Gentleman said that he would add 
the statement of the penitent, if he repeated it, and 
then he would have to go through it again before the 
congregation. The Rev. Gentleman was so affected 





‘by the enormity of the words that Mr. Turpin was 


obliged to say them for himself the second time. The 
“ congregation” were not moved in like manner, for 


\they seemed to think that Mr. Turpin’s slander and 


A ‘ s - af 
with their friends, visit the gardens on the above day. | Mrs. Heath’s reputation were not the most solemn 


subjects to be settled at church, and joined in the ce- 
remony with much fun and merriment. 





IncrEasep CircuLaTIon or NewspaPers.-—The 
number of newspapers sent through the General Post- 
Office, on Saturday last, was 74,800; being upwards 
of 30,000 over the usual number. 





Tue Omnrevs Battoox.—On Tuesday the “ Royal 
Vauxhall Ballcon” made a third ascent with nine per- 
sons. Mr. Green, in his account of the flight, de- 
scribes the assistance he received in making a safe de- 
scent from the “action of the new elastic India- 
rubber rope by which the grapnel is attached to the 
hoop.” This elastic rope (the invention of Mr. Sie- 
vier) has been used for the above purpose with a view 
to diminish the jerk when the balloon, in rough wea- 
ther, is suddenly stopped by the grapnel taking a firm 
hold. Travelling at the velocity of about 40 miles an 
hour, nine persons, besides 1,000 Ib. of ballast in the 
car, produced a momentum much more than sufficient 
to give the strength of the whole apparatus a fair trial. 
After drawing across three fields, the grapnel caught 
in the roots of a hedge, and although this of course 
caused the instantaneous stopping of the machine, the 
elastic rope performed its office so ——- that the 
jerk was scarcely perceptible, and our safe landing 
was effected with the same ease asinacalm. We 
descended at ten minutes before five, ina field two 
miles north of Chelmsford, in Essex, having travelled 
36 miles in 55 minutes. 























From Blackwood's Magazine. 


THE MURDER GLEN. 


BY CAROLINE BOWLES. 


Tis is a dreary spot as eye shall see; 

Yet a few moments linger here with me, 

And let us rest (the air is warm and still) 

In the dry shelter of this heathery hill. 

Though all about looks barren, bleak, and drear, 
Something of pleasantness methinks is here— 
This little patch of greensward at our feet; 

This thymy bank our soft empurpled seat ; 

This od’rous air, and the low humming sound 
(An under tone of life) that murmurs round— 
Yes—this is pleasantness ; but all beyond 

Seems smitten with a curse.—That sullen pond, 
Black as its moory marge ;—that once scathed tree, 
And the lone hovel, ruined, roofless, free 

To every straggling foot and wandering wind, 

In the cold shadow of that hill behind, 

That shuts in with its dark, bare, barren swell, 
The deathlike stillness of the gloomy dell ; 

There seems a curse upon the savage scene, 
There is a curse methinks where guilt hath been, 
So deep, so deadly, as hath left the Tale 
Connected with this wild sequestered vale. 

Not always, as some theorists pretend, 

Doth guilt in this life come to fitting end; 

Not often here is God’s unerring plan 

Made plain to proud, presumptuous, purblind man ; 
Enough for him, enough the word which saith 
Sin’s path is Hellward, and her wages death. 

But now and then the thunderbolt descends, 

And strikes e’en here, for wise and gracious ends; 
To rouse—to warn—to strike the scoffers dumb, 
Who cry, “ Lo! vengeance tarries—will it come ?” 


Some ten years back, whoe’er from hence had viewed, 
As we do now, yon cheerless solitude, 

Had seen it then a drear, unlovely spot, 

But not deserted. From the lonely cot 

Curled a blue smoke-wreath in the morning air, 
And signs and sounds of life were stirring there, 
Too oft of strife, of violence, and hate. 

There dwelt a wretched man, his wretched mate 
And their one child, a gibbering idiot boy, 

“ Fruit of th’ adulteress”—no fond parent's joy, 
Nor sad one’s comfort ;—sent as for a sign 

And fearful foretaste of the wrath divine. 


None knew from whence the unsocial strangers came 
For a long season, nor their real name, 

But guessed them wedded, for the boy was born 
Just as they settled in that home forlorn. 

Nor doctor, nurse, nor gossip to the birth 

Was timely summon’d ; but the man rushed forth 
One day in urgent haste (for peril pressed) 

To seek assistance. From old Martha Best 

I've heard the story—(to her dying day 

She told it shuddering)—in what fearful way 

She found the woman in her travail throes, 
Convulsed with spirit pangs more fierce than those, 
And how she groaned some name, and to some deed 
Wildly alluded, that with startling speed 

Brought her dark partner to the pillow near; 

And how he stooped, and whispered in her ear, 

Not words of love,—but something that she heard 
With a cold shudder ; whispering faint a word 
Sounding like “ Mercy !”"—and the stern man’s brow 
Grew sterner as he said—“ Remember now.” 
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And as he lingered near the wretched bed, 
How hard she clench’d her teeth, and drew her head 
' Beneath the coverlct, lest pain should wring 

| From her parched lips the interdicted thing. 
|“ Old drivelling fool! he called me,” quoth the dame, 
“When I just hinted at the parson’s name, 
| And talked of comfort to the troubled breast, 

From prayer with him, and evil deeds confest. 

Old drivelling fool! he called me, with a curse 

That made my flesh creep, and the look was worse 


With which he spoke it. Well !—the babe was born— 


Jesu preserve us !—'twas a luckless morn 

That saw its birth :—a foul, misshapen thing, 
Scarce human :—ro..nd the blue swoll’n neck a ring, 
Livid and black, and marks like finger prints 
Murderously dented: Not before nor since 

Such sight beheld I. When the mother saw, 
Christ! what a face was hers !—The lower jaw 
Dropt as in death, and with a ghastly stare, 
Pointing the tokens, she gasped out—' There! there! 
* Hell is against us’—with a savage shout 

Yelled the dark, fearful man, and rushing out, 
Was seen no more till midnight brought him back, 
Silent and sullen, There was neither lack 

Of food nor cordials in the house that night, 

And the red peat fire gave a cheerful light. 

And a large dip was burning ; yet for all 

The very flesh upon my bones did craw! 

With fearful thinking ; I could hardly brook 

Upon that loathly, helpless thing to look 

As on my lap it lay ; and in his sleep, 

Through the thin boards, I heard the father keep 
A restless muttering :—The King’s crown to gain, 
I'd not live over that long night again !” 


Such was the midwife’s story; and strange things 
Were guessed and rumoured, till low whisperings 
Grew louder by degrees, and busy folk 

Of information and the Justice spoke. 

But from th’ accuser’s part all kept aloof— 
They had no facts to rest on ;—not a proof 

Of the foul deed suspected :—The strange pair 
Gave no offence to any ; straight and fair 

Were their few dealings at the village shop; 

And though the man was never known to stop 

A needless minute, or look up the while, 

Or speak a needless word, or seen to smile, 

His pay was punctual, if th’ amount was small— 
Time—if they waited—might unravel all— 

And so in part it did. There came a man 

From a far distant town (an artisan), 

To try for health his native country air 

In his own village. While sojourning there, 

He heard the talk of that mysterious pair, 

And as he listened, with impatient tone, 

Striking the table, said—* Two ycars agone, 

I heard a trial in our county court 

For a most cruel murder; in such sort, 

And by such hands alleged to have been done, 
As made the heart sick. An unnatural son 
Sinfully mated with his father’s wife 

(A youthful stepdame), ’gainst the husband's life 
Conspired with her—'twas so the indictment read— 
And suddenly the old man in his bed 

Was found a blackening corse ;—a livid mark 
Circling his throat about, and, purply dark, 
Prints of a murd’rous hand. At next assize 
They stood their trial, as I said ;—all eyes 
Looked loathingly in court. I saw them there, 
Just such as you describe this stranger pair. 

A tall dark man, with close curled locks like jet, 
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And overhanging brow, and mouth hard set, 
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And a down look withal. She slim and fair, 
Of a white fairness; light-blue eyes, and hair 
Inclining to be red; of middle size, 

With something of a cast about her eyes,— 

Or it might seem so, as she stood that day 
With her wild look, that wandered every way 
And never fixed. ‘The crime was proven plain 
To plain men’s judgments, but your lawyers strain 
The truth, through mill-stones, till it filters out 
A puddle of perplexity and doubt. 

They were acquitted, but forsook the place, 
Pursued by curses.—Conld I see the face 

Of one but for a moment, I should know, 

Had I last seen it twenty years ago, 

The features printed on my mind so strong 
That fearful trial day.”— 


“ Twill not be long,” 
The eager listeners cried, “ before Black Will 
Comes with his empty meal-bag to the mill, 
Or to the shop for his few errands there ; 
The woman seldom comes, and now ‘tis rare 
To see her, since that changeling babe was born, 
So far from her own door as that old thorn, 
Where she would stand and pore as in a book 
On the dark pool beneath, with fixed look.” 
Not long the sojourner, with patient will, 
Haunted the shop, and watched about the mill: 
Not long the curious rusties to their friend 
Looked for the fateful word, all doubt to end,— 
Earlier than wont the dark-browed stranger came,— 


The watcher saw—and shuddering, said—* The same.” 


The tale ran round through all the country-side ; 
“ Marder will out” triumphant guessers cried :— 
“*T was not for nothing,” said old Martha Best, 
“God's finger on the babe those prints impressed ; 
And on the father’s scowling brow so dark, 

As on Cain’s forehead, set a fearful mark, 

But who could have believed,—so slight, so fair,— 
That woman such an awful deed could dare ? 
*Tis true—she never looked one in the face ; 

Bad sign !—And not a creature in the place 

Ever could draw her into social chat, 

Nor him to step into the Cricket Bat, 

And take his part in cheerful glass or song— 
Such strange reserve betokened something wrong— 
So with a nat’ral horror, and a mind 

More humanly severe than Christian kind, 

Each cast his stone, and left the wretched pair 

To perish in their sin and their despair. 

It is a wholesome horror in the main 

That shrinks impulsive from the wretch whose stain 
Stamps him accurst in blood’s own damning die. 
Out on the mawkish, morbid sympathy 

That wets white handkerchiefs with maudlin wo 
When “ gifted” murderers to the gallows go, 
And “ interesting” felons to the cord 

Bow their heroic necks, and meet the law’s award.— 
But vulgar minds, with unenlarged view, 

Hating the guilt, abhor the guilty too ; 

And such “ good haters” scarce can comprehend 
How, He, the Sinless, is the sinner’s friend. 

Ah! had some faithful servant of his Lord, 

Some pious pastor, with the saving word 

Of gospel truth, those branded outcasts sought, 


Who knows what blessed change he might have wrought? 


“ Despair and die!” hath dragged down many a soul 
Christ’s blood was shed for to eternal dole. 

“ Repent and live!” the Hellward course hath stay’d 
Of many a one for whom that price was paid. 
Shepherds, who slumber on your watch, beware ! 


Nor will the plea avail ye in that day 

That while ye slept the wolf bore off his prey ; 
Nor that the case was hopeless—futile plea! 

\* Hope against hope” your battle-cry should be— 
Rose all fail at last—your souls from blood are free. 


|¥e have account to render of your care ; 


'A wide, wild district, half uncultured moor, 
Skirted by sea and forest, thick with poor, 

\Is the vast parish, on whose utmost verge 

|Lies this lone valley. The deep booming surge 
|Full three miles off we hear, but Sabbath bell 
|Suunds faintly tinkling in this dreary dell 

On stillest day, with favouring breeze to boot. 
|To this far border gospel-shodden foot 

|\Comes rarely, tidings of great joy to bring. 

“ Who needs my ministry has but to ring,” 
Cries the good rector, “at the rectory door— 

I always come when called for, and what more 
Could fifty curates, if I kept them, do?” 

Ah, reverend Michael fitter far for you 

The post you occupied so long and well 

In your old college ere this living fell. 

No Sabbath to God’s house those outcasts brought ; 
Them in their dreary dwelling, no man sought, 
Nor priest, nor layman, woman, man, nor child; 





And every eye that measured them, reviled. 

For household needs still drew them now and then 
(Seldom as might be) to the homes of men— 

The oftenest he ; but once or twice a-year, 

For homely articles of female gear, 

With her stern partner to the shop she came, 

A shrinking customer without a name, 

Served in cold silence, that had insult been 
Perchance, but for the man’s determined mien 

Of dark defiance. Change of look and tone 

Early informed him of his secret known ; 

And from that moment, with a deadly hate, 

He cursed his kind, and dared its worst from Fate; 
Returning loathing looks with dogged stare, 

That said, “ Ye know me now—’tis well—beware !” 
And they who loathed, by those fierce glances cowed, 
Shrinking aside, breathed curses “ deep not loud.” 
And curious children, eager, yet afraid, 

Hung on the murderer's steps ;—but if he made 

A motion as to turn, quick scowered away, 

Like blossoms scattered in a gusty day. 

Till once, two braggart boys, with bullying boast, 
Dared one another which should venture most ; 

And while their awestruck mates in ambush lay, 
Fronted the Ogres in their homeward way, 

And one squeaked “ Murder!” in his impish note— 
And one made mouths, and pointed to his throat, 
Then ran ;—but pounced on with a tiger bound, 
Both at a blow were levelled with the ground. 
Mothers! who owned those graceless ones, fur you 
*T was well that woman was a mother too, 

And hung upon the arm upraised to give 

A second blow that none might feel and live. 


A mother! ay—how black soe’er in part, 
That outcast creature’s was a mother’s heart 
To the poor wailing object that, while nursed 
At her sad breast, the father called “accurst.” 
And now again, who looked might often see 
Her crouching from beneath that old scathed tree 
By the dark water, to her bosom prest 

The hapless babe, that still she lulled to rest 
With rocking motion, as of one in pain, 

With a low, crooning, melancholy strain. 

‘Oh' to conceive, as there she sat forlorn, 
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The thoughts of those long hours of loneness born ; 
The yearning thoughts of happy childish days, 

Her father’s cottage, and her pleasant plays 

With little brothers and young sisters dear ; 

And how they grew together many a year, 

By pious parents trained in the Lord’s love and fear. 


Then—the changed after-time! the contrast dark ! 

Passion’s fierce storm, and Virtue’s found’ring bark, 

The step by step in Falsehood’s blinding lead, 

From guilty thought unchecked to guilty deed— 

The trust abused—the violated vow— 

The consummated crime—the hopeless now, 

And the dread future. Lost, unhappy soul ! 

Dared’st thou in fancy fix that fearful goal? 

No; or Despair had into Madness burst; 

And coldly calm she seemed, like one who knows the 
worst. 

“The grief that's shared is lightened half,” some say ; 

Not in all cases—Can it take away 

A grain of bitterness from us to know 

One dearer than ourselves partakes the wo ? 

And when a load unblest, the double share, 

Wretched community of crime and care, 

In either cheered beneath the crushing weight 

By mutual suffering of his groaning mate? 

And then a band of sin is one of straw— 

Count not thereon, contemners of God’s law! 

None but pure hearts, love-linked, in sorrow closer draw. 


Cast out from fellowship of all their kind, 

Each other's all—did their forlornness bind 

More fast the union of that guilty pair? 

Ay, with the festering fastness of despair. 

No loving little one, with angel smile, 

Was sent to win them from themselves a while, 

In whose young eyes the eyes that could not brook 
Each other's furtive glance might fondly look. 

No lisping prattler was in mercy given 

To lift its little sinless hands to heaven, 

And stammer out the prayer that pardon sought 
For one who dared not utter what she taught. 

I've said, their first—their only one was sent, 

Not as a blessing, but a punishment. 

No white-winged messenger, no silvery dove, 

Dear welcome pledge uf peace, and hope, and love, 
But of fierce discord here, and fiercer wrath above. 
“*T would be a mercy if the Lord who gave 

Soon took him back”—the midwife muttered grave ; 
“ God gave him not,” the abhorring father cried ; 

“ Would in the birth the hell-marked imp had died !” 
But to her heart the mother drew it near, 
Whispering—* My wretched infant! hide thee here.” 


And year by year (the changeling lived and throve) 
More doting fond became that only love 

That ever in this woful world it knew, 

More doting for the father’s hate it grew; 

And to the mother soon that hate extended too. 

She had born meekly many a cutting word, 

And many a bitter taunt in silence heard, 

Or only, when her sullen partner cried, 

“ Would, ere I saw thy face, that thou hadst died,” 
Bowing her head—* Amen!” she softly sighed. 

But when the crawling idiot in its play 

Stumbled unconscious in its father’s way, 

And the foot spurned him, and the savage curs’d— 
Then all the mother into fury burst, 

And “ Have a care !” she shrieked, with gestures wild, 
“ I have been very patient—but my child! 

Harm not my child, or dread what I may dare— 

I may yet speak what——Villain! have a care.” 
Beneath her flashing look the ruffian’s eye 


Quailed, as he muttered indistinct reply ; 

“ And deadly white he turned,” said wandering Wat 
The Pedlar, who, to many a lonely spot 
Hawking his wares, had found his plodding way 
To the drear dwelling in the glen that day. 
“Tm an old man,” said Walter—* far I’ve been, 
Much of mankind and of their ways I’ve seen, 
And oftentimes folk’s secrets in their looks 

Can read, as plain as some read printed books. 
So now and then, in my own quiet way, 

| I make a lucky guess, and now should say, 

| Touching this woman—mind, it’s only guess— 








Sinner she may be, but no murderess.” 

| So spake Sir Oracle,” in cozy chat 
| On the oak settle at the Cricket Bat, 
| The evening of his visit to the glen— 

And Walter’s sayings had their weight with men ; 
And women listened with relenting heart, 
Wondering—* Could one who did a mother’s part 
So fondly by her idiot child, have done 
(Helping the hand of that unnatural son) 

A deed it chilled the blood to think upon? 

He who his wretched babe could so abuse— 
Would that in Aim the gallows had its dues!” 

Year followed year, those dues were owing still, 
Satan had work in hand yet for “ Black Will.” 
That he was active in his master’s cause 

None doubted, though evading still the laws. 

No longer from all intercourse with men 

He dwelt secluded in that moorland glen ; 

Strange faces there were not unfrequent seen 

Of men, rough seafarers of reckless mien, 

And something wild and lawless in their look— 
With those, for days and weeks, he now forsook 
His joyless home. The beach convenient lay, 

And a snug creek, a little cunning bay, 

Where boats and small craft might at anchor lie 
For days unnoticed, if exciseman’s eye, 

Or hated officer’s, with sharp survey, 

Ranged not the coast. Unorganized that day 

The naval guard; the civil watch I ween 

Then kept too civil to be over keen: 

The local bearings (sea and forest near) 

Favoured more trades than one; the royal deer 
Made not worse venison though the buck was slain 
Without a warrant; and some folks were fain 

To fancy tea and Hollands were, to choose, 

Best flavoured, when they paid the King no dues. 
Then customers who favoured the free trade, 

No curious, inconsiderate questions made 

When goods that never had the Channel crost 
Were offered—at a reasonable cost. 

What if a smuggler now and then was hung 

For worse than smuggling—from their souls they flung 
Accusing qualms, for “ how could they have thought 
Unfairly come by what they fairly bought ?” 

Laws interdict, and parsons preach in vain, 
While such (encouraging who might restrain) 
Whet with their ready pay the thirst for lawless gain. 


Now sometimes, with a timid consciousness 

That if none favoured some abhorred her less, 

Left lonely and unaided, from the dell 

The woman ventured forth, when twilight fell 

With friendly dimness on her flushing shame, 

To seek the village shop; and with her came 

A heavy armful long, then, tottering slow, 

A dragging weight, that child of sin and wo— 

Poor fool, whom she her “precious one!’ would call— 
Ay—for he loved her, and he was her all. 
“Mammam! mammam!” the stammering creature's cry, 








If wandered from its face the only eye 
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Could read in his, and fonldy there detect 

A lovelier light than that of intellect. 

“Manmmam! mammam !"—’twas all resembling speech 
To common ears that stammering tongue could reach ; 
“ But oh! my Charlie, in his own dear way,” 
Affirmed the mother, “every thing can say— 

And he has far more sense ‘hall soine believe— 

Could yoa but see him when he sees me grieve— 

And when I'm sick, he'll creep about the house, 

Or sit beside me, quiet as a mouse— 

And but a baby still, as one may say— 

Just eight—and growing handier every day.” 

Oh! mother’s love, of most mysterious kind! 

So strong! so weak! so piercing, and so blind! 

“*T was pitiful, whatever she might be,” 

All said, “ that mother and her boy to see— 

Hanging for him would be an end too mild, 

That parricide, who hated his own child; 

A poor afflicted thing, but still Ais own.” 

And there were cruel doings, ‘twas well known, 

At that lone house, whence oftentimes arose 

W ild sounds of sharp contention, oaths, and blows, 
And the shrill treble of a childish cry, 

Heart-piercing in its helpless agony ; 

And more than once, thrust out into the night, 

Mother and child had laid till morning light, 

Huddled together, the cold earth their bed, 

The door-sill pillowing ber honseless head— 

Happy for them when signal from the bay 

Sammoned their tyrant from his home away, 

With his wild mates to cruise, perhaps for many a day. 
But watchful eves at last were on the glen, F < 
Notorious now the haunt of lawless men, 

Depot of contraband, and even, ‘twas thought, 

Of things worse come by, for concealment brought. 
Twice with their warrant the suspected ground 

And house men keenly searched, but nothing found; 
While the dark owner carelessly stood by, 

And sneering thank’d them for their courtesy, 

And bade them look again, and more minutely pry. 


‘Thus baffled oft, suspicion never slept, 

But quiet watch about the place was kept, 

Where everything unusual that befell, 

Comings and goings, all were noted well. 

There had been jovial doings overnight— 

Late from the lattice flashed the ruddy light, 

And midnight was at hand, when from the door 
Staggered the parting guests, with dranken roar— 


“ At daybreak—mind !"—* At daybreak, there I'll be” — 


And the door closed the parting colloquy. 

Then from within proceeded sounds more faint— 
A low, sad, sobbing murmur of complaint, 

Not long unbroken by a harsher tone— 

And thea a curse—a scuffling—and a groan— 
Something that sounded like a heavy fall ; 

And then the listeners said—'twas quiet all; 

And gladly from that dismal place they came— 
Such broils were frequent in that house of shame. 


They watched the skiffs departure from the bay— 
“ Best lie in wait for her retarn’’—said they, 

“ Useless to watch about his den to-day, 

No—nor to-morrow”—but a shepherd told 

On the third morn, how, fancying from his fold 

A straggler to the glen its way had found, 

He followed in its track; and on the ground, 

By the pond-side, said he saw something lie, 

A whitish heap—* That's sure my lamb! said I— 
And dead enough if so:—but then I heard 
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As I came closer—(and methought it stirred) — 
A feeble plaint—as from a dying lamb— 

I stopt and hearkened—'twas— Mammam! Mammam " 
Charlie! said I—for lying all alone, 

*T was simple Charlie made that piteous moan ; 
Undressed, as if just taken frony his bed, 

Cold as a stone, with open eyes like lead 

Fixed on the dull black water—when at length 
I stooped to lift him, with his little strength 
(Little enough—the creature was half dead) 

He made resistance, turning still his head 
Towards the pond, and murm’ring o'er and o’er, 
‘Mammam! Mammam "’ as to the house I bore 
And there he lies—not long alive to lie— 
Come quickly if you'd help him ere he die; 
The door I found ajar—within—without— 


No living soul. Bad work has been I doubt.” 


Quickly they ran ;—but when they reached the place, 
There lay the idiot, with his poor wan face 

Close to the water’s edge!—although in bed 

The shepherd left him, motionless—he said— 

And still he made the same distressful moan, 

Though faint and fainter every faltering tone ;— 
And still his eyes were turned with dying ray 

To the dark pond, as on its brink he lay. 


“Tis not for nothing, idiot though he be,” 

All said—* he gazes there so earnestly" — 

And one stooped down, and peering closely, thought 

He something saw :—and poles and hooks were brought, 
And grappled a dead weight—upfloated white 

A woman’s dress—one heave—and dragged to sight, 
On a pale corse looked down the cheerful morning light. 


“Mammam! Mammam !”—with one loud rapturous cry 
(Life's last) the dying idiot bounded high, 

And falling forward, sank to quiet rest, 

Never to waken, on his mother’s breast. 


I've told my story—needs it still to tell 

How that the double murd’rer in this dell, 
And in this country, has no more been seen ? 
That his dark act that woman’s end had been. 
Proceedings at the inquest pointed clear— 
There was a bloody fracture by her ear, 
Fitting a mallet, that with her hair and gore 
Stuck on, was found upon the cottage floor— 
His own apparel gone, and all of worth 

The lonely house contained. Upon this earth 
If somewhere still the ruffian roams secure, 
God knows ;—hereafter, his reward is sure. 


One parting look upon the still sad scene, 
Where so much misery, so much guilt has been, 
And such a tragic act in the great ploy, 

Life’s melodrame. As calm as still the day, 

As bright the sun was shining over head 

When by that water lay the ghastly dead— 
And then perhaps some little bird as now 
Perched on that old scathed hawthorn’s topmost bough, 
Poured forth a strain as joyous and as clear 
Careless of human woes) as now we hear— 
Unconscious bird! no living thing bat thee 

Stirs the deep stillness with a voice of glee— 


| The village children, if they venture near, 
| Sink their loud gladness into whispering fear— 


No rustic lovers haunt the unblest ground— 
No tenant for the hated house is found— 

Our country people call it—* Black Will’s den”— 
And this unlovely spot—* The Murder Glen.” 
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From the Metropolitan. 


THE PRIMA DONNA, 


A TALE. 
. . . . . . “ amici 
Io vaccommiato, ei disse, ite felici.” 
Tasso. 


In the spring of 17—, I visited Italy, for the first 
time, in company with the son of Lord L » who 
was making the grand tour for his amusement; while 
I followed in his wake, as it were, for the sole pur- 
pose of pursuing my professional studies. Our lots 
in life were as different as our characters, he beirg 
born to rank and affluence, and I being the son of a 
poor and humble musician in one of the smaller towns 
of Germany. Lord L , who was a great dilet- 
tante, had taken a a to me, when in Germany, on 
account of some juvenile display of musical talent on 
my part, and having insisted on becoming my patron, 
sent me to Vienna to acquire a knowledge of singing 
and counterpoint. From thence I went to England 
at an early age, where I gained considerable credit 








for my acquirements, and where I might have earned | 


a livelihood without difficulty, had 1 not been so 
very desirous of travelling into Italy for my improve- 
ment, as to prevent my settling down quietly with the 
small stock of knowledge that I had acquired. It 
was, therefore, on the departure of his son Augustus, 
that Lord L——— kindly proposed that I should be 
enabled to fulfil the wish of my heart, and with many 
recommendations to the former to treat me as a bro- 
ther, he wished me much success, and we set out for 
Paris in high spirits, he with the idea of being freed 
from every restraint—and I buoyant with tige brilliant 
anticipations I had formed of the country we were 
going to visit. These friendly injunctions were, how- 





ever, rather lost upon Augustus. He was too inti- 
mately persuaded of his own dignity ever to forget, 
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we should be troubled as little as possible with one 
another. We generally met in the morning at break- 
fast, after which I repaired to the house of the master 
under whom I studied, and then walked about the 
town, or did what I pleased till dinner, which we 
mostly took together; and the evening was spent on 
his part often, I believe, at the gaming-table, and ina 
variety of amusements ; and on mine frequently at 
the theatre, for the sake of hearing the best music 
possible. 

“ Have you seen the Adelaide?” was the first ques- 
tion put to me in one of the coffee-houses that I went 
to, and which was chiefly filled by musicians and di- 
lettanti, who were busy discussing the merits of the 
last opera, and loud in praise of the above-mentioned 
prima donna. 

I replied, ** that I was a stranger in the place, and 
should be grateful to any one who would point out to 
me all that was most worth seeing.” 

“Then,” said one of the party, “do not sleep 
another night without having seen Adelaide Caracelli, 
that eighth wonder of the world ;”’ bestowing on her, 
at the same time, the epithet, I think, of divina canta- 
trice, and many others more enthusiastic, which I do 
not now recall. 

“| beg to interfere,” said a dilettante, who sat in 
a corner, and had till now patiently borne with the 
praise bestowed on Adelaide; * as a stranger, I can- 
not suffer your judgment to be biassed by these extra- 
vagant praises, Adelaide is, and always was, a very 
sweet singer, but nothing more; and, as for being 
the eighth wonder of the world, no one having com- 
mon sense, or who had heard the Signora Albertina 
of Naples, would ever presume to hazard so ridiculous 
an opinion.” 

He then proceeded to laud his favourite in far more 
extravagant terms than those which had been lavish- 
ed on Adelaide, which failed not to produce a retort 
courteous from his adversary. In one and the same 
breath they endeavoured each to draw my attention 


for a moment, the distance which, he considered, | from the other, till stunned and perplexed by so many 


stood between us; and though under his father’s eye 
he had always behaved towards me ina kind and | 
amiable manner, we no sooner found ourselves alone, 
than he gave way to his natural disposition, which | 
was cold and haughty, giving little and exacting a| 
great deal. Perhaps owing to his father’s partiality 
to me, he was inclined to look upon me in the light of 
a spy that Lord L——— had set to watch over his 
conduct, and give him secret information thereof; yet 
nothing could be farther from my character than any 
kind of deceit, and had he better understood me, he 
would not have mistaken my interest in his concerns 
for curiosity, nor my frankness for any undue assump- 
tion of familiarity on my part. 

We remained but a short time at Paris. Augustus 
longed for Italy and classic ground ; and would, I be- 





| contending voices, and that about a subject on which, 


as yet, I could offer no opinion, and glad once more 
to get into the air, I walked home to my chamber 
with an aching head, and the most ardent desire to 
see Adelaide, and judge for myself. 

The next morning at breakfast I related the oceur- 
rence to Augustus, who was much amused at it, and 
agreed we should go together to La Scala, that I might 
help him, as he termed it, to know his own mind 
about the music. I was so prepossessed all day with 
the thougkt of the prima donna, that my occupations 
were laid aside, and I walked about longing for the 
evening. At length the hours wore away, and happy 
was I when we were both seated in the theatre, and 
the curtain rose before my expecting eyes. The 
scenes, antecedent to Adelaide’s appearance, were to 





lieve, have gone straight to Rome, had he not had | me as 80 much lost time, and so many obstacles to 
many letters of introduction for Milan, which his| my wishes, which were now wound up toa pitch bor- 
father particularly wished him to deliver, and which dering almost on pain. At last she came—it was need- 
ultimately led to his forming many acquaintances, less to ask, ** Is it she? The sweetness of the first 
and passing the whole of the winter in that city. He , ote she uttered, prolonged to an unusual length, and 
took up his abode in one of the best hotels, and lodged | dying away in exquisite softness, settled the question 
in the appartamento nobile, while I slept at the top of at once—it could be no other than Adelaide. And yet, 
the house, in a very mean little room, which served | charmed as I was, the first feeling was almost that of 
as my bedroom and my study. Our arrangements| disappointment. Perhaps my thoughts had run too 
were soon made: they consisted chiefly in this, that | high, or perhaps we are apt to be disappointed when 












a face is not exactly what we had pictured to our- 
selves, even though it should be ten times more beau- 
tiful. Thad fancied her tall—her stature was low, 
and her form slender. 1 had fancied a queen-like dig- 
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nity—her countenance was gentle, melancholy, and | 


seemed impressed with a subdued sorrow. No face 
was ever more expressive, though not strictly beauti- 


ful; and 1 had ample means of seeing its resources | 


developed during the various scenes of the opera. 
And there was a peculiar tone in her voice when she 
sustained a high note, and made it ring and vibrate, 
which seemed to seize on the very fibres of one’s 
heart, with a power and pathos that I never certainly 
had dreamed of before, and never have heard since. 
I was like one who had hitherto wandered in darkness, 
and on whom the light of heaven burst forth at once 
—so vehement 2nd sudden was the effect of the ini- 
mitable singing and exquisite music on the ears and 
mind of an enthusiastic cultivator of the art, who had 
searcely had any opportunity before of becoming ac- 
quainted with its practical effects. Augustus, con- 
trary te his usual custom, had not said a word during 
the performance ; in fact, he was entranced beyond 
his usual powers of receiving delight, and was fearful 
of giving way to any childish expression of rapture. 
On our way home, seeing I could not contain my 


transports, he acknowledged his high satisfaction at| to give him instructions. 1 was so taken up myself 


all that we had seen, and declared several times that, 
as far as he could judge, Adelaide was the most de- 
lightful of singers, and in point of face and figure, on 
which he thought himself perfectly competent to de- 


cide, she was almost faultless. We agreed to go|in ieaching him, though I verily believe that three 
again the following evening to La Scala to see the | quarters of the time were generally spent in talking 
same performance : we did so, and [ can affirm, on my | of the inimitable prima donna. Once admitted into 
part, that I saw and heard with increased satisfaction, | her house, we were, in a manner, made free of it, 
the charm of novelty being more than compensated | 


by the interest I took in following the thread of la 
Caracelli’s inimitable personification of her part. 

For the next fortnight, Augustus and I seemed ac- 
tuated by one and the same spirit, for he gave up all 
other amusements for the theatre, and we were con- 
stantly seated side by side to listen to the soul-in- 
spiring strains of this idol of our admiration. This 
admiration made him grow more communicative and 
familiar, and one morning at breakfast, he thus ad- 
dressed me :—*‘* Maximilian, is there no one amongst 
your musical friends who knows Adelaide off the 
stage? Doask and see. 1 should be very curious 
to make acquaintance with her. If her conversation 


is but half as good as her acting and singing, she will | now busily employed in setting one of Metastasio’s 
be the most wonderful woman I have yet met with.” | dramas to music, a work on which I hoped, if not to 
My colour rose as he spoke, for | had had the same | rest my future fame, at least to lay the first stone of 


wish myself, and had already made some inquiries to 
that effect. I promised compliance, and left him 
with that intention. I experienced little difficulty in 
obtaining an introduction into her circle through my 
patron’s means, who had already spoken of me in 
very handsome terms. And this time the proud Au- 
gustus was very glad even to go as the secondary 
person of the two. Adelaide generally received her 
friends in the evening when the opera was over. Her 
manners in private life were perfectly easy and grace- 
ful ; and the amiable simplicity which she displayed, 
put every body at once on the footing of old acquaint- 
ances. Her face appeared quite as beautiful as on 
the stage, excepting its paleness, and the charms of 
her conversation were certainly such as to increase 








} 





| used all his endeavours to get through his task in a 





the admiration which her dramatic characters excited. 
Her household consisted of herself and her sister, 
who was immeasurably inferior to her in personal 
beauty, and had never appeared on the stage; of 
Sempronia’s husband, who had been passionately in 
love with Adelaide, but meeting with no return, had 
married the sister, in order not to lose sight of the 
object of his idolatry ; and, lastly, of a sorrowful- 
looking young man, named Leo, who was a kind of 
secretary and factotum to the family, who copied 
music for Adelaide, and sometimes accompanied her 
on the harpsichord. The Caracelli’s reception was 
highly flattering to a young musician, who was eager 
for distinction. On hearing what I had composed, 
she insisted on my playing and singing, and asked 
me a thousand questions of kind interest. As for my 
companion, she did not trouble herself much about 
him, further than what politeness required; he was 
left to make friends with Sempronia, while we were 
singing over some duets, in which I acquitted myself 
much to her satisfaction—at least she was kind enough 
to say so. 

The next day Augustus declared he had grown so 
tired of amusements, that he had a great mind to take 
up his violin, which he had long neglected; and de- 
sired me, as I had some knowledge of that instrument, 


with music, and with la Caracelli, that I did notat once 
see whence came this sudden fondness for musical 
study, which I now discovered in him for the first time. 
I acquiesced of course, and took a great deal of pains 


as long aggour abode at Milan might last; and we 
became her most regular visiters, seldom passing an 
evening without dropping in. I often brought with 
me some new air, which I had composed that morn- 
ing, and which the Caracelli would sing at first sight, 
in a way to enamour me of my own compositions. 
Even Augustus, by degrees, joined our concerts oc- 
easionally ; and, anxious to appear as a musician, 


creditable manner, and never failed meeting with 
the kindest encouragement and applause from the 
lady. 

This sort of life went on through the winter with 
little variation. Besides my usual studies, I was 


the future edifice. My whole wish, my real aim, 
was to write a part which Adelaide would not dis- 
dain; and to this purpose I bent the entire energies 
of my soul, and Jaboured to make that character stand 
out amongst the rest, as much as she shone beyond 
all the other singers in talent. At every passage 
that I wrote down for her, I used to fancy how she 
would sing it, and thought I actually heard the 
sounds, in my lonely chamber, vibrating through the 
air.—Adelaide Caracelli! syren of all syrens! could 
you bat have known half the enthusiastic dreamings 
which filled my brain, you would have smiled at the 
power you so unconsciously possessed. But I had 
no one with whom I could hold communion. My 
master was upwards of sixty, my acquaintances were 
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as yet too new to lay bare my weaknesses perhaps |and through the mist that seemed to float before my 
to their derision, and the son of my patron, who was eyes, I cau only recall the look of pity and interest 
most fitted in years, and from long acquaintance, to | With which the eyes of the former followed me as I 
give an ear to the overflowings of my heart, was too | went out of the room. 1 returned with hurried steps 
far removed in character for me to venture on any to our hotel. The perturbation of my spirits was too 
such flights in his hearing. Besides, a kind of in-| great at first to allow me even to think, and it seemed 
stinctive fear of speaking too much of Adelaide, ex-| merely the effect of mechanical custom that led me 
cept when he began, frequently made me silent. If) to undress and lie down. A flood of tears came to 
I may be allowed so to express it, my instinct was|my relief—it was the passionate expression of all 
more correct on this point than my perceptions. With | the feelings that raged within me, a relief that nature 
less experience than | possessed at that time, I might | kindly gives to those whose hearts are cramped for 
have seen that Augustus was irretrievably in love | want of sympathy, and the power of expanding be- 
with Adelaide; but I did not see it—yet I felt em- | neath the benign influence of confidence and friend- 
barrassed and timid whenever she was mentioned, Ship. 1 was afterwards able to collect my thoughts. 
which now occurred less often than at first. On his| 1 now plainly recollected a thousand little things 
side he seemed divided between a kind of jealousy of that had before escaped me, for want of a clue to 
me, and a fear lest by scaring away my confidence throw light upon them, which proved, beyond a 
too abruptly, he should lose all opportunity of pene-| doubt, that Augustus was in love. He had never 
trating my sentiments, It may be supposed that said a word to me of his morning visits, and that 
these contending feelings made him capricious and alone was suspicious, So far I was completely con- 
unequal in his behaviour ; treating me alternately as vinced—but the next question, ore which I scarcely 
a confident, a rival, ora stranger. I was, however, dared to investigate, and yet longed to know, was, 
accustomed to patience, and willingly made use of it does Adelaide return his passion? I instantly began 
in this instance, in gratitude to Lord L. , whom to recall in my mind how different her behaviour to- 
I had no means of repaying, but by making every | wards him was now to what it had been at first. In 
concession to his son. 1 therefore put up with many | the beginning she had distinguished me as the musi- 
disagreeable trifles, and consoled myself with study | cian, and taken little notice of him. Now they con- 
and practice, to the great satisfaction of my instruc-| versed often, she smiled upon him, and every look 
tors. My opera was now so far advanced, that my | and gesture Started up before me as so many wit- 
master caused parts of it to be tried by the pupils of | nesses of what I dreaded to ascertain. ‘To me she had 
the Conservatorio, in order to judge of its merits, be- been uniformly kind and friendly—towards him she 
fore a rehearsal took place at the theatre. He ex-| Was at different times in all kinds of moods. How I 
pressed himself so pleased with it, that he promised | envied the difference! 1 saw love in all those varia- 
me every assistance to forward its speedy represen-| ions of mind and manner, and nothing but the most 
tation. In Adelaide Caracelli I had likewise a friend | chilling absence of all passion in her constant regard 
and an advocate, and she had promised to use her| for me. Not satisfied, however, with my internal 
influence with both manager and actors to promote | Convictions on the subject, I resolved to draw from 
my success. But though Adelaide was all encovu- Sempronia the assurance that | was not mistaken, 
ragement, though the masters at the Conservatorio| and perhaps make a friend of her, who was one of 
were profuse in their congratulation, I felt an un-| those good creatures who are ever ready to take an 
easiness and dissatisfaction that I could not at first | interest in other people’s concerns. 
account for. A word from Sempronia had been the| With these intentions | waited as patiently as I 
cause of this. I happened one evening to address to | could till evening, when | went to Caracelli’s with 
her some question of trifling importance, which | the full intention of observing as much as I could, 
caused her to allude, as to a circumstance well known | Without interrupting or attempting to participate in 
to me, to Augustus’s habit of visiting Adelaide every | their conversation. 1 even took my seat by Sem- 
morning, while I was at the Conservatorio, and fre-| pronia, as if accustomed to act the confidant, and 
uently going to the theatre during rehearsals. This | make way for the lover, but in reality to appear as 
fell upon me like a blow, the effects of which were | unconcerned as possible, that they might feel more at 
too visible to escape Sempronia’s observation. With | liberty. Sempronia welcomed me kindly, and the 
the good-nature that formed an intrinsic part of her| melancholy young man, whom I have already men- 
charaeter, she instantly expressed her sorrow at| tioned, drew his chair near ours, as if desirous of 
having unconsciously given me pain, thereby only | making one in our conference. They immediately 
increasing my confusion, and I may add, my surprise | began to speak to me as if they had been long aware 
at my own sentiments, as till then I considered my|of what was passing in my heart, unknown to my- 
idolatry of Adelaide solely as so much incense offered | self: and these two beings, whom I had before 
to the goddess of song. Alas! J] now found to my| scarcely observed. seemed suddenly converted into 
cost, by the strong haman ingredients that were | old friends by the sympathy they expressed in my 
mixed up with my incense, that I loved the woman | disappointment, and their warm expressions of pre- 
still more than I worshipped the idol. The transi-| ference for me above Augustus. He was little eal- 
tion appeared almost painful and humiliating in my | culated, indeed, by his general demeanour, to make 
eyes. Had I then been wound up to so enthusiastic | friends of those whom he did not study to please, 
a height, to find at last that it was love alone that| though, perhaps, when he did so far lay aside his 
animated me? I can scarcely distinctly remember | usual pride as to be desirous of captivating any one, 
what I replied to Sempronia; I only know that I | few men possessed the faculty in a higher degree, as 
took the first opportunity of departing without saying | much from his handsome person as his agreeable and 
as much as “ good night” to the beautiful Caracelli;! witty conversation. He spoke Italian fluently, and 
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being well versed in the French language, in which | as the rest. Whether she thought it did not give her 
Adelaide was an adept, they had ample means of| sufficient opportunity for displaying her wonderful 
communicating their ideas ; and the charm of these | powers, or whether it failed to express the words as 
conversations was perhaps heightened to Augustus, by | she averred it did, it would be hardly fair for me to 
the feeling of the display he was making of his pow- determine, Her opinion was supported by Augustus, 





ers in two languages not his.own. La Caracelli was 
doubtless flatiered by the constant adulation of a man 
known in the world to be of some discrimination ; 
and as his en¢omiums on her singing, from their very 
want of scientific judgment, seemed to proceed from 
his feelings alone, the novelty was pleasing in a 
country where every amateur, from the highest to 
the lowest, has all the terms of the art at his fingers’ 


ends. 
Sempronia, seeing me downcast and sad, would 
willingly have left me in happy ignorance of what I 


wished to know, but finding me bent on ascertaining 


the full extent of my misfortune, she told me with 
some hesitation, that she had long observed a decided 


preference on the part of her sister for my companion, 


and knowing Adelaide’s ardent soul as she did, could 


give me but little hope that I should be able to super- 
sede a rival in her affections. After a short pause, 
however, she bid me ndt be entirely discouraged, as 


she might be mistaken in the symptoms she thought 


she had discovered, and constancy and perseverance 


sometimes worked their way, slowly indeed, but 


surely. A look which she cast on her husband, who 
was standing at the window with his back towards 


us, and the smile which suddenly followed it, seemed 
to remind her that it was not afways the case. “ My 
husband’s example need not alarm you,” continued 
she, as if reading my thoughts; * there was a want 
of ideality about him which displeased my sister. 
Adelaide requires to be loved, independently of all 
external circumstances—and will, do not doubt it, 
love the same in return. Should your friend, for in- 
stance, ever bring forward his rank, in any way, as 
contrary to their affection, from that day, depend upon 
it, Adelaide loves him no more.” 

Sempronia thus, half intentionally, half unawares, 
contributed to raise my spirits with hope, and nurse 
the flame that I had felt the necessity of extinguish- 
ing. I gladly seized the slightest ground on which 
to build the tottering fabric of romance, and though I 
scarcely exchanged ten words with Adelaide that 
night, | had received so much alleviation from my 
conversation with Sempronia, that | went away tran- 
quillized, and far more satisfied than when I came. 

According to her promise, the Caracelli had inte- 
rested herself in my behalf about my opera, and pre- 


parations had already been made at the theatre, to put | 


it into immediate rehearsal. I had written a letter to 
Lord L———, to give him an account of my studies, 
saying nothing, however, of our more private con- 
cerns; and I had received the most flattering con- 
gratulations from him, in a communication which he 
sent to his son some time after. Thus far my affairs 
seemed prosperous, as much as any success can com- 
pensate us for a thwarted affection; and I could not 
but be aware, that the greater my success and hopes 
of fame and fortune, the brighter my prospects would 
grow. I little thought how cruelly they would be all 
at once clouded by an unforeseen event. 

Amongst the airs that I had written for Adelaide, 
there was one with which she was not so well satisfied 





though he knew little on this subject; and her small 
circle having likewise declared themselves of the 
same opinion, I was of course overruled, and with the 
utmost readiness set to work to recompose the air 
completely. My second attempt was, however, not 
more successful than the first, and I made several al- 
terations at different times, and brought the air over 
and over again to Adelaide for approbation. Still, 
whether to try my patience and see how far I would 
sacrifice anything to please her, or from whatever 
other cause it might be, this luckless cavatina seem- 
ed to stop all our proceedings, and remained to me 
the gordian knot, which | could not untie. One night, 
however, as if some angel had whispered an inspira- 
tion into my ear, when | had laid down to rest, after 
working all day fruitlessly, a sudden flash came across 
my mind, and, unable to wait tll morning, I rose, 
procured a light, and set to work with renewed ar- 
dour. ‘Towards dawn | had completed the air, and, 
confident now of success, I waited with great impa- 
tience till the hour should come when I could see 
Adelaide, and lay before her the labours of the night, 
|internally persuaded, perhaps, that she would value 
them as much as I own, in my vanity, that I did my- 
self. 

Without even going to the Conservatorio, which I 
| was in the daily habit of doing, | went straight from 
‘the hotel to Adelaide’s street, but was much disap- 

pointed in being told that she was notat home. I 
knew it was not true by the hour of the day, and 
therefore, instead of going home, I paced up and 
down, in hopes of meeting her when she sallied forth 
‘to go to the theatre for rehearsal. After spending 
}about an hour in this manner, I saw some one come 
out of the house where she lived, and to my no small 
| mortification, I found it was Augustus. He imme- 
‘diately guessed, by my leisurely pace, that I mast 
have been there some time, and concluded that I had 
|been watching him. He did not leave me long in 
| suspense as to his ideas on the subject. 

“Maximilian Rosenberg,” said he, in a tone in 
which haughtiness and jealousy seemed to struggle 
for the mastery, “I have treated you as a friend and 
| a companion—yes, a companion even—in compliance 
with my father’s wishes; and what have I received 
in return from you? I need not say what, for your 
confusion speaks clearly enough to condemn you. 
But, as to dodging my steps, sir, whatever may be 
your excuse or your intention in doing so, it is a 
thing that I never will submit to. A compact, in 
order to remain entire, must be kept on both sides; 
you have neglected your part, and henceforth I con- 
sider myself exonerared from all further concern 
about you.” 

It was in vain I endeavoured to justify myself. The 
greater my confusion and earnestness in rejecting the 
imputations he threw upon me, (added to the real 
consciousness [ felt of secretly being his rival, which 
tended to weaken my powers of defence,) the more I 





| 





implicated myself, I believe, in his eyes. Finding it 
hopeless to see Adelaide that morning, I returned 
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home, vexed and exasperated—angry with Augustus, | cians had assembled. She was in high spirits that 
with myself for not having had the presence of mind day; but though I passed near her several times, she 


to show him the cavatina at once, and still more angry 


with la Caracelli, to whom I had sent in my name 


and who must have known what my business was. 
Besides, I did not know how far he might not push 
his revenge, and I was at a loss even to know on 


Augustus, | 


what footing we should henceforth be. 


did not seem to take any notice of me, at which I 
, was not a little mortified. I thought it peculiarly 
unkind, as I was sure she could not be ignorant of 
what I must feel at that moment. When the orchestra 
was filled, the Caracelli sung one or two of the airs 
of her part in a very sweet manner, but not, I thought, 


knew, stood in some awe of his father, even at a dis- with that energy which she was accustomed to infuse 


tance, and could hardly shake me off with propriety 
Yet I knew he could easily 


without his consent. 
misrepresent the thing, if he chose, by letter, and 
that he would stretch a point to free himself of an 
unwelcome companion, was what I equally believed 
to be very likely. I remained occupied with these 
disagreeable thoughts all day long in my chamber. 
Augustus dined out that day, and in the evening I 
went to one of the smaller theatres, and did not go to 
Adelaide’s. 

Early the next morning Sempronia’s husband came 
to see me. He brought me word from Adelaide, that 
the following day part of my opera would be re- 
hearsed, and that I must attend at the theatre. He 
likewise inquired if I was ill, as they had not seen 
me the night before, when I was expected. After 
some hesitation, I simply related what had passed. 

“IT thought so,”’ returned he, ** from what Adelaide 
said: Augustus is exceedingly joyous; and I advise 
you, as a friend, to keep clear of all these things, and 
not risk the success of your opera, and, perhaps, the 
chance of its being represented at all, for the vain 
pursuit of that which you may never attain. Do not 
be like the dog in the fable :—remember, Adelaide is 
merely the shadow; and think of your professional 
success,” continued he, laughing, “as the ouly sub- 
stantial thing really worth pursuing.” 

This advice I admitted to be good, but difficult to 
follow. He had loved Adelaide himself, he conti- 
nued, and yet had given her up without such power- 
ful reasons: he had, therefore, some right to advise 
another. Her heart was, now, he was sure, irrevo- 
cably engaged ; and he had even understood that Au- 
gustus had made her proposals, which she had ac- 
cepted, but that he could not probably fulfil, while 
his father still lived. Startled at this news, unable 
to conceal or control my feelings, I scarcely know to 
what excess I should not have suffered myself to be 
carried away by passion, had he not soothed me by 


into everything; and, conceiving it was done with a 
design to vex me, though it might be simply that few 
singers put forth their full powers at a rehearsal, I 
felt hurt and offended. At last I approached her with 
the cavatina that I had been working at, and begged 
her to try it. She did so. It pleased all who were 
present but Augustus, who persisted that it would 
always remain avery poor concern. Adelaide, per- 
haps secretly piqued that her singing should not have 
the power of embellishing anything, said thereupon 
that she thought it had better be left out altogether. 
This was objected to, as the situation absolutely re- 
quired it; and it led to a duet that could not be sup- 
pressed. ‘The manager, who was of a hasty temper, 
immediately declared, that if that were the case, he 
would find some other prima donna to take her place, 
| for if the duet was suppressed it would equally dis- 
please the tenor, who had a prominent part in it. La 
Caracelli, who knew her power, made ber courtesy to 
him, and said, since he was of that opinion, she would 
rather decline taking any part in the opera at all. 
Whereupon every tongue seemed let loose at ofce, 
intruding its opinion in one way or another, giving no 
bad idea of the confusion at the tower of Babel, and 
would have presented a truly ludicrous scene to me, 
had I not been too deeply interested in the result of 
the dispute to remain acalm spectator. Alas! it was 
useless to raise my feeble voice amidst a crowd, and 
even when the storm had somewhat subsided, I could 
not learn to what conclusion they had come. Busi- 
ness seemed plainly at an end, for that day at least; 
the musicians began to quit the orchestra one by one, 
and I saw Adelaide walk away. My rage was at its 
height, and joining Augustus, I could not help vent- 
ing my bitterness in no very measured terms, as he 
had in reality been the cause of Adelaide's distaste 
for the cavatina and ultimate quarre) with the mana- 
ger. His answer was more contemptuous than pas- 
sionate, which I could so little brook at that time, 





every reasonable means, and brought me back to my 
senses. I saw nothing of Augustus till dinner-time, 
when he sent up his servant to let me know it was 
ready. Without this decided overture on his part to 
a reconciliation, for such it was from a man of his 
disposition, I could not have got over the invincible 
repugnance I felt at meeting him. He was calm and 
polite, but distant. We said but little, yet there 
seemed an evident intention on his part to keep with- 
in bounds. Perhaps, like a wary politician, he wished 
to temporize till he saw how my opera might suc- 
ceed, as in case it did, he would not be unwilling to 
play the part of the patron; and, moreover, the music 
was to Adelaide’s taste, and her decisions were jaw 
at the theatre. 

The next day I went to the theatre, where I was 
presently joined by Adelaide, together with her sister 
and brother-in-law, and Augustus, on whose arm she 
leant as she walked about the stage till all the musi- 
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that, listening only to the dictates of embittered and 
angry feelings, I loudly called on him to fight, at the 
same time clapping my hand on my sword. His 
action was as quick as mine, and glad, perhaps, of an 
opportunity of giving way to his hatred, he drew his 
sword, and we began lunging at each other. Seve- 
ral persons who passed to and fro probably took us 
for actors, as they did not inierfere until Augustus 
fell wounded. The sight of his blood at once re- 
called me to my senses, and alarmed all who yet re- 
mained in the theatre. Everything was in confusion, 
and people ran about in all directions for assistance, 
while 1 remained nailed to the spot, and mute with 
horror at the idea that I had perhaps killed him. All 
my anger had vanished, and I pictured to myself his 
desolate father upbraiding me with the death of his 
son. Augustus, however, had only fainted. The 
wound was slight, and he was easily conveyed to the 
manager’s room till he should be taken home. Not- 
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withstanding the repeated endeavours I made to ap- 
proach him and offer assistance, he signed me to retire 
so vehemently, that, fearing he should exhaust his 
remaining strength, | was forced to comply. I did 
not, however, leave the theatre, but continued walk- 
ing about in great agitation, till the surgeon, who had 
been called, came out of the room, and I inquired 
anxiously about his patient. He told me there was 
nothing serious, but that it was evident he had been 
in a violent passion; that he was very feverish, and 
had better remain quite quiet for a few hours before 
he was moved home. I cannot atiempt to describe 
my feelings during the remainder of that day, which 
seemed to me the longest I had ever passed. I ram- 
bled about the theatre, not venturing to enter the 
room where Augustus lay. I could hear from the 
outside that he was talking incoherently, half in Eng- 
lish, half in Italian; but thinking my presence would 
only increase his uneasiness | kept out of his sight, 
When, at last, I heard from the servant who had been 
sitting by him that he had sunk into a refreshing 
slumber, 1 did all in my power to keep everything 

uiet within reach of his hearing. I paced up and 
Tone before his door like a sentinel, and the sight 
was truly a singular one to see a theatre converted 
into a sick room. Towards evening all the actors 
began to arrive to dress themselves, Adelaide amongst 
the rest. I shall never forget her look when she first 
perceived me. A shriek, such as I never heard be- 
fore, when 1 motioned her to be silent, and pro- 
nounced the name of Augustus in a low voice, stung 
me to the soul. Was it remorse, or was it a feeling 
that Adelaide was lost forever to me? Alas! I fear 
the latter reason was the uppermost in my heart. I 
endeavoured to soothe her uneasiness, but she would 
not listen ; and having questioned all those about her 
on what had happened, she loaded me with bitter re- 
proaches, and insisted on seeing Augustus, and that 
without delay. In vain | remonstrated on the impru- 
dence of exciting his already irritated feelings, and 
the necessity of repose; she was not to be overruled, 
and the dispute had grown so loud that Augustas was 
startled out of his sleep, and was calling to know 
where he was and who disturbed him. It therefore 
became useless to defend my post any longer, and, 
finding the sympathy he excited turned to my disad- 
vantage, | made the best of my way out of the 
theatre. 

I was scarcely in the street when I was accosted 
by a certain Marchese di San Felico, a professed ad- 
rmirer of la Caracelli, who had followed me out. He 
was a man upwards of fifty, who had been handsome 
in his day, and was still good-looking and famed 
for his accomplishments, his wit, and his elegant 
attire, which was the envy and model of all the 
young men of Milan. With such elements as these, 
it may be imagined that San Felico was sought after 
and caressed in all societies. Success has made him 
inordinately vain; so much so, that he expressed his 
sincere astonishment that Adelaide could prefer any 
one to himself, forgetting that he was some thirty 
years her senior. He consoled his vanity, however, 
by assuring me that Adelaide was beginning to grow 
sensible to his attentions, when, unfortunately for 
both, as he emphatically said, this foreigner came 
and stole a march upon him in her affections. He 
indulged in the bitterest invectives against Augustus. 
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I was listening in silence, and wondering why he 
made a confidant of me on so slight an acquaintance 
as ours, which merely consisted in occasional meet- 
ings at the theatre and the coffee-house, when he sud- 
deniy broke off and began praising my spirit and my 
courage in his most insinuating manner. Somewhat 
ashamed of these praises, 1 should have willingly 
dropped the subject, but he proceeded to tell me 
that these sort of affairs had sometimes disagreeable 
consequences when the government took them in 
hand, and advised me rather to be beforehand, by 
denouncing Angustus to the police as the origin of 
the quarrel, which had been far too public not to be 
known all over the town by the next day: Augustus 
would then, no doubt, receive notice to quit the town, 
and I should remain victor on the field. I saw plainly 
through all this pretended kindness,—the real wish 
he had of getting a rival off his hands. 1} was in- 
dignant atthe idea of such a proposal, but still avoided 
giving him any direct answer, and, as by this time 
we had arrived at my home, I bid him hastily good 
evening, and thanking him for his advice, I stole up 
to my chamber, where I sat waiting till Augustus 
came home. I then sent to know whether he would 
see me, but being answered in the negative, I deter- 
mined to write to him, in case he persisted in his 
resolution. The next morning I was told he had 
passed a good night; the surgeon’s report was very 
favourable, and he had a long conference with an 
English nobleman, a friend of his, who called on 
hearing what had oceurred the preceding day. As 
Augustus still refused admitting me, 1 was left to 
my own reflections till evening, when, to my utter 
amazement and vexation, I received an order from the 
police to quit Milan within four-and-twenty hours. 
It was now clear to me, that Augustus had employed 
his influence to direct the revenge of the authorities 
against me, and in the bitterness of my soul I half 
repented having neglected the friendly warning of 
San Felico. Those means which | had scorned to 
employ in my defence agaiust a powerful rival, Au 
gustus was not ashamed to use to crush me in my 
career, at the moment when my aspirations for fame 
were going to be tried by the test of public favour 
or disapprobation. * Of what use,” thought I, with 
a sigh, ** is it to conquer one’s bad resolutions? The 
strong will ever oppress the weak, and no reward 
is ever to be looked for by those who do their duty.” 
In such and other reflections I indulged myself for 
the space of an hour, when, seeing their folly and 
mischievousness, I suddenly started up, and began 
making my preparations. My possessions were not 
numerous enough to give me much trouble, or to take 
much time in collecting together, and when this was 
done, 1 went to take leave of my good maestro at the 
Conservatorio, He had heard of every thing, and 
not only declined taking any money for his instruc- 
tions, but hearing that I thought of going to Naples, 
wrote me a letter of recommendation to an eminent 
musician in that city, and dismissed me with his 
blessing, and the wish that I might be more prudent 
henceforward in my conduct. 1 took no leave of 
Augustus, and simply writing on a scrap of paper my 
intention of going to Naples, and my wishes for his 
speedy recovery, I set off in no very enviable state of 





mind. By the time I had arrived at eo my 
scanty means were nearly exhausted, and I was so 
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depressed in spirits as to be little capable of exertion. 
Having taken up my abode in the meanest hotel I 
could find, my next care was to deliver my only letter 
of recommendation, which was worth a kingdom to 
me in my forlorn state. It was with some difficulty 
I found out the street where Signor Melincini lived, 
and I ascended the staircase with a beating heart, 
feeling, as I did, that so much depended on this visit. 
Signor Melincini was writing when I entered, and a 
little further, by the window, sat a fine young woman, 
with a very intelligent face, whom I afterwards 
learned was his daughter. They both rose as I en- 
tered, and as she lifted her countenance from the book 
she was reading, she seemed to look with an eye 
of great benignity at my squalid appearance. She, 
however, resumed her reading, and her father pro- 
ceeded to open the letter I had brought. His coun- 
tenance evidently expanded as he read the praises 
which, no doubt, my kind master had bestowed upon 
me; and when he had finished, he asked me what 
were my plans. I was embarrassed how to reply. 
but assured him that I was willing to do anything in 
the way of my profession towards gaininga livelihood. 
* Claudia,” said he turning to his daughter, * pray 
hand me those manuscripts that are lying beside 
you. If this young man does not think it unworthy 
his talents, it is the quickest means I can find of 
employing him.’’ So saying, he put into my hands 
some music that was to be copied, and I returned 
home very well satisfied with my visit. I set to 
work very diligently, but my forlorn and lonely con- 
dition pressed heavily on my heart. This was still 
further increased by receiving a letter from Lord 








L——, which was sent after me by Augustus. He 
had simply enveloped it, without adding a word of his 
own, which seemed a very obstinate determination to 
keep me in ignorance of all that concerned him. The 
whole affair of our duel had been written to Lord 
L by some of Augustus’s English friends, and 
my conduct had been represented in the blackest 
colours. His letter at once deprived me of all hope 
that I could ever appease him by any explanation on 
my part. Not that it was violent orungentlemanly in 
language—far otherwise. But I saw that he was 
hart at what he called my unpardonable ingratitude, 
and that he cast me off entirely for ever, as one un- 
worthy of his kindness and generosity. ‘There was 
no strength of mind that could help to console me 
under this circumstance. It was in vain that I re- 
collected that I had erred slightly in comparison to 
what. he had understood had been the case; I felt 
how guilty I must appear in his eyes to have lifted 
my arm against the son of a patron; and his con- 
eluding words, * Do not answer this letter, for I will 
receive none from you,” rung in my ears as if it had 
been my sentence of condemnation. 

I was obliged to suppress my feelings as much as 
possible, the necessity of exerting myself being now 
more imperious than ever; but my extreme depres- 
sion did not escape the observation of my new friends. 
With the nice perception which belongs to her sex, 
Claudia instantly saw that something weighed heavily 
on my mind, and thinking it might be some pecuniary 
embarrassment, she urged her father to speak to me 
on the subject. This was kind in the extreme, though 
at first I felt reluctant tolethim knowall. I finished, 
however, by giving him a faithful sketch of my his- 
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|tory, in which I Jaid all the blame I deserved to my 
/own account, seeking neither to excuse nor inculpate 
either Augustus or myself more than was due. When 
I had finished he assured me, that so far from think- 
ing less of me, this candid confession only served to 
raise me in his esteem; and that his services, and even 
his purse, if I was in distress, were equally at my 
command. Soon after this, having ascertained my 
capabilities, he recommended me several scholars, 
and he allowed me to copy music for him under his 
own eye, instead of working alone in my chamber, 
which was very small and dismal. 

One evening, on my return home, as I was crossing 
a very narrow street, | was accosted by two ill-look- 
ing te!lows, who asked me if 1 were a stranger in 
Naples. On my replying in the affirmative, they 
turned round and seemed disposed to follow me. I 
had nothing more valuable about me than a roll of 
music paper, on which I had penned some ideas that 
same day; therefore I] had no great apprehension of 
being robbed, as that could be of no use to them, and 
I had no trinkets whatever about my person. Yet, an- 
noyed at their seeming inclined to track me to my 
dwelling, 1 mended my pace, and purposely struck 
out into a different direction to the one I should other- 
wise have pursued. Still these men were not to be 
foiled, and they soon came up to me, and placing them- 
selves so as to intercept me, one of them desired to 
know my name. I saw at once that it was more fool- 
hardy than brave to resist two men who seemed very 
desperate ; and not being acquainted with the cus- 
toms of the place, I did not know but they might be- 
long to the police, and that a refusal of this kind 
might again involve me in some disagreeable aflair: I 


therefore simply replied, **My name is Maximilian 


Rosenberg ; what is your business with me ?”’ 

To which the one who had spoken before, answered, 
“* This is not true, you are the son of an English no- 
bleman; your name of Maximilian Rosenberg is an 
assumed one, and you are really Augustus L—_——., 
You must, therefore, give us from your finger a ruby 
ring that you wear habitually on your left hand, or you 
may have cause to repent it.” 

I now concluded that these men had either fixed on 
me by chance, seeing I was a foreigner, or that Au- 
gustus had taken my name for some unknown pur- 
pose; and J at once perceived how necessary it was 
to gain time, and leave them in their error ; for should 
Augustus be in Naples, and I undeceive them too 
decidedly, he might become their victim, if, as I be- 
gan to suspect, they were assassins, I knew well 
enough that he had a ring such as they spoke of: it 
was a gift of Adelaide, who had herself received it 
from the gay Marchese di San Felico, I displayed 
to them, however, my fingers, which they carefully 
examined. A short pause ensued. They seemed to 
hesitate what was next to be done. “ We must have 
some positive proof that you are not the person we 
take you for,” said one of them, “ before we can suf- 
fer you togo. You had better be frank with us.” 

«A truce to this nonsense,” exclaimed I with 
growing impatience, ** whether I am Maximilian, or 
Augustus, or the Pope hiuself, I shall not say a 
word more.” 

With this I was pushing forward to pass them, 
when both at once drew their daggers from their 
bosom, and fell upon me like two infuriated tigers. 
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Though at that time a young man of quick and 
violent sensations, 1 was not destitute of presence 
of mind, and I had courage enough for anything. 1 
defended myself, therefore, in a manner which seemed 
at firstto daunt them. But though I wounded each of 
them several times, they had of course the ultimate 
advantage, being two against one; and when they 
saw me drop down exhausted, covered with blood 
and dreadfully lacerated, they concluded their work 
was done; and, after telling me that I might thank 
my rival, San Felico, for sending me to heaven in 
the most summary manner possible, they made off 
as quickly as they could. I cannot very distinctly 
remember what followed. I know that | called out 
to them, “ Tell him, Augustus will be his denouncer 
even in heaven,” still impressed, amidst the con- 
fusion of ideas that beset my exhausted frame, that 
by seeming to own myself to be the person they 
sought for, I should at least prevent their seeking 
farther. I was left a good while, I believe, on the 
round, before some people chanced to pass by. 

hey gave me, very humanely, all the assistance 
they could, and took me to the nearast house, where 
I recovered my senses. I was allowed to remain 
there the rest of the.night, and the next morning I 
got home with eome difficulty. I sent word to my 
only friend, Signor Melincini, who came at once to 
see me. He was very much shocked on learning my 
adventure, and went without delay to the police to 
have the assassins sought after. Not content with 
this, he sent word to the English and German aim- 
bassadors to interest them in my behalf. It was of 
little use in the end, for they were nowhere to be 
found. As Signor Melincini’s lessons and occupations 
would not have allowed him to see me often, he in- 
sisted on my being removed to his house, where he 
assured me he could easily make room for me; and 
the offer was too friendly a one to be refused. Be- 
sides, the sufferings that my wound occasioned me, 
I had the additional affliction of being forced to give 
up my pupils and all occupations, at the very moment 
when my pty seemed to be growing a little 
brighter. 1 think I should have well nigh given my- 
self over to despair, had it not been for Signor Melin- 
cini’s daughter, who proved the sweetest friend in 
my distress that ] could have hoped for. Her cha- 
racter, at first perhaps somewhat reserved, though 
not from the want of any one amiable feeling, soon 
shone forth in a new and most pleasing light, when 
she kindly ministered to my different wants. It was 
not a mere cold duty that she performed in compliance 
with her father’s kind intentions; it was evident that 
her native goodness prompted her to relieve all those 
who suffered, as far as lay in her power ; and her face 
appeared at times angelic, when she spoke to me in 
that softened tone, which the presence of a sick per- 
son naturally calls forth from any one possessing a 
tender heart. The impatience I felt at first gradu- 
ally subsided into a soothing calm; and had it not 
been for the feeling that I longed to make some ex- 
ertion, to be no more a burthen on my kind friends, 
this state of repose would not have been without its 
eharms. Signor Melincini endeavoured, however, to 
put me at my ease on that subject, by declaring that 
he felt so much friendship for me, that he never 
wished me to leave his house, and consoled me by 
saying, that as soon as my health would allow me, I 
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should have some occupation, which I might do as 
slowly as I pleased, till my renewed strength would 
permit of my working for my glory, as he termed it. 

One day Claudia entered the sitting-room with a 
paper in her hand, and asked me, with a look of 
great satisfaction, whether | wished to hear any news 
from Milan, as a good friend of mine and her father’s 
(meaning the master under whom I had studied) had 
sent them a newspaper from that city. Then, with- 
out waiting for my answer, she told me she would 
read it to me herself, as the exertion might fatigue me. 
What was my surprise, when I found that my opera 
had been performed, and not only that, but had been 
crowned with success! Let those who can, imagine 
my feelings, and ask themselves if it is not rapture 
too deep almost to be borne by one who was weak- 
ened, as | had been, by sickness and sorrow. Claudia 
seeined to understand me. She did not blame my 
weakness, but heartily congratulated me on this im- 
portant step in my career. I taiked for about two 
hours on this subject without ceasing, till Claudia at 
last begged me to consider how weak I was, and 
added, in a playful manner, “ I will enjoin silence on 
you, as the ancient philosophers did on their dis- 
ciples.” I felt so grateful to Claudia for her in- 
terest in my concerns, that ] instantly obeyed, and 
silence was no great punishment, as my head was full 
of pleasant ideas. 

peers on reading the paper through, that Adelaide 
Caracelli had not performed her part as it had been 
intended; some fresh quarrel having taken place be- 
tween her and the manager, on account of her refusal 
to sing the night Augustus had been wounded. The 
public, displeased at first at losing their favourite, 
showed great signs of disapprobation some nights 
after when she did appear, which, together with her 
positively refusing to sing a part in the new opera, 
led ultimately to her engagement being broken. This 
of course caused a great delay before it could be 
performed, and even then some of the most difficult 
songs which had been expressly written to display 
her voice, were necessarily suppressed. ‘La Cara- 
celli,” thought I, * need not have pushed her predi- 
lection for Augustus so far as to refuse singing my 
music. Itis both foolish and unjust.” A moment 
after I wondered what gave me the power of seeing 
her conduct in this light, I who had well nigh wor- 
shipped her like a pagan idol. I felt almost relieved 
that she had given me this last proof of enmity, to 
show me how useless it was to follow any longer the 
dictates of an ardent passion that was never to be 
requited. Still, on the other hand, I was hurt to 
think that another voice should have sung those airs 
which she had inspired, and which, but for her, I 
tight never have written. 

Some months passed before I could resume my 
occupations, which I then set about with a renewed 
ardour, and in afar more tranquil state of mind. My 
love for Adelaide seemed now to be merely the 
remains of a habit that was difficult to eradicate, and 
that I had in a manner survived. The fact is, I had 
suffered and shed my blood for her and for Augustus ; 
they had exiled me from Milan: all that happened to 
me of evil sprang from this source. What wonder 
then, if the source was troubled, that the waters 
should no longer run clear? I do not mean that 
Adelaide Caracelli was banished from my thoughts, 
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that I ceased to think her beautiful, or the greatest of | 


singers, but her presence was no longer necessary to 
my happiness: all that had happened at Milan seemed, 
on my recovery, to be a painful dream, which was 
destined to haunt me for some time to come; while 
my feelings were assuaged and tranquillized, when- 


ever I conversed with Claudia, or even when we were | 


sitting each at cur occupation at the same table. I 
had now hired a room in the same house in which 
Melincini had lived, and continued on his pressing 
invitation, to make one of his family. 

The news of my success at’ Milan had, at last, 
found its way amongst the professors at Naples; I 
began to form acquaintances, to be employed as a 
teacher, and to compose. The sweet breezes of the 
south seemed to come over me like a musical in- 
spiration. J caught the spirit of the Neapolitan me- 
lodies, and began to adapt my ideas to that school. I 
now visited the theatre, which ] had not yet been able 
to do, and was anxious to hear the favourite singer, 
Signora Albertina, whom I had heard so highly ex- 
tolled at Milan; the more so, as her benefit was an- 
nounced previous to her departure for a considerable 
length of time. The opera was /a Didone Abbandonata, 
by Jomelli. This was her most famous character in 
the serious line, for she was equally eminent in buffa 
operas, and the air, “Son regina,” was one of her 
celebrated songs. The crowd was so great, that it 
was difficult to obtain even a bad place, yet my 
attention was riveted by the delight that 1 experienced 
in hearing such music and such performers. Though 
I went determined to judge without any prejudice, I 
could but pronounce Adelaide far superior to her in 
the cantabile and deep pathetic expression, yet Al- 
bertina was surprising and overwhelming in the 
passages that required rapidity and energy. Her 
person was majestic and commanding, and her face 
remarkably handsome; still there was an affectation 
and a straining after effect that spoiled greatly the 
sensation she might have produced, and marred half 
the qualities that nature had bestowed upon her with 
so liberal a hand. One did not feel that wholesome 
delight, if I may be allowed the expression, that la 
Caracelli’s performance never failed to inspire. In 


one word, if Signora Albertina’s conquests over the | 


admiration of her hearers were the more numerous, 
Adelaide’s were certainly more select and more du- 
rable. After her departure the theatre was closed for 
some length of time, during which I was advised to 
give a concert with the assistance of the remaining 
singers, at which a cantata that I had composed was 
executed in a most satisfactory manner, and pleased 
the public. As I was leaving the place to walk home, 
I was accosted by a well-known voice, and looking 
up I perceived the young man whom I had formerly 
seen at Adelaide’s. After the first greetings were 
over, I asked him if he had left the Caracelli. ‘* No,” 
replied he, “she is in Naples at this moment, and 
hearing you were here, has expressed the greatest 
desire to see you. You must come with me now.” 
Having excused myself for that night, I promised 
to call the next day. “ You will find her altered,” 
said Leo, “she has suffered a good deal since you 
last saw her. I doubt whether she will ever again 
be /a divina Adelaide that we once knew.” 

I forebore from inquiries, and we parted. The 
satisfaction I had felt at the success of my cantata 


was now obscured by the pain these words caused 
me. I pitied Adelaide as if she had never wronged 
me: but I pitied her asa friend, without any allusion 
to what had formerly passed in my heart, and even 
the next day, though I was to see her 


** Mi desto, e tu non sei 
Il primo mio pensier.” 


I found her expecting me, and quite alone. Sh® 
did indeed bear on her counteaance, as Leo had 
told me, the traces of a deep sorrow. She held 
out her hand to me with a look that so implored my 
sympathy, that I could scarcely refrain from tears. 
We were silent for a few minutes, and I exaggerate 
nothing when I say that, at that moment, there was 
no sacrifice I would not have made cheerfully to 
restore her to happiness, “1 have wronged you, 
Maximilian,” said she at length, “I have been un- 
just and capricious; you loved me, and I disdained 
you, and I perhaps have scarcely any right to expect 
the least friendship from one whom I have treated so 
ill.” 

Here I could not avoid stopping her, and begging 
her to refrain from all reproaches, as I bore her no ill 


| will for any share she might have had in Augustus’s 








behaviour towards me. At the same time I asked her 
whether Augustus had received a short letter I had 
sent him, advising him to beware of San Felico’s 
snares, and which I had directed to a friend of his at 
Milan. She told me the letter had been sent after 
him. ‘Your conduct,” added she, “in that‘affair 
reflects the highest credit on your courage and ge- 
nerosity: and I must do Lord L (for such An- 
gustus is now, his father being dead) the justice to 
say, that he sincerely repents the wrongs he has done 
you, and would gladly offer you any atonement. He 
would have written immediately had he not concluded 





| you must have left Naples.” 





* Poor Lord L ! I am sorry he is dead,” 
said I, “ and that, too, without his being reconciled 
to me! But, however, since such is the will of Hea- 
ven, I hope it will promote your happiness by a union 
with Augustus.” 

‘Ah, there it is,”’ said she, * that is what afflicts 
me. While his father lived Augustus was all passion 
and love: but he is an altered man now, and has 
never spoken of our marriage since. It is true, that 
when he left Italy to go and settle his affairs in 
England, he said he should return, and expressed 
the hope of soon seeing me again; but I doubt the 
sincerity of these promises, for | have reason to think 
him unfaithful.” 

Adelaide paused, and remained some time lost in 
thought. At length I ventured to ask her full confi- 
dence on the subject. She then told me that Augustus 
had left Milan inmediately after me to go to Rome, 
and not Naples as Don Felico had understood, and 
that she herself had broken off her engagement, and 
gone there likewise. She dwelt with pleasure on the 
time she spent at Rome, where her success was com- 
plete, and Augustus unremitting in his attentions. 
* All went well,” said she, “till one fatal day that 
Sempronia and I, together with her husband and Leo, 
proposed a party of pleasure, in the environs of Rome, 
to Augustus, who joined us. It was in this expedi- 
tion that he first saw Signora Albertina, my far-famed 
rival of the theatre at Naples, who was then on a 
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journey of pleasure to Rome. She was sailing down, 
the river in a large boat, and, seated in the midst of | 
her party, was singing to her own accompaniment on 
the harp. Her voice, her matchless beauty, had 
an electrifying effect on Augustus. He swore that 
the apparition was like that of Cleopatra, save that 
she was more beautiful, and praised, in enthusiastic 
terms, the country that called up such classic recol- 
lections. He could speak of nothing else the rest of 
the day, and I felt no wish to prolong our expedition. 
We returned to Rome, each probably discontented 
with the other, though I said nothing to him on the 
subject.” 

* And was this all?” said I: “can you be uneasy 
at such a mere transitory admiration? Did he ever 
seek to see her again ?” 

“He did,” replied Adelaide, “and had not his 
father’s death intervened, would, I am sure, have fol- 
lowed her to Naples. As it was, he saw her once 
again at an accademia she gave to some of her ad- 
mirers to hear her improvise, at which he was rapt in 
admiration; though, as some of it was in the Neapo- 
litan dialect, he probably but ill understood it. She 
left Rome after a week, as her engagements at Na- 

les recalled her, but has, I understand, accepted one | 
in London.” 

After Adelaide had thus relieved her mind by tell- 
ing me her story, she said she had a favour to ask me. 
I wondered what it could be, and how I could be of 
any service to her. It was this. She had resolved to | 
follow her rival to London, and have a chance of out- | 
shining her before Augustus, and, unacquainted with | 
the language, as she was, had a great desire to secure | 
me for a companion and interpreter. I was loath | 
again to break up when I was beginning to make my | 
way successfully, but I was unable to resist Adelaide's | 
tears and entreaties, and I resolved togo. Her grati-| 
tude knew no bounds, and as the only thing she could | 
do for me at present, she told me, that having accepted 
a short engagement at the theatre before this resolution 
of going to England, she would appear in my opera. 
I expressed my gratitude in return, and we parted mu- | 
tually satisfied with one another. Caracelli did not} 
fail to keep her promise, and I had the inexpressible 
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ing colours the future fame that I might earn by follow- 
ing up this first great triumph with due perseverance. 
Every word she said carried conviction with it, yet I 
was firm as far as regarded my present intention of 
departing, and as soon as the run of my opera was 
over, I set out with Adelaide, together with her sister 
and her brother-in-law only, for Leo remained in Na- 
ples. Our journey would have been agreeable, had 
not Adelaide’s depression of spirits thrown a damp 
over us all. Yet even she occasionally broke out into 
a transient playfulness of manner, according as the 
quicksilver properties of hope happened to ascend or 
Bat this sort of fictitious gaiety was more 
painful to me than the dull uniformity of grief. It re- 
presented to my mind a flame that blazes fiercely be- 
fore it expires, and this sad image was constantly 
present to my imagination. Time was when I would 
have given the world to be able thus to see Adelaide 
every day, even with the ‘consciousness of her being 
absorbed by the thought of another: that time I felt 
was past and for ever; but I had the gratification of 
feeling that I was performing the duty of friendship 
towards an amiable and unfortunate woman, whom I 
could never entirely cease to admire. What a con- 
trast between her, and the serene and equal tenor of 
Claudia’s mind, who, without any of those sparkling 
sallies of wit and merriment that delight in some, was 
endowed with a cheerfulness that nothing bat the sor- 
rows of others could obscure. I missed the pleasing 
conversations and the delightful intercourse that I had 
been accustomed to, and no friends seemed capable 
in my eyes of replacing Signor Melincini and his 
amiable daughter. 

We at last arrived in London, Signora Albertina 
had preceded us, and was delighting the whole town 
by her beauty and talents, so much so that Adelaide 
thought her case was almost hopeless. One effort, 
however, she was resolved to make. As she was not 
likely to have an advantageous proposal from the 
managers of the opera, where Albertina was engaged 
at a very high salary, we thought it best she should 
give a concert, and to that effect I opened a negotia- 
tion with Festing. He had no sooner heard her at 
her lodgings than he at once entered into an enga 





gratification of hearing her sing those airs that were | ment for a series of concerts, to be given at Hickford’s 
composed for her and her only, in that sweetly im-| room, and in order to excite the curiosity of the pub- 
pressive manner that she alone could command. Her lic, it was announced that an Italian singer of great 
reception was enthusiastic ; nor did the applause be-| fame on the continent, would make her first appear- 
stowed on the music fall short of my fondest expecta-| ance in England, her name being withheld till the 
tions. Wreaths were showered on the prima donna day of performance. Her first song, * Tu m’abban- 
and the composer, and I should have felt completely | doni ingrato,”’ which she sung in the hope that Au- 
happy had I not seen what a painful effort it seemed | gustus might be amongst the spectators, was given 
to be to Adelaide to repress her own sorrows on the | with such deep pathos, I had almost said with such 
stage. Her profound melancholy passed current in| heart-breaking expression, that her triumph over the 
the eyes of others for admirable acting, and her very | hearts and feelings of her audience was never fora 
misfortunes contributed to heighten ber success. |moment donbtful. The applause was so long as 
No one took so kind an interest on this occasion as| scarce to allow the beginning of the following piece 
Signor Melincini and his daughter. They could not to be heard. Meanwhile, poor Adelaide was dis- 
congratulate me sufficiently, and, in truth, they had | solved in tears the instant she was out of sight of the 
some right to consider my success as parily their own spectators. 1 was almost afraid she would not have 
work, as it was by their means that I had first become | recovered herself in time for the next piece; but this 
known in Naples. They were both sorry when I an-| was not the case, for the temporary relief only in- 
nounced my departure as a thing resolved upon, and | creased her energy and expression. 
attempted to dissuade from what appeared tothem an| The next day nothing was talked of but the fasci- 
exaggerated piece of chivalry towards a woman who | nations of the new prima donna, and a strong party 
did not love me. I assured them, however, that I | was formed in her favour, who would willingly, I be- 
should return as soon as | had fulfilled my promise to| lieve, have dismissed Albertina from the operatic 
the Caracelli, and Claudia represented to me in glow-! throne, to place their new favourite upon it. ‘The 
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friends of the former, therefore, thought necessary to 
advise her to declare that she would break off her en- 
gagement, if such an infringement were attempted on 
the monopoly she considered she had an exclusive 
right to, of enchanting the ears of the frequenters of 
the Haymarket. 

The Caracelli’s concerts continued to be thronged 
by both parties till the end, only six having been an- 
nounced, but neither the fame nor the profit that ac- 
erved from them were any consolation to her. Of 
the first she had drunk to repletion ever since her 
early youth, and had perhaps found it “all vanity,” 
and of the second she made no use herself, but dis- 
tributed it to the poor, perhaps with some vague no- 
tion that catholics often indulge in, of propitiating 
Heaven by acts of benevolence. It seemed inexpli- 
cable almost to her that Augustus had not yet ap- 
peared, for in the simplicity of her heart she imagin- 
ed he would not be able to resist such proofs of de- 
voted love. She reasoned, almost like a child,—im- 
pulse was everything with her, and she expected to 
find a similar disposition in others. I, who knew 
more of Lord L *s character, considered the at- 
tempt to revive his affections a most useless one, yet, 
in compliance with her earnest wishes, | busied my- 
self to get some information respecting him. 

The admirers of Adelaide had expressed a great de- 
sire to hear her with the Albertina, that their claims 
might be fairly judged ; and those of the other party 
were equally desirous of seeing them together, ex- 
pecting it would end in the discomfiture of the for- 
mer. But here arose a new difficulty ;—Albertina 
secretly, perhaps, afraid of so close a comparison, and 





willing to throw every obstacle in the way, declared 


that la Caracelli should never sing at the opera while | 
she was there, and by the nature of her engagement | 
she was forbid singing any where else, private houses | 
excepted, 

I was considering how I could obviate this diffi- | 
culty, as I was walking down the street where Au- | 
gustus’s father used to live. I had not yet seen the | 
house since my return, but having been told by seve- 
ral persons that Lord L was out of town for the | 
present, it struck me that I might gain some informa- | 
tion about him from the servants, none of whom would 
probably know me, even if they were the same, and | 
they most likely had all been changed. On approach- | 
ing the house it seemed evident to me that the owner 
was absent; the drawing-room shutters were closed, | 
and the whole house wore a deserted air. * Poor old | 
Lord L——,” thought I, “your hospitable spirit) 
seems indeed to have fled from this mansion.”? And | 
I was indulging in some melancholy thoughts as 1) 
slackened my pace, when a carriage rolled past me, | 
and the person within it made me a sign of recogni- | 
tion, and stopped at Lord L *s door. This was 
Augustus. Seeing it was now too late to avoid him, 
I walked forward and came up with him as he alight- 
ed. He held out his hand to me and pressed mine 
heartily, and, scarcely speaking a word, led me into | 
his house. We entered the parlour, the door of which 
he immediately closed. * Max,” said he, for by that) 
name he used to call me in the days of our intimacy, | 
or when he was peculiarly confidential, “I have | 
wronged you more than I can well express. You | 
shed your blood in my cause, you suffered and were 
miserable, and all through me and for me. Now,! 











though I do not think ever to atone for the evils I 
brought upon you, | know that a mind like yours will 
not be insensible to a candid repentance, and on such 
grounds I beg you to restore me to your friendship, 
and grant me your pardon.” 

I was touched by these words from one who had 
so little taught me to expect anything of the kind, and 
I replied in a manner corresponding to his, though I 
cannot exectly recall what I did say. After our re- 
conciliation was thus effected, and we had conversed 
at some length about the Marquis of San Felico and 
his assassins, he at length said ** Adelaide Caracelli 
is, I find, in London. 1am truly rejoiced at her suc- 
cess. I suppose you came over together.” 

I replied in the affirmative, and he went on :—“T 
have some amends to make you on that subject, and 
as I doubt not that Adelaide has forgotten me by now, 
I renounce every claim on her afiections, and will 
never more stand in your way as a rival.” 

I felt perplexed as to what answer | should make. 
He doubtless expected some rapturous exclamation of 
gratitude, and there was an evident look of disap- 
pointment about him when I answered, * 1 ceased be- 
ing your rival when I found how useless it was to 
struggle against a favoured one: therefore, think no 
more of this. Adelaide has never ceased loving you: 
she came to England for the express purpose of re- 
calling you to a sense of your promises, and is anxi- 
ously counting the days and hours till she can be as- 
sured that you are still faithful.” 

“ Maximilian,” said he, “1 really did not expect 
to see you acting the part of confidant in this manner 
to the woman you once loved.” He then affected to 
laugh, but with the air of one who was annoyed that 
his display of generosity should be found out to be a 
mere cloak for getting out of a disagreeable affair. I 
represented to him in the most vivid colours Ade- 
aide’s distress, and urged him not to delay an inter- 
view that was so ardently wished for. 

“ Indeed, Max,” replied he, “I cannot see her; so 
do not try to persuade me. You must stay and dine 
with me,” continued he, ringing the bell; I am in 
London but for a few days, and I wish to see all I 
can of you.” 

Finding him determined to break off the subject, I 
gave over for the time being, resolved, however, to 
renew it before I left him. At dinner he talked with 
yreat interest about my future prospects, and offered 
me any assistance he could give me to forward my 
views. I told him it was Adelaide’s and my inten- 
tion to give a concert, at which, if we could manage 
it, Albertina would be engaged. Upon which he said 
he would be very happy to lend his house to Signora 
Caracelli for the occasion, if that would obviate any 
of our difficulties; that he would be out of town again 
by that time, but should certainly leave orders to that 
effect. I remarked, that he called her Signora Cara- 


|celli for the first time, and this circumstance, so slight 


in itself, went more to persuade me of his indiffer- 
ence than anything he had previously said. 

** But, Max,” continued he, “ remember that you 
do not on this account Jead her to expect anything 
from me. I have already said, and you must tell 
her so, however painful the task, that I eannot see 
her.” 

I left Augustus certainly satisfied, as far as re- 
garded myself personally, but with the conviction 
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that poor Adelaide no longer lived in his heart. I 
could not make up my mind to tell her so; I chose 
rather to give an account of my visit to Sempronia, 
leaving her to deduce what she thought proper from 
my narrative. She remained in the same conviction 
as myself, namely, that it was hopeless to attempt 
rekindling a fire that was completely extinguished. 
“I fear it will break her heart if I tell her so,” 
said Sempronia; “ but what is to be done? It would 
rhaps be still worse to buoy her up with fallacious 
opes.”” Sempronia, therefore, told her the truth. 
The next morning Adelaide insisted on hearing the 


whole related again by me; she would not believe | 


all her sister had said, and asked me a thousand 
questions which only brought her back to the same 
point where she had begun. But when she found | 


could only confirm what Sempronia had said, she | 


declared she could not think it true, for Augustus 
could not have forgotten her thus; and she reproach- 
ed me for attempting to traduce him. A moment 
after, her reproaches gave way to a passionate flood 


of tears, and presently she told me with great mild- | 
ness, that she had not meant to contradict me, but)! 


she was sure that if she could but see Augustus, all 
would be right, and he would instantly return to her. 
Who could have attempted to undeceive so confiding 
and tendera heart? The thing was impossible, and 
lL could only repeat the promise of trying to sofien 
Lord L —'s determination. “I ask only to see 
him, if it were but for once,” said she, over and over 
again, as if to impress me deeply with the sense of 
her wishes. That once, however, was what Augus- 
tus persisted in refusing, all I could say being of no 
avail whatever. 

Meanwhile I made every arrangement for the con- 
cert, and having secured the Albertina, and several 
other performers of eminence, we fixed the day, 
which was the one that followed Augustus’s intended 
departure. He had appointed me to come and see 
him on that morning, to take leave of him. I attend- 
ed ageordingly. He then said, that as I might per- 
haps be gone by the time he returned from the coun- 
try, he was desirous of knowing what service he 
could be of to me. I declined, however, anything 
for myself, laying a stress on that word, as if to in- 
dicate the thoughts that were passing within. 

“I understand,” said he, “you are a generous 
friend, but do, for Heaven’s sake, cease to talk to 
me aboui Adelaide, and do not, Maximilian, I conjure 
you, help her in any attempt to take me by surprise. 
An interview could but be painful to us both, and is 
much betier avoided.” 

I was therefore obliged to take my leave of him, 
without accomplishing the end I had wished for. 

The next day Adelaide was in such deep affliction, 
that we had some trouble to persuade her to dress 
and attend the concert at the hour that was fixed. 
Whether the desire of outshining her rival had some 
effect in raising her spirits, or whether, unknown 
even to herself, there yet lurked some hope in her 
heart that Augustus was not gone; certain it was, 
however, her languor seemed to disappear as she 
entered his house; a flush animated her countenance, 
and increased her beauty, as she walked with a firm 
step to the scene of her anticipated triumph. Alber- 
tina was advancing, likewise, with the air of a queen, 
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| different from Adelaide ; and these two syrens, after 
eyeing each other in silence, sat down on opposite 
sides in the waiting-room, each surrounded by a little 
host of admiring dilettanti. The concert began with 
an instrumental piece, which was to be followed by 
a vocal one, before either of the prime donnas made 
their appearance. Adelaide was put down as first of 
the two, which gave such umbrage to Albertina, 
that she declared if such was the case, she would 
immediately retire. Of course the partizans of Ade- 
laide thought necessary to resent this warmly, and 
the nearer the time approached the fiercer the dispute 
grew. La Caracelli would, | am sure, in her own 
person, have gladly given up the contest, but her 
party would have considered their honour as tainted 
had they not beaten the enemy from the field. In 
this emergeney, a lady, who at Augustus’s request 
had consented to take the part of the mistress of the 
house on this occasion, came up to me, and told me 
she would contrive to divert Albertina’s attention 
|while Adelaide sang her cavatina, directing me to 
lead off Adelaide the moment it was over, through a 
side door, into a cabinet of curiosities, where she re- 
quested she should stay till Albertina had likewise 
done singing.* Our stratagem succeeded perfectly, 
|and at the appointed time Adelaide was led on with- 
out any delay. She sang the same air in which she 
had been so successful before, and, though I had so 
often heard it, the effect of those words, ** Tu m’ab- 
bandoni ingrato,” sung in the very house of her un- 
faithful lover, and with all the attending circum- 
stances, was so powerful, that 1 could not refrain 
from tears. The very walls ought to have been 
melted by such strains, so full of love and passionate 
despair. “ What volumes,” thought I, * would it 
not speak to the heart of him who is the occasion of 
her grief, could he but hear it.” 

I then led her off, as we had preconcerted, by a 
side door, for I knew every corner of the house, and 
we entered the cabinet as agreed. A lamp was burn- 
ing on the table, beside which wae laying a portrait 
of a very handsome woman. This immediately 
caught Adelaide’s eye, and acted upon her as the 
positive conviction that Augustus loved another. A 
passionate exclamation escaped her, and her gestures 
were so violent at the moment, as to overthrow a 
small china vase, which was immediately smashed 
in pieces on the polished oaken floor. Upon this 
noise the door instantly opened, and to our mutual 





astonishment Augustus appeared. His surprise and 
indignation were evident in his face. 

‘* Maximilian, you have betrayed me—wherefore 
this scene ?”’ said he, looking at us alternately. 

I pointed to the portrait, and hastily explained 
how we came there. 

“My mother’s picture,” said he, “should not 
have given rise to this,’’ and he put it coldly into 
a drawer. The old-fashioned dress had escaped 
Adelaide’s notice, and what a load these words took 
from her heart. 

* Leave us, Maximilian—leave us one moment,” 
whispered she, and I instantly quitted the room. 

Lord L——, it seems, unable to resist the wish 





* An expedient of this kind is related by Dr. Burney, of 
Horace Walpole’s mother; the two rival syrens being 





her height and appearance rendering her strikingly 


Faustina and Curroni. 
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of hearing Adelaide once more, had secretly stayed 
in town, and, without appearing to any of his friends, 


had been in a small room adjoining the one where | 


the concert was given, during the time of her per- 
formance. She comprehended all this with the 
quickness of lightning, and following up, as she 


thoaght, the advantage she had already gained, spoke | 
to him in the language of other times, though his) 
A i 


ears were long since closed to that language. 
few cold words were all his reply to the eloquence 
of a loving heart; and on her asking him what 
reason he had to excuse his infidelity, he replied, 
* No more of this—I am married.” 

Caracelli heard no more. She remained motion- 
less as a statue, and then fell senseless on the sofa. 
Lord L——, who, perhaps, to stifle the cries of his 
conscience, was willing to consider this as a mere 
theatrical performance, hurried out of the room, and 
finding me at hand, said, “I wish you would take 
care of her, Maximilian. 1 protest I can do nothing 
for her.” 

So saying, he walked away, and in a few minutes 
I heard a carriage drive off. Poor Caracelli! It 
was now my task to revive and console her as well 
as I could. Unable to sing any more that night, 
she was excused to the public on the plea of indisposi- 
tion, and Albertina was left tv enjoy her triumph 
alone. And her partisans did not fail to have inserted 
in the newspapers, on the following day, that Signora 
Caracelli had left the concert in a fit of passion 
at her own inferiority. But what cared Adelaide 
for anything that was said of her? She could not 
be roused to the slightest resentment; nothing that 
her worst eneiny might have said or done, could, | 
believe, have had the power to move her at this time. 
“I will return,’’ were the first words she said the 
next day on seeing me; even she being convinced 
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_ presumed too much on her dutifulness. Our mar- 
riage was, however, to be postponed for a year or two, 
to give me time to advance in my profession. As I 
was now somewhat favourably known to the Neapo- 
‘litan public, I was employed to write another opera, 
besides masses and motetts for the church, all of 
which tended to establish my reputation. This led 
to my being employed to compose an oratorio for 
the passion week, for the nuns of the Spirito Santo 
at Rome. As my occupations at the time precluded 
my being present to hear it rehearsed, and to give 
| the necessary instructions to the performers, a friend 
of Signor Melincini, a musician, residing at Rome, 
had taken that duty upon himself; yet such was my 
desire of ascertaining the effect of my music on the 
Roman public, that, as the time approached, I 
managed to lay aside all affairs for a few days, and 
set out for Rome so as to atrive in that city on the 
day of the performance. I entered the church as a 
Stranger, without making myself known to any one; 


| but had not been there five minutes, when a young 


man, pointing to an empty place beside him, made 
me a sign to approach. I recognised the young man 
whom I was accustomed to see at Adelaide’s, and, 
after matual greetings, | asked him whether he knew 
anything of her. You will hear her presently,” 
said he, in an under voice, for the music had now be- 
gun, and superseded our conversation. I did indced 
recognise Adelaide’s voice the instant she took up 
the solo: it sounded grander, more powerful, and 
more expressive than ever; but I was so intent on 
thinking what Leo meant to imply by his impressive 
manner, that I could hardly give my full share of 
attention to the performance, huwever much I, above 
all others, was interested in it. 

When it was over, and the crowd had dispersed, 
Leo embraced me, and said: ** Your poor friend, as 





that all was over. Lord L——, I afterwards heard, 
had been married some weeks, but family reasons 
had made it necessary to keep it a secret. His 
ek to town was one of business; and mere | 
curiosity, it seems, had made him delay his depar- | 
ture till evening, as certainly he was far from de- 
siring to meet Adelaide. 

The preparations for our departure were soon made, 
and the following day saw us on our road. Adelaide 
said not a syllable about Augustus during the whole | 
time of our journey. When we arrived ai ber villa, 
near Milan, and she perceived how anxious I was to 
g9 on to Naples, she told me that she would not 
detain me any longer than] pleased. She then ex- 
pressed her warmest gratitude for my friendship, and | 
added with a sweet smile, “I hope some day to 
prove it by something more than words. Adieu, be 
happy, rest assured that such will ever be my most 
ardent wish.” J forbore asking the meaning of her 
observation, but it gave me an indefinite feeling of 
pain, and my tears fell upon her hand as I kissed it, 
and bade her farewell. 

The remainder of my journey was fall of pleasant 
anticipations, which were more than realized, when 
Signor Melincini received me as he would a son, 
and declared in the fulness of his heart, that if I 
would settle in Naples, he would give me his daughter 
for a wife. This unexpected kindness was received 
with all the gratitude it deserved, and though Claudia 
said but little, I could perceive that her father had 
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you probably surmise by this time, has become one 
of the nuns of the Spirito Santo, It was at her re- 
commendation that you were employed to write the 
oratoria that we have just heard. She no doubt ex- 
pected it would bring you to Rome to hear it, and 
she has delegated me to tell you that she has left a 
considerable portion of her fortune to you.” 

So saying, we left the church. This generous act 
of Adelaide’s had, however, no power to remove the 
painful feelings that I experienced at the thought of 
such beauty and such talents being for ever secluded 
from the world. Leo understood my silence, and 
we walked back to my hotel almost without exchang- 
ing a word. At last I asked whether I could seo 
Adelaide. “ No,” replied Leo, * 1 know it is her 
wish to see no one for the first year, not even 
Sempronia, whom she left at Milan, She probably 
thinks an entire seclusion is the best means of break- 
ing off with a world of which she has expressed 
herself so weary.” I had nothing to say to this 
argument. We spent the remainder of the day talk- 
ing over the events of past times, and principally of 
Adelaide. 

My stay at Rome was short; I felt anxious to be 
on the road, to remove the weight that seemed to rest 
on my heart. Being now enabled, by my altered cir- 
cumstances, to offer Claudia a home more worthy of 
her than I had hoped would have been for some time 
in my power to do, we were married shortly afier, to 
her father’s great satisfaction. 
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In aftertimes I often made visits to Rome, together 
with my wife, where we always found the kindest 
friends in Sempronia and her husband, who had taken 
up their permanent abode in that city on Adelaide’s 
account. Her sister never passed a day without see- 
ing her; 1 was often admitted likewise; but though 
she assured me she had no regret whatever for the 
world she had quitted, I never could see that lovely 
face, half concealed by the grating, without thinking 
of the thousands it had enchanted, and sighing out a 
requiem over the lost Caracelli. C. pe P. 












































From the Metropolitan. 
THE CHIEFTAIN’S DEPARTURE.* 
A BALLAD. 


BY L. M. MONTAGU. 


Tue steed is impatient, his trappings are on, 

He paws the greensward, and he neighs to be gone; 
But the chieftain still lingers beside the hall door, 
To repeat the fond words he has uttered betore. 


His silver-haired mother and blooming wife stand, 
Each breathing a blessing, each clasping a hand; 

One kiss, one embrace, and he mounts and away, 

Over mountain, through stream, on his charger of gray. 


The draw-bridge was up, and the portal-gate locked, 
The fagot was blazing upon the wide hearth, 

At each blast of the tempest, the old castle rocked ; 
O! why went the chieftain on such a night forth? 


His young bride grew pale as the tempest she heard, 
While the red lightning flashed on the floor of the hall, 
Or quivered and glanced over helmet and sword, 
As they hung in their place on the dark punnelled wall. 


The old minstrel swept, with a sorrowful face, 

The chords of his harp, but "twas discord to all; 
No love tale, or song of the battle, or chace, 

To the young wile of Ronald could pleasure recall. 


“Hush! hush! what is that? at the portal it sounds! 
*Tis the tramp of a horse! ‘tis the chieftain !” they cried : 
“Tush! tush! ‘tis the sentinel going his rounds ;” 
“TI would 't had been he !” said his mother, and sighed. 


So they went to their rest, both the mother and wife,— 
Each put up a prayer, and each weeping the time; 

For the hearts of the twain had but one hope in life, 
As the sweet bells that mingle in one holy chime. 


The mourn rose in splendour; the tempest was past; 
And the sky, like the eye of a beautiful child, 

Whose tears are all wiped, anh whose laugh comes at last, 
Was as blue as the ocean, on which the sun smiled. 





* The above ballad was suggested by that beautifully 
simple and affecting Scotch song, commencing, 
“Saddled and bridled, 
And booted rode he, 
A plume in his helmet, 
A sword at his knee : 
But hame came the saddle, 
All bloody to see, 
And hame came the steed, 
But hame never came he !” 
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And the flowers of the heather all dripping were seen, 
(As if studded with gems) in the morn’s purple light : 

“O mother! what’s yonder? look—look at the green !” 
And the young bride of Ronald grew pale at the sight. 


*Tis the chieftain’s gray charger returned home again ; 
The saddle is there, but the rider is gone,— 

No foot in the stirrup, no hand on the rein,— 
Why comes the brave steed of Lord Ronald alone ? 


| Alone he must come: in the dark rolling sea, 
With the weed for his pillow, the rock for his bed, 
Lies the Chief of the Isles: never braver than he 
| ‘The heroes of Scotland to victory led! 


| He went forth, in the flush of his spirit, to meet 
| The warrior’s of Flodden, prepared for the fight; 
| But the tempest arose, and the wild waters beat, 
And he sank in their depths on that sorrowful night. 


|O! wild were the wailings of Ronald’s young bride, 
| But his silver-haired mother was silent, for aye, 

| The pulse of her heart it just fluttered, then died,— 
| As she saw, without Ronald, his charger of gray! 


From the Spectator. 


Astoria; or Enterprise beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
By Washington Irving. Author of * The Sketch- 
Bovuk,” * The Aihambra,” &c. 


We have been agreeably surprised by these vo- 
lumes. Instead of a novel, which the title, on its 
first announcement, seemed to promise, -2sforia is the 
history of as grand and comprehensive a commercial 
enterprise as ever was planned with any well-ground- 
ed prospect of success; and which was prosecuted 
amongst scenes as vast and nations as wild—gave rise 
to incidents as ludicrous, as interesting, as appalling, 
and developed characters and manners as marked and 
striking—as anything on record respecting the adven- 
turous explorers of the middle ages, or the hardy dis- 
coverers of more modern days. 

Astoria is (or rather was, for on its capture the 
English called it Fort George) the name of an Ame- 
rican settlement founded at the mouth of the Columbia 
river, which falls into the Pacific Ocean on the West- 
ern coast of North America in latitude 46° 17 N. It 
was christened after its founder, Mr. Astor, a German 
by birth, an American citizen by naturalization, and a 
fur-merchant by trade; who had risen hy economy, 
indefatigable industry, and natural aptitude for com- 
merce, from a humble condition to very considerable 
wealth and influence. Having observed the large 
commercial profits made by two British Fur Com- 
panies, (the Hudson’s Bay and its rival the North- 
west,) as well as the national importance of the trade 
which they created, he conccived the idea of establish- 
ing an American company upon a similar plan, but on 
a larger scale, and with ulterior political objects. His 
project was to found an emporium on the shores of 
the Pacific, which should keep up a direct and regular 
communication with the United States by a line of 
posts established right across the entire continent of 
America. For the convenience of water-carriage and 
other obvious advantages, they were to be placed 





along the Missouri and Columbia rivers, as far as was 
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practicable: they would of course extend by land 
across the Rocky Mountains, for the comparatively 
small distance between the heads of these streams, 
which flow in opposite directions from the same 
range. Independent of their uses as houses of rest 
and refuge for Indian traders and servants of the Com- 
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was indispensable in many of the principals and 
clerks ; ard this qualification could only be obtained 
by engaging servants of the two British Companies; 
whose national feelings and esprit de corps maiurally 
inclined them to their old masters, when, as was ofien 
the case towards the close of the expedition, the rivals 


pany, and as petty garrisons to keep the natives in| came into collision. The inferior hands were a motley 


check, the posts would have served, where needful, | 
as minor commercial depéts, especially in the then 


unrified and still rich districts on the further side of 


the Rocky Mountains. Smaller stations would have 


ramified from them in all directions; either perma- | 


nent, for trading with remote tribes of Indians, or 
temporary, fur the sojourn during the season of hunt- 
ers employed by the Company. The peltries thus 
collected would have been sent down the Columbia 
to the emporium of Astoria at its mouth, where they 
would have been shipped direct across the Pacific for 
China and other Eastern markets. The vessels 
having disposed of their furs, would have laid in 
Indian goods, and then steered for New York by the 
Cape of Good Hope ; performing, in fact, a cireumna- 
vigation, for the ships that went for cargoes of furs 
would have supplied the Astorians, from New York, 
with creature comforts and the commodities necessary 
for their traffie with the natives. It was also con- 
ceived, and not wildly, that the different establish- 
ments of the Company would serve as arteries of emi- 
grations and as nuclei for colonizing the Western part 
of North America. 

Such was the large scheme of Mr. Astor; which, 
though nominally a company concern, was under- 
taken and carried on entirely at that gentleman’s ex- 

ense, for the government gave merely good wishes. 

t failed; not from any inherent impracticability, or 
any insuperable difficulties connected with itself, but 
from a succession of unlucky events, and the neces- 
sarily inferior character of many of the agents em- 
ployed. The first adventurers arrived in safety, both 
those who voyaged by sea and those who crossed the 
continent; and though much time was con$Sumed and 
tremendous hardships were endured by the latter 
class, yet their experience taught others how to avoid 
much that they suffered, and the establishment of 
posts would, in a few years, have reduced the priva- 
tions of the people to the average lot of fur-hunters. 
In despite of the difficulties of a new undertaking, a 
valuable and extensive cargo of furs was collected, 
and the observation of the most intelligent persons ap- 
peared to bear out the sanguine expectations of its 
founder. Buta fatality seemed to impend over the 
working of the plan. ‘The vessel that carried out the 
first settlers was intended as a coasting trader and 
explorer; but, on her first voyage, the crew were mas- 
sacred by Indians, whom the foolhardiness of the cap- 
tain allowed to come on board in too great numbers, 
and without precaution. A second vessel, after 
reaching Astoria safely, encountered a tremendous 
gale during a voyage to the Russian fur settlements ; 
and either prudence or timidity decided upon steering 
for the Sandwich Islands to refit. A third vessel was 
totally wrecked before she reached her destination : 
all which events alarmed and dispirited the Astorians, 
and threw them upon their own mental resources, 
which seem to have been inadequate enough. Then, 
as we have said, the necessary character of the agents 


group of half-breeds, hunters, and Canadian voyegeurs, 
men who united to the physical capabilities of the 
Indian much of his caprice, and whose half-civilization 
only gave them more power to efleet their purposes. 
Very few of such persons could comprehend the plan 
of Mr. Astor; not any one appears to have taken in 
lits whole seope. When, therefore, his most confi- 
dential managers saw large sums of money totally 
lost, or laid out without anything like a proportionate 
|return, they became alarmed at the charges, and felt 
'eoldly towards the whole thing, as an unprofitable 
| speculation—not to mention the depression that must 
|have affected them from hardships, solitude, and 
anxiety, Still, these obstructions might al! have been 
got the better of, but for the rivalry of the North-west 
Company, and the breaking out of the war between 
/England and America. At the very report of Mr. 
| Asror’s enterprise, the rival Company had pushed 
|forward, and established a post on branch of the 
Columbia: as soon as war was declared, they stimu- 
lated our Government to send ships to attack Astoria; 
| which, however, owing to the causes just indicated, 
peaceably surrendered; the wily Mr. M’Tavisn, a 
partner in the North-west, having previously purchas- 
ed all the furs collected by the Astorians, and, by thus 
converting them irto British property, choused the 
naval gentleman out of the prize-money the Company 
|had buoyed them up to expect. 

All this, however, though forming the subject of 
the book, is subordinate in the treatment; pervading 
the whole, but not standing promivently forth, and 
rather felt as a combining power than perceived as 
a thing of itself, ddventure is the principal and pal- 
pable characteristic of the work ; and the main narra- 
tives are two. The first tells of the original voyage 
| from New York to Astoria, and is full of pleasant hu- 
mour, from the contrast afforded by the naval and 
civil dignitaries. ‘The commander, an honest, blunt 
seaman, trained ina man-of-war, full of quarter-deck 
notions of his own importance and of the discipline of 
the service, expected implicit obedience to his word, 
and was only bent upon getting quickly to his desti- 
nation. The managing partners or agents, on the 
contrary, were flushed with their new-blown honours, 
and accustomed to the Nabob-like state in which the 
| heads of the great Hudson’s Bay Company then in- 
dulged in Montreal, and to the almost regal sway 
which they exercised. ‘These Astorian leaders there- 
fore wished to ruffle it on sea, as their quondam su- 
periors did on shore; and, as soon as they could con- 
trol their stomachs, and their legs, were constantly 
interfering with the Captain, wishing him to land 
here, and to anchor there, and fooling him to the top 
of his bent when they arrived at the Sandwich Islands, 
by their diplomatic visits to the chieftain ‘Tamaan- 
MAAH, dressed out in scarlet uniforms or Highland 
kilts, and by a pilgrimage, clerks and all, to the spot 
where Cook was slain. In short, the whole voyage, 
though not differing in incident from other voyages of 




















clogged the enterprise. A knowledge of the fur-trade 





discovery, is very attractive, from the deep yet easy 
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manner of its telling. It is Knicxersocxer with 
more matter, compression, and reality. 

The second narrative, which describes the land jour- 
ney across the continent, is of a more interesting and 
massy nature, with much greater variety of parts. 
Mr. Howt, the leader of the expedition, had consi- 
derable difficulty in collecting his followers; and could 
only meet with fitting ones at the border towns, 
where mongrel classes of all kinds congregate, from 
the Kentucky hunter, and the outlaw, down to the 
debased Indian of the lowest stamp: and all these are 
painted to the life. ‘The rival traders did all they 
could to thwart the undertaking, and several ludicrous 
sehemes and incidents are consequently thrown up. 
When fairly started, the characters forming the mot- 
ley caravan are mostly of new species, and are drawn 
with life and spirited elegance. The scenes and ad- 
ventures along the Missouri and across the Prairies 
and plains to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, are de- 
scribed with animation; whilst the art of the author, 
and the fact of much of the journey being made by 
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water, prevent any considerable resemblance to his 
previons work, or to that of his nephew on a some-| 
what similar subject. With the ascent of the moun-| 
tains, however, begins a narrative of deep interest, | 
from the grandeur of the scenery, the natural difficul- 
ties with which the adventurers had to struggle, the 
hardships they had to endure from hunger, cold and 
fatigue, and the suspense which hangs over the fate of 
several parties, when the doubt of extrication from the 
chaos of mountains, the difficulty of finding food, and 
the inutility of keeping together, broke up the hardy 
band into several sections, some to pass the winter in 
hunting aod to live as they might, and the others to 
push on for the mouth of Columbia river, as best they 
could, were they lacky enough to “ strike” the river 
itself. 

These are the main matters; but there are many 
collateral and subordinate subjects. The work is in- 
troduced by a brief historical view of the history of 
the North American fur trade, and by WasnincTon 
Javine’s own reminiscences of the hospitalities and 
grandeur of the Hudson Bay Directors in their 
palmy days. ‘The narratives are varied by the episo- 
dical expeditions of several of the agents and servants 
of the Company; by characteristic accounts of the 
different Indian tribes, and of incidents amongst them; 
as well as by sketches of natural scenery, pictures of 
animated nature, and singular characters, who fell in 
the way or into the ranks of the expedition. 

The principal sources from which the materials of 
the volumes are drawn, are the journals, eorrespon- 
dence, books, and other archives relating to the enter- 
prise, in the possession of Mr. Astor; almost the 
sole return he received for years of exertion and anx- 
jous thought, and for the expenditure of we know not 
how many thousand pounds. In addition to these au- 
thorities, Mr. Irvine has communicated with some of 
the survivors, and enriched these original materials 
by having occasional recourse to the books of tra- 
vellers who have gone over the same or nearly simi- 
lar ground. The author has also peculiar advan- 
tages of his own. He treats of matters, many of which 
have fallen under his immediate observation. He 
may not, indeed, have known the individuals who 
formed the cortége of Mr. Hunt, bot he is fa- 








miliarly acquainted with the classes to which they 





belong. The identical scenes which they beheld, he 
never saw; but he has studied landscapes of a similar 
kind. Even the generic characteristics of the remoter 
Indian tribes, are perhaps better known to Wasuine- 
Ton Irvine than they are to the persons who wander 
amongst thein; for Indian character and Indian his- 
tory seems to have been his hobby from boyhood. 

The result is, the production of the most fivished 
narrative of such a series of adventures that ever was 
written, whether with regard to plan or execution. 
The arrangement has all the art of a fiction, yet with- 
out any apparent sacrifice of truth or exactness. The 
composition we are inclined to rate as the chef d‘euvre 
of Wasuineton Iavine. It has all the minate fulness 
and enough of the polished and elaborate elegance of 
his other works, with more of closeness, pith, and sub- 
stance. In theintroductory passages, the labour is per- 
haps disproportionate to the materials, but as he pro- 
ceeds in his narratives, this old peculiarity of the wri- 
ter is no longer observed, or only in the lighter parts, 
where it affords a relief and a variety. Nor should the 
character of the whole be passed without praise. The 
book in its better parts does not appear like a repro- 
duction from other writings, but as a creation of ge- 
nius from the original observation of things them- 
selves. The author, with a peculiar felicity, has re- 
tained the raciness of his authorities. He displays 
the aeuteness, distinctness, and reality of men of busi- 
ness and action, without their necessary minuteness 
and tedious expansion. He has extracted the spirit 
from the Astorian archives and thrown off their dregs 
and dry matter. 

Did space and propriety permit, we might take up 
the volumes, and set specimens of their various points, 
till we had half filled a paper. As it is, we must 
content ourselves with taking as many quotations as 
we can; and without regard to any methodical order, 
except to begin with the beginning. And first, let us 
notice an important arm of the expeditiou—the voya- 
geurs, of whom mention is often made in the overland 
Northern expeditions. 

The “voyageurs” form a kind of confraternity in the 
Canadas, like the arrieros, or carriers of Spain, and, like 
them, are employed in long internal expeditions of travel 
and traffic; with this difference, that the arricros travel 
by land, the voyageurs by water; the former with mules 
and horses, the latter with batteaux and canoes. The 
voyageurs may be said to have sprung up out of the fur 
trade, having originally been employed by the early French 
merchants in their trading expeditions through the la- 
byrinth of rivers and lakes of the boundless interior. They 
were coeval with the covreurs des bois, or rangers of the 
woods, already noticed; and, like them, in the intervals 
of their long, arduous, and laborious expeditions, were 
prone to pass-their time in idleness and revelry about the 
trading posts or settlements, squandering their hard earn- 
ings in heedless conviviality, and rivaliing their neighbours, 
the Indians, in indolent indulgence and an imprudent dis- 
regard of the morrow. Ld ° . 

The dress of th.se people is generally half-civilized, 
half-savage. They wear a capot, or surtout, made of a 
blanket, a striped cotton shirt, cloth trousers, or leathern 
legging, moccasins of deer-skin, and a belt of variegated 
worsted, from which are suspended the knife, tobacco- 
pouch, and other implements. Their language is of the 
same piebald character, being a French patois, embroidered 
with Indian and English words and phrases. 

The lives of the voyageurs are passed in wild and ex- 
tensive rovings in the service of individuals, but more 
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especially of the fur traders. They are generall 
French descent, and inherit much of the gaiety and light. 
ness of heart of their ancestors, being full of anecdote and 
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of | was, in general, tacitly admitted. Indeed, some of them 
had acquired great notoricty for deeds of hardihood and 


courage; for the fur trade had its heroes, whose names 


song, and ever ready for the dance. They inherit, too, | resounded throughout the wilderness. 
a fund of civility and complaisance ; and, instead of that} Such was Mackinaw at the time of which we are treat- 


hardness and grossness which men in laborious life are 
apt to indulge towards each other, they are mutually 
obliging and accommodating ; interchanging kind offices, 
yielding each other assistance and comiort in every 
emergency, and using the familiar appellations of “cousin” 
and “ brother” when there is in fact no relationship. 
Their natural good-will is probably heightened by a com. 
munity of adventure and hardship in their precarious and 
wandering life. 

No men are more submissive to their leaders and em- 
ployers, more capable of enduring hardships, or more 
good-humoured under privations. Never are they so happy 
as when on long and rough expeditions, toiling up rivers, 
or coasting lakes; encamping at night on the borders, 
gossiping round their fires, and bivouacking in the open 
air. They are dextrous boatmen, vigorous and adroit 
with the oar and paddle, and will row from morning unto 
night without a murmur. The steersman often sings an 
old traditionary French song, with some regular burden in 
which they all join, keeping time with their oars; if at 
any time they flag in spirits or relax in exertion, it is but 
necessury to strike up a song of the kind to put them all 
in fresh spirits and activity. The Canadian waters are 
vocal with these little French chansons, that have been 
echoed from mouth to mouth and transmitted from father 
to son, from the earliest days of the colony ; and it has a 
pleasing effect, in a still, golden summer evening, to see 
a batteaa gliding across the bosom of a lake and dipping 
its oars to the cadence of these quaint old ditties, or 
sweeping along, in full chorus, on a bright sunny morning, 
down the transparent current of one of the Canadian 
rivers. 

Here is the place where the expedition had to en- 
gage its hunters,—Mackinaw in the olden time, that 
is some five-and-twenty years ago. 

Mackinaw, at that time, was a mere village, stretching 
along a small bay, with a fine broad beach in front of its 
principal row of houses, and dominated by the old fort, 
which crowned an impending height. The beach was a 
kind of public promenade, where were displayed all the 
vagaries of a seaport on the arrival of a fleet from a long 
cruize. Here voyageurs frolicked away their wages, fid- 
dling and dancing in the booths and cabins, buying all 
kinds of knicknacks, dressing themselves out finely, and 
parading up and down, like arrant braggarts and cox- 
combs. Sometimes they met with rival coxcombs in the 
young Indians from the opposite shore, who would appear 
on the beach painted and decorated in fantastic style, and 
would saunter up and down to be gazed at end admired, 
perfectly satisfied that they eclipsed their pale-faced com- 
petitors. 

Now and then a chance party of “ North-westers,” ap- 

red at Mackinaw from the rendezvous at Fort William. 
These held themselves up as the chivalry of the fur trade. 
They were men of iron; proof against cold weather, hard 
fare, and perils of all kinds. Some would wear the north- 
west button and a formidable dirk, and assume something 
of a military air. They generally wore feathers in their 
hats, and affected the “brave.” Je suis un homme du 
Nord !”"—“ I am a man of the North,” one of these swell- 
ing fellows would exclaim, sticking his arms a-kimbo 
and ruffling by the South-westers; whom he regarded 
with t contempt, as men softened by mild climates 
and the luxurious fare of bread and bacon, and whom he 
stigmatized with the inglorious name of pork-eaters. The 
superiority assumed by these vain-glorious swaggerers 








ing. It now, doubtless, presents a totally different aspect. 
The Fur Companies no longer assemble there, the naviga- 
tion of the lakes is carried on by stcam-boats and various 
shipping, and the race of traders, and trappers, and voya- 
geurs, and Indian dandies, have vapoured out their brief 
hour, and disappeared. Such changes does the lapse of a 
handful of years make in this ever-changing country. 


ASCENDING THE MISSOURI. 


In this way they set out from St. Louis, in buoyant 
spirits, and soon arrived at the mouth of the Missouri. 
This vast river, three thousand miles in length, and which, 
with its tributary streams, drains such an immense extent 
of country, was as yet but casually and imperfectly navi- 
gated by the adventurous bark of the fur trader. A steain- 
boat had never yet stemmed its turbulent current. Sails 
were but of casual assistance, for it required a strong 
wind to conquer the force of the stream. The main de- 
pendence was on bodily strength and manual dexterity, 
The boats, in general had to be propelled by oars and 
setting-poles, or drawn by the hand and by grappling- 
hooks from one root or over-hanging tree to another ; or 
towed by the long cordelle, or towing-line, where the 
shores were sufficiently clear of woods and thickets to 
permit the men to puss along the banks. 

During this long and tedious progress, the boat would 
be exposed to frequent danger from floating trees and 
great masses of drift-wood, or to be empaled upon snags 
and sawyers; that is to say, sunken trees, presenting a 
jagged or pointed end above the surface of the water. As 
the channel of the river frequently shifted from side to 
side, according to the bends and sand-banks, the boat 
had, in the same way, to advance in a zigzag course. 
Often a part of the crew would have to leap into the 
water at the shallows, and wade along with the towing- 
line, while their comrades on board toilfully assisted with 
oar and seiting-pole. Sometimes the boat would scem 
to be retained motionless, as if spell-bound, opposite some 
point round which the current set with violence, and 
where the utmost labour scarce effected any visible pro- 
gress. 

On these occasions it was that the merits of the Cana- 
dian voyageurs came into full action. Patient of toil, not 
to be disheartened by impediments and disappointments, 
fertile in expedients, and versed in every mode of hu 
mouring and conquering the wayward current, they would 
ply every exertion, sometimes in the boat, sometimes on 
shore, sometimes in the water, however cold, always alert, 
always in good-humour ; and, should they at any time flag 
or grow weary, one of their popular boat-songs, chanted 
by a veteran oarsman and responded to in chorus, acted 
as a never-failing restorative. 


The different episedical incidents have been alluded 
to, and here is one. Courter has fallen in with the 
party as he was descending the river alone— 


Colter, with the hardihood of a regular trapper, had cast 
himself loose from the party of Lewis and Clarke in the 
very heart of the wilderness, and had remained to trap 
beaver alone on the head waters of the Missouri. Here 
he fell in with another lonely trapper, like himself, named 
Potts; and they agreed to keep together. They were in 
the very region of the terrible Blackfeet, at that time 
thirsting to revenge the death of their companion, and 
knew that they had to expect no mercy at their hands. 
They were obliged to keep concealed all day in the wood 
margins of the rivers, sctting their traps after nightfall 
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and taking them up before day-break. 
fearful risk for the sake of a few beaver-skins; but such 
is the life of the trapper. 

They were ona branch of the Missouri called Jeffer- 
son’s Fork, and had set their traps at night about six 
miles up a small river that emptied itself into the fork. 
Early in the morning they ascended the river in a canoe, 
to examine the traps. 
and perpendicular, and cast a shade over the stream. As 
they were softly paddling along, they heard the trampling 
of many feet upon the banks. Colter immediately gave 
the alarm of “Indians!” and was for instant retreat. 
Potts scoffed at him fur being frightened by the trampling 
of a herd of buffaloes. Colter checked his uneasiness, and 
paddled forward. ‘They had not gone much further when 
frightful whoops and yells burst forth from each side of 


It was running a | 
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his pursuer within twenty yards, and preparing to launch 
his spear. Stopping short, he tur round and spread 
out his arms. ‘The savage, confounded by this sudden 


action, attempted to stop and hurl his spear, but fell in ihe 


The banks on each side were hight | 


very act. His spear stuck in the ground, and the shaft 
broke in his hand. Colter plucked up the pointed part, 
pinned the savage to the earth, and continued his flight. 
The Indians, as they arrived at their slaughtered com- 
panion, stopped to howl over him, Colter, made the most 


| of this precious delay, gained the skirt of cotton-wood 


bordering the river, dashed through it, and plunged into 
the stream. He swam toa neighbouring island, against 
the upper end of which the drift-wood had lodged in such 


| quantities as to form a natural raft: under this he dived, 
}and swam below water until he succeeded in getting a 


| 


the river, and several hundred Indians appeared on either | 


bank. Signs were made to the unfortunate trappers to 
come on shore. They were obliged to comply. Before 
they could get out of their canoe, a savage seized the rifle 
belonging to Potts. Colter sprang on shore, wrested the 
weapon trom the hands of the Indian, and restored it to 
his companion, who was still in the canoe, and imme- 
diately pushed into the stream. There was the sharp 
twang of a bow, and Potts cried out that he was wounded. 
Colter urged him to come on shore and submit, as his 
only chance for life; but the other knew there was no 
prospect of mercy, and determined to die game. Levelling 
his rifle, he shot one of the savages dead on the spot. 
The next moment he fell himself, pierced with innumera- 
ble arrows. 

The vengeance of the savages now turned upon Colter. 
He was stripped naked, aad, having some knowledge of the 
Blackfoot language, overheard a consultation as to the 
mode of despatching him, so as to derive the greatest 
amusement from his death. Some were for setting him up 
as a mark, and having a trial of skill at his expense. The 
chief, however, was for nobler sport. He seized Colter by 
the shoulder, and demanded if he could run fast. The 
unfortunate trapper was too well acquainted with the Indian 
customs not to comprehend the drift of the question. He 
knew he was to run for his life, to furnish a kind of 
human hunt to his persecutors. Though in reality he 
was noted among his brother hunters for swiftness on 
foot, he assured the chief that he was a very bad runner. 
His stratagem gained him some vantage-ground. He was 
led by the chief into the prairie, about four hundred yards 
from the main body of savages, and then turned loose, to 
save himself if he could. A tremendous yell let him 
know that the whole pack of bloodhounds were off in full 
ery. Colter flew, rathet than ran; he was astonished at 
his own speed: but he had six miles of prairie to traverse 
before he should reach the Jetferson fork of the Missouri; 
how could he hope to hold out such a distance with the 
fearful odds of several hundred to one against him? The 
plain, too, abounded with the prickly pear, which wounded 
his naked feet. Still he fled on, dreading each moment to 
hear the twang of a bow and to feel an arrow quivering 
at his heart. He did not even dare to look round, lest he 
should jose an inch of that distance on which his life 
depended. He had run nearly half way across the plain 
when the sound of pursuit grew somewhat fainter and he 
ventured to turn his head. The main body of his pur- 
suers were a considerable distance behind: several of the 
faster ranners’ were scattered in the advance; while a 
swift-footed warrior, armed with a spear, was not more 
than a hundred yards behind him. 

Inspired with new hope, Colter redoubled his exertions, 
but strained himself to such a degree that the blood gush- 
ed from his mouth and nostrils, and streamed down his 
breast. He arrived within a mile of the river. The sound 
of footsteps gathered upon him. 





| level of the water. 





A glance behind showed ' these rise the stern barriers of the Rocky Mountains, the 


breathing place between the floating trunks of trees, whose 
branches and bushes formed a covert several feet above the 
He had scareely drawn breath after 
all his toils, when he heard his pursuers on the river-bank, 
whooping and yelling like so many fiends. ‘They plunged 
in the river, and swam to the raft. The heart of Colter 
almost died within him as he saw them, through the chinks 
of his concealment, passing und repassing, and seeking for 
him in all directions. ‘They at length gave up the seareh, 
and he began to rejoice in his escape, when the idea pre- 
sented itself that they might set the raft on fire. Here 
was a new source of horrible apprehension, in which he 
remained until nightfall. Fortunately the idea did not 
suggest itself to the Indians. As soon as it was dark, 
finding by the silence around that his pursuers had depart- 
ed, Colter dived again, and came up beyond the raft. He 
then swam silently down the river for a considerable dis- 
tance; when he landed, and kept on all night, to get as far 
off as possible from this dangerous neighbourhood. 


THE AMERICAN DESERT. 


While Mr. Hunt was diligently preparing for his ardu- 
ous journey, some of bis men began to lose heart at the 
perilous prospect before them. But before we accuse them 
of want of spirit, it is proper to consider the nature of the 
wilderness into which they were about to adventure. Jt 
was a region almost as vust and trackless as the ocean, 
and, at the time of which we treat, but little known, ex- 
cepting through the vague accounts of Indian hunters. A 
part of their route would lie across an immense tract 
stretching north and south for hundreds of miles along 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains, and drained by the tri- 
butary streams of the Missouri and the Mississippi. This 
region, which resembles one of the immeasurable steppes 
of Asia, has not inaptly been termed “ the great American 
Desert.” It spreads forth into undulating and treeless 
plains and desolate sandy wastes, wearisome to the eye 
from their extent and monotony, and which are supposed 
by geologists to have formed the ancient floor of the ocean, 
countless ages since, when its primeval waves beat against 
the granite bases of the Rocky Mountains. 

It is a land where no man permanently abides; for, in 
certain seasons of the year, there is no food either for the 
hunter or his steed. The herbage is parched and withered, 
the brooks and streams are dried up: the buffalo, the elk, 
and deer have wandered to distant parts, keeping within 
the verge of expiring verdure, and leaving behind them a 
vast uninhabited solitude, seamed by ravines the beds of 
former torrents, but now serving only to tantalize and in- 
crease the thirst of the traveller. 

Occasionally the monotony of this vast wilderness is 
interrupted by mountainous belts of sand and limestone, 
broken into confused masses, with precipitous cliffs and 
yawning ravines, looking like the ruins of a world; or is 
traversed by lofty and barren ridges of rock, almost im- 
passable, like those denominated the Black Hills. Beyond 
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limits, as it were, of the Atlantic world. The rugged de- | 
files and deep valleys of this vast chain form sheltering- 

places for restless and ferocious bands of savages, many of 
them the remnants of tribes once inhabitants of the prairies, | 
but broken up by war and violence, and who carry into| 
their mountain haunts the fierce passions and reckless 

habits of desperadoes. 


To rightly understand the following passages, it) 
should be observed that M’Letxan had separated 
himself from his party, and proceeded alone by what) 
he thought an easier way. ‘The main body had been 
for days without any regular food. 


In the most starving mood they kept for several miles | 
further along the bank of the river, seeking for “ beaver 
signs.” Finding some, they encamped in the vicinity ; 
and Ben Jones immediately proceeded to set the trap. 
‘They had scarce come toa halt, when they perceived a 
large smoke at some distance to the South-west. ‘The 
sight was hailed with joy, for they had trusted it might | 
rise from some Indian camp, where they could procure 
something to eat, and the dread of starvation had now 
overcome even the terror of the Blackfeet. Le Clerc, one 
of the Canadians, was instantly despatched by Mr. Stuart 
to reconnoitre ; and the travellers sat up to a late hour, 
watching and listening for his return, hoping he might 
bring them food. Midnight arrived, but Le Clere did not | 
make his appearance ; and they lay down once more sup- 
perless to sleep, comforting themselves with the hopes 
that their old beaver-trap might furnish them with a break- 
fast. 

At daybreak they hastened with famished eagerness to 
the trap: they found in it the fore-paw of a beaver, the 
sight of which tantalized their hunger and added to their 
dejection. They resumed their journey with flagging 
spirits, but had not gone far when they perceived Le Clerc 
approaching at a distance. They hastened to meet him, 
in hopes of tidings of good cheer. He had none such to 
give them, but news of that strange wanderer M’Lcllan. 
The smoke had risen from his encampment, which took | 
fire while he was at a little distance from it fishing. Le 
Clere found him in forlorn condition. His fishing had 
been unsuccessful. During twelve days that he had been 
wandering alone through these savage mountains, he had 
found scarce anything to eat. He had been ill, wayworn, 
sick at heart; still he had kept forward: but now his 
strength and his stubbornness were exhausted. He ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at hearing that Mr. Stuart and his | 
party were near ; and said he would wait at his camp for 
their arrival, in hopes they would give him something to 
eat, for without food, he declared he should not be able to 
proceed much further. 

When the party reached the place, they found the poor 
fellow lying on a parcel of withered grass, wasted to a 

rfect skeleton, and so feeble that he could searce raise 

is head or speak. ‘The presence of his old comrades 
seemed to revive him; but they had no*food to give him, 
for they themselves were almost starving. They urged 
him to rise and accompany them, but he shook his head. 
It was all in vain, he said; there was no prospect of their 
getting speedy relief, and without it he should perish by 
the way; he might as well, therefore, stay and die where 
he was. At length, after much persuasion, they got him 
upon his legs, his rifle and other effects were shared among 
them, and he was cheered and aided forward. In this 
way they proceeded for seventeen miles over a level plain 
of sand, until, seeing a few antelopes in the distance, they 


encamped on the margin of a small stream. Al! now that 
were capable of exertion turned out to hunt for a meal. 
Their efforts were fruitless, and after dark they returned 
to their camp, famished almost to desperation. 
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As they were preparing for the third time to lie down 
to sleep without a mouthful to eat, Le Clere, one of the 
Canadians, gaunt and wild with hanger, approached Mr. 
Stuart with his gun in his hand, “It was all in vain,” 
he said, “ to attempt to proceed any further without food. 
They had a barren plain before them, three or four days’ 
journey in extent, on which nothing was to be procured. 


They wust all perish before they could get to the end of 


it. It was better, therefore, that one should die to save the 
rest.” He proposed, therefore, that they should cast lots ; 
adding, as an inducement for Mr. Stuart to assent to the 
proposition, that he, as leader of the party, should be ex- 
empted. 

Mr. Stuart shuddered at the horrible proposition, and 
endeavoured to reason with the man; but his words were 
unavailing. At length, snatching up his rifle, he threaten- 
ed to shoot him on the spot if he persisted. The famished 
wretch dropped on his knees, begged pardon in the most 
abject terms, and promised never again to offend him with 


| such a suggestion. 


Quiet being restored to the forlorn encampment, each 
one sought repose. Mr. Stuart, however, was so exhausted 
by the agitation of the past scene acting upon his ema- 
ciated frame, that he could scarce craw! to his miserable 
couch ; where, notwithstanding his fatigues, he passed a 
sleepless night, revolving upon their dreary situation and 
the desperate prospect before them. 


[The following additional extracts are from the 
Atheneum. } 


We must return to the Tonquin, and relate the 
sequel of her voyage in Mr. Irving’s own words:— 

“Steering to the north, Captain Thorn arrived in a few 
days at Vancouver’s island, and anchored in the harbour 
of Neweetee, very much against the advice of his Indian 
interpreter, who warned him against the perfidious charac- 
ter of the natives of this part of the coast. 
canoes soon came off, bringing sea-otter skins to sell. It 
was too late in the day to commence a traffic, but Mr. 
M‘Kay, accompanied by a few of the men, went on shore 
to a large village to visit Wicananish, the chief of the sur- 
rounding territory, six of the natives remaining on board 
as hostages. 
friendship, entertained hospitably, and a couch of sea-otter 
skins was prepared for him in the dwelling of the chief- 
tain, where he was prevailed upon to pass the night. 

“In the morning, before Mr. M‘Kay had returned to 
the ship, great numbers of the natives came off in their 
canoes to trade, headed by two sons of Wicananish. As 
they brought abundance of sea-otter skins, and there was 
every uppearance of a brisk trade, Captain Thorn did net 
wait for the return of Mr. M‘Kay, but spread out his wares 
upon the deck, making a tempting display of blankets, 
cloths, knives, beads, and fish-hooks, expecting a prompt 
and profitable sale. The Indians, however, were not so 
eager and simple as he had supposed, having learned the 
art of bargaining and the value of merchandise from the 
casual traders along the coast. They were guided, too, by 
a shrewd old chief named Nookamis, who had grown gray 
in traffic with New England skippers, and prided himself 
upon his acuteness. His opinion seemed to regulate the 
market. When Captain Thorn made what he considered 
a liberal offer for an otter skin, the wily old Indian treated 
it with scorn, and asked more than double. His comrades 
all took their cue from him, and not an otter skin was to 
be had at a reasonable rate. 

“ The old fellow, however, overshot his mark, and mis- 
took the character of the man he was treating with. Thorn 
was a plain, straightforward sailor, who never had two 
minds nor two prices in his dealings, was deficient in pa- 
tience and pliancy, and totally wanting in the chicanery 
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of traffic. He had a vast deal of stern, but honest pride in| were thus distributed about the deck, and all with 
his nature, and, moreover, held the whole savage race in| weapons. 
sovereign contempt. Abandoning all further attempts,| “The anchor was now nearly up, the sails were loose, 
therefore, to bargain with his shuffling customers, he thrust | and the captain, in a loud and peremptory tone, ordered 
his hands into his pockets, and paced up and down the | the ship to be cleared. In an instant a signal yell was 
deck in sullen silence. ‘The cunning old Indian followed | given: it was echoed on every side, knives and war-clubs 
him to and fro, holding out a sea-otter skin to him at every were brandished in every direction, and the savages rushed 
turn, and pestering him to trade. Finding other means | upon their marked victims. 
unavailing, he suddenly changed his tone, and began to| “ The first that fell was Mr. Lewis, the ship's clerk. 
jeer and banter him upon the mean prices he offered. This | He was leaning, with folded arms, over a bale of blankets, 
was too much for the patience of the captain, who was | engaged in bargaining, when he received a deadly stab in 
never remarkable for relishing a joke, especially when at | the back, and fell down the companionway. 
his own expense. Turning suddenly upon his persecutor,, “Mr. M‘Kay, who was seated on the taffrail, sprang on 
he snatched the proffered otter skin from his hands, rubbed | his feet, but was instartly knocked down with a war-club 
it in his face, and dismissed him over the side of the ship | and flung backwards into the sea, where he was despatched 
with no very complimentary application to accelerate his | by the women in the canoes. 
exit. He then kicked the peltries to the right and left | “In the mean time, Captain Thorn made desperate 
about the deck, and broke up the market in the most igno- | fight against fearful odds. He was a powerful as well as 
minious manner. Old Nookamis made for shore in a fu- resolute man, but he came upon deck without weapons. 
rious passion, in whieh he was joined by Shewish, one of | Shewish, the young chief, singled him out as his peculiar 
the sons of Wicananish, who went off breathing vengeance, prey, and rushed upon him at the first ootbreak. 
and the ship was soon abandoned by the natives. | captain had barely time to draw a clasp-knife, with one 
“When Mr. M‘Kay returned on board, the interpreter | blow of which he laid the young savage dead at his feet. 
related what had passed, and begged him to prevail upon | Several of the stoutest followers of Shewish now set upon 








the captain to make sail, as, from his knowledge of the | him. He defended himself vigorously, dealing crippling 
temper and pride of the people of the place, he was sure 


they would resent the indignity offered to one of their | 


chiefs. Mr. M‘Kay, who himself possessed some experi- 
ence of Indian character, went to the captain, who was 
still pacing the deck in moody humour, represented the 
danger to which his hasty act had exposed the vessel, and 
urged him to weigh anchor. The captain made light of 
his councils, and pointed to his cannon and fire-arms as a 
sufficient safeguard against naked savages. Further re- 
monstrances only provoked taunting replies and sharp 
altercations. The day passed away without any signs of 
hostility, and at night the captain retired as usual to his 
cabin, taking no more than the usual] precautions. 

“On the following morning, at daybreak, while the cap- 
tain and Mr. M‘Kay were yet asleep, a canoe came along- 
side in which were twenty Indians, commanded by young 
Shewish. They were unarmed, their aspect and demeanour 
friendly, and they held up otter skins, and made signs in- 
dicative of a wish to trade. The cattion enjoined by Mr. 
Astor, in respect to the admission of Indians on board of 
the ship, had been neglected for some time past ; and the 
officer of the watch, perceiving those in the canoe to be 
without weapons, and having received no orders to the 
contrary, readily permitted them to mount the deck. An- 
other canoe soon succeeded, the crew of which was like- 
wise admitted. In a little while other canoes came off, 
and Indians were soon clambering into the vessel on all 
sides. 

“ The officer of the watch now felt alarmed, and called 
to Captain Thorn and Mr. M‘Kay. By the time they 
came on deck, it was thronged with Indians. The inter- 
preter noticed to Mr. M‘Kay that many of the natives 
wore short mantles of skins, and intimated a suspicion 
that they were secretly armed. Mr. M‘Kay urged the 
captain to clear the ship and get under way. He again 
made light of the advice; but the augmented swarm of 
canoes about the ship, and the numbers still putting off 
from shore, at length awakened his distrust, and he order- 
ed some of the crew to weigh anchor, while some were 
sent aloft to make sail. 

“The Indians now offered to trade with the captain on 
his own terms, prompted, apparently, by the approaching 
departure of the ship. Accordingly, a hurried trade was 
commenced. The main articles sought by the savages 
in barter, were knives; as fast as some were supplied 
they moved off, and others succeeded. By degrees they 





| blows to right and left, and strewing the quarter-deck with 


the slain and wounded. His object was to fight his way 

o the cabin, where there were firearms; but he was 
hemmed in with foes, covered with wounds, and faint with 
loss of blood. For an instant he leaned upon the tiller 
wheel, when a blow from behind, with a war-elub, felled 
him to the deck, where he was despatched with knives 
and thrown overboard. 

“ While this was transacting upon the quarter-deck, a 
chance medley fight was going on throughout the ship. 
The crew fought desperately with knives, handspikes, and 
whatever weapon they could seize upon in the moment of 
surprise. They were, however, soon overpowered by num- 
bers, and mercilessly butchered. 

“ As to the seven who had been sent aloft to make sail, 
they contemplated with horror the carnage that was going 
on below. Being destitute of weapons, they let themselves 
down by the running rigging, in hopes of getting between 
decks. One fell in the attempt, and was instantly de- 
spatched ; another received a death-blow in the back as 
he was descending; a third, Stephen Weekes, the ar- 
mourer, was mortally wounded as he was getting down 
the hatchway. 

“ The remaining four made good their retreat into the 
cabin, where they found Mr. Lewis, still alive, h 
mortally wounded. Barricading the cabin door, they br 
holes through the companionway, and, with the muskets 
and ammunition which were at hand, opened a brisk fire, 
that soon cleared the deck. * * 

“For the remainder of the day no one ventured to put 
off to the ship, deterred by the effects. of the fire-arms. 
The night passed away without any further attempt on 
the part of the natives. When the day dawned, thé Ton- 
quin still lay at anchor in the bay, her sails all loose and 
flapping in the wind, and no one apparently on board of 
her. After a time, some of the canoes ventured forth to 
reconnoitre, taking with them the interpreter. They 
paddled about her, keeping cautiously at a distance, but 
growing more and more imboldened at secing her quiet 
and lifeless. One man at length made his appearance on 
the deck, and was recognised by the interpreter as Mr. 
Lewis. He made friendly signs, and invited them on 
board. It was long before they ventured to comply. Those 
who mounted the deck met with no opposition ; no one was 
to be seen on board, for Mr. Lewis, after inviting them, 
had disappeared. Other canoes now pressed forward to 











board the prize; the decks were soon crowded, and the 
sides covered with clambering savages, all intent on plan- 
der. In the midst of their eagerness and exultation, the 
ship blew up with a tremendous explosion. Arms, legs, 
and mutilated bodies were blown into the air, and dreadful 
havoc was made in the surrounding canoes. The inter- 
preter was in the main chains at the time of the explosion, 
and was thrown unhurt into the water, where he succeeded 
in getting into one of the canoes. According to his state- 
ment the bay presented an awful spectacle after the ca- 
tastrophe. The ship had disappeared, but the bay was 
covered with fragments of the wreck, with shattered 
canoes, and Indians swimming for their lives, or strug- 
gling in the agonies of death; while those who had escaped 
the danger remained aghast and stupified, or made with 
frantic panic for the shore. Upwards of a hundred savages 
were destroyed by the explosion, many more were shock- 
ingly mutilated, and for days afterwards the limbs and 
bodies of the slain were thrown upon the beach. 

“The inhabitants of Newcetee were overwhelmed with 
consternation at this astounding calamity, which had burst 
upon them in the very moment of triumph. ‘The warriors 
sat mute and mournful, while the women filled the air 
with loud lamentations. ‘Their weeping and wailing, 
however, was suddenly changed into yells of fury at the 
sight of four unfortunate white men, brought captive into 
the village. They had been driven on shore in one of the 
ship’s boats, and taken at some distance along the coast. 

“ The interpreter was permitted to converse with them. 
They proved to be the four brave fellows who had made 
such desperate defence from the cabin. The interpreter 
gathered from them some of the particulars already re- 
lated. They told him further, that, after they had beaten 
off the enemy, and cleared the ship, Lewis advised that 
they should slip the cable, and endeavour to get to sea. 
They declined to take his advice, alleging that the wind 
set too strongly into the bay, and would drive them on 
shore. They resolved, as soon as it was dark, to put off 
quietly in the ship’s boat, which they would be able to do 
unperceived, and to coast along back to Astoria. They 
put their resolution into effect, but Lewis refused to accom- 
pany them, being disabled by his wound, hopeless of 
escape, and determined on a terrible revenge. On the 
voyage out, he had repeatedly expressed a presentiment 
that he should die by his own hands; thinking it highly | 
probable that he should be engaged in some contest with 
the natives, and being resolved, in case of extremity, to | 
commit suicide, rather than be made a prisoner. He now 
declared his intention to remain on board of the ship until 
daylight, to decoy as many of the savages on board as 
possible, then to set fire to the powder magazine, and ter- 
minate his life by a signal act of vengeance. How well 
he succeeded has been shown. His companions bade him | 
a melancholy adieu, and set off on their precarious expedi- | 
tion. They strove with might and main to get out of the 
bay, but found it impossible to weather a point of land, 
and were at length compelled to take shelter in a small 
cove, where they hoped to remain concealed until the wind 
should be more favourable. Exhausted by fatigue and | 
watching, they fell into a sound sleep, and in that state | 

were surprised by the savages. Better had it been for | 
those unfortunate men had they remained with Lewis, and | 
shared his heroic death: as it was, they perished in a| 


| 
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IRELAND; PICTURESQUE AND ROMANTIC. 
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From the Atheneum. 


Ireland ; Picturesque and Romantic, By Leitch Ritchie, 
Esq., with Twenty Engravings from Drawings by 
D. M'Clise, Esq., A.R.A., and 'T. Creswick, Esq. 
Longman. 


Takine a course diametrically opposite to that of 
the much cried up cardinal virtue, who * begins at 
home,” the artists and tourist of the * Picturesque 
Annual” have exhausted the lakes of Italy, the rivers 
of France, and the ruins of “the blue and castled 
Rhine,”—nay, even gone the unwonted length of 
venturing an inroad into the very heart of Russia, 
before remembering that buildings as magnificent, and 
lakes as lonely, aud ruins as picturesque, and glens 
little less untrodden, lay close at their own doors. It 
is true that pens, and those belonging to ready writers, 
had busied themselves in describing the natural beau- 
ties of our neighbour-island,—in noting down the 
peculiarities of character which distinguish its chil- 
dren from the more rational English, and the more 
cautious Scotch; and it must have been difficult for 
Mr. Ritehie once again to tread ground which Miss 
Edgeworth and Lady Morgan, and the later host of 
novelists—Banim, Carleton, Griffin, Lover—had mada 
familiar and famous among the domains of romance 
jand reality. On the other hand, the scenes upon 

| which Mr. Creswick entered, have been rifled of but 
|few of their beauties by the landscape painter. The 
|two, in conjunction, have made a magnificent and 
jattractive volume. Mr. Ritchie, though narrowed in 


ithe treatment of his subject, by a judicious determi- 
|nation to steer clear of religion and politics,—those 


causes of heat and heart-soreness, the discussion 
whereof is at once so painful and interminable,— 
is graphic and amusing as usual: while the land- 
scapes of Mr. Creswick have a truth, an air, and a 
delicacy, in the right of which he may challenge most 
of his more experienced brethren of the easel; they 
are, moreover, as whole, beautifully engraved. 
In thus generally speaking of the illustrations, we 
must not pass over the two clever female figures by 
M‘Clise, which relieve the landscapes happily. 


|The Girl playing upon the Jew’s Harp is uncom- 


monly arch, natural, and pretty,—in short, a very 
Irish girl. 

It will be impossible, in our notice, to separate 
the artist and author, as is our wont. Their first 
scenes are devoted to the magnificent Bay of Dublin; 
Mr. Creswick gives us a striking vignette of the 
Howth Lighthouse; Mr. Ritchie describes, accu- 
rately enough, the welcome from humour in rags 
vociferously begging alms, which greets every one 
who sets foot on the Kingstown Pier. We have 
next some clever sketches of the principal public 
buildings in Dublin: but what were Messrs. Creswick 
and Ritchie doing to Jet St. Patrick's Cathedral pass 
without its tribute? It would seem as if the latter 








more painful and protracted manner, being sacrificed by was too well amused in receiving the hospitality of 
the natives to the manes of their friends with all the lin-| those whom he has sketched so smartly, to pay due 
gering tortures of savage cruelty. Some time after their | homage to this venerable shrine, with its monuments 
death, the interpreter, who had remained a kind of prisoner | and recollections, and its banners, and its choir, so 
at large, effected his escape, and brought the tragical tidings | famous among those who love church singing. 

to Astoria.” To these succeeds a legend of fun and diadlerie 
tolerably well told; but Mr. Ritchie must forgive 
'us for saying, that none but an Irishman can manage 
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an Irish tale,—can mix the humorous and the pa- 
thetic and the credulous, in the magic proportious, 
which make a genuine story from the other side of 
the channel as imcomparable in its way, as the 
“little drop of whisky which has never smelt the 
gauger.” 

We now leave Dublin behind us; the Waterfall 
of Powerscourt, the picturesque Village of Ennis- 
kerry, and the sweet Lake of Luggelaw, are, in turn, 
presented to us by Mr. Creswick. After this we 
come, of course, to— 


—that lake whose gloomy shore 
Sky-lark never warbles o’er. 


Mr. Ritchie seems to prefer the valley of the Seven 
Churches to most other scenes he has visited in 
Treland—throws in a passing word about those cylin- 
drical puzzlegthe Round Towers—takes an excep- 
tion at Moore, (with whom, by-the-by, he shows 
somew!:st too prevailing a disposition to cavil,) 
and with some speculations upon Irish beggary and 
Irish population, pushes gaily on for the ** Meeting 
of the Waters.” Here he is disposed to demur to 
the assertion of the song, that— 


There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet. 


Mr. Creswick, however, has made a most enticing 
sketch of its beauties; though we must call him to 
account for throsting the pic-nic party, with their 
parasols, into the centre of his foreground. We 
will forgive him this fault of taste, for the sake of 
his next illustration—Arklow, in which, as Mr. Ritchie 
justly remarks of another landscape, he gives not 
only the buildings and trees, but also the very atmo- 
sphere of Ireland, with great truth and freshness. We 
yass Enniscorthy, Waterford, the lovely domain of 
an the Blackwater, with its traditions—among 
others of Saint Lateerin and her handsome legs, and 
of the Pooka, who, as all the world knows, is the 
most tricksy and nimble of thesprites that torment | 
benighted wayfarers. We pass, too, the very lovely 

drawings of Youghal Church and Cork Harbour, 

stopping once again to compliment their artist upon | 
his castle of Kilkenny, richly lit up, but not flaring | 
with the brightness of the noonday sun. Lest, how- 

ever, Mr. Ritchie should be jealous of the handsome 
things it is our bounden duty to say to his companion, 
we will make our last halt with him, and draw upon 
his pages for one of those dark and striking tales, which 
he tells better than almost any other living romancer. 





“ According to this story, two young men, of respecta- 
ble families in Dublin, were under the necessity, like many 
others, of seeking safety and frecdom among the moun- 
tains. It was, at first, their purpose to dive into the re- 
cesses of Glenmalure by the Donard pass; but, learning 
that they were beset, they determined, as soon as they had 
fairly entered the chain of hills at the Ess waterfall, to turn 
away to the right by the base of Lugnaquilla, and seek 
for protection in the lower part of the county, where one 
of them had some powerful kinsmen. The two young 
men, although as yet firm friends, were rivals in love ; 
and they had remained so long firm friends, the rather 
that their mistress, with an art well known to the Irish 
girls, had hitherto kept the balance with a steady hand, 
allowing neither party to fear that he was slighted be- 
cause of the other. In an emergency like this, however, 





the wiles of female policy were forgotten; she selected 
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openly him whom she had secretly preferred from the 
first; and, with a generous devotion, determined to accom- 
pany him in his flight. 

“ The rejected lover was prevented, by a certain reserve 
in his character, from betraying any unmanly emotion at 
a blow so sudden and unexpected. His cheek blanched, 
his eyes grew dim, a blight fell upon his heart, and, had 
he not caught the arm of his friend, he must have fallen 
to the ground. In another moment, however, his self- 
possession returned. He did not blame, as he said, a pre- 
dilection honourable to the lady herself; and he weuld 
strive to build up the ruins of his love into enduring friend- 
ship. 

“The three fled together. After reaching Donard, and 
striking into the wild mountain road, the perils of the 
journey commenced ; and the successful lover cursed the 
selfish feelings which had induced him to expose so fair 
and fragile a being to the difficulties of such a journey. 
They were all three on horseback ; but, owing probably to 
anskilful management, the young lady’s steed began to 
exhibit symptoms of fatigue when as yet the other two 
were fresh. On this a noble proof of disinterestedness 
was given by the Discarded. He offered to surrender the 
fine animal on which he rode to his quondam mistress; 
and, as hers was too light for the weight of a man, to find 
his way alone, and on foot, through the fastnesses of Lug- 
naquilla. ‘This offer was firmly rejected; and he repeated 
it again and again with solemn earnestness. He remind- 
edthem that his boyhood had been spent among these 
wilds, that he knew every inch of the ground, and that, in 
all probability, even on foot he should be able to rival 
their speed in a country so uneven. All was in vain; and 
the horseman, with a deep sigh, pursued his way, leading 
the march as before. 

“When they at length reached the end of the mountain 
road, which winds like one of the passes of the Alps, and 
arrived at the deep chasm between the Table Mountain 
and Carnavally, where the Ess waterfall plunges down 
the steep, it became no longer doubtful that the lady’s horse 
must be abandoned. The roar of the Waterfall was al- 
ready in their ear. The sun had set, and a dusky hue 
had settled over the whole scene, exaggerating the dangers 
of the cliffs, and throwing 
a browner horror o'er the woods 
They halted; and the Discarded, after urging in vain his 
former generous offer, entreated his rival at least to change 
horses, his being by far the stronger animal of the two. 
This was agreed to; and the terrified girl mounted behind 
her lover; and they then recommenced their dangerous 
flight. 

“ The deeper they descended into the chasm, or ravine, 
the darker it became; till at length it might have seemed 
that they had plunged at once trom daylight into night. 
The dim form of the cliffs above, as they were seen traced 
against the sky, acquired a character of unearthly mys- 
tery ; the wind seemed to shriek as it rushed through the 
pass; and the hoarse voice of the waterfall fell like a sound 
of terrible omen upon the ear of the travellers. The young 
lady clung to her lover in an agony of fear, burying her 
face in his cloak; yet refraining from adding to his per- 
plexities by giving utterance to the feelings which agitated 
her woman’s heart. At this period, the Discarded proved 
himself to be their true friend. He assured them that the 
moon would speedily rise, and dispel all the seeming hor- 
rors of their situation; he even spoke cheerfully, or at- 
tempted to do so, although ever and anon his voice sunk 
to that calm monotony which indicates that the speaker is 
indifferent, as regards himself, to the feelings of hope or 
joy he would inspire in others. 

“They were now skirting by the side of the Avonbeg 
river, of which Glenmalure is the valley ; when the report 
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of a musket on the opposite bank convinced them that | ed his first warning, he could even then have deadened, in 
their information had been correct, and that the rebels | some measure, the agony of his spirit; nay, if his second 
were even now hunted in their mountain fastnesses. It | had been heard, he could have crushed down, as if by phy- 
had been their intention before to turn speedily to the | sical force, the tumult of passions that arose within him ; 
right, in order to skirt along the side of Lugnaquilla, but | but when, for the third time he met the withering specta 
on this alarm they determined to press farther up the brow | cle, and the sanctity of his despair had been profaned and 
of the mountain, taking the upper side of that singular | outraged by the light gay voices of happy love, the wretch- 
glen I bave mentioned. This part of the route was un-/| ed man dashed the rowels into his steed, and only reined 
known to the lover except by description; but he per-| him in when the animal himself started back aghast on 
ceived at once that it would be the safest course to pur- finding that he was on the brink of the awful precipice. 
sue; and even the young lady derived new strength from| “ With a powerful wrench, he threw the horse buck 
the idea, that they should soon have between them and dan- | upon his haunches when on the very brink, but did not 
rso dreadfula barrier. ‘They continued, therefore, to fol-| permit him to retreat till he had looked down for some 
low steadily the calm horseman, who led the way as before, | Moments into the abyss below. God knows what ideas 
“It was necessary at first, in order to prevent the sound | passed through his mind at that moment—what shapes he 
of their horses’ hoofs from being heard, to choose a soft | Saw, or what sounds he heard, issuing trom the gulf! His 
part of the sward which covers the greater portion of Lug- | brain began to turn; he imagined he felt the approach of 
naquilla. Near the side of the gien, this is occasionally | Nsanity; and at length, with a desperate effort, he closed 
diversified by smooth flat rocks, laid like a pavement along | his eyes against the fascination which had seized upon 
the precipice; and standing on one of them, the traveller, | them, and permitted his terrified steed to retire a few paces 
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whose head is steady enough, may look perpendicularly | 
down to the very bottom of the abyss. It was not, how. | 
ever, to avoid the danger of approaching too near, that the | 
leader made a detour, but solely for the purpose above- | 
mentioned. He was so nicely acquainted with the path 
that even the trees which at this place cover here and there 
the side of the mountain, and sometimes hang their 
branches over the gulf, could not deceive his eye. He 
was able, as his friend knew by report, to ride at full gal- 
lop along the precipice: and therefore the lovers, when 
they found themselves fairly on the mountain’s brow, with 

the glen—they knew not, and cared not at what distance 
—between them and the Avonbeg, enjoyed a feeling of | 
security which they had not been able to indulge since | 
leaving Dublin, and all the greater now from the real dan- 

ger, and fantastic terrors, of their late situation, 

“More than once the gloomy horseman was compelled 
to turn round, and desire them to quicken their pace. | 
They obeyed for the moment; but soon, forgetting the in- | 
junction, they lingered unconsciously to indulge in the | 
soft whispers, and harmless endearments, of avowed and | 
natural love. Once the voice of the monitor startled them 
by its stern and wild expression ; but as he turned away, 
riding calmly and slowly on, they thought that they must 
have been deceived. The moon, however, was now up; 
they could proceed with confidence, even without a guide ; 
and their spirits rose with that beautiful orb, which, in all 
times, has been considered the star of levers. ‘They were | 
now in a little wilderness of low trees, which concealed 
the figure of their friend, although the near tramp of his | 
horse was distinctly enough heard on the greensward to | 
serve for a guide. 

“The Discarded in the mean time rode on, in a tumult 
of feelings which it is impossible to describe. Hitherto 
he had been the protector of his mistress. He had led her 
on through darkness and danger, which her chosen one, 
from his ignorance of the localities, must have been unable 
to face; and, in the exercise of this magnanimity he had 
enjoyed a species of painful consolation. When he saw 
her placed on the same horse; when he saw her arms 
wound round his rival’s waist, and her face hidden in his 
cloak, a sickness had fallen upon his heart, which only the 
exigence of the danger which followed could have over- 














into the trees which here skirted the glen. 

“The lovers were not in sight, but he could hear the 
sound of their horse’s hoofs, as they slowly approached the 
place where he stood; and he remained there for some mo- 
ments trembling in every limb, and wiping the cold perspi- 
ration from his brow. At length they appeared ; and the 
Discarded leaped in his saddle, as if struck by a bullet. 
The youth had turned half round, so as to embrace the 
neck and waist of his mistress; her head lay back ; her 
dishevelled hair hung upon his knee; and leaning passion- 
ately over her he pressed his lips again and again to hers. 
On this picture the moon shone with the light almost of 
day; and their horse ambled softly along, as if fearing to 
disturb so agreeable a position. 

“They started in confusion, and the young girl shrunk 
back, as they found their way suddenly barred by the 
other horseman. His face was deathly pale; his clenched 
hand was extended either in menace or warning, above his 
head; and his eyes, shone upon by the moonlight, seemed 
to be filled with a wild and preternatural lustre. 

“* Pardon me, my friend,’ said the lover; ‘the glen must 
now be nearly past, and if you will point out our route, we 
shall lead the way, to convince you that you have no more 
delay to fear from us.’ The Discarded attempted to speak ; 
but instead of words, only some specks of white foam came 
from his lips, accompanied by a sound that resembled a 
stifled ery. 

“*Which is the route?’ demanded his friend again, 
moving on; ‘Point with your hand, if you are too angry 
to speak.’ He pointed; and, dashing his spurs into bis 
horse’s sides, the lover sprang forward. 

“As they passed the pale horseman, a low cry broke 
from the lips of the girl, elicited either by some sudden 
foreboding, or merely by the wild and despairing expres- 
sion of one to whose disinterested generosity they owed so 
much. Her cry was replied to by a laugh, resembling a 
succession of hoarse screams ; and before the sound could 
be caught up by the echoes of the glen, the unhappy pair 
were carried headlong over the steep. 

“The materials of this narrative, which, I believe, is 
very little known, were collected by a priest some time af- 
ter from the lips of him whom I have distinguished as the 
disearded lover, immediately before his execution for high 


’ 








come. There was at that time a wildness in his voice,| treason. Instead of proceeding, as he had intended, to the 
and a bitterness in his heart, while he spoke to exhort and | stronghold of a relation in the barony of Shillelagh, he re- 
cheer them, which shocked even himself; but by and by, | turned, after the catastrophe related above, and crossing the 
all this was at an end, and in ascending the mountains, he | Avonbeg, with no definite purpose that could be ascertain. 
felt as if he enjoyed the tranquillity of death. | ed, was taken by the loyalists afier a desperate but hope- 

“ Bat this was not to continue long. His soul was | less resistance, So little traversed was the glen at that 
stung, even through its gloom, by the sight of their mutual | time, that it was not till after his confession had directed 
endearments ; which added fearful bitterness to his feel-| attention to the spot, that the remains of the lovers were 
ings of despised love, and wounded pride. Had they obey- ‘discovered. ‘They were identified by their clothes and va- 
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luables ; but nothing remained of the bodies, either of them| naivefé, whether the gentlemen, in whose hair a 


, 


or of their horse, but the skeletons.’ 


And here we close this beautiful volume; to ram- 
ble through whose pages,—though ours bas been 
rather a flight than a ramble,—has been a task as 
much of pleasure as of duty. Mr. Ritchie has not 
neglected the useful, while he has chiefly devoted 
limself to the amusing. 


From the Examiner. 


The Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman. I\\ustrated 
by six female portraits, from highly-finished draw- 
ings by E.'T. Parris. By the Countess of Bles- 
sington. 1 vol. Longman and Co. 


We have here an Elderly Genileman’s history of 
his early loves—self-love included, and his confes- 
sion of the errors into which the last most constant 
passion betrayed him. After many offers and ad- 
vances made in vain, his last proposals are to the 
public, but such an incorrigible old sinner is he, that 
he has no serious intentions, indeed he unblushingly 
avows that his purpose is to amuse bimself—a phrase 
which prudent mothers hold in the intensest abhor- 
rence. But we must let the Elderly Gentleman 
— for himself, as no one can speak so well for 
um— 


“This is an autobiographical-loving age: why, then, 
should J not amuse myself, if not my readers, by revealing 
the experience I have acquired, if it were only for the pur- 
pose of establishing two facts, which many young men 
seem to doubt; namely, that vanity is not solely confined 
to women ; and that all old gentlemen, however improbable 
it may appear, were once young.” 

We doubt whether any force of evidence will 
conquer the incredulity of youth as to the last point. 
Let us say what we may, it will always be believed 
by the rising generation that old gentlemen always 
were old gentlemen. ‘his is a pestilent scepticism, 
for it cuts off from the agreeable resource of bouncing 
about what fine fellows we were, and the fine things 
we did in the days of our youth; a great service 
would therefore be rendered by the British Scien- 
tific Association, if it would devote a series of 
lectures in natural history to prove the truth that 
the generations which wear wigs and spectacles 
were not born with them. Old people are very much 
in the habit of setting off some reproof to indiscre- 
tion and giddiness by their own opposite example, 
commencing with the postulate “I was once young 
too,” but are they ever believed !—never. 

When beasts could speak, as Rabelais dates his 
surprising events, which was a day for two ago, we 
were young—ay, young enough to ride, not a 
chamber-horse, but a horse of living flesh and blood, 
ay, and of mettle ; and it happened to us that, being 
mounted on a roan, a lady expressed her surprise 
that so aged a horse could carry us (editorially 
plural) so well, for—without any bounce such as 
elderly gentlemen are licensed to use—we were a 
weight for an elephant. In answer to our question, 
what could possibly have given rise to such an 
imputation on the age of our steed, the mixed colour 
of the hair was pointed out, and when we gave 
the proper explanation, and showed that a roan 
had never any other look, we were asked with great 


| gray shade was mixed with a darker colour, were 
| roans, and of the same appearance in youth and age. 
| We believe that this opinion prevails to a great ex- 
| tent, and that we are considered by the rising gene- 
| ration as roans who have from birth had variegated 
jlocks. We have fallen upon a very doubtful age. 

| But let us see whether our Elderly Gentleman can 
/make it appear that he was ever young; and it will 
be observed that he is obliged to call the dead to 


life to establish his case— 


“Change of air having been prescribed for me, I lately 

| proceeded to this country seat of mine, which I have not 
visited for twenty-five years; and, pour passer le temps, 

as the French say, I have had the drawers of my old escri- 

toire brought to my easy chair, and have sought amuse- 

ment in examining their contents. What piles of letters, 

in delicate hand-writing, tied up with ribands of as deli- 

cate die, met my pensive gaze; gentle ghosts of de- 

parted pleasures and forgotten pains! What miniatures 

of languishing blue-eyed blondes, and sparkling piquantes 

brunettes! What long ringlets of hair of every colour, 

from the lightest shade of auburn (maliciously called red,) 

to the darkest hue of the raven’s wing! What rings, pins, 

and lockets, were scattered around with mottoes of 
eternal love and everlasting fidelity! which eternal love 
and everlasting fidelity had rarely withstood the or. 

deal of six months’ intimacy. What countless pairs of 

small white gloves! What heaps of purses, the works of 

of delicate fingers ! What piles of fans, the half-authorized 

thefts of ball-rooms, thefts so gently rebuked and so lan- 

| guidly reclaimed! What knots of ribands grasped in the 
mazy dance! What girdles, yiclded with blushing, coy 

delay ! with bouquets of faded flowers enough to stock the 

| hortus siccus of half the botanists in England ! and a pro- 
fusion of seals, with devices each more tender than the other ? 

“ The past, with all its long-forgotten pleasures and pains, 
rose up to my imagination; recalled into life by these 
| gages d’amour, which had survived the passions they 
| were meant to foster; but which now so far fulfilled their 
original destination as to make their donors suddenly and 
vividly present to my memory, as though they had been 
summoned into a brief existence by the magical wand of 
a necromancer. The loved—the changed—the dead—stood 
before me in their pristine charins ; and I felt towards each, 
and all, some portion of the long-vanished tenderness re- 
vive in my breast.” 

The idea of the confessions of the old lover is good, 
and it is worked out with a delightful mixture of 
pleasantry and sentiment. The account of the first 
love closes with this passage, in which the elements 
of the ladicrous and the touching are finely blend- 
ed— 


“On the twelfth of July,—93, she breathed her last 
that day, which was to have seen our hands joined at the 
altar; that day, whose tardy approach I had so often im- 
patiently longed for, and impiously blamed for its delay, 
saw her a corse. Oh! Louisa, sainted love of my youth, 
the unwonted tears that fill these aged eyes prove that 
years, long years, have not banished your cherished image 
from my heart. 

“1 have been recalled from the mournful past to the 
dreary present by the indiscreet entrance of my stupid ser- 
vant, who had to repeat his usual phrase of ‘ Did you call, 
sir?’ twice, before I was aware of his presence. The 
blockhead found me weeping passionately; and it was one 
of the exclamations wrung Bess me by grief, that he mis- 
took for a call. His look of surprise and pity angered me. 
‘Go away, go away, and be to you !’ was the uncour. 
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teous exclamation which drove him and his pity away;|he is apt to construe her assertion into a sort of avowal 


and left me looking very foolish, and feeling nvt a little 
ashamed at having been caught weeping like a blubbering 


schoolboy. Hang the fellow! what will be, what can he 
think, has occasioned my grief? He'll be sure to imagine 
that my tears and exclamations were wrung from me by 
pain. This is too vexatious; I would not have even such 
a lout suppose that physic.l suffering could wring a tear 
from me. And yet, if he knew that his old gouty master 
has been weeping for a maiden who has been more than 
forty years in her grave, it would make the rascal laugh. 
Faith, there is something ludicrous in my weakness, I must 
confess; yet such was the vividness with which memory 
brought back old thoughts and feelings, that I forget I am 
an old man. 

“ Nevertheless it is a pleasure, though it is a very me- 
lancholy one, in remembering the days of our youth, those 
days when we could fecl—mentally, 1 mean; tor, most as- 
suredly, senility is not devoid of its physical sensations, 
however its intellectual ones may be blunted. My regrets 
remind me of the old French woman, who said, ‘ Ah que 
je regrette ces bons vieux temps lorsque j’elois si mal- 
heureuse.” 

There is a law of fashion even in our griefs, and 
they may not be worn out of their season. Little 
thinks the lover that the sorrow for his lost mistress, 
which is so sacred in youth, will, revived in the me- 
mory of age, belong to the ludicrous. 

In every part of the book will be found the nice 
observation, the subtle comprehension of character, 
the thorough knowledge of the world, and the higher 
understanding of the heart, possessed by the accom- 
plished authoress; but the story which pleases us 
beyond all others is ** My Fourth Love.” 

Lady Elmsecourt is a coquette and a belle, whose 
charms have been so long acknowledged that their re- 


that he is not bad enough ; and, consequently, I was pre- 
paring to repeat some of the numberless platitudes which 
tashionable men utter to frivolous women, when she broke 
from me, in affected alarm, and joined a group who were 
conversing ata little distance. I followed her, and caught 
her eyes, which avoided not the encounter of mine; but 
met and sustained it with an earnest softness which I 
should be sorry to see my wife, if I had one, exhibit to any 
man. 

“ When the svirée was over, I conducted her to her car- 

riage: ber small hand shrank not from the pressure of 
mine; nay, I thought, but it might be only fancy, that 
hers returned it, as she placed in it the coveted bouquet. 
How slight a circumstance can change the whole current 
of our thoughts and feelings! As her carriage drove away 
| L raised the flowers to my lips; their odour brought back 
to memory the dropped bouquet of the lost, the lovely 
Lady Mary, and all the sensations which I that evening 
experienced. 

“‘She,’ thought I, ‘would not have given me her bou- 
quet. Never could I have presumed to breathe an unhal- 
lowed vow in her chaste ear. Her eye would never have 
met the gaze of mine with answering tenderness. No! no! 
Mary was a pure, a spotless, as well as a lovely woman !’ 

“ And, as these thoughts rushed through my mind, I 
threw the bouquet from me with disdain ; for its late owner 
had lost so much by a comparison with the sainted Lady 
Mary, that her power over my imagination was at an end, 
and I scorned myself for having yielded to her witchery. 
If women knew how much of their empire they lose by 
weak or guilty concessions, policy would supply the place 
of modesty and men would not so frequently be furnished 
with food for the encouragement of dishonourable hopes, 
and the gratification of inordinate vanity. 

“A gay supper at my club, in the society of some six or 
ght young rovés, of fashionable notoriety, dispelled the 
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putation has a separate establishment from their exist-| melancholy which my reminiscences of Lady Mary had 
ence. She has a husband with a bald head (all the hus- | excited ; and the frequent bumpers of champagne, aided 
bands of such women have bald heads), and a daugh-| by the libertine compliments lavished by my companions 
ter, with an untoward propensity to grow up. Lady | on the personal attractions of Lady Elmscourt, revived my 
Elmscourt is not happy—it is so interesting in the | admiration for her. : Men are so weak as to be always in- 
showy wives of bald husbands not to be happy—and | fluenced by the admiration of other men for a woman ; and 
she talks sentiment to Lyster (not then an elderly gen- | many an embryo passion that might never have been blown 
tleman); he responds sympathetically, and confesses | '"t0 4 flame, and many a nearly extinct one, have been re- 
himself to be the miserable victim of ahopeless passion, | kindled by an accidental commendation of her of whom we 
Lady Elmscourt smiles on Lyster, as it seems to him, have hitherto either thought but slightly, or have ceased to 
with peculiar sweetness, and is so demonstrative as think with pleasure. A sure proof, this, that vanity is, in 

- . all ; >... | Most cases, the principal fascination in the love affairs of 
to ask him where he will pass the setama. Vanity men. Had my passion for Lady Elmscourt been a sincere 
could only give these things one interpretation— : 


a. er e one, I could not have borne to have listened to the free, the 
“* Where do you pass the autumn!” asked I, determined | }jpertine compliments, paid to her person; but, as it was, 
to pursue the course our conversation had taken. 


th tified my opre, and piqued me to perse. 
“*We go to Elmscourt Park in Juiy, and shall be sta- ee ee ee ee pe 


" : : vere in my attentions to her.” 
tionary there for some time,’ replied Lady Elmscourt. 

“«Is not Elmscourt Park near Alnwick ?’ demanded I. 

“+ Ves, within a few miles ;’ was the answer. 

“*Then I shall certainly accept an invitation in your 
neighbourhood, often pressed on me,’ said I,‘ and trust I 
may hope to see you.’ 

“I threw into my looks and manner as much meaning 
as I could while making this speech ; and she appeared, if 
not pleased, at least not offended, by its freedom. She 
wore a bouquet of flowers, which furnished me with an 
opportunity of addressing to her one of the countless silly 
compliments for which flowers supply the theme; and 
which are as fade as are generally the objects that suggest 
them. I declared my envy of the position of hers, and my 
desire to them. 

“© You are really too bad, Mr. Lyster,’ said she, ‘ and I 
must not listen to you.’ 

“ Now, when a lady tells a gentleman that ‘ he is too bad,’ 


As he is proceeding the next day to the coquette’s 
house, with the intention of coming to an understand- 
ing, he hears the scream of a young lady, troubled 
with the attentions of a Newfoundland dog. He 
rushes to the rescue, and is struck by the excessive 
beauty of the girl. He wonders who the lovely crea- 
ture can be, but proceeds to his elderly lady and makes 
a declaration of love, which is very mildly rebuked. 
While he is pressing his guilty suit, the door flies 
open, and the lovely incognita appears. Her eyes 
fall on her deliverer, and a beautiful blush proves the 
recognition. Lyster thinks no more of the mother; 
he is from that instant in love with the daughter. 
Lady Elmscourt seems to him jealous, and he ob- 
serves that she employs every maneuvre to keep the 
fair Emily out of his way, for which he heartily hates 
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her, and looks upon her as the cruel obstacle to his 
happiness, and the unnatural tyrant of her daughter. 
Lord Elmscourt, however, appears plainly to favour 
him, and for Emily’s blushes he has only one inter- 
pretation. He is invited to spend the autumn at 
Elmscourt Park, and now let the hero tell his own 
story— 


“ On arriving at Elmscourt Park, my joy at the prospect of 
again beholding Lady Emily was indescribable. I fancied 
myself not only a lover, but almost an accepted one ; for the 
kind letter written to me by Lord Elmscourt to renew his in- 
Vitation, contained a passage that confirmed my vain hopes. 

“* Pray come to us as soon as you are able,’ wrote the 
good-natured Earl; ‘we are to have some very dear 
triends here soon, with whom I am anxious to make you 
acquainted,’ : 

“ What could this mean, but that I was to be presented 
to those dear friends as the suitor of his daughter. Yes, 
it must be so; and my spirits rose in proportion to the ex- 
pectations this paragraph excited. 

“ The family had retired to dress for dinner when I ar- 
rived, so that my first meeting with them was in the li- 
brary, where I found half-a-dozen guests assembled, and 
Lady Emily looked more lovely than ever. Dolt and idiot 
that I was, I fancied that, in the evident pleasure she 
evinced in welcoming me to her natal home, there was 
mingled an embarrassment in her manner, that could only 
arise from a conscious preference for me. 

“T was presented to the Marquis of Ambleside, and his 
son the Earl of Belmont, the most strikingly handsome 
young man I had ever seen; and had I not been assured 
by my vanity, that Lady Emily’s reception of me forbade 
my entertaining a doubt of her partaility, I should have 
been alarmed by the presence of one who might have prov- 
ed so dangerous a rival. 

“Lady Elmscourt seemed to have quite recovered her 
former amiability of manner; and was looking so young | 
and handsome, that even near her daugliter she must have | 
been admired by the most fastidious connoisseur in beauty. | 

“ When dinner was announced, the Marquis of Amble- | 
side conducted our hostess to the salle a manger. I wait-| 
ed, expecting to see Lord Belmont offer his arm to Lady 
Emily ; but, to my surprise, as well as delight, her father 
seized my hand and desired me to lead her to dinner. This 
I considered as an open acknowledgment of my position 
as an accredited suitor; and I looked with something of 
triumph towards Lord Belmont, expecting to see him over- 
whelmed with mortification. But no symptom of any such 
feeling appeared; and I wondered at his insensibility, 
where such a prize as the Lady Emily was in question. 

“Seated next to this lovely creature, and now considering 
myself in the light of an acknowledged lover, I devoted 
the whole of my attention to her during dinner. I was 
in the highest possible spirits, and my gaiety seemed conta- 
gious, as all the party partook in it. I saw, or fancied I 
saw, a malicious smile on the countenance of Lady Elms- 
court, as she observed the animation and self-complacency | 
of my manner; and, what a little piqued me, occasionally | 
detected looks of intelligence interchanged by Lady Emily 
and Lord Belmont, indicative of the existence of a more | 
familiar intercourse between them, than I wished my fu- 
ture bride to have with any other man save me. 

“ While I was meditating on the decorum, if not pru- 
dery, which I should exact from my fair neighbour when 
I should have a right to dictate to her, I was thunderstruck 
by hearing the Marquis of Ambleside, in a voice too clear 
and distinct to admit of a doubt of its correctness, ask Lady 
Belmont to drink wine with him. I gazed around to dis- 








cover whether there was not some mistake, or to ascertain 
to whom this civility was addressed; but, to m 
ror and dismay, saw his Lordship’s cold form 


utter hor- 
eyes fixed 
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on Lady Emily, who quietly assented to his proposal, to- 
tally unconscious of my state of mind! 

“I felt the blood recede from my heart, and mount to 
my temples, I feared I should full trom my chair, so sud- 
den and overpowering was the shock I had received. But 
a glass of water revived me, and prevented any exhibition 
of what was passing in my breast. 

“*Mr, Lyster, permit me to have the pleasure of drink- 
ing wine with you,’ said Lord Belmont; ‘I know I am 
your debtor for having rescaed Lady Belmont from the 
boisterous attentions of a dog. Emily wrote me a full ae- 
count of the affair, and did ample justice, I assure you, to 
the prowess of her preux chevalier, on the occasion.’ 

“ How like a fool I felt at this moment! nor did the 
arch glance, shot from the bright eyes of Lady Elmscourt, 
assist to re-assure me. 

“ When the ladies had left the room, and we had drawn 
our chairs socially together, Lord Elmscourt asked me if 
I was not surprised when I received his letter, announcing 
the marriage of his daughter, which had been celebrated 
a week before. ‘This letter I missed, by having left Lon- 
don the day it must have arrived there. 

“*The marriage was arranged two years ago,’ said 
Lord Elmscourt, ‘when the young people fell in love. We 
old fulk thought them too young to be married ; an opinion 
to which Belmont was by no means disposed to assent. 
As, however, we were obstinate, he was obliged to submit; 
and took the opportunity of his probation to make a lon 
tour on the Continent. He exacted a promise that Emily 
should not be presented at court, or go into society, until 
his return; a promise that her mother, as you may re- 
member, rigidly enforced, Belmont only returned to claim 
his bride three weeks ago; and a happier pair it would be 
impossible to find.’ 

“Never did a man feel more wretched, or look more 
like a fool, than I did, through this interminable evening! 
A thousand nameless little acts of tenderness were mutu- 
ally exhibited by the bride and bridegroom ; and on such 
occasions Lady Elmscourt looked at me with a smile, 
which seemed to say—Behold, vain fool, the proof of the 
error into which your egregious vanity has led you. 

“The next day Sir John Belton arrived, to spend a 
short time at Elmscourt Park, when he renewed his ac- 
quaintance with me, with that cordiality common to the 
now nearly extinct race of country squires. Talking of 
our host and the family, he obs. -ved— 

“*T hey are capital people ; I know few such; and now, 
that my lady is nearly cured of the only fault she ever 
had—’ 

“* And what may that be?’ interrupted 1, expecting to 
hear something not creditable te her reputation. 

“* Why, Lord bless you, have you not found it out? 
I thonght you Londoners had been sharper. Well, then, 
if the truth must be told, my lady’s only fanlt was a de- 
sire to remain, or at least to be considered, young and 
to be admired. This led her to be rather too civil toevery 
coxcomb who fancied himself her admirer, and obtained 
the reputation of a coquette for a woman who, in fact, 
never hai an evil intention. A more affectionate wife or 
mother does not exist; though she was addicied to senti- 
mentality, and to a love of exciting admiration,’ 

“T felt the blush of shame rise to my brow, at finding 
how totally duped I had been by my vanity. 

“ All the romance I had created in my imagination, of 
a jealous mother and a persecuted daughter, enamoured of 
me, fell to the ground. Neither of them had ever possess- 


ed one particle of affection for me; the first only encou- 


raging my attentions, out of love of admiration; and the 


secoud only blushing and smiling, because blushes and 
smiles were as natural to her as perfume is to the rose.” 


The turn in the story is quite unexpected, and com- 
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The illustration 


pletes it with the happiest effect. 
of the illusions of vanity is perfect. 

The Fifth Love is also very good. Mr. Lyster| 
next falls in love with a beautiful sylph, affianced to 
arich man, Sir Henry Moreton, who wears shoes 
that creak, and a wig. He had overheard her wish- 
ing that Sir Henry were like a handsome gentlemanly 
man whom she had just happened to meet, and with 
his usual mistake, supposing himself to be the hand- 
some man so mentioned, he instantly sees a thou-| 
sand graces in the being who has found perfection | 
in him. This is reflective self-love—the love for| 
another, which is the second-hand love of one’s self. | 

Caroline is doomed to marry the rich man with the 
wig and creaking shoes, and Lyster is wretched, not 
only selfishly on his own account, but also on hers, 
as he thinks how great and incurable her wretched- 
ness must be without him— | 
“I spent a solitary evening, miserable at the thought 
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called at her house, a stately mansion in Hanover square. 
On. being shown to the library, I found my old acquaint. 
ance, Miss Percy, wearing the same demure aspect, but 
not placid countenance, that I remembered at Cheltenham. 


| Alas! time had dealt rudely with her complexion, and 


taken away all the roundness of her figure, which now 
presented angles little in harmony with feminine grace. 
Encircling her eyes were certain marks, known by the 
vulgar appellation of crow’s feet; and, descending from 


| her nostrils to her thin lips, were two muscles in such alto 


relievo, as to display the anatomy of the movements of 
her mouth. I was startled at beholding this change. 

“*What! thought I, ‘if Caroline should be as wofully 
altered as is her friend: if she, who was disposed to be 
rather too sylph-like, should, from the unhappiness of an 
ill-assorted union, have faded to a shadow, like the crea- 
ture before me! But no; I will not allow myself to think 
such a cruel metamorphosis possible. She cannot have 
lost her beauty, and must be still the lovely, the fascina- 
ting Caroline.’ 

“ All this passed in my mind while Miss Percy was re- 


of what the charming Caroline was undergoing ; for, inde-| lating to me, that not only Sir Henry Moreton, but Sir 
pendent of her original girlish dislike to the creaking | Thomas Villiers, had ‘sought that bourne whence no tra- 
shoes and wig, I was morally certain she had new to con.) yeller returns,’ having preceded his friend and son-in-law 
tend with an affection for ‘the handsome, gentlemanly by a year. Miss Perey put on what the French call a 
man ;’ whose attentions must have completed the con-| figure d’occasion, a most lugubrious countenance, while 








quest which his appearance had awakened. Yes, if she 
wished, and I had heard the soft wish flow from her rosy | 
lips, that Sir Henry Moreton resembled me, then surely 
my attentions, which had been unremitting ever since the 
hour I was presented to her, must have won her affections. 
I was miserable, and I felt she must be miserable also ; 
for, never would her young and sensitive heart lose the 
impression I had made on it. Of the enduring character 
of my own attachment I felt not quite so certain; for I 
had more experience in love. But no man doubts the 
depth or the durability ofa passion he inspires; though all 
men are sceptical as to the extent or the sincerity of the 
attachments inspired by others of his own sex. 


“T presented myself at the usual dinner hour next day, 
and was introduced in due form to Sir Henry Moreton. 


He was a tall good-looking man, of about fifly ; and I was 


not in his eompany five minutes before the creaking shoes 


and wig proved the accuracy of Caroline’s description ; 


though the latter was one of the most skilful imitations of 


what the newspaper puff advertisements style ‘ the greatest 
ornament, a fine head of hair.” I have remarked that 
people who wear creaking shoes or boots are precisely 
those who are most addicted to locomotion. Sir Henry 
walked up and down the room perpetually; to lower the 
blind, to open a door, to close one, or to place a chair. In 
short, he was ever in a state of ccaseless restlessness, ex- 
cept when at table or at chess.” 


A wig alone would greatly exasperate one’s hatred 
to a successful rival, but add creaking shoes, and ir- 
resistible must be the impulse to drive a cobbler’s 
awl into his heart. Thank heaven, in the law of the 
land it is justifiable homicide to slay a man who 
wears creaking shoes. But every one of proper sen- 
timents feels that the appropriate weapon for the de- 
struction of the monster is a cobbler’s awl. So mean 
and smal! an instrument exactly fits sucha soul. But 
to proceed with our story. Caroline marries Sir 
Henry, who for ten years made the earth groan under 
the abominations of his feet, and at the end of that 
time creaked his last. Lyster, fall of tender recol- 
lections, with the sylph’s form in his mind’s eye, 
flies from the Continent to present himself to his 
never forgotten love— 


“I ascertained that she was in town, and immediately 





announcing these sad events. 

“*Lady Moreton has suffered severely,’ continued she ; 
‘for never was there a happier wife.’ 

“I could have beaten her for saying so, though I wholly 
doubted the fact; for, how could such a girl as Caroline 
be happy with the elderly gentleman with creaking boots 
and a wig? 

“*Her ladyship is only now beginning to receive her 
friends,’ added Miss Perey, ‘and is at this moment en- 
gaged with her lawyer ; but she will be here in a short 
time.’ 

“ Almost while she uttered these words, a large good- 
looking woman entered the room, with a high colour, and 
cheeks whose plumpness encroaching considerably on the 
precincts of her eyes, caused them to appear mach smaller 
than suited the proportion accorded to the lines of beauty. 
Her figure harmonized perfectly with her face; and was 
one of those to whom the epithet, ‘a stout lady,’ is always 
applied. She approached me, while I stood in silent won- 
der, and in accents never forgotten, exclaimed, ‘Ah! I 
see, Mr. Lyster, you do not recognise me.’ 

“ Ye gods! it was Caroline that now stood before me, 
the once beautiful Caroline! But never had such a trans- 
formation taken place in mortal. I was almost petrified 
by the sight, and could scarcely command sufficient pre- 
sence of mind to go through the common forms of polite- 
ness, by maintaining a conversation. 

“*Come, Mr. Lyster,’ said Lady Moreton (again to call 
the stout lady before me, ‘ Caroline,’ would be mockery), 
‘come with me, that I may show you what you, I am 
sure, as an old friend, will have pleasure in seeing.’ 

“* What can she mean?’ thought I, as I fullowed her 
through the anteroom ; ‘ but, after seeing herself, nothing 
ean shock or surprise me.’ ; 

“She opened the door of a large room, in the middle of 
which stood two rocking horses, mounted by a boy and 
girl, two chubby, rose-faced children, bearing a strong re- 
| semblance to her Ladyship; not as she formerly looked, 
but as she at present appeared. T'wo other, and younger 
children were toddling about the room with their nurses, 
making no little noise ; and at a table in the recess of the 
window sat the two other scions of the family stock, en- 
gaged at chess. 

“* There, Mr. Lyster, are my two elder sons,’ said Lady 
Moreton. ‘ This is Sir Henry Moreton, and the other is 
Sir Thomas Villiers, to whom my poor father’s buronetcy 
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devolved. Are they not strikingly like their father and | potent conclusions” of his six love-fits are to be 

grandfather, Mr. Lyster ?’ ascribed. We see the lonely old gourmand seated in 
“Never were seen two more extraordinary resem-|his elbow chair, turning over the treasures of his 

blances! and the gravity of their countenances, and the | eseritoir, with a complacency which assures us that 

strict attention they paid their game, completed all the fea- | pj : oo iti j 

tures of this wonderful similarity. : Saehiaaen Se Uapaney Se eee cage <a, 
“*T hey will play for whole hours together,’ continued - is 

Lady Moreton, pensive ly; ‘and are never so happy as were hopes that chased his sleep, 

when thus employed. Nothing affords me a greater grati- And fears that made him thin,— 

fication than to watch them at such moments, Mr. Lyster ; | 

for their occupation brings back to me the memory of| outweighs, for the moment, the painful reflection that 

those dear, and lost to me for ever * and she wiped these days ebbed away from him for ever; and that he 








a tear, yes, positively, a real tear, from her eye. ; |is now left in the unhonoured condition, to horrow a 
“*Come, Henry, my dear, come and speak to this gen- simile from Franklin, of “ the half of a pair of scis- 
tleman,’ resumed his mother, with a tremulous voice. sors, which is good for nothing but to scrape a 


“The boy approached me with measured steps, and 4 | traneher 1 
formal air; and his shoes creaked so exactly as those of his : : : . —— 
father used to do, that for a moment I looked at his hair, ey aaeers ro peoe rey then lies in 
expecting to see that he also wore a wig, so precisely did the truth and humour with which its aothoress has 
- identified herself with its imaginary chronicler. It 


he appear a miniature copy of the defunct Baronet. . : 
“It is strange,’ said Lady Moreton, ‘to what a degree | has the consistency of an autobiography ; and the 
he has all the little personal peculiarities of his poor dear | reader will therefore listen with interest and curiosity 


father. I do not know, Mr. Lyster, whether you ever ob. | till the Elderly Gentleman has nothing more to con- 
served that my dear Sir Henry's shoes always creaked? fess. The tales which this well-executed frame-work 
At first I had a distaste to the sound; for I was, as you encloses are well varied, without once passing the 
may remember, a giddy, and perhaps an over fastidious | bounds of probability,—each being devoted to a Cyn- 
girl, about trifles. But one soon learns to approve all the | thia totally different from her predecessors. They 
peculiarities of the father of one’s children; and I now' contain, too, not a few sound and searching truths, 
have a pleasure, though it is not devoid of melancholy, in |insinuated rather than thrust forth—not a few touches 
hearing my hoy's shoes creak like those of his father.’ lof pathos; the whole woven together with a hand 
“ The good-natured mother was so perfvctly in earnest | careless, but graceful: in short, this is much the best 
that, hang me, if I could smile at the pathos of this senti- of Lady Blessington’s fictions. 
mentality ; though, I confess, I lamented that the young Ss 
Sir Henry did not wear a wig, which would have perfected - 


the almost irresistibly ludicrous resemblance. = - eee " “ 
“The mother kissed each and all of her progeny, with MAJOR SKINNER Ss ADVENTURES IN 
true maternal tenderness; and I left her, perfectly cured INDIA, 


of ny oh aan smiling a he son Thad for ten] We have rarely met with a more agreeable book of 
: travels than this. It has no want of depth, and it 

After these specimens, we need not recommend | has infinite freshness and vivacity. Everything that 
our friends to read the book—they must do so. The) is described is felt as a likeness. We recognise it by 
playful talents of Lady Blessington are very delight-| its strong marks of reality, as we recognise the por- 
fully exercised in it, and all is governed with a re-|traitof a person whom we have not seen, when painted 


fined taste and correct moral sentiment. by a master-hand. The charm of truth and nature 
; re runs through the volumes. The most careless pas- 
[From the Atheneum we now copy an opinion.) | sages are characteristic ; and whether fresh and lively 


“ *Who cares, or thinks, about Elderly Gentlemen,’ me- pictures of external objects are given, or remarkable 
thinks I hear a young lady exclaim, as throwing down this | persons and actions are described, we find in both a 
book with a disdainful air, she demands of the shopman at | singular simplicity and directness of colouring, and 
the library, ‘If there is not something new ?” not the least affectation of trouble or concern about 

& You mistake, fair lacy ; many are they who think of producing a particular effect. A better, plainer, or 
little else than of Elderly Gentlemen ; but, alas! these are | more straightforward style could not be imagined. 
young wives impatient to enact the part of young widows ; Everything is written down just as it struck the eye 
heirs in a hurry to come into possession ; holders of post! of a shrewd and faithful observer; and with all the 
obits; expectant legatees ; and faithful servants anxious to | alearness, vigour, and tact, of a practised pen. ‘There 
render the last duties to their masters, and to receive the is not a particle of assumption, or of * got up” pro- 
SERS GE el Cistntoventen surviane: fundity, in any portion of the book. Major Skinner 

We might put together fifty lines of our subtlest| passes through Alexandria without cross-examining 
criticism, and fail in giving the reader so correct an | the Pacha, and gives a most instructive and interest- 
idea of the key in which this pleasant volume is writ-| ing account of Babylon, without the assistance of a 
ten, as will be conveyed to him by the simple passage | single discussion from the pages of Rich or Rennell. 
we have just quoted. The Elderly Gentleman, from| ‘The impression which is left with the reader from 
the first to the last page of his * Confessions,’ is| Major Skioner’s account of what he saw in Alexan- 
shrewd, selfish, and amusing. Age and the gout} dria, as he wandered through the streets and “ noted 
have not taken from him his power of slily lifting the | the qualities of people,” is anything but favourable. 
mask of society, and chuckling as he discloses the| It would seem that if civilization is indeed spreading 
foolish and mean features so fairly enamelled over; | among the subjects of the Egyptian Pacha, it has at 
nor has sorrow purged his mind of the self-indulged | present only reached that point where it offers no 
and pampered vanity, to which all “ the lame and im-| equivalent for the old state of things, whose customs 




















and comfcrts it has displaced. The poor fellow ap- 
pears to be worse off than ever, and it is to be feared. 
on the whole, that the Pacha innovates for the sake of 
occupation rather than with ary definite sim. It is 
indeed always much to defy prejudices, and there is 
something grand in the overset of the apparently 
changeless and imperishable custcms of the East, but 
to do this is nottodo all. The grander achievement, 
so far as the actual condition of the people is con- 
cerned, is reserved for the successors of Mehemet 
Ali, or for the results of that increased knowledge 
among the people themselves, which, with the course 
of time, must follow their present misery. 

Cleopatra’s age never witnessed more motley gronps 
from various nations in the streets of Alexandria, than 
are collected in the present day. Major Skinner gives 
some pleasant sketches of the European society he 
met with at the house of a French family— 


“The men were generally in Frank costumes, but | 
among the ladies there were some of the gayer fashions of 
the Levant ; and several of the elder ones stumped across 
the room in the high wooden shoes of Aleppo, made like 
clogs of sandal-wood, prettily inlaid with mother of pearl, 
which raised their wearers a foot at least above their 
natural height, while the younger ones had their black 
tresses braided round a scarlet cap similar to that worn by | 
the men, like the folds of a turban, and tastily intertwisted 
with the threads of the silk tassel that hung from it. 
There appeared a struggle between Eastern and Western 
manners, which should gain the ascendency. The oid 
ladies without scruple, as they sat on the couches round 
the room, screwed up their legs a la Turque; and I 
thought I sometimes detected, by the absence of a pretty 
little foot that had been stolen up to a position it was 
accustomed to, that the young ones also would have pre- 
ferred such an attitude.” 


The description of the ball which follows this is a 
little startling— 


“ Most of the dancers, who seemed mere girls, were 
young mothers who could not for any time be separated 
from their babes ; instead, however, of remaining at home, 
they determined to combine their pleasure and their duty, 
and a procession of nurses, after a little while, filed through 
the dancing-room to an adjoining chamber. I did not 
quite understand the meaning of this interesting group at 
first; but a gentle whine from one of the infants caught 
the ears of an old lady, who clumped upon her pattens up 
to the seeming girl with whom I was dancing, and in very 
plain terms scolded her for suffering her child to starve. 
* I know its voice,’ said the old lady, ‘ from a thousand.’— 
* It is not mine, mamma, I am sure,’ said my partner, and 
I thought a sharp argument would arise between them 
upon the subject; when suddenly the note was taken up 
by all the infant, and the old ladies, jumping off their 
seats, bustled about to drive in the young ones, who to do 
them justice, showed no unwillingness, and in an instant 
the dance was abandoned, until, the office being performed, 
the mothers returned, and apologising prettily for what 
could not to be neglected, gave their hands once more to 
their partners, and resumed the dance until the lambs 
should again call them away by their bleating.” 


In his voyage from Alexandria to the coast of Pa- 
lestine, Major Skinner narrowly escaped the famous 
fate of St. Louis; and his travels in Syria begin 
with a characteristic share of most pilgrim-like dis- 
tress and suffering. He gets upor the shore of Caifa, 
after wading up to his waist in surf; and taking off 
his trousers and shoes, for comfort, strides up in search 
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|of the town. Then he meets two Hebrew merchants 
|who, during the night, had been wreeked in the gulf, 
and on inquiring from them where the houses of Caifa 
are, is told that they had all, within the last three 
days, been washed away by the rain! Undaunted 
by this pleasant welcome our traveller, sans cu/oties, 
sets forth in pursuit of new adventures, and ulti- 
mately finds one house still standing, aud himself 
suddenly, as he is, in the presence of two very pretty 
girls, an old lady, and the owner of the house, the 
Evropean Consul. The girls interrupt a delicate 
office of skinning a wild boar to laugh at the in- 
truder’s comical figure, but afterwards console him 
with a portion of the boar’s flesh fried, and a flask of 
Cypros wine. The Major, we should observe, is 
quite at home in all these disasters, and makes his 
toilet on the green banks of an Eastern stream as well 
as in a more convenient place. 

His residence at Caifa, and in the neighbouring 
convent of Mount Carmel, is told with much interest; 
and most picturesque is his issuing forth with his 
attendants in search of Nazareth and the sacred lo- 
calities. A characteristic scene in an Arab cottage of 
the village of Hasafie, may be extracted from an ae- 
count which is all equally interesting and well told :— 

“In the centre of the floor was seated a very pretty 
woman, nearly lost in the smoke which rose from u fire by 
her side. Had she been old and ugly, I should have 
started from her, as from a witch engaged in her unholy 
incantations. All about her had the aspect of ‘a deed 
without a name.’ A large caldron was simmering upon 
the hissing wet logs, into which she was throwing the 
ingredients of some not ill-omened smelling mess. A 
naked child was lying asleep at her feet, as if ready to be 
popped into the pot. When we disturbed her she rose 
hastily, and brushing her dark locks from a really fine 
countenance, welcomed us with a good deal of grace to her 
fireside. It was just dusk, and rain had begun to fall. 
There was but one room, I perceived; and no outlet for 
the smoke, which grew thicker and thicker. The husband 
soon came in, followed by a herd of cattle, and goats and 
sheep that bleated most emulously. Our chamber was 
elevated about four feet above the ground, and at the edge 
of it was scooped a manger, where the provision for the 
night was thrown; and in the passage below it, within 
the door, all the beasts were huddled. The kids and the 
lambs, however, were suffered, as a special indulgence, to 
frisk all over the place. The master was happy to see us, 
and ordered a kid to be slain for the occasion. The party 
now began to inercase. More children ran in; and a so- 
lemn Turk, on his journey, arrived to partake of the hospi- 
tality. In about an hour the dinner was prepared, and to 
work we all went, eighteen in number. The host, being 
a Christian, had a large bottle of wine in the house that 
he had lately brought from the convent of Nazareth, this 
was uncorked to do honour to the feast. The smoke, 
however, had nearly blinded me; and I sat with a bandage 
round my eyes, very much to the amusement of the more 
practised ones about me. I peeped from beneath it every 
now and then to dip my hand into the dish, and caught a 
misty glimpse of my companions. The Turk thought it 
proper to withdraw from the neighbourhood of the wine- 
vessel, which was a most capacious one, and sat aloof.” 


After coffee and conversation, each person spreads 
his carpet and throws himself upon it, till they are all 
stretched in a row, the lady included. Major Skin- 
ner finds himself next the children, with a calf tied to 
a pillar between, and a few kids lying et his feet. 
Cows munch audibly and very near to him all night, 
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and goats hiceough without interruption. A reasonable , 


desire on the part of the cows to sniff the morning 
air, which is expressed by constant and loud butting 
at the cottage door, brings his vain efforts to uy and 
sleep to an appropriate conclusion, 

Major Skinner has many adventures with the Arabs, 
both friendly and hostile, and his final estimate of their 
character is decidedly favourable. We are strongly 
inelined to believe it just, for the plainly told inei- 
dents which give rise to it are better guides to a pro- 
per conclusion on such a point, than the more favour- 
ite process with travellers of covering the exact truth 
under general results and deductions. Nothing is so} 
dangerous as the habit of generalizing, when speak-| 
ing of semi-civilized men. And Major Skinner ob- 
serves most justly :— 


“ As it is not fair to judge of the Arabs by the rules of 
civilized life, they should not be so gencrally condemned 
for their marauding propensities as they sometimes are. | 
They possess many amiable qualities,—hospitality ir the | 
highest degree, and generosity, and a sense of honour that | 
is rarely to be met with in enlightened countries. It seems | 
a sort of right in them to levy taxes upon all that pass | 
through their territories; and I would as soon think of re- 
fusing the dues at a custom-house, as of resisting the pay- 
ment of a reasonable demand from them.” 


After traversing the various localities of the now 
sombre and melancholy Nazareth, Major Skinner re- 
turns to his friends on the sea-coast, but soon quits 
them again for a journey to Jerusalem. This journey 
is full of adventare ; bat we can only make room for 
one of our traveller’s notes on 
churning, which he sees during a short stay among an 
encampment of black Arab tents :— 


“There is little of the cleanliness of the dairy in the 
process of making butter. Close to the milking-ground is 
a triangle of wood, in which hangs an ox-hide, having at 
each end of it two small sticks for handles. When the 
milk is put into this skin, two women draw it backward and 
forward between them, and in this simple manner make 
the sweetest butter I ever tasted. When it is ready, they 
dash their long arms into the skin, and scoop it out, occa- 
sionally sweeping their ragged locks from their brows as 
they pass the butter to the destined bowls. Although pre- 
pared by no ‘ neat-handed Phillis,’ 1 breakfasted upon such 
a mess before I set out with great satisfaction. The 
youngest woman even that I saw looked more like a witch 
than a milkmaid. I should never be tempted to lead a 
pastoral life among these nut-brown maids. The men 
are generally handsome; but the women, after they have 
grown up, become exceedingly ugly. 
teen or fifteen years of age are round-faced, plump httle 
things, full of smiles and good-humour. They have reached 
maturity at that age, and discretion too, I fancy, as much 
as they are ever likely to require.” 


Through Jaffa we are carried on, through many ex- 
citing interruptions from Arabs and banditti, to Jeru- 
salem. A melancholy solitude struck the traveller 
as, after winding up a long and barren hill out of the 
Valley of Jeremiah, he arrived at the edge of a dreary 
oy covered with stone. His horse fell twice, but 

e continued to urge him on— 

“In half an hour 1 saw the mosque upon the Mount of 
Olives. On turning to the right hand a little, the holy 
city burst so suddenly upon me, that I could scarcely be- 


lieve it real. How little did it fulfil my expectations! 
Tired and lonely as I then felt, | could have set down and 
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wept with disappointment! I was standing, I conce'v-, 
on the spot whence the pilgrims commence their bar>- 
footed approac’: to the sepulchre. In my eyes, all appeared 
ts be dressed in mourning. The gray walls, surrounding 
a few minarets and graceless domes; the ruins of the Mus- 
sulman burial-ground, with crumbling tombs on every 
hand; the bleak aspect of the country around; a sprinkling 
of olive-trees over the mount; and the wild hills in the 
distance beyond Jordan, at the foot of which lies the Dead 
Sea,—made in the hues of sunset the most sombre picture 
that can be fancied. Jerosalem itself, standing on the 
brow of the hill, looked as if a portion of it had fallen down 
the steep.” 


Nothing can be more vivid than Major Skinner’s 


descriptions of the places of interest in Jerusalem and 
its vicinity, and of the scenes he witnesses there. 


| We feel the full force of a remark he has occasion to 


make :— 

“ It is no wonder that the Mahometans, who are naturally 
of a contemplative turn of mind, should have their hatred 
and contempt of Christianity confirmed by the mummery 
that they are every day witnesses to in Jerusalem.” 


From Jerusalem we proceed to Damascus, where 
the Major sees a fair enchantress— 


“In a house near the convent I caught an occasional 
glimpse of so beautiful a face, that I was tempted to seek 
its light oftener, perhaps, than would be wise to acknow- 
ledge. I thought I had never seen so perfectly lovely a 
countenance. A grated window, which looked into the 
centre area of the house, concealed the figure from me, 
and prevented my seeing in what occupation so graceful a 
creature was engaged. As she cast her eyes upwards 
through the bars—and they were the most expressive eyes 
jin the world—I was so fascinated, that she must have 
| been duller than Eastern ladies generally are had she not 
perceived it. It happened, therefore, whenever I walked 
| upon the terrace, that accident brought the beautiful He- 
| lena, for that was ber name, to the grated window, and I 
| grew impatient to liberate her from what seemed to me a 
most barbarous imprisonment. 

“ The happy moment at length arrived; I had bought a 
large bunch of violets in my ramble through the bazaar, 
and, armed with so infallible an interpreter, I appeared at 
my post; she was busily engaged, but suspended her work 
a while on perceiving me, and leaning her cheek upon her 
hand like Juliet, made behind her prison bars the prettiest 
picture imaginable. A bright instrument was in the left 
hand, and I thought she might have been passing her se- 
clusion in some elegant embroidery. Now, however, I 
resolved to tempt her from the window, and kissing my 
| violets, threw them over the wall. She rose, and clatter- 
ing on a high pair of wooden shoes, came forth, a knife in 
one hand, and a fish that she was scraping in the other.” 

The genuine lover of romance must guess the re- 
sult. He must not forget that he is on the classical 
ground of the “ Arabian Nights.” 

The reader encounters a series of agreeable sur- 
prises in crossing the Great Desert with Major Skin- 
ner on his way to Bagdad. There turns out to be no- 
thing, after all, appalling in the Desert, but the name. In 
two or three days the fatigue from the camel’s motion 
passes away; and then, reposing on a Persian carpet 
spread over a lawn of flowers, with rice and milk, or 
fresh baked cakes, before him, justly may the travel- 
ler ask, where is the hardship, and what the priva- 
tion’ This is to take it, it is true, at its best time,— 
after the winter, and before the withering summer,— 
but its dangers have no doubt been exaggerated ; and it 
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is of the greatest importance, with a view to our Eu- 


ropean speculations of improvement in the East, to | 


find Major Skinner's account, together with his testi- 
monies of the Arab good faith, so extremely favour- 
able. 

We must quote an account of a very ingenious fal] 
performed by the Major, during this journey across 
the Desert, to the great delight of the Arabs— 


“T was in the act of drinking water with the flask ap- 
plied to my lips, when my camel, receiving a blow for 
going where he should not, turned suddenly round, and I 
came in a sitting posture to the ground, amid the laughter 
of the whole of my part of the caravan. I contrived to 
bear the fall, and, without having moved my flask, con- 
tinued to drink. I received an Arab cheer for this feat, 
and when I had remounted, several came to congratulate 
me on the ingenious manner of my fall. One Arab, who 
had travelled a great deal in Syria, and had scen many 
Franks, assured me that I was more fit to be an Aryb than 
any he had ever met, for Franks were all excessively awk- 
ward and disconcerted when they fell. I do not mean 
either to take much merit to myself for this act of agility, 
or to recommend it to the practice of travellers; but it 
has positively gained me more good-will from my wild 
companions than the most sedate demeanour could have 
done.” 


Bagdad opens upon us next, the celebrated seat of 
the magnificent Caliphs, and of the hero of all kings, 
Haroun-al-Raschid,—but all the poetry with which 
we approach it, fades before its real squalor and 
misery. The Bagdad of the Arabian Nights has 
gone, and left no trace. Major Skinner saw the once 


famous city under the accumulated wretchedness of a | 
pestilence and a siege, and pronounces its decay to | 


be now insurmountable. 
After a crowd of striking incidents which occur in | 
Major Skinner’s travels to Babylon, and back from 
Babylon to Bagdad, he arrives in Bombay. We regret | 
that we cannot find room to do more than allude in | 
this way to the latter portion of his journal, but we 
shall occasionally enrich the miscellaneous part of 
our paper with abundant extracts. They will more 
than justify the high opinion we have expressed. 





From the Examiner. 
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The last two volumes of this book ought not to 
have been written. ‘The first volume, which is of 
considerable merit, has reminded us very much, in 
manner, of the novel of the Spanish Rogue, and some- 
what also of Lazarillo de Tormes. As with both 
these old and excellent productions the adventures of 
the hero are not a little dry and unconnected, but they 
have, after the same pattern, a very sarcastic com- 
mentary, and are relieved here and there with a good 
sketch of character, and an incident which is admira- | 
bly told. Mr. Bilberry Thurland is in his own per- 
son a compound of the two heroes we have named. 
He is something between a rogue and a beggar. 

The author repeatedly warns those readers from his 
book who cannot relish, as he says, * human nature 
rough hewn and fresh froin the quarry with all its) 
native burs and roughnesses.” But such nature as 
this, coarse as it is, is not necessarily gross or vul- 
gar, and this is a distinction which our author does 
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| not always observe. He is apt also to wear ont a 
common joke to its last shred, and somewhat below 
its coarsest grain. His style, moreover, 's very de- 
ficient in fancy and relief, and it is clear that he can- 
not carry on any given subject of interest beyond 
twenty pages. 

If we take him, however, in some of his incidents 
and sketches within that space, we find him the mas- 
ter of certain characteristics in thinking and writing 
which are precisely those that would work the surest 
and continue the Jongest in vigour, if he had that suf- 
ficient power over the materials of his story which is 
the greatest instrument of the novelist’s art. He has 
powerful sense, and a very nice moral perception, 
with a talent for showing the web and texture of life 
as it really is. In the richness of combination and 
artful contrast with which he sometimes enforces a 
moral, he can even remind vs of Fielding. 

Take. for instance, the following passage out of 
young Thurland’s adventures. Shortly after some 
grievous accidents have befallen him, and he is left 
particularly destitnte, he meets with a village curate, 
the Rev. Mr. Jagger, from whom,—after having told 
his story, enlarged upon his helpless condition, and 
expressed a strong desire to be put to work honestly 
for his bread instead of begging for it,—he receives 
advice which would have done honour to the spiritual 
adviser of Jonathan Wild : 


“The curate admired his candour, and commended his 
very praiseworthy desire of quitting what he termed the 
high road to damnation, and betaking himself instead to 
the narrow path of a Christian. He observed that his 
looks did not go against him; and, as he felt it to be his 
duty as a minister of religion to assist as far as lay in his 
power the unfortunate and helpless in extricating them. 
selves from the evil of their ways, he considered himself 


bound to use all his endeavours to put the boy’s honest de- 


sires into effect. ‘In the first place,’ said he,‘ you want 
better garments. These I will provide you with; bat let 
me see good conduct in return, There is no telling what 
you may do for yourself in the course of a few years, if 
you conduct yourself throughout in a proper and obliging 
manner. Make your master’s commands your law; at 
least, until you are arrived at years capable of discrimination 
and judgment. But, above all things, keep a watchful and 
continual eye over the welfare of your immortal soul, At- 
tend the church regularly and with sincerity, for without 
that you attempt to sail without wind and tide. For the 
present, as you are not particular in your lodging, you may 
sleep in my stable; it is clean and sweet, and such as I 
could myself put up with on occasion, for nothing apper- 
taining toa horse from head to tail has been in it these 
many months. Caleb shall put a fresh wisp of straw in 
the manger, and you will sleep there like a bishop. In the 
morning betimes he shall bring you some better clothing; 
and as for these,’ said he, seizing hold of a remnant of 
Bilberry’s coat-sleeve, ‘they will make a mop for the 


| maid.’” 


Akin to this, in shrewdness of observation and 
nicety of expression, is the shading of the character 
of Mr. Zachary Blunt, the Derbyshire Farmer— 

“ Blunt was a regular English churchman of the right 
old farmerish religion; that is, he held the Sabbath as a 
kind of weekly scraper, on which to free the soul from the 
dirt of the last six days’ sin. He went to church with 
his men in the morning ; he had the Bible read to both 
men and maids for the exact space of an hour in the af- 
ternoon; and after that they were free to gossip, sleep, or 
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go a-courting, as best suited their inclinations, till six 
o'clock. Evening service he made them all tend together ; 
while he himself either rambled about his home-stead to | 
look after things a little, putting a flake into the gap of a| 
broken fence, or giving the neglected eigen wbeshe an) 
occasioned lick of grease; or else he smoked a pipe, and 
drank his own ale,—always ont of a silver tankard,—until 
his nose grew ripe, and he slided into a nap to conclude 
with In doing thus, he believed he fulfilled the main 
scope of religion; he put it like his best coat, on and off 





with the day; and for the rest of the week he violated some | 
halfdozen of the ten commandments with the most Chris- | 


tian confidence and indifference.” 


The treatment of this character, we may observe, 
with those of all the sketches that arise out of it, form 
some of the best portionswf the book. There is bet- 
ter keeping about them than in any of the other per- 
sons we are introduced to. The old deaf mother, and 
the warm-hearted brother, are particularly good; the 
death-bed scene of Zachary is described with a rough 
and genuine pathos; and it is all well wound up with 
the description of the conduct of the superannuated 
old woman on the afternoon of the burial, who, as the 
body of her son is carried past, * Just crept from her 
seat to the door to see it go by, repeated three or four 
times an exclamation of * Poor thing!’ and directly 
afier, as usual with her in an afternoon, composed 
herself quietly in her chair, and weat to sleep.” 

In a natural and homely mixture of humour and 
pathos, our author is indeed rarely at fault :—his best 
effort at the purely pathetic is in the episode of the Ita- 
lian Boy. The first meeting of the latter with Master 
Thurland takes place in a vagabond lodging-house, 
where, during a drunken row, the poor little fellow has 
his hurdy-gurdy broken to shivers, one of the legs of 
his red-jacket monkey broken, and himself dreadfully 
beaten. Some days after, Bilberry himself, having 
been turned adrift and alone into the streets, sees the 
lialian begging, and with the instinctive sympathies 
of adversity, goes up and speaks to him, “as though 
on a sudden he had become his brother.” The mon- 
key was dead and its little master helpless. ‘The va- 
rying resolutions of the boys are given in a very na- 
tural and touching way, but at last they resolve to 
leave thetown. Bilberry, as they leave it, casts long- 
ing looks on the reof of the house of correction which 
covers his vagrant mother, but the Italian has different 
thoughts— 


“There was but one thing which gave him much un- 
easiness, and that was the death of his monkey, the corpse 
of which he still carried under his arm. He extolled it as 
such a good one, as so fond of him! and he dwelt upon 
ite excellences, and on the struggles and the whining it 
made when dying, until both himself and his auditor cried 
over the poor animal very sincerely, and that was perhaps 
as good an epitaph as it could have had. It was with 
= reluctance its owner persuaded himself to bury it. 

“bey dug a hole with their hands in a bank; and when 
the dead monkey was laid in it, dressed as usual in its red 
jacket and cap, the Italian boy sat down beside the dimi- 
nutive grave, and kept his eye upon it a long time in a 
very serious mood before he would scatter the dust upon 
its comical face for ever. He took a pleasure in laying it 
nicely out, and straightening the broken limb, which in 
great part caused its death. A piece of bread, of which it 

ad last eaten and at length refused, he took out of his 
pocket, and with pathetic simplicity buried along with it.” 
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Schemes for getting their living are now discussed 
between them. ‘They decide upon making match s, 
bot after a vast deal of labour, discover that they have 
no brimstone. They then resolve upon purchasing @ 
box of white mice, but they have no money, and in 
their haste to get at the next town to lay in their stoek- 
in-trade by begging, they weary themselves out of 
this project. Heated and fatigued they come to a 
nice and cool-looking narrow river, and determine to 
have a bathe— 


“The young Italian, who boasted he could swim, dash- 
ed at once into the sullen blackness of the farther side, and 
in a moment was gone. The undermined bank, and the 
tangled roots laid bare, scemed to tell of a deep bed and a 
treacherous current. Bilberry instinctively got back on 
to the grass, and, helpless himself, shouted in vain for 
|help. The grazing eattle held up their heads a moment 
| at the noise; but neither man nor dwelling could be seen 
across the silent meadows. He turned again to the stream ; 
there was no cry,—no bubbling on the water,—no strug- 
| gling against death. Only once, at a long distance down 
the river, did he see the wavy black hair of the boy come 
| up above the surface a moment, as the body apparently 
| was interrupted in its course by the boughs of a fallen tree. 
Yet Bilberry stood a long time watching in miserable hope. 
He could scarcely believe what during the last few mi- 
nutes had passed before his eyes; and, once or twice, he 
involuntarily called to his companion by name. But he 
had heard the call of a Greater voice, bidding him come 
away for ever from a world too unkind. Those who had 
broken his music and beaten him the other night had done 
him but little harm. He had no more need of begging ; 
for he had gone to where, for such as him, mercy unasked 
bestows abundantly. Bilberry felt to have lost one who 
would have made the new world more pleasant to him; 
and for a while he sat down upon the bank, as though he 
might be waiting some one’s coming. When he turned 
his eye upon the scanty remnant of clothes which lay on 
the bank beside him, to be wanted no more, Bilberry could 
not but think, if his little companion was now gone to hea- 
ven, instead of being clothed in that wretcheduess, the ex- 
change was a happy one. It was towards sunset before 
he recollected himself, and thought of leaving the place,— 
there was such a pitiful tale told in twenty-four hours,— 
the broken music, the dead monkey, and the drowned boy. 
Picking up his clothes, for an instant a thought crossed 
Bilberry’s mind of taking back the share of his own mo- 
ney which he had given the boy. But in reality he could 
not do it—the fate of the owner forbade him; he could 
not find in his heart the feeling which should prompt him 
to put his hand into the pocket. To be sure, his mother 
would have taught him differently ; and to do it he needed 
her instructions, for of himself he could not.” 


This is true pathos. And with what a deep tragi- 
eal effect the following coarse scene succeeds! Bil- 
| berry, walking hopelessly off to a village in the dis- 
tance, sees a crowd of men and boys at the head of a 
mill-dam fishing something out of the water. He 
runs towards them shouting out “* He was drowned !”” 
and as he gets near, the body of his comrade is brought 
to land— 


“ Three or four in one breath bawled out to those who 
carried the body to hold it heels upwards, that it might 
drain like an inverted bottle ; some swore,on he contrary, 
that would run all the blood into his head, and give him a 
fit of apoplexy ; while a third wanted to know how in the 
world that could happen when his blood was set like tal- 
low? These last stirred their own bloods up in the dispute 
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concerning which was wisest, and which knew most about | plated only steel, and wounds, and blood. The wild 
it, until a regular quarrel, and ultimately a battle with fists, | hunter, who tracked his prey over the barren moun- 
ensued, The sexton was for having him carried into the | ;aing which were as much his home as that of the 
church until the curate should come; but this was over- | heasts he pursued, to whom nature presented herself 
ruled by the old women, who vowed he was cold enough | jn per most gigantic and awful forms, himself ac- 
already, and had more need of hot flannels and a sup of | quainted only with danger, must have a creed which 
wari spirits than of a church-pew. Another recommend- | ~ 


ed that he should be terribly basted with bunches of net- | partook of the charecter of everything eround him— 


tles, to stimulate him into life again; but the gravedigger | the eupernatural world was to him penpled with fierce 
declared he was already as dead as a nit. In short, what- jand malignant demous. Just so the solitary hermit, 
ever was proposed for restoring him had some considera- who in the earlier ages of western Christianity fixed 
ble authority to oppose it again; so that in fact nothing | his abode in the deserts and the fens, rude and inhos- 








could be finally agreed upon, and the last sparks of life, if 
there were any left, were allowed to go out altogether, 
while the debate about b!owing them in again puffed itself 
into the most furious flames.” 


A story of two murderers is also powerfully told in 
this book ; though the telling of it is out of keeping 
with the character of Bilberry’s mother. The inabi- 
lity of the wretches to yet drunk after the murder, and 
the “ finishing up” of the day of the execution with a 
good supper, are genuine strokes; and most whimsi- 
eal is the narrator’s concluding regret for the loss of 
Bill Spowage’s leg—* It has run him al] up into the 
body, and thickened him like a porridge pot.’’ The 
old blind beggars are also powerfully drawn, with 
their ** wicked varieties of swearing, such as could 
only have been picked out of such eternal darkness as 
theirs ;”—and there is an exquisite touch in the cha- 
racter of Bilberry, when, experiencing for the first 
time in his life the difference between real and as- 
sumed distress, he feels “that a single kind word 
from any Christian heart would be far more welcome 
to him than money.” 

All these passages, we may add, as well as the ex- 
tracts we have made, are to be found in the first vo- 
lame. ‘The two last volumes are utterly worthless. 
Sam Pogson (notwithstanding some good points in 
the story of Ar Cock, and more especially that Figure 
of Fame at iis close, where we have the bones of the 
hero in the boiling pot and his picture on the sign- 
post) is an especial bore, and the Gruel and Flunks 
affair is as stupid as can well be imagined. It is not 
till towards the close of the third volume that a glim- 
mering of talent again appears; and it was only the 
recollection of the great merit of the first volume, 
which we have thought worthy of the present notice, 
that could possibly have kept up our attention so 
far. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


Von Bruoder Rauschen, vnd was Wunders er getriben 
hat in einem Closter, u. 8. w. yd Brother Rush, 
and the Wonders he performed in a Monastery, 


&e.) Edited by Ferdinand Wolf and Stephen 
Endlicher. 8vo. Vienna. 1835. Only 50 copies 
printed. 


Tue character and form of the unpremeditated 
creations of man’s imagination depend as much upon 
external circumstances, and upon impressions from 
without, as upon the variation of character in man 
himself. The ferocity of Scandinavian or Gothic 
heroes could admit into its mystic creed no beings 
but those which inspired awe and terror, because it 
was unaccustomed to the quiet enjoyments of peace, 





to pleasant meadows or laughing glens; it contem- 


pitable tracts, could conceive them to be peopled by 
nothing but devils. But to the peaceful peasant, on 
whom nature ever smiled in her most joyous mood, 
she was peopled by gay and harmless spirits, who 
like himself loved to play and laugh—the beings he 
feared were restricted to the mountains whose heads 
rose in the dim distance, or their visits were confined 
withio the darkness of night. 

Thus, the only beings with whom a Beowulf would 
claiin acquaintance were those against whom he 
might signalize his valour, the nickers who set upon 
him in the sea amidst the fury of the tempest, the 
grendel, the nightly devourer of royal thanes, and 
the fire-drake whose vengeance carried destruction 
amongst his subjects. The literature which the 
darker ages have left us is not of that kind which 
would indicate to us the lighter superstitions of our 
forefathers. The impressions of fear are deeper and 
more permanent than those of mirth, and are more 
speedily communicated. The monks, whose greatest 
error was not that of scepticism, partook im all the 
superstitions of the vulgar—they disbelieved none of 
the fables of paganism, but they looked upon them 
in a new light. To them all spirits were either 
angels or devils, and as their canons assured them 
that the beings of the vulgar creed, which were in 
fact the remains of paganism, were not to be admitted 
into the former class, they threw them all indiscrimi- 
nately ‘nto the latter. The creed of the monks could 
naturally admit of no harmless devils, of none who 
played for the sake of play alone, and the pranks and 
gambols and mischievous tricks of a puck or a hob- 
goblin were only so many modes by which the evil 
one sought to allure the simple countryman into his 
power, to lead him to temptation and sin. But the 
playful freaks of Satan were not so often performed 
before the monks themselves, and therefore seldom 
found a place in their legends. The fears of the 
peasantry, on the other hand, were soon imparted to 
their spiritual teachers, and the latter were, or be- 
lieved themselves to be, constantly persecuted by the 
malignity of the demons. It is our impression, in- 
deed, that the monkish superstitions were entirely 
founded opon the older popular superstitions: in- 
stead of fighting against the errors of paganism, they 
soon fell themselves into that of supposing that they 
were engaged in a more substantial war against the 
spirits who belonged to the older creed, and whose 
interest it would be to support it. Thus, in their 
eagerness for the battle, they created their opponents, 
As the monks were poadien | successful in these en- 
counters, they became more bold, and resolved to 
attack the enemy in his stronghold, seeking solitary 
residences among the fens and wilds. Hence, per- 
haps, arose in some degree the passion for becoming 
hermits. From all these circumstances it arises that, 
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in the legends of the monks, although it is the creed | 
of the peasantry which is presented to us, yet that! 
creed is there so distorted and so partially represented 
as to be with difficulty recognised. 

We have thus but little knowledge of the mirthful 
beings, the puck and robin-goodfellows, of the pea- 
santry, during the earlier ages of onr history. That 
the popular mythology included such beings we have 
abundant proofs in the numerous allusions to them at 
a somewhat later period, namely, the twelfth century, 
after which the traces of them again nearly disappear, 
until the period when the invention of printing, and 
the consequent facility of making books, created a 
literature for the vulgar, and when the stories of their 
popula belief which had hitherto been preserved 
orally were collected for their diversion. Then we 
find that, as in earlier ages separate ballads had been 
woven together into epic cycles, so these popular 
stories were strung together, and a certain character 
of reality given to them in the person of a single hero, | 
a Robin Goodfellow, a Hudekin, or, as in the curious | 
tract whose title heads our paper, a Friar Rush. The} 
sudden appearance of these stories and collections of 
stories gives rise to problems relating to their forma-| 
tion, which the want of a sufficient acquaintance with 
the stories in their earlier form renders it sometimes 
difficult to resolve; and it is only by an historical 
comparison of our scanty data that we can arrive at 
any satisfactory knowledge of the nature and sources 
of the materials of which they are composed. 

In this research, we must not reject even the le- 
gends of the monks, for they sometimes illustrate the 
lighter superstitions of our peasantry, as we may 
easily enough suppose, because, so long as the monks 
believed the imaginary pranks of the hobgoblins to 
be so many temptations of the evil one, there was no 
reason why, though they were generally subjected 
to severer trials, he shoul | not at times practise upon 
them the same jokes, by way of diversifying his at- 
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tacks. When the great Luther could believe a girl 
to be possessed by *a jovial spirit,”"* we may easily | 
pardon the monks if we sometimes find them in their | 










in some of these temptations it is difficult to say 
what was the harm intended, and we can only ex- 
plain the monkish story by translating it into the lan- 
giiage and creed of the peasantry, and by introducing 
Robin Goodfellow upon the stage. As an example 
we will take a saint of a somewhat later period, of 
the twelfth century, because we have abundant au- 
thorities to prove that the froliesome elves then held 
their place in the popular mythology. Every one 
must have heard of St. Godrie and his solitary her- 
mitage at Finchale, near Durham, on the banks of the 
Wear, a spot too wild not to be haunted by hosts of 
hobgoblins. Generally speaking, though it is certain 
that they led him a very uneasy life, Godric seems 
to have been too strong or too cunning for his spi- 
ritual tormentors. Once, however, he was deceived. 
A goblin appeared to him in the night, and told him 
that by digging in a certain place he would find a 
treasure. Godric was not covetous, but he thought 
that it would be a more Christianlike act to take the 
money and distribute it among the poor, than to let 
it lie buried in the earth—he believed the evil one, 
in spite of the admonitions of his faith which charac- 
terised him as a liar from the beginning,—but out 
of the hole which he dug, instead of treasure there 
came a troop of elves, who laughed at the hermit and 
fled away. Godric’s chief employment was digying 
in his garden. One day, while he was at work, came 
a man whose stature and appearance were sufficient 
to create suspicion—he reproached Godrie with idle- 
ness, and the saint, who was again deceived, gave 
him his spade, and allowed him to proceed in his 
work whilst he himself went to his devotions. On 
his return, he found to his astonishment that the 
stranger in the course of an hour had done the work 
of eight days. With the sacred images which were 
in his book he put to flight the evil one, and he made 
the earth which had been dug do penance by lying 
fallow for seven years.* 

If we look upon the two foregoing stories as mere 
saints’ legends, they are out of their place, and appear 
to us to have no object—the whole amount of the evil 





legends subjected to temptations of the evil one which | done or intended by the devil was but a merry frolic ; 
are very equivocal in their nature, and in which he| but when we look upon them in another light, when 
shows himself in ano less equivocal form. Indeed | we consider that Godric himself was but a peasant, 
and that naturally enough he partook in the supersti- 
*See Michelet's interesting work, the Memoires de tions of his fellows, we recognise in the first a trea- 
Luther, 1836, tom. 3, p. 170. ‘The alchymists and the ro- sure legend, one which may be compared with any of 
sicrucians even in the seventeenth century reproduced all | those in our excellent friend Croften Croker’s Irish 
the superstitions of the monks and peasantry of an earlier Tales, and in the tall gentleman who dug so efficient- 
period. In the MS. Harl. 6482 (17th century), a most} ly there can be no doubt that we have the laborious 
extensive collection of the doctrines of these people, we | elf, the Scottish Brownie, the Portuous of Gervase of 
have the following account of the hobgoblins, “ Of spirits| Tilbury; who, in the same century, tells us that 
calied Hobgoblins or Robin-good-fellowes. These kinde these spirits, when they found anything undone in 
of spirits are more familiar and domestics! than the others, | the house they entered at night, fell to work and 
and, for some causes to us unknown, abide in one place finished it in an inconceivably short space of time (si 
more than in another, so that some never almost depart from 
some particular houses, as though they were their proper 
mansions, making in them sundry noises, rumours, mocke- 
ries, gawds, and gests, without doing any harme at all, | 
and some have heard them play on gitterns and jews harps, | very interesting, written by a person who conversed with 
and ring bells, and make answer tu those that call them,| the hermit, MS. Harl. No. 2277. The digging story is 
and speak with certain signes, laughters, and merry ges- | found in the MS. at fol. 48, v°., in Capgrave, fol. clx. v°., 
tures, so that those of the house come at last to be so fa-| Ed. Wynk. de Worde. The treasure legend occurs at 
miliar and well acquainted with them that they fear them | fol. 60, v°., of the MS. (Capg. fol. clxiij, v°.) The elves 
not at all.” The writer goes on to say that, though they | mentioned in the latter were very small and black, which 
seem harmless, they would do harm if they could, and that | was their general colour in their monkish stories. Godric 
everybody ought to be on their guard against them. often saw such elves, see the MS. fol. 62. 








* The life of Godric is given inCapgrave, Legenda Nova 
Angl.—but there exists in MS, a life much longer and 

















quid gestandum in domo fuerit, aut onerosi operis 
agendum, ad operandum se juogunt, cilius humana 
facilitate expediunt.) Godric was frequently a wit- 
ness of the playful rogueries of the demon, as well 
when perlormed upou others as upon himself, (MS. 
Hari. tol. 47, v°.,) and on one occasion the evil one 
amused himself, and no doubt the saint also, by danc- 
ing before hin most ludicrously in the form of a dis- 
tended sack (f. 69, v°.) 

Another story which is told of Godric is equally 
pertinent to our subject. One day in autumn, the 
saint was gathering his apples. Suddenly there ap- 


peared on the other side of his hedge a great rough- | 


looking fellow, whose outer garment, open from his 
neck to his thighs, resembled green bark, beneath 
which he seemed to be clad in arough bullock’s hide. 
* Give me some apples, hermit!’ shouted the 
stranger, and he shouted more than once, for at first 
Godric paid little attention to him. At last the her- 
mit, turning towards him, said that if he would have 
auy he must ask for them in the name of charity. 
“J ask for them in the name of charity, then,” was 
the answer, in a gruff and rather embarrassed tone. 
* Take them,” said Godric, * in the name of charity, 
and give God thanks.” But the stranger threw them 
dowu, and, turning about, after saluung Godric by 
certain gestures which were none of the most becom- 


ing, uarched slowly away, leaving however a test- | 


mony of his fiendlike nature in the odour which fol- 
lowed him, at which the poor saint was so horrified 
that ** every hair of his body stood still like the bris- 
tles of a boar.” 
told by one who conversed with the hermit, but it 
must be true just as long afterwards that another per- 
son took the keeper of a forest for Robin Goodfellow : 
such boors as Godric’s devil were not coufived to the 
twelth century. Godric judged of the nature of his 
visiter by the smell which he left behind him, bat to 
us the colour of his coat tells what class of beings the 
saint was thinking of. 

Contemporary with Godric there lived at Farnham 


Ketel, and whom we may term the elf-seer. ‘The his- 
torian William of Newbury relates many wonderful 
anecdotes of him. While but a lad, Ketel was one 
day returning from the field, riding on the wagon- 
horse, when suddenly, in a place perfectly level and 
smooth, the horse stumbled as though he had met 
with an obstacle, and his rider was thrown to the 
ground. As he raised himself up, Ketel beheld two 
very small black elves, who were laughing most 
Justily at the trick they had played upon him. From 
that hour was given to him the power of seeing the 
elves, wherever they might be and whatever they 
might be doing, and he often saved people from their | 
malice. He assured those who were fortunate enough | 
to gain his confidence, for he did uot tell these things 
to every body, that there were some hobgoblins (de- 
mones) who were large and strong, and who were 
capable of doing much hurt to those who might fall 
into their power; but that others were small and con- 
temptible, incapable of doing much harm, and very 
stupid and foolish, but which delighted in tormenting 
and teasing mankind. He said that he often saw 
them sitting by the road-side on the look-out for tra- 
vellers upon whom to play their tricks, and laughing 
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| nity. 





lt may, we think, be true, as it is | 


| moment his monkish robe was taken from him, the 


. , | 
in Yorkshire, another pious rustic, Whose name was | 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





in high glee when they could cause either them or 
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their horses to stumble, particul. rly when the rider, 
irritated against his steed, spurred and beat him well, 
after the accident. Ketel, as might be supposed, 
\drew upon himself by his officiousness, and by his 
power of seeing them, the hatred of the whole frater- 
A story equally curious, as showing how the 
popular legends were adopted by the monks of other 
countries as well as our own, is that of the elf who 
in the twelfth century haunted the cellar of a@nonas- 
tery in the bishopric of ‘Trevcs, told by our English 
chronicler John of Brompton. One morning, when 
the butler entered the cellar, he was not a liule mor- 
tified at finding that during the night a whole cask of 
wine had been emptied, aud that at least the greater 
part of its contents had been spilt on the floor. Sup- 
posing this accident to have arisen out of the careless- 
ness of his man, the butler was angry, chid him se- 
verely, and, locking the door of his cellar, took the 
key into his own charge. But al! his precautions 
were vain, for the next morning another cask of wine 
was in the same condition, ‘The butler, now utterly 
astoulshed, repaired in all speed to the father abbot, 
and, alter due consultation, they went together to the 
cellar, where, having sprinkled all the barrels with 
holy water, the latter closed firmly the door, sealed 
it with the seal of the abbey, and took the key into 
his own keeping. Next morning he repaired again 
to the cellar, and found the door exactly as he had 
left it. ‘The door was speedily opened, and the first 
object which met his view was a small black elf 
(puerulum nigrum tmirandw parvitatis) sticking fast 
by his hands to one of the vessels on which the holy 
water had been thrown. ‘The abbot took the elf, 
clothed him in the habit of a monk, and kept him 
long in the school of the monastery, where he never 
grew any bigger. But one day an abbot from a 
neighbouring monastery came to examine the scholars, 
and, on hearing the story, counselled his brother ab- 
bot to keep no longer the devil in his house. The 






















































elf vanished. Similar stories run through the my- 
thology of all the western people ;—we will only 
point out the story of the Haunted Cellar in Crofton 
Croker’s Irish Fairy Legends, with the premisal that 
we consider the greater part of those legends as being 
of Saxon and not of Irish origin. 

We could easily multiply our examples of fairy sto- 
ries inserted among the moukish legends, particularly 
those of a less ludicrous nature. Godric and Ketel 
having been both rustics, their lives abound more 
with legends founded upon those of the peasantry 
than the life of any other saint, and they thus show 
us more distinctly the connexion between the super- 
Stitions of the two classes. We have at the same 
time a few independent allusions (or nearly indepen- 
dent, inasmuch as though related by monks they are 
given as popular legends) to these stories in their ori- 
ginal form. We will give two examples of such al- 
lusions, which are quoted by the Grimms in the in- 
troduction to the Irische Elfenmarchen. The first is 
of the ninth century, and is told by the monk of San 
Gallen, whose work is printed in the fifth volume of 
Dom Bouquet. It is a story of the laborious playful 
goblin (demon qui dicitur larva, cui cure est ludicris 
hominoum illusionibus vacare,) and the latter part of 
it may be compared with the foregoing story of the 
elf who haunted the abbot’s cellar. Our goblin fre- 
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quented the forge of a smith, where he played all 
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broke, where they were common, and plagued people 


night with the anvil and hammers, to the no smal! | by throwing dirt at them, and by cutting and tearing 
avn ya ce of their proprietor, who resolved to drive | their garments. ‘They took great delight also in tell- 


him away by the signing of the cross, 


had formed an attachment to the place, and was not | priests or their conjurations. 
willing to go: ** Gossip,” said he to the smith, * let) 


me play in thy forge, and if thou wilt place here thy 
pitcher thou shalt find it every day full of wine.” The 
terms“%were readily accepted, and every night the elf 
repaired to the cellar of the bishop, filled his piteher 
with wine, and, clumsily enough, left the cask open 
so that all the rest of the wine ran out upon the floor. 
The bishop soon perceived what was going on in his 
cellar, and supposing that the mischief must be the 
work of some spiritual adversary, he sprinkled the 
cellar with holy water, and fortified it by the sign of 
the cross. ‘The night following the elf entered as 
usual with his pitcher, but he could neither touch the | 
wine nor escape from the place, and in the morning | 
they took him and bound him toa stake, where he 
was condemned to undergo the punishment due to a 
thief. Amidst his stripes he never ceased to ery, 
* Alas! alas! I have lost my gossip’s pitcher!” Our 
ether extract is from a very old Penitentiale which 
is preserved in a manuscript at Vienna; it alludes 
evidently to the same class of stories, and to a prac- 
tice which had arisen out of them, and points out the 
necessary penitence for those who * had thrown little 
bows and small shoes into their cellars and barns, in 
order that the hobgoblins might come thither to play 
with them, and might in return bring them other peo- 
ple’s goods.” 


From some cause or other, with which we are not 
well acquainted, our chronicles of the twelfth century 
are full of fairy legends. The Cambrian Giraldus, 
Gervase of Tilbury, William of Newbury, and a host 
of others, give us so much curious information on the 
popular mythology of their time, that we can, without 
much difficulty, sketch the outlines of the vulgar 
creed. We are there made acquainted with the mis- 
chievous elf in all his diflerent shapes, and Gervase 
even is doubtful whether, on account of the harmless- 
ness of his jokes, he ought to call him a demon or not 
—* Ecce enim Anglia demones quosdam habet, de- 
mones, inquam, nescio dixerim an secretas et ignote 
generationis effigies.” 

The familiar goblin of Gervase of Tilbory, like the 
fir-darrig of the Irish, and Milton's “lubber fiend,” 
loved to seat himself before the remains of the fire 
after the family had retired to their slumbers; he then 
appeared as a very little man, with an aged counte- 
nance, his face all covered with wrinkles. He was 
very harmless, and his great characteristic was sim- 
plicity, in which he resembled the rustics, whose 
houses he commonly frequented. One of his names, 
indeed, (fvlletus, Gerv. ‘T., the modern French follet, 
which is a diminutive of the old French fols, fou,) 
signifies the little madcap, and may refer both to his 
simplicity and to his pranks. The follets of Gervase 
haunted generally the houses of country-people, 
wheuce neither holy water nor exorcism could expel 
them. They were invisible, and made known their 
arrival by throwing about stones, and wood, and even 
the pots and kettles. They also talked with great 
freedom. Giraldus tells us many stories of the do- 





mestic and playful elves of his native county of Pem- 





But the ei: | ing people’s secrets, and they paid no heed to the 


Sometimes they eatered 
into people, who thus became possessed, and they 
there continued their tricks and their conversation, 
An elf of this kind, in human form, entered the house 
of one Elidore Stakepole, in that county, where he 
hired himself as a servant, and proved himself ex- 
tremely faithful and diligent. As in every instance 
where an elf, whether pack, or brownie, or troll, has 
formed an attachment toa place, he has brought good 
luck along with him, so the family of Elidore Stake- 
pole prospered exceedingly—everything went well 
with them. But Elidore, like many another in his 
situation, ruined himself by his curiosity. The elf 
was accustomed, during the night, to resort to the 
river, which shows his connexion with the whole 
family of the Teutonic alfen. One night he was 
watched, and the next day he quitted for ever the house 
of Elidore Stakepole, after telling the family who 
he waa, and how he had been begotten by an incubus 
op a woman of the parish. 

Before leaving the familiar elf of the twelfth cen- 
tury, we will present to our readers an inedited legend 
from a work of that century, the manuscript chronicle 
of Ralf of Coggeshale, which is particularly curious, 
from its singular resemblance to the more modern 
story of the German Hinzelmann. During the reign 
of the first Richard, there appeared frequently, and 
for a long space of time, in the house ot Sir Osbern 
de Bradwell, at Dagworth in Suffolk, “a certain fan- 
tastical spirit,” who conversed with the family of the 
aforesaid knight, alv ays imitating the voice of an in- 
fant. He called himself Malkin; and he said that 
his mother and brother dwelt in a neighbouring house, 
and that they often chided him because he had left 
them and had presumed to hold converse with man- 
kind. The things which he did and said were both 
wonderful and very laughable, and he often told 
people’s secrets. At first the family of the knight 
were extremely terrified, but by degrees they became 
used to him, and conversed familiarly with him. 
With the family he spoke English ; and that, too, in 
the dialect of the place; but he was by no means de- 
ficient in learning; for, when the chaplain made his 
appearance, he talked Latin with perfect ease, and 
discoursed with him upon the Scriptures. He made 
himself heard and felt too, readily enough, but he was 
never seen but once. It seems that he was most at- 
tached to one of the female part of the family, a fair 
maiden, who had long prayed him to show himself 
to her; at last, after she had prumised faithfully not 
to touch him, he granted her request, and there a 
peared to her a small infant, clad in a white frock. 
He also said that he was born at Lavenham; that his 
mother left him for a short time in a field where she 
was gleaning; that he had been thence suddenly car- 
ried away, and had been in his present condition 
seven years; and that after another seven years he 
should be restored to his former state. He said that 
he and his companions had each a cap, by means of 
which they were rendered invisible. This was the 
German tarn-kappe. He often asked for food and 
drink, which, when placed on a certain chest, imme- 
diately disappeared. The writer, from whom this 




















story is quoted, asserts that he had it from the chap- 
lain who figures in it. 

Another story has been pointed out to us in a manu- 
script of the thirteenth centary, preserved in the Bod- 
Jeian library at Oxford, which at once introduces 
Robin Goodfellow both in name and action. It occurs 
amongst a collection of short stories, moralized after 
the manner of the time, and, as a specimen of the 
whole, we give both the tale and its moral. “ Once 
Robinet was in a certain house in which certain sol- 
diers were resting for the night, and, after having 
made a great clamour during the better part of the 
night, to their no small annoyance, he was suddenly 
quiet. Then said the soldiers to each other, * Let us 
now sleep, for Robinet himself is asleep.” To which 
Robinet made reply, ‘1 am not asleep, but am resting 
me, in order to shout the louder after.’ And the 
soldiers said, ‘It seems, then, that we shall have no 
sleep to-night.’ So sinners sometimes abstain for a 
white from their wicked ways, in order that they may 
sin the more vigorously afterwards....The so!diers 
are the argels about Christ’s body, Robin is the devil 
or the sinner,” &c. 


This last story, if it be of the thirteenth century, is | 
an almost solitary allusion to the pranks of the farni- | 


liar elf in England for a long period after the century 
preceding. During the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
— and the whole of the thirteenth, a vast struggle 
and a vast revolution of feelings and notions were 

ing forward in our island. With the change came 
in gradually a new and more refined literature ; the 
saints’ legends were thrown aside to make way for 
the romances; and the gross and mischievous elves 
lost their reputation before that of the more airy and 
genteel race who were denominated by the newly in- 
troduced names of fairies. It is worthy indeed of 
remark, that the manuscripts of the lives and miracles 
of the English saints are by far the best and the most 
numerous during the twelfth and the earlier half of 
the thirteenth centuries. We must therefore pass 
over the centuries which follow, and come immedi- 
ateiy to the period of the formation of those histories, 
of which we shall at present consider the adventures 
of Friar Rush to be the representative, the more so as 
his was a story popular throughout the whole of Teu- 
tonic Europe. 


It had long been supposed that the original of the 
history of Friar Rush mast have existed in Germany; 
and at last our excellent friend, Mr. Thoms, (who 
had previously reprinted in his Early Prose Romances 
the English story) accidentally discovered an early 
poem on the same hero in the German tongue. He 
communicated the discovery to his friend Dr. Wolf, 
who afterwards found several copies of different edi- 
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“In distant land beside a wood, 

Well known to fame an abbey stood ; 
A numerous brotherhood within ; 
But ill did abbey discipline 
Sort with the joyous warmth of youth, 
And oftener dwelt their thoughts, in sooth, 
On gentle damsel’s charms and beauty, 
Than on their gospels or their duty.” 


The German legend places the abbey in Denmark— 


“In Denmarck bey Helsinghore genant, 
Do ym das kloster was wol bekannt :” 





The Danish poem, on the contrary, fixes it in Ger- 
|many, in **Saxon-land;,”’ and the English, leaving 
the question entirely unresolved, tells us simply that 
it was * beyond the sea.”’ Be this as it may, our 
worthy friend, Friar Rush, saw that there was a noble 
oceasion of doing mischief, and he repaired to the 
abbey in the garb of a youth who sought employ- 


ment. He was well received by the abbot, and ap- 
| pointed to serve in the kitchen. But he soon made 
| it manifest that he was fitted for higher and more con- 


fidential service. Before night he performed the part 
of a skilful envoy, and procured for the father abbot 
the company of the dame whom he had long desired. 
The fame of Rush was soon spread amongst the com- 
munity, and every brother of the abbey was fitted 
with a bedfellow after his liking. Time passed on, 
and Rush made continual advances in favour, when a 
sudden quarrel arose between him and the “ Master 
Cook,”’ who seconded his orders by rude strokes of a 
staff which lay ready at hand. Rush was enraged, 
seized the cook, and threw him into a pot which was 
boiling on the fire, where he was scalded to death. 
The abbot and the friars, hearing that an accident had 
happened to their cook, unanimously chose Rush into 
his place, who in his new office gained daily an in- 
crease of their good graces by the excellent dishes 
which he prepared for them, particularly on fast-days, 
For seven years did Rush serve in the abbey kitchen, 
and in the eighth, he was called before the abbot, and 
he was made a friar in reward for his services. 

One day the friars found brother Rush sitting in 
the gateway cutting wooden staves, and they asked 
him what he was doing, and he told them that he was 
making for them weapons, with which, in case of 
danger, they might defend their abbey. And about 
the same time there arose great dissension between 
the abbot and the prior, and between the monks, and 
all for the sake of a woman; and each party went 
secretly to Friar Rush and provided themselves with 
atoutstaves. The same night, at matins, there was a 
great fray; the abbot struck the prior, and the prior 
struck the abbot again, and every monk drew forth 





tions in the German libraries, all of the earlier part 
of the sixteenth century, and from his researches has 
been produced the curious and elegant volume which 
we have now before us. This German poem is the 
earliest version of the story of which we have any 
knowledge ; and, as might be expected, is the simplest 
in its details. Its hero is introduced to us as a bond 
fide devil ; but there are too many traits in his actions 
and character to allow us to be mistaken in identify- 
ing him with the elves of whom we have been speak- 


his staff, and there were given plenty of herd blows, 
Rush, to increase the confusion, blew out the lights, 
so that none knew his friend from his foe; and then, 
seizing the great bench, he threw it amidst the comba- 
tants, whereby not a few had broken bones, so that 
they all lay together in the chapel in a most dismal 
state. When the fray was ended, Rush came with 
a light, pretended to feel great concern for what had 
happened, aided them to rise, and counselled them 
to seek repose in their beds. 





ing. There was once, as the legend tells us, a fair 
abbey— 
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The devils of the legends, like the elves whose 
place they had usurped, were very simple, and were 
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often cheated or disconcerted by a trifle. 
pened in the end with Friar Rush. One day, when 
he was returning late to his cloister, reflecting that 
there was nothing in the kitchen for dinner, he tore 
in two pieces a cow which was grazing in the fields 
where he passed, and carried the one half home with 
him to the abbey. Next day the owner was dismay- 
ed at finding but the half of his cow. As night drew 
on suddenly while he was still in the fields, he took 
shelter in a hollow tree. Now it so happened that 
this identical night had been appointed by Lucifer, 
the prince of the devils, to meet his emissaries on 
earth, and to hear from them an account of their pro- 
ceedings; and they came flocking like so many birds 
to the very tree in which the countryman had conceal- 
ed himself. Without perceiving that they were over- 
looked and overheard, they began each to give an ac- 
count of himself, until it came at last to the turn of 
Rush, who told how he had been admitted as cook in 
the abbey, how he had set the monks by the ears, and 
had given them staves wherewith to break each other’s 
heads—all of which they had done to his entire satis- 
faction—and how he hoped in the end to make them 
kill one another, and so to bring them all to hell. 
Next morning the countryman left his hiding-place, 
repaired straight to the abbot, and gave hima faithful 
account of all that he had seen and heard. The abbot 
called Rush before him, conjured him into the form of 
a horse, drove him from the place, and forbade him 
ever to return thither. 

Rush, driven away in spite of himself by the ban 
of the abbot, hied over the sea to England, where he 
entered the body of the king’s daughter, and caused 
her many a day of torment. The king, her father, 
sent to Paris for the most skilful ** masters,”” who at 
Jast foreed Rush to tell his name, and to confess that 
none had power to dispossess him except the abbot of 
* Kloster Esron,” for such was the name of the ab- 
by where he had dwelt. The abbot came, called 
Rush out of the maiden, forced him into his former 
shape of a horse, which he condemned him henceforth 
to retain, and made him carry over the sea te Den- 
mark himself and the reward which the king of Eng- 
land had given him. 

Such is the outhne of the German legend of Friar 
Rush. Its learned editors, in their interesting pre- 
face, coincide entirely in our views of the character 
of its hero, and their notion of the process by which 
the present legend was formed is in the main the same 
as our own, namely, that the fundamental legend of 
Friar Rush was perhaps originally a Latin monkish 
legend, now unknown, which took its birth in Den- 
mark, and which was soon spread orally among the 
— thus taking a more popular form—that at a 
ater period the original legend, the popular form 
which it had thus taken, and the well-known legend 
of St. Zeno, had all been combined together in form- 
ing a larger poem, still confined to Denmark, and that 
either orally or in writing it was thence carried into 
Germany, (see Pref. p. xxvii.) The proposition, 
however, as thus put, gives rise to one or two ques- 
tions, that may at least be stated, if not discussed. 
First, are we authorized to infer, from the circum- 
stances of the locality of Friar Rush's abbey being 
placed by the German poem in Denmark, and of the 
existence of the legend itself in that country, that that 
legend was originally Danish? After a fair conside- 
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So it hap- |ration of the question, it appears to us that the proba- 


bility at least is for the opinion of Drs, Wolf and 
Endlicher. But we are inclined also to think that, 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and per- 


haps later, it was very common, when people would 





tell a legend supposed to have happened in another 
land, to place its locality in Denmark ; we have thus 
in Giraldus the story of a household spirit who served 
a bishop in Denmark (perhaps the oldest form of the 
story of Hudekin;) we have several stories among 
our saints’ legends whose scene is Denmark; and the 
oldest form in which we have yet met with the story 
of Shakspeare’s Shylock is in an Anglo-Latin mane- 
script, where it is said to have occurred in Denmark. 
Had the name of Denmark been thus accidentally in- 
troduced, the story might have been adventitious to 
that country, and yet might at a later period have lo- 
calized itself there. 

Laying aside, however, the question of locality, 
there arises another of much greater importance to 
the history of the legend—did the character of Friar 
Rush exist among the people independently of the le- 
gend which is now inseparable from his name? or, 
in other words, was Friar Rush a general or a par- 
ticu ar name in the popular mythology ? The preface 
of our friends, Drs. Wolf and Endlicher, furnishes us 
with a passage which we think sets aside all doubt 
on this question, because it alludes to a tale that with 
little variation occurs constantly in the popular my- 
thology ;—we mean the “ mira historia” which Pon- 
toppidan relates on the faith of Resenius,—how a 
nobleman in Denmark one day threatened jokingly 
his children that Friar Rash should come and take 
them, and, how the friar was instantly present, and 
by foree invisible held the nobleman’s carriage fast to 
the spot. We are inclined to think that at an early 
period there came into the popular mythology of our 
western lands a personage in the character of a monk 
or Friar. In Germany the monk was sometimes Ri- 
bezah!, and the story which we quote for our autho- 
rity affords us another instance how the writers on 
witcheraft and spirits in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, like the monks who preceded them, con- 
founded elves with devils, which naturally arose from 
their belief in the existence of the former, and their 
own peculiar sentiments with regard to the latter. In 
the popular superstitions of England there certainly 
existed such a friar, who was not less mischievous 
than Brother Rush. Every body knows the * friar’s 
lantern” in Milton which led people astray from their 
path. Harsnet alludes to the practice of laying a 
bowl of cream to propitiate * Robin Goodfellow, the 
Friar, and Sisse (i. e. Cicely.) the dairy-maid,” in 
which three personages we suspect that we see three 
others, the Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, and maid Marian 
of the old popular morice-dance. Denmark, therefore, 
and Germany also, may have had their Friar Rush, 
and we suspect that such a personage under the same 
name was well known t@ our English peasantry, for, 
the first time we meet with him in England, which is 
early in the latter half of the sixteenth century, he is 
by no means introduced as a foreigner. We are in- 
clined therefore to think that the sojourn of Rush in 
the abbey was originally @ legend of Friar Rush, and 
aot the legend of Friar Rush, but that this particular 
legend becaine so popular that it either absorbed or 
eclipsed all the others, so as by degrees to leave its 
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hero identified only with itself. The groundwork 


was a simple story of the visit of the mischievous elf 


to a monastery, a legend common enough ‘f we may 
judge by the German stories in Wierus. 

A legend, like a ball of snow, is enlarged hy roll- 
ing, and so soon as Friar Rush became the acknow- 
tedged hero of a history, that histury increased rapidly 
in its passage from one hand to another. In the old 


version, which was published in England, we have! 
many circug@stances that are not found in the German, | 


and these additions show us very distinctly in what 
light those from whom they came must have looked 
upon the person»ge of the friar. The English story 
of Friat Rush is in prose, is extremely amusing, and 
is easy of access in the curious sainaiien of Mr. 
Thoms. During bis stay in the abbey, after the bat- 
tle of the staves, Rush continues here his tricks upon 
the abbot and monks, at one time covering the abbot’s 
wagor with tar when he was told to grease it, at an- 
other drinking wine at the abbot’s expense, and say- 
ing that he tad given it to the horses, and lastly break- 
ing down the stairs of the dormitory, so that when the 
monks at night would descend to their matins, they 
all fat! down and break their bones. Such stories 
also have been told of Robin Goodfellow. After hav- 
ing been driven from the monastery, Friar Rush en- 
ters into service, and becomes on the whole a very 
honest and harmless fellow, still retaining one charac- 
teristic of the old industrious elf, that of doing mach 
work in a short space of time. He hires himself to a 
countryman, whose wife is a terrible scold, and will 
not permit her husband to keep a servant, in order 
that he may be obliged to go to the fields, and thus 
give her an opportanity of receiving the visits of her 
paramour, the priest. Rush becomes very jealous of 
the interests of his master. At supper, the first day, 
“ As they sate at meate, Rush demanded of his master 
what he should doe the next day? his master answered, 
thou must rise early and goe to the field, and make an 
end of that which es about this day, (which was a 
= dayes worke); so when they had supt they went to 
Early in the morning Rash arose and went to the 

field, and wrought so lustily, that he had done his work 
betimes; for when his master came to bring him his 
breakfast, all his worke was finished, whereat his master 
had great marvaile; then they sate down to breakfast, 
which being ended they went home, and did such thinges 
as were there to bee done; when his dame sawe that he 
had so soone ended his busines, she thought that he was 
a profitable servant, and said little, but let him alone. In 
the evening Rush demanded of his master what hee should 
doe the next morrow? his master appointed him twice so 
much as he did the day before, which Rash refused not, 
but got up early in the morning, and went to the field, 
about his worke; so soone as his master was ready, he 
tooke his man’s breakfast and came to the field, thinking 
to helpe Rush ; (but he was no sooner come from his house 
but the priest came to see his wife, and presently she made 
ready some good meate for them to be merry withall, and 
whyle it was a dressing, they sate sporting together,— 
who had beene there should have secne many loving 
touches.) And when the man came to the field, he 
found Rush that had done all that which he appointed, 
whereof he had great marvaile; then they sate down to 
breakfast, and as they sate together, Rush beheld his mas- 
ter’s shoone, and perceived that for fault of greasing they 
were very hard: then said Rush to his master, why are 
not your shoes better greased, I marvaile that you can goe 


Yes, said his master, I have another payre lying under a 
great chest at home in my chamber. Then said Rush, I 
will goe home and grease them that you may put them 
| on to-morrow ; and so he walked home merrily and sung 
by the way. And when he approached near the house he 
| sang out very loude ; with that his dame looked out at 
|the window, and perceived that it was her servant, shee 
| said unto the priest, alas, what shall we doe? our servant 
| has come home, and my husband will not be long atter, 
and with that she thrust the meate into the oven, and all 
that was upon the table. Where shall I hide me, said 
the priest ? Goe into the chamber, and creepe under the 
great chest, among the old shoone, and I shall cover you, 
and so he did. And when Rush was come into the house, 
his dame asked him why he came home so soone. Rush 
answered and said, [ have done all my busines, and master 
commanded me to come home and greace kis shoone. 
Then he went into the chamber and locked under the 
chest, hee found the priest, and tooke him by the heeles 
and drew him out, and said, thou whoreson priest, what 
doost thou here? With that the priest held up his haods 
and cried him mercy, and desired him to save his honcsty, 
and hee would never more come there; and so Rush let 
hiin goe for that once.” 

We give the foregoing extract as a specimen of 
the style of the English Friar Rush. The priest 
broke his word, returned, and was again surprised by 
Rush, who found him hidden under the straw in the 
stable. A second time he was permitted to escape, 
though not till after he had received * three or foure 
good dry stripes,” and had promized solemnly never 
to return. Yet the priest ventured to break his word 
again, and in a visit to the farmer’s wife their merri- 
ment was a third time interrupted by the well-known 
song of Rush, who was returning from his labours. 


“Then wringing her hands s' e said unto the priest, goe 
hyde you, or else you be but dead. Where shall I hyde 
me, said the priest? Goe up into the chamber and leape 
into the basket that hangeth out of the window, and I 
shall call you when he is gone againe. Then anon in 
came Rush, and she asked him why he came home so 


|soone. Then said Rush, I have done all my busines in 


the field, and my master has sent me home to wash your 
cheese-basket, for it is full of haires, and so he went into 
the chamber, and with his knife he cut the rope that the 
basket hung by, and downe fell priest and all into a great 
poole of water that was under the window: then went he 
into the stable for a hurse and rode into the pocle, and 
tooke the rope that hung at the basket, and tying it to the 
horses tayle, rode through the poole three or four tymes. 
Then he rode through the towne to cause the people to 
wonder at him, and so came home againe. All this while 
he made as though he had knowne nothing, but looking 
behinde him, espyed the priest. Then he alighted downe, 
and said unto him: thou shalt never more escape me, thy 
life is lost. With that the priest held up his hands and 
said, heere is a hundred peeces of gold, take them and let 
me goe. So Rush tooke the golde and let the priest goe. 
And when his master came home, he gave him the halfe 
of his money, and bade him farewell, for he would goe see 
the world.” 


After leaving the Farmer, Rush went into the ser- 
vice of a gentleman whose daughter was possessed, 
and persuaded him to send for the abbot of the mo- 
nastery where he had resided, who cured the maiden, 
conjured Rush into his own likeness of a horse, made 
him carry him home as well as a quantity of lead 
which the gentleman had given him, and then eon- 





in them, they be so hard? have you no more at home ? 


fined him to “an olde castle that stood farre within 
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the forrest," and the story ends with the pious ex- 
clamation, * from which devill and all other devills 
defend us, good Lord! Amen.” 

We have spoken of the collections of tales, which, 
at the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries, were formed in England under 
the ttle of the adventures and Pranks of Robin Good- 
fellow, as closely resembling in their shape and cha- 
racter the legend of Friar Rush, and as thus affording 
a new proof of the identity of those two personages 
of the popular mythology. Few of these collections 
have been preserved, but we have good reason for 
believing that at one time they were extremely popu- 
lar. ‘Tnere was in the Stafford library, and we be- 
lieve that it still exists in the library of the Lord 
Francis Egerton, a unique prose tract, in black letter, 
of the date 1628, entitled * Robin Goodfellow his 
mad Pranks and merry Jests,” and we believe that 
there exists also a second part on the adventures of 
Hobgoblin. Neither of these have we seen, but, 
before leaving the subject, we will give an analysis 
of a small tract in ballad verse on the adventures of 
the former of these heroes, which is supposed to have 
been printed about the year 1600, and of which a 
very limited reprint was privately made two or three 
years ago. Robin Goodfellow, like the familiar elves 
of the twelfth century, is represented as the offspring 
of an incubus; whilst he was yet a child his tricks 
were the plague of the neighbours, whose complaints 
so grieved his mother. that at last he ran away 10 
escape punishment, and after wandering some time 
hired himself to a taylor, in whose service he played 
a joke not unlike that of Rush on the abbot’s wagon. 


“ He had a goune which must be made 
even with all haste and speed ; 
The maid must have’t against next day 
to be her wedding weed. 


The taylor he did labour hard 
till twelve a clock at night ; 
Betweene him and his servant then 


they finished aright 


The gowne, but putting on the sleeves: 
quoth he unto his man, 

I'll go to bed: whip on the sleeves 
as fast as ere you can. 


So Robin straightway takes the gowne, 
and hangs it on a pin, 

Then takes the sleeves and whips the gowne ; 
till day he nere did lin. 


His master rising in the morne, 
and seeing what he did, 

Begun to chide; quoth Robin then, 
I doe as I was bid. 


His master then the gowne did take 
and to his worke did fall: 

By that time he had done the same, 
the maid for it did call. 


Quoth he to Robin, goe thy wayes 
and fetch the remnants hither 

That yesterday we left; said he, 
we'll breake our fasts together, 


Then Robin hies him up the staires 
and brings the remnants downe, 
Which he did know his master sav'd 

out of the woman's gowne. 
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The taylor he was vest at this, 
he meant remnants of meat, 

That this good woman, ere she went, 
might there her breakfaste eate.” 


Robin afterwards runs away, and falling asleep in 
a forest, is there visited by his father, who according 
to the fashion of the time is called Oberon, and who 
makes known to him his origin and his power of 
transforming himself to what shape he will, a power 
which he delays not to put in practice, and 


“ — turns himselfe into what shape 
he thinks upon, or will. 
Sometimes a neighing horse was he 
sometimes a gruntling hog, 
Sometimes a bird, sometimes a crow, 
sometimes a snarling dog.” 


Straight he hies to a wedding, in the shape of a 
fiddler, and there he puts out the candles, frightens 
the guests, drinks the posset and runs away ** laugh- 
ing, hoe! hoe! hoe!” But the last story of our 
tract is the most curious, with regard to the history 
of our legends. We have seen that in the English 
legend Friar Rush took delight in disconcerting and 
punishing the adulterous priest. In the same manner 
the German Hudekin hinders a fair dame from being 
faithless to her husband. Precisely a similar story 
is told here of Robin Goodfellow. An old man seeks 
to seduce his niece, who, it seems, was his ward, and 
he hinders her from marrying a young man whom 
she loves. In the midst of her distress, Robin makes 
his appearance. 


“ He sends them to be married straight, 
and he, in her disguise, 
Hies home with all the speed he may 
to blind her unk!e’s eyes ; 


And there he plyes his worke amaine, 
doing more in one houre, 

Such was his skill and workmanship, 
than she could do in foure. 


The old man wonder'd for to see 
the worke on so fast, 

And therewithall more worke doth he 
unto good Robin cast. 


Then Robin said to his old man, 
good unkle, if you please 

To grant to me but one ten pound, 
I'll yeeld your love-suit ease. 


Ten pounds, qouth he, I will give thee, 
sweet neece, with all my heart, 

So thou wilt grant to me thy love, 
to ease my troubled heart. 


Then let me a writing have, quoth he, 
from your owne hand with speed, 

That I may marry my sweetheart 
when I Love done this deed.” 


Robin obtains the money and the writing, and im- 
mediately seizes the old man, carries him to the 
chamber where are the niece and her husband, and 
himself quickly eludes the old fellow’s vengeance, 
and goes to play his pranks elsewhere. 

“ Thus Robin lived a merry life 
as any could enjoy, 

"Mong country farms he did resort, 
and oft would folks annoy ; 


























But if the maids doe call to him, 
he still away will goe 

In knavish sort, and to himselfe 
he’d laugh out hoe! hoe! hoe! 


He oft would and crave an almes, 
but take nought that they'd give ; 
In several shapes he'd gull the world, 

thus madly did he live. 


Sometimes a cripple he would seeme, 
sometimes a souldier brave : 

Sometimes a fox, sometimes a hare ; 
brave pastimes would he have. 


Sometimes an owle he'd seem to be, 
sometimes a skipping frog ; 

Sometime a kirne, in Irish shape, 
to leape ore mire or bog: 


Sometimes he'd counterfeit a voyce, 
and travellers call astray ; 

Sometimes a walking fire he'd be, 
and lead them from their way. 


Some call him Robin.Goodfellow, 
hob-goblin, or mad crisp; 

And some againe doe teerme him oft 
by name of Will the Wispe : 


But call him by what name you list, 
I have studied on my pillow, 

I think the best name he deserves 
is Robin the Good Fellow.” 


We feel that we are already trespassing beyond 
the limits which we: ought to assign to our paper, or 
it would be easy for us to trace the familiar and mis- 
chievous elf in England, in a hundred different shapes, 
up to the present day. But we have done enough for 
our purpose—we have shown the existence of this 
personage of the popular mythology from an extremely 
early period up to the time of the formation of the 
adventures of Friar Rush and Robin Goodfellow ; we 
have also, we think, adduced sufficient reasons for 
supposing that the one, as well as the other, was a 
general and not a particular name; or, to use again 
an expression which we have already employed, that 
the foundations of these tale-books were legends, but 
not the legends of the personages whose names they 
bear. There is no stronger distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the different families of people than that 
afforded by their popular superstitions, and, were it 
but on this account, they are well worthy of our atten- 
tion. Our language, our manners, our institutions, 
our political position, through ten centures, have been 
undergoing a continual and important change; yet 
during this long period our popular mythology, deeply 
imprinted in the minds of the peasantry, has remained 
the same, and, where it has not been driven away by 
schoolmasters and steam-engines, it still exists unal- 
tered. It has not only existed during this period, but 
it has from time to time stepped forth from its obscu- 
rity and exerted a powerful influence on the world 
around, First, it was received or retained unwit- 
tingly by the Christian missionaries and converts, and 
created in their hands a race of beings, designated by 
the name of demons, which never existed in the pure 
Christian creed. Afterwards its influence was felt 
by philosophy, and it had no little share in the strange 
vagaries of alebyauy and magic. Next, it appeared 
in a more terrible form than all; singularly enough, 
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| as our forefathers became more enlightened, the popu- 
| lar superstitions seized more forcibly than ever upon 
| their minds ; and the destruction of many thousands 
|of persons in the space of a few years for the ima- 
| ginary erime of witchcraft will bear a permanent and 
| substantial testimony to what superstition can do. 
| The Puritans, who succeeded the Papists, were by 
| no means less superstitious than their predecessors— 
| their devils were but a repetition of those of the 
| monks of earlier times. The popular notion of devils 
and their works, as it now exists, decidedly owes its 
| origin to the old mixture of popular mythology with 
| Christianity—to it we must attribute the ladicrous 
| character which has so often in popular stories been 
| given to the demons, their stupidity, and their sim- 
| plicity. To such devils as these do we owe devil’s 

bridges, and devil’s arrows, and devil’s holes, and 

devil’s dykes, and the like, which are continually 
| met with in the wilder and more mountainous parts 
|of our island. To these devils, too, we owe haunted 
houses and haunted castles—they delight in throwing 

about the chairs and the crockery-ware. Such, also, 
}are the devils who still sometimes make their ap- 
| pearance among the Welsh peasantry, and of whom 
| they tell a multiplicity of tales. 

Of these tales we will give the following as a spe- 
cimen—it is one that we have ourselves heard told in 
the Welsh marches,—it is the story of Morgan Jones 
and the Devil. ‘Those who would have another may 
look into any Welsh guide for that of the Devil’s 
Bridge in Carmarthenshire. Doubtless the Devil’s 
Hole in the Peak had a similar legend connected with 
it, whose original may also have had some connexion 
with the elf-story told by Gervase of Tilbury as 
having occurred at this spot. But Jet us return to 
our story. Some twenty years ago, when in retired 
parts of the country the communication between one 
place and another was much slower and less frequent 
than it is now, there was a great deal of horse-steal- 
ing carried on in the English counties on the borders 
of Wales. Those counties were and are very full 
of pretty little towns and villages, in one or another 
of which there were fairs for the sale of live stock 
almost every day of the year, and it was easy to steal 
a horse from one parish, and carry it away and sell 
it at some one of these fairs, almost before the right- 
ful owner knew that he had lost it. Well, it so hap- 
pened that about this time lived a lazy careless rol- 
licking sort of fellow, by name Morgan Jones, who 
contrived to make a living somehow or other, but how 
it was nobody well knew, though most people sus- 
pected that it was not the most honest livelihood a 
person might gain. In fact, everybody was sure that 
Morgan was deeply implicated in horse-stealing, and 
many a time had he been brought before the justice 
on suspicion, but do what they could nobody could 
find sufficient evidence to convict him. People won- 
dered and talked about it for a long time, until at last 
they came to the natural conclusion, namely, that 
Morgan Jones must have dealings with the evil one. 

Now it once chanced that Morgan and some of his 
chosen cronies were making themselves jolly over 
sundry pots of ale and pipes of tobacco, at a round 
white deal table, in the clean parlour of a very neat 
little alehouse, as all village alehouses are in that 
part of the country. And they began to get very 








happy and comfortable together, and were telling one 
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another their adventures, till at last one spoke plainly 
out, and told Morgan Jones that it was commonly 
reported he had to do with the Devil. 

* Why, yes,” answered Morgan, “ there’s some 
truth in that same, sure enough; I used to meet with 


seen him these two months.” 


* Ay!’’ exclaimed each of the party, “* how’s that, | 
had a higher interest than its mere beanty of execu- 


Morgan ?” 

“ Why, then, be quiet, and I'll tell ye it all.” | 
And thereupon Morgan emptied his pot, and had it 
filled again, and took a pulf of his pipe, and began | 
his story. 

** Well then,”’ says he, “ you must know that I had 
not seen his honour for a long time, and it was about | 
two months ago from this that I went one evening | 
along the brook shooting wild-fowl, and as I was/| 
going whistling along, whom should I spy coming) 
up but the Devil himself? But you must know he) 
was dressed mighty fine, like any grand gentleman, | 
though I knew the old one well by the bit of his tail 
which hung out at the bottom: of his trousers. Well, 
he came up, and says he, * Morgan, how are ye!’ and 
says I, touching my hat, * pretty well, your honour, 
I thank ye.’ And then says he, * Morgan, what are 
ye looking a’ter, and what's that long thing ye're 
carrying with ye?’ And says I, * I’m only walking 
out by the brook this fine evening, and carrying my 
backy-pipe with me to smoke.’ Weil, you all know 
the old fellow is mighty fond of the backy; so says | 
he, * Morgen, let’s have a smoke, and I'll thank ye.’ 
And says I, ‘you're mighty welcome.’ So I gave 
him the gun, and he put the muzzle in his mouth to 
smoke, and thinks 1, ‘I have you, now, old boy,’ 
*eause you .see | wanted to quarrel with him; so I 
pulled the trigger, and off went the gun bang in his 
mouth. ‘Puff!’ says he, when he pulled it out of 
his mouth, and he stopped a minute to think about it, 
and says he, *D—d strong backy, Morgan!” Then 
he gave me the gun, and looked huffed, and walked 
off, and sure enough I’ve never seen him since. And 
that’s the way I got shut of the old gentleman, my 
boys!” 

Such is the ludicrous story of Morgan Jones, 
who had to do with a proper Welsh devil, without 
doubt. 

In conclusion, we have only to add, that we wish 
heartily some one well qualified for the task would 
give us a good work on the popular mythology of 
England, and we wish still more that those who have 
it in their power would collect the popular legends 
and the traces of the popular creed as they still exist 
amongst our peasantry. In Germany, the reprint of 
the adventures of Friar Rush is but one book amongst 
a thousand which have appeared upon their popular 
superstitions—much has been done also in Sweden, 
in Denmark, and almost every where except in Eng- 
land, where we have scarcely anything on a subject 
which is so really interesting. 


From the Forget-me-Not. 
THE SORCERESS. 


The picture-gallery of the Duke of Modena is well 
known as one of the finest beyond the Alps. But in 
the private apartments of the palace are some per- 
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him now and then, but we fell out, and I have not| was rewarded better than the heroine of the tale, by 













| formances, which, whether to escape the eye of French 

pillage, or from the somewhat jealous spirit of Italian 
|connoisseurship, are kept almost sacredly from the 
| public eye. Circumstances gave me some opportuni- 
ties of penetrating those Bjuebeard chambers, and I 


the discovery of some of the most exquisite works of 
the native pencil. But among them was one which 


tion. The view of this picture lay under an ultra- 
prohibition, for it was enclosed in a solid bronze case, 
for which the key was to be sought through as long a 
file of court guardians, as if it had contained the jew- 
els of the crown. 

Italy is, like the Apostle’s characters of the Athe- 
nians, to speak in the gentlest terms, “ too supersti- 
tious ;” and the name which the picture has somehow 
or other obtained among the people, may account for 
the extreme reluctance with which it is shown. The 
“ Sorceress” is a formidable appellation in any land of 
the Continent. But in Italy, it involves fears and 
horrors, of which it would be equally dangerous to 
tempt the revival, or ridicule the folly. The original 
of the picture was unquestionably an extraordinary 
personage ; and it would be an herculean task to divest 
the multitude, or perhaps many of their superiors, even 
to this hour, of the impression that the fame and final 
success of this personage were connected with aids 
from sources, whose name startles human nature.— 
The picture, however, may yet be shown to strangers 
by the operation of that spell which acted in my own 
instance—that magic, at least as powerful as any that 
ever obeyed the calls of modern necromancy—that 
little glittering talisman, which, emerging from the 
Englishman's pocket, no sooner touches the foreigner’s 
hand, than he feels an instant impossibility of keeping 
any secret whatever; and, even before “ Open, Sessa- 
me !” can be pronounced, expands the inmost recesses 
of his household and his soul. 

The picture is certainly a very noble one. Italy 
scarcely supplies a more striking example of that 
power of portraiture which once made the Italian 
school pre-eminent in this admirable province of the 
art. The countenance lives. The character lives in 
the countenance. Without the slightest labour for 
effect, without contortion, without study of action, 
feature, or attitude; in short, without that profound 
and perilous determination to enrapture, which makes 
all French portraits the fac-simile of some figurante 
of the opera, or solemn hero of the Francais ; or that 
heavy homeliness which makes the majority of Eng- 
lish as tranquil as so many plaster-casts; a woman is 
before us, as we might have seen her in the pride of 
genius and beauty—with a slight touch of the austere, 
or perhaps rather the bold—but still the magnificent 
Italian, such as the land sometimes sends forth, to vin- 
dicate her fame for female loveliness, among the thou- 
sands and ten thousands of those harsh, stunted, abrupt, 
and burnt-up physiognomies with which Italy abounds, 
perhaps more ghan any other region of the earth—her 
neighbour, Africa, scarcely excepted. 

For some days after I had seen this chef-d'euvre, I 
was full of the topic, which happened to be a harm- 
less one, as it was wholly my own countrymen. 
But to obtain anything like elucidation on the subject, 
I soon found hopeless. Few had heard of it; fewer, 
of course, had seen it; and none, whatever their curi- 
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osity, could extract anything from the old Cicerone of| native state, and now enjoyed one of those quiet de- 


the palace, but that the whole affair was a prodigious 
secret—a matter of state, on which a whisper or a 
shrug might put all parties in the hands of the police. 


Unhappy news for him and all other Ciceroni, if a) 


shrug could endanger his liberty, for it is the only em- 
ployment of their shoulders through life! But let no 
man despair who loves state secrets in Italy. There 
is always to be found, even in the very crashing of 
those jaws with which the Austrian wolf or the Rus- 
sian bear masticates the infant speculations of the im- 
aginative of Europe, some panting champion of collo- 
quial confidence, some depository of the facts of the 
a some gay or grave interpreter of those 
ieroglyphics which are written on the tombs of the 
dead, or the dungeons of fettered cabinets; who is only 
longing to be disburthened of this tale, and who, over 
a cup of coffee, or a glass of Marachino, divulges his- 
tories, which, dropped into any ears but English, would 
consign the voluble communicant to touch his guitar 
in the cells of Laybach for life, or carry his hod and 
pick-axe in the fortifications of Odessa, until they are 
required to inhume his own luckless mortality. 

One evening, at a large party, in which an Italian 
marchioness, foolish encugh to emulate the most foolish 
of all our customs, crowded about a thousand well- 
dressed and unfortunate people into apartments, large 
and handsome, it is true, but still, on a hot Italian 
evening, giving the strongest conceivable reseznblance 
of the Black Hole at Caicutta; half carbonized with 
the heat, tired to death with abortive attempts to find 
or make conversation ; for which a conversazione is of 
all earthly contrivances the most incapable; and, if I 





pendencies on the sovereign, which in the continental 
courts give the dignity of office without the trouble of 
responsibility. 

I had pounced upon the right man at last. “These 
drawings,” said he, “the thousand deficiencies of which 
you have the kindness to overlook, are mine. They 
were the work of the winter when I returned frost- 
nipt from the Russian campaign. During six months 
of rheumatism and all other tortures, I amused myself 
with making a few sketches founded on all that I 
could learn of the mystery of the portrait. The mys- 
tery, I still call it, for the chief circumstances of the 
transaction were wrapt in silence, partly from the 
reigning family’s reluctance to have the matter talked 
of; partly from the wish of the principal herself that 
her elevation in society should not be attributed to 
means hazardous to her fame among the people; and 
partly from the public disturbances of a time in which 
the tate of Europe was in the balance, and in every 
country the great were beginning to dread the inroads 
of the mnititude.” 

The drawings were each illustrative of some pecu- 
liar period of the story of this singular personage. 
And as the general took them up successively, he ex- 
plained their purport, sometimes by simple reference 
to the events, sometimes by giving it in that species 
of half dramatic character and improvised dialogue 
which is an instinctive Italian talent, and which is at 
once so graphic and so novel to strangers. 


The first sketch was a fine broad representation of 
for principal church of Modena. An altar decorated 


for high mass stood in the centre. The scene wound 


must stoop to humbler matters—half-starved, for at | away in ranges of clustered pillars, behind one of which 
foreign soirees all the food is so strictly intellectual, | a figure was half seen, muffled ina cloak. The porch 


that a biscuit and a glass of lemonade is a piece of 
profusion, and even the “cup of cold water” rises 
into the rank of a genuine act of hospitality—I had 
worked my way out of the vortex of Counts and 
Countesses, with and without moustaches, into the 
only quiet corner of the huge hotel, a little dismantled 
room, from which I could just see the garden and par- 
tially catch the breeze. Bur I was not the only can- 
didate for solitude. I found already planted there an 
old officer of the court, who, after having paid his 
obeisances to the marchesa in the shape of being half 
suffocated, had fled for breath to the little cool cham- 
ber; and was now hanging out of the casement to 
seize on all the vitality that was to be extracted from 
the last lingering air of a sultry twilight. On the ta- 
ble lay a volume of drawings, sketched with consider- 
able force; but what struck me peculiarly in them 
was that they had the portrait of the “ Sorceress” pro- 
minent in all their groupes, and were evidently con- 
structed with some reference to her history. The old 
officer and I gradually fell into communication; and 
one of my inquiries was, whether the drawings were 
imaginary or authentic. | found my companion a man 
of taste and of the world; he had seen a good deal of 
that perilous service to which Napoleon compelled the 
Italian chivalry. Half-a-dozen orders and as many 
wounds reminded him and the world that he had done 
and suffered at Jena, Austerlitz, and Moscow. Re- 
turning in command of a division, satisfied with 
marches and massacres, a little stricken in years, and 


of the cathedral was filled with the mitred and robed 
clergy, receiving the Duke. 

“ This was the crisis of the prince and his people,” 
said my interpreter. “He had received undoubied 
information that Illuminatism, then prevalent in Ger- 
many, and revolutionary wherever it prevailed, was 
favoured by a powerful party in the Duchy. His was 
a gallant, intelligent, and honourable mind, and it is 
the serious fault of such minds oftener to despise 
obscure danger than to guard against it. He had, too, 
an additional obstacle, in his being somewhat of an 
Illumine himself. Ardent, certainiy, in most things, 
remarkably fond of the secrets of science, and perhaps, 
too, visionary in the pursuit of its imaginations, his 
was not the temper for times that dealt so much in the 
realities of rebellion. 1 knew him intimately, and 
once ventured to hint that, if he had lived in the age 
of the alchymists, he would have spent his days and 
nights in hunting for the philosopher's stone. ‘ And 
what nobler employment of days and nights could 
there be !’ was his answer, ‘ what higher honour than 
that of mastering the powers of nature, to become the 
wonder of the living generation, and the benefactor of 
all that are to follow !’ I was, of course, silent thence- 
forth. But the mystery, which in the hands of Sche- 
fer, and perhaps even of Weishaupt, was a harmless 
juggle, became a different and rather darker business 
when it fell into the hanfls of our Italian propagandists. 
Our national vanity perpetually reminds us that, as we 
tread the soil of empire, we are the natural inheritors 





perfectly saturated with the glory of feathers and 
aiguillettes, the general had hung up his banner in his 


of the universal sceptre. Our national ignorance for- 
gets that we are northern barbarians.” 
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Against this sweeping sentence I protested, and 
pronounced a sort of palliative, from the known cha- 
racter of Italian genius. But the general had made 
up his mind, 


“ You speak with the generosity of your great coun- | 


try,” said he. “ But rely upon it, that the true test of 


national greatness is the facility of winning and wear- | 
ing freedom. Let truth be told in all things. Tartar 


robbers, Greek runaways, Norman savages, a mixture 
of all strange populations—filtered through some 
slight strainers of traditional taste, a lovely climate, 
and the influence of classic memorials in every hill, 
valley, city, and shore—those were our parentage, and 


we keep the likeness in every feature, soul, and body, | 


at this moment. But to the portfolio.” 

He pomted out the figure of the assassin. “There,” 
said he, “ was one of our political regenerators. On 
this day, he had been placed in the church for the ex- 
press purpose of murder. The Prince had just reach- 
ed his seat, within a few feet of the assassin, when a 
form, dressed as a Dominican friar, passed him hastily, 
muttering some words, of which he could distinguish 
nothing in the general hum of the crowd but ‘ Be- 
ware!’ This warning was not enough to retard a man 
of courage from sitting down when he was tired. 
The Prince advanced to his seat, and remained there 
during the ceremony. At its close, a sudden tumult 
behind him was followed by a mortal cry, and the 
Count Santa Valle, one of the officers of his staff, fell 
dying at his feet. Of course the tumult was prodi- 
gious. Conjectures were as numerous as they were 
idle ; until the Count recovered his speech sufficiently 
to say that, in the act of throwing himself forward to 
save the Prince from a dagger which he saw drawn 
against him, he had received the deadly blow. Of the 
giver of the blow he could tell nothing, but from the 
fragment of a Dominican’s cowl, which he tore off as 
he fell. ‘The wound was truly described: it was dead- 
ly. The Count expired that night. Large rewards 
were offered for the discovery of the murderer. All 
the Dominican convents were searched, through a cir- 
cuit of miles, and all in vain; the only approach to 
discovery was made about ten days afterwards, when 
a dagger, wrapped in a paper, was thrown into the 
baleony of the Duke’s bedchamber. The paper con- 
tained these words: “ You seek for the hand that put 
Santa Valle to death. You seek in the Dominican 
convents. Seek in your own palace! He died justly. 
He died by this hand, and by this dagger.’ The letter 
and the dagger were alike inscribed, ‘Carmolini.’” 

The next subject was a beautiful sketch of the pa- 
lace gardens. ‘They were prepared for a magnificent 
fete. Orchestras with coloured lights, and the profuse 
ornaments of the Italian pageants, were seen planted 
at-various distances through the arbors. Fireworks 
were throwing rainbow lights on the flower-beds, the 
statues, and the fountains. In the remoter view, the 
palace was in its full pomp, brilliantly illuminated, and 
exhibiting, in the rich perspective of its marble and 
gilded saloons, a crowd of the native nobles, prome- 
nading, banqueting, and dancing. T'wo leading figures 
near the eye, were a female and a gallant masquer, in 
the dress of a minstrel; his Mite evidently just drop- 
ped on the ground, and his hand pointing to a pair of 
prancing horses in the shade of the grove. His ges- 
ture was one of the most ardent entreaty, and the ex- 
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| fallen off, that of the most glowing passion. The lady’s 


glance at the palace was much more that of fear of be- 
ing followed, than of reluctance to fly; and it might 
be easily conjectured that the gentle violence of the 
lover was fully seconded by the inclinations of the 
fair one. 

“ This,” said the general, “ depicts one of the most 
singular circumstances of the Prince’s history, and one 
of which | happened to be an eye-witness. The mar- 
fiages of sovereigns are, as we all know, seldom mat- 
ters of the heart. The politics of the Duchy had long 
pointed to an alliance with the house of Savoy. Ama- 
deus was powerful, rich, and held the keys ot the Alps 
in his hand. The Modenese, exposed on one side to 
Austria, and on the other to France, required a native 
protector. The negotiation began, was speedily 
brought to a conclusion, and the Princess, a showy, 
but stern-looking figure, was received with due ho- 
nours by the Court. Still all was not well. While 
the preparations were making for the nuptials, rumours 
were heard that neither party much cared if the other 
had gone on a voyage to the antipodes. It was even 
said, that the Duke had some uneasy recollections of 
a former flame, and that the Princess had made a still 
more distinct discovery of the state of her feelings, 
since her arrival. But matters of this kind must not 
be suffered to disturb marriages of state, and the pre- 
paratives were only urged on the faster. The bridal 
day at length came. All was pomp and gaiety. I 
was then a page in the Ducal service. Proud of my 
tirst aiguillettes and sword, | was just in the frame to 
look upon all the world with delight. Yet, even at 
the magnificent table to which the Prince led his fu- 
ture bride, I could see that all was not rapture. The 
open countenance of the Duke was clouded; the hand- 
some, yet rather Juno-like features of the Princess 
were almost cold. But those are no miracles within 
palace walls. All went on undisturbed, and the mar- 
riage was to be solemnized by the Papal nuncio at 
night. It was preceded by a masked ball. All the 
noble birth of the Duchy, with many of the Piedmon- 
tese visiters, made it brilliant. 

“ After dancing till I was weary even of the bril- 
liancy, I strolled into the garden, as now, to breathe a 
little longer. There, lounging on one of the seats, 
and half sinking into sleep from the drowsy sweetness 
of everything round me, I heard a voice of such re- 
markable elegance, accompanied by some instrument 
touched with equal taste, that I at first conceived it 
to be one of those fairy performances which haunt 
dreams. But a rustling through the branches behind 
me soon proved that I was still in the waking world ; 
and I heard, what was to me, in those days, a novelty, 
a regular declaration of love. Doubtful whether I 
ought to listen, I Jeft the spot, and soon after saw, 
rushing from the shade, a female, evidently in great 
disturbance, and as evidently glittering with jewels, 
though wrapped in a large cloak; she was followed 
by the minstrel, who, whether her perturbation were 
fear or love, contrived, after some further entreaty, to 
lead her where the horses stood, to induce her to mount 
one, and then to fly at full speed, over hill and dale, 
in the old romantic style. It was not within my 
vince to interfere, and, even if it had, all pared 0 
rapidly, and I was in such a mood of fancy, that I half 
regarded it as only a more pleasing scene of a drama. 





pression of his countenance, from which the mask had 





I was soon roused to a more active use of my senses 
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by the general tumult, which rolled on me from the room; where a strong gleam of the moon within 
palace. The Princess was no where to be found. | showed that it was night. 
She had retired from the dance to change her dress| “ The scene,” said the general, “ is partly true, and 
for the ceremony. From that moment no eye had | partly fanciful. The Casino exists, and I have sketch- 
seen her, unless it were mine. She had vanished.|ed the room from reality: the group existed too. 
But by what means, through the doors of a palace, | But | must acknowledge, that I was not admitted to 
crowded with attendants, guests, and guards, baffled | the honours of asitting. This was a memorable night, 
all conjecture. for on it depended the fate of Modena. If those men 
“ Within a week this wonder became more won-| liad succeeded in their object, rapine and republican- 
derful by a despatch from the Court of Savoy, an-| ism, and they are seldom far asunder, would have 
nouncing that the Princess had arrived, and to this in-| been masters of the state. A conspiracy of diseon- 
telligence adding the implacable indignation of the | tented nobles had Jong been formed in connexion with 
Court of Turin. The perplexity of the whole affair; France. They were all Illumines, and had adopted 
was certainly beyond mortal brains to fathom. The | the extraordinary notions of the German impostors on 
only fact of which there could be no doubt was, that | all matters of polities and religion ; in fact, the pistol 
the Princess had decamped with a lover, and that the and the dagger were to settle the difficulty om all sub- 
Duke had lost a bride. The Turinese version of the | jects, and Modena was to be the perfection of that 











story was, that the Duke, bent upon breaking off the 
negotiation, had actually involved the Princess in an 
afeire of which, harmless as it was, he had taken ad- 


theory, in which every virtue under heaven is to be 
obtained by a comprehensive cutting of throats and 
| purses, Several of the officers of the palace who had 


vantage to drive her away. The Modenese version rendered themselves obnoxious to the people had been 
was, that the Princess, having had a lover before she | led to join their party. But the death of Count Santa 
set foot in Modena, and determining to elope with him | Valle had awoke them to a particular sense of their 
to some remote corner of the Continent, had assented peril. But he had been deep in their designs. His 
to the match, merely with the idea of gaining her ob-| intimate connexion with the Prince gave them access 
ject and eloping with impunity. Decision, among | to all the private movements of the palace, and on the 
those conflicting authorities, was impossible. The | very day in which he fell, he was to have led them to 
sentimental complained, the politicians predicted a | the Duke’s apartment, and put his life into their hands. 
war, the people laughed, and the Duke sat in full | His unaccountable death checked the conspiracy for 
council three days, and despatched letters to all the |the time, But his possession of some of their princi- 
courts of Italy, exculpating his conduct. At the end | pal papers, on the other hand, again urged them to 
of another week, al] was more perplexed still. A | anticipate seizure by striking the blow. Execution 
letter was thrown into the Duke’s chamber, as the | was to be done on the evening of the Prince’s bridal. 
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dagger had been, to the following purport: ‘ The 
Princess of Savoy has found a lover and not a lover, 
has fled with a husband and not a husband, is a wife 
and not a wife. She will never return to Modena: 
signed by me, Carmolina.’ 

“ Nothing could exceed the Prioce’s surprise but 
his indignation. The next intelligence that came 
from Turin was, that the Princess had retired into a 
convent. This put an end to the threat of hostilities. 
But who was the lover who had lured an ambitious 
woman from a throne and rivalled a Duke! Carmo- 





The Duke was to be seized, and put to death without 
| noise ; the Princess, to prevent the hostility of the 
| Court of Turin, was to be placed on the throne; while 
a council of state, formed for the conspirators, was to 
hold the actual government. 

“The plan was capitally conceived, and nothing 
was wanting but the performance. As the night ad- 
vanced, the whole party were in arms, in the various 
characters of the masquerade. The Prince was closely 
watched; and in five minutes more he would have 
been either thrown into one of the wells of the gar- 





lini. And who, in all the names of wonder, was Car- 
molini ?” 

The third sketch was a Casino, showily fitted up, and 
yet with the look of a place which had been suddenly 
adapted for concealment. The gilded door was shut 
with a large iron bar. The silken curtain of the cen- 
tral window showed behind its crimson draperies a 
rude shutter, which seemed to have been placed, on 
the spur of the moment, to exclude all external eyes. 
On a table of the most superb mosaic a solitary lamp 
was burning, while four or five glittering candelabra 


dens, where no one would have dreamed of looking 
for him, or spirited away to the coast, and there sent 
to finish his career where no eye could follow. Sui- 
cide, lunacy, or any other pretext, would account for 
his disappearance, where contradiction was out of the 
question. And, in the mean time, the possession of 
power would quickly make men scrupulous of being 
sceptical upon the subject. 

“ That plan, too, failed. The sudden flight of the 
Princess, the instant breaking up of the masquerade, 
and, still more, the appearance of the Duke at the 








stood lightless in various corners of the apartment. 
The figures which tenanted the singular place were 
equally characteristic. ‘They were evidently Italians, 
and of the highest ranks of Italy; yet they were 
wrapped in rough cloaks, more suited for mariners or 
banditti; large hats were slouched over their fore- 
heads; and on the table lay, mingled with papers, two 
or three pistols and daggers, as if prepared either for 
combat or against a surprise. They were rising in 
evident alarm, and all eyes were anxiously turned on 
a figure fantastically equipped, which was advancing 


head of the palace-guard setting off to scour the 
country for the fugitives, put a summary end to the 
project for the hour. 

“On this night it was to be renewed. Despatches 
from the various affiliated provinces of the peninsula 
had been received, reproaching the Modenese with 
tardiness, and insisting that they should instantly pro- 
ceed to action. Measures had been diligently taken 
to ensure success. The palace was again to be the 
first object. A thousand banditti, disguised as pea- 
sants, were to be at the gates of the city by midnight. 





from the door of a recess in the remoter part of the 
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The guard were to be attacked, and, when all resist- 
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ance in the city was at an end, the palace was to be |termined to disregard all interruption. ‘ But now the 


entered, set on fire, and the new constitution of Italian | 
liberty and eternal republics proclaimed. 

“ The tolling of the bell at midnight from the mo- 
nastery of the Santa Cruce was to be the signal. All 
promised success. ‘T'he conspirators had assembled in 
foree. An officer of the palace had just reported that 
the Duke was about to retire to rest; that the guards 
had been set for the night; and that, from the particu- 
lar care used in selecting them, all were sworn friends 
of the cause. ‘The only point still incomplete was the 
arrival of the banditti, whose delay had begun to make 
some of the boldest hearts of the party palpitate rather 
anxiously. It was at length resolved to send one of 
the leaders, Count Salvandi, to expedite this essential 
movement. 

“The Count, however, had scarcely reached the | 
door, when, from the recess, which had probably been 
unknown to them all, the captain of the banditti ab- 
ruptly made his appearance. He wore the dress of a 
Sclavonian gipsy, and seemed advanced in life, and 
singularly repulsive in his aspect. The whole assem- 
bly rose in surprise, and swords and daggers were laid 
hold of. But the gipsy advanced fearlessly towards 
them, and glancing at their preparations, asked them, 
with a contemptuous laugh, ‘of what they were afraid.’ 
The words and the tone were equally new to the 
haughty nobles, and the word * Afraid!’ was repeated 
on all sides in the most varied sounds of scorn. 

“ But the Zingaro was not to be thus bafiled of his 
rough jest. ‘ Afraid !’ said he; ‘ yes, and atraid of me! 
Ha ha !—Gallant conspirators you are !—fine uprooters 
of governments !—showy rebels, if you tremble before 
a single Zingaro!” 

“The general indignation now grew so strong that 
pistols were cocked, and many a brace of balls was 
ready to be sent through his brains, to teach manners | 
to this fierce ally. But the Count Salvandi pointed 
out, in a few rapid words, the hazard to the cause, in 
the extinction of one of its essential aids: and the pis- 
tols were restored to the folds of the cloaks from which 
they came. 

“The bandit looked on at this operation, with folded 
arms and a glance of the most arrogant defiance from 
under a pair of barbaric brows. When all was quiet, 
he burst out once more into a loud Jaugh. ‘Ha ha! 
Cavaliers,’ he exclaimed, * waste none of your powder 
on me. You will soon have enough to do with it— 
fighting for your own lives, or saving yourselves from 
the scaffold, by adding lead to lead in your skulls 
already.’ 


“ All gazed on the speaker with astonishment. His 
insolence was so utterly unexpected and inconceiva- 
ble, that for the time the whole circle seemed para- 
lyzed. 

“ At this moment, the bell of the Santa Cruce began 
to toll midnight, and the signal recalled the angry as- 
sembly to a sense of their situation. ‘ Cavaliers,” said 
Salvandi, ‘the captain has a hasty tongue. But we 
must make allowance for friends. Matters may have 
chafed him on his way. The grand question to-night 


We 


is, how we are to compass the public liberty. 
may talk of etiquette to-morrow.’ 


“ «To-morrow !" murmared the bandit, in a voice 
that sounded like a voice from the sepulchre. 


“* Ay, to-morrow,’ added Salvandi, appearing de- 








time is short.’ 

“* Ay the time és short!’ murmured the bandit with 
the same hollowness of tone. 

“* And, therefore, gentlemen,’ pursued the anxious 
Count, * our first inquiry is, how many men the captain 
brings with him.’ 

“* A thousand,’ quickly exclaimed the Zingaro: ‘are 
they not the number! Enough to carry a Duke to his 
grave—or a roomful of traitors to the scaffold !’ 

“The indignation now grew boundless. Cries of 
* Treason !—seize him! down with him!’ rose on all 
sides. The Zingaro stood, with his arms folded, his 
hat stricken down deeper on his brow, and his whole 
attitade expressing secure defiance. 

“* Traitor!’ he at length said. ‘ Fools, have you 
had the sense to ask me for any proof that | was not 
the thing you call me! Here! and, if your eyes are 
not blinded by terror, see my credentials.’ 

“ He took a succession of papers from his bosom, 
and threw them one by one on the floor. ‘ Here is 
the count Salvandi’s own letter to the committee of 
Pavia. Here is the answer. Here is the compact 
signed by the Secret Council of Florence. Here is 
the despatch of the Liberatori of Parma. Here twenty 
others. And now that you have shown yourselves 
fools, I wait only till you show yourselves poltroons !” 

“The circle shrank from around him, as a madman. 
But one, more wily than the rest, had stolen behind 
with a dagger. The band was already raised, to put 
an end to this arrogant defier of nobility, when the 
Zingaro, coolly turning round, drew his hand from his 
cloak, and fired a pistol full in the face of his intended 
assassin. ‘The ball took full effect, and he fell writh- 
ing on the ground. ‘ Zerobin Arcaldi,’ said the Zin- 
garo, as he gazed on his hideous contortions, ‘ thou 
diest, and diest justly? Living a villain, thou meetest 
a villain’s end !—He is gone!’ 

“ The Zingaro then turned to the conspirators, who 
al] stood awed by this sudden act of vengeance. ‘Ca- 
valiers,’ said he, ‘I promised you a thousand men. I 
ean bring you ten times the number. But business 
must be done like men of the world. What is to be 
my recompence! As he spoke the words, he looked 
round the circle, who, bold as they were, were hushed 
into silence. ‘I repeat my question,’ said the Zingaro, 
in a still more authoritative voice. ‘Count Salvandi, 
I demand it of you, as the head of this desperate trea- 
son.’ The emphatic manner in which he pronounced 
the last word threw even the frigid ferocity of the 
chief off its guard. 

“ « Bandit,’ was the angry answer, ‘ you shall have 
your hire—the thousand zechins for yourself, the 
thonsand for your followers.’ 

“The Zingaro’s face assumed a still more con- 
temptuous expression. ‘So, Signori,’ he exclaimed, 
‘this, then, is your justice. Two thousand zechins! 
about half what any one of you would throw away on 
the canzone of a singer; not the tenth part of your 
opera-dancers’ establishment; nor the hundredth part 
of what every man of you has long since flung away 
at the hazard-table. Mille Diavoli! is thisall’ He 
stamped his iron sandal on the ground. ‘ Now, hear 
me, my fellow-conspirators. Hear me, my brethren in 
iniquity. This is not an affair of gold or jewels, it is 
an affair of men’s lives. This hour settles the point, 
whether you shall gain all you desire, or whether you 
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shall be in the hands of the Duke’s guards, to be by 
them transmitted to the public executioner. And this 
depends on me, and yet to me you talk of a thousand 
zechins, and bargain like a beggarly merchant. Now 
hear me. I demand a hundred thousand ; on the spot, 
too; you may not live to pay me to-morrow. I de- 
mand the last coin on your persons; I demand every 
man’s credit on his banker. Make it up as you will, 
the money must be paid down this moment, or you 
must be undone.’ 

“ Never were consternation and rage stronger in 
the countenances of men. They with one voice re- 
fused. ‘Remember,’ was the Zingaro’s single answer 
to wrath and remonstrance alike, ‘it is the price of 
your lives,’ 

“At length, Salvandi, taking some of them aside, 
appeased the tumult. The means by which this was 
accomplished transpired in the whisper: ‘Pay him, 
and—poniard him.’ The Zingaro gave no sign of its 
having reached his ear, but by a haughty smile and 
his ordering the circle, instead of putting their purses 
into his hand, to throw them in a heap on the table. 
‘The money was then counted out; the conspirators 
had made unusually large preparation, from the neces- 
sities to which the night of enterprise might expose 
them. The sum amounted to thirty thousand zechins. 
The remainder was made up, after much cavilling, by 
orders on the bankers of Modena. 

“ * Now,’ said Salvandi, ‘captain, your part of the 
business begins. We must delay no longer. Our 
friends in the palace will be impatient." He took ont 
a plan of the city. ‘ Here,’ said he, pointing to one of 
the avenues to the gardens, * your men, to the number 
of at least a hundred and fifty, will move in all possi- 
ble silence, and wait till a rocket is thrown up from 
the roof of the Count Palliagini’s hotel. ‘Three hun- 
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| fiery glances round him, showed how the title stung. 
‘ The night wears,’ said Salvandi, furiously. 

“* What monk have we got among us!" cried Count 
| Patrizzio, a tall and broad-built Hercules, who evi- 
‘dently longed to crush the taunter. 

' “*A spy!’ exclaimed the Marchese Morini, the 
proudest noble of the state. ’ 

“ «Conspirators,’ said the Zingaro, ‘ listentome. | 
may be stabbed. No man can resist numbers. But 
this I tell you, that if I do not return to my men within 
one quarter of an hour after midnight, | have given 
them strict orders, instead of moving on the palazzo, 
to surround this house, and send their daggers into the 
bosom of every man they find here. It wants but five 
minutes to the time. So, you see, all violence would 
be only to prepare a sudden death for you to might, 
and a gibbet for your bones to-morrow.’ 

“+ Your terms, your terms, then!’ was the general 
outcry. And, * May the blackest of the fiends take 
the hour when we had any thing to do with you!’ was 
the half-muttered malediction of the indignant Sal- 
vandi. 

“ «My terms, then,’ said the Zingaro, with a calm- 
ness which strongly contrasted with the feverish looks 
and nervous gestures of the impatient crowd, ‘are 
these. My noble friends, of course, you cannot sup- 
pose that, after having led the way in achieving the 
deliverance of the country. | intend to retire into the 
mountains again. By no means. I mean to settle 
among you. Let others desert the commonwea!th. I 
honour liberty too much not to enjoy, like other patriots, 
what I get by it. But, to settle without house or lands, 
wife or equipage, is out of the question.’ Turning to 
the herculean Count, who stood open-mouthed listen- 
ing to him, * You, Count Patrizzio, have a handsome 
sister. She must be my wife. I shall take her with 














dred more will seize the grand gate of the palace. A 
hundred, with faggots and torclies ready for lighting, 
will follow at the distance of fifty yards in their rear, 
waiting until the palace is in complete possession, and | 
the Duke seized or put to death. The conflagration 
then will ‘ 

“ * Hold,’ said the Zingaro, sternly, and placing his | 
hand upon the plan as it lay on the table. ‘ We) 
must have some more words on the subject. My mo- 
ney was to be earned by attacking the guards at the 
gates. But, cavaliers, you have added to the task, and 
-_ must in conscience pay in proportion. We, who 
ive by the sword, cannot afford to lower our terms.’ 

“A general ery of surprise again rose from the irri- 
tated nobles. But the firm gesture of the bandit never 
changed. ‘Fools,’ said he, ‘leave these matters to 
men who understand them. Do you think I want more 
of your money! Make yourselves easy on that point. 
But, here is a prince to be murdered, a palace set on 
fire, a whole city to be attacked, robbed, and butcher- 
ed: in fact, a complete revolution to be effected. Now, 
in common honesty, do you think any man can afford 
to be a patriot on such beggarly terms One hundred 
thousand zechins! Why, they would not pay for a 
month's cigars of my troop.—Silence,’ said he, observ- 
ing an attempt to rush upon him. ‘The first man, the 
first ten men, who raise a sword's point against me, 
die by this hand! Ask the Count Zerobin, there—if 
he will condescend to answer such a troop of opera- 
dancers!’ 

“A universal gnashing of teeth, and darting of 











double the dowery that falls to her by inheritance.’ 
The Hercules was so astonished that he could only 
clench his hands, and try to utter an oath of scorn. 

“ * You, Marchese Morini,’ said the Zingaro, turn- 


ing carelessly from the thunder-struck clown, * have 


the Casino della Rosa, on the top of the prettiest rising 
ground within view from the city. It 1s small for my 
household, but it will answer the purpose for the pre- 
sent. The Casino you must make over tome. But 
an unfurnished Casino would, of course, be worth 
nothing to a man of taste. You, Duca de Testa 
Grande,’ said he, laying his hand on the shoulder of 
a little, stiff noble, who darted from him at the touch, 
as if it had been the fang of a serpent, ‘ you must sup- 
ply that deficiency. Your picture-gallery is able to 
spare quite as many chefs d’euvre as are necessary to 
line the walls of the Casino. You must give me an 
order on the spot to the custode of your collection. [ 
sha]! not require more than fifty.’ 

“ The Duca was, like his brethren, dumb with ab- 
solute wonder. But the Barone Jeronimo Caraffa, 
notorious as a successful gamester, and, as such, ac- 
customed to scenes of bold extortion, roared with 


‘laughter, and bade the bandit ask for the Duca’s fa- 


mous Hungarian stud, which he had just purchased of 
one of the Archdukes, the Viceroy of Milan. 

“ * Signor Barone,’ said the Zingaro, fixing a gaze 
of supreme scorn on him, ‘one can ask nothing from a 
bravo but his dagger, or from a sharper but his loaded 
dice. I have no use for either, therefore I have de- 
manded nothing from you.’ 
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“The Barone’s hand was instantly thrust into his 
pocket, where a pistol was heard cocking. The Zin- 
garo’s quick ear caught the sound. He was unmoved. 
* Keep that folly for children,’ said he, with a sudden 
spurn of the heel, which, striking the pistol, made it 
go off, setting the Barone’s embroidered skirts on fire, 
and sending the ball through his foot into the floor. 
All this was transacted with such rapidity, that inter- 
ruption could scarcely be offered. There was some- 
thing, too, of a fierce humour, a lofty impudence, 
mingled with the scene, that, big as it was with the 
general fate, caught the native taste of the Italian for 
extravagance of all kinds, 

“ At length, Salvandi, laying his watch glittering 
with diamonds on the table, said, with a sneer, ‘ Sig- 
nor Capitano, you have yet asked nothing from me. | 
suppose I must pay my share to the prolession of the 
road, like the rest. It now wants just two minutes of 
the quarter. The watch is at your service.’ 

“*Signor,” was the cool reply, ‘ that watch may 
serve you still. It is convenient to count the hours 
between arrest and execution. Hush! no threatening 
looks for me. Cavaliers, do you severally accede to 
my reasonable requests !” } . 

“The ill-suppressed wrath of all now rose into 
rage. They argued, reviled, swore. Still the demand 
was reiterated under threat of giving up the whole 
plot to the Duke. At length, Salvandi, by remon- 
strating with them on the tolly of refusing personal 
sacrifices, when a few hours might place them in un- 
limited power, partly persuaded, partly forced, them to 
comply. With bitter indignation they severally signed 
their names to the donations required by the imperious 
Zingaro. When all was complete, putting the papers 
in the breast of his robe, he said to Salvandi: ‘ Count, 
I have yet made no demand on you. But, to show 
you that this was not out of any disrespect to the chief 
of this gallant band, I only require that you give me, 
on the spot, the list in your possession of the names of 
all who have joined you in this city, of your associates 
in the provinees, and of the arms and other munitions 
of war provided for the breaking out of the general 
insurrection.’ 

*Salvandi himself was now wild with fury. He 
sprang backward, and gazed upon the Zingaro, as the 
tiger glares before he falls on his victim. ‘ Villain! 
traitor ! spy! who and what are you ” were the only 
words that he could utter. They were echoed round 
the room. 

**Carmolini!’ was the answer. 
well known and terrible. 

“*Crush him, stab him, trample him! he must not 
escape alive !’ were the universal yell. The Zingaro 
made a single step to the wall, and drew out a pistol. 
*‘ Remember,’ said he,‘ if Carmolini dies, he dies not 
unrevenged.’ 

“*Shoot him! poniard him!’ was again the cry. 
The uproar grew wilder and wilder still. The whole 
crowd rushed on the solttary bandit. In this extremity, 
he gave a glance round, and fired the pistol ; yet not 
in the faee of the conspirators, but at what seemed 
the solid wall. At the moment, a smoke arose ; a low, 
hissing noise was heard ; the ground shook under their 

feet; and, with a burst of flame, the wall rent, heaved, 
and fel] in huge fragments into the garden of the 
mansion. When the smoke had partially cleared away, 
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saw above them the moon and the sky; but before 
them, a regiment of the Duke’s guards drawn up, who, 
| rushing into the room, seized and disarmed them one 
by one, before either escape or resistance could be 
attempted. All were conveyed to the dungeon. What 
became of the Zingare was unknown. Whether he 
fell by the point of some dagger in the tumult, was 
blown up by the explosion, or went downwards, to 
that place where Italian imagination sends everything 
of which it happens to disapprove, seems to have fur- 
nished an unwearied topic for the idle and ingenious 
of the classic peninsula.” 

| Half a dozen sketches, chiefly incomplete, and va- 
/rying in all shapes and shades of time and place, still 
lay between the General and myself. “ These,” said 
he, “are the records of some very curious circum- 
stances at that troubled period. But, that we, too, 
may not be taken for conspirators, at least against the 
hospitalities of the palazzo, | shall spare you them all 
but this—it is the last.” 

The sketch exhibited a saloon fitted up in the most 
exquisite style of Italian luxury; busts, pictures, an- 
tiques, embroidered draperies, a superb harp; an or- 
gan, of which the fabric seemed entirely gold and 
ivory; guitars and lutes richly inlayed; in short, all 
the magic of wealth, lavishing all its powers on the 
equipment of this more than princely saloon. At the 
remoter end, a broad purple curtain hung. 

“ What see you there!” said the General. 

“The bower of Alcina,” said I, “ or the boudoir of 
a Déesse de I’ Opera?” 

“ Why, I must acknowledge,” was the reply, with 
a grave smile, “ that pirouettes and coupés are some- 
times paid rather high, and that many a fieldmarshal 
might envy the exchequer of a prosperous Ballerina. 
But for onee you have been deceived. This was the 





cavern of a sibyl, the den of a modern witch of Endor ; 
the cell of a sorceress of the eighteenth century—no 
solemn, scowling, subterranean hovel, as magic used 
to demand ; but such an apartment as a Parisian sou- 
brette living on the purse of an Italian principality 
need not be ashamed of. But to explain. 

“The detection of the conspiracy had left all Mo- 
dena in the vapours; and nothing was talked of for a 
month, but chains, dungeons, and the galleys. Yet 
even the vapours will grow tiresome, and nothing was 
ever felt more a relief, than the announcement that 
‘The most wonderful of all possible wonders, the Sig- 
nora Scaramanta Escaramanti, was arrived, to take up 
her abode for a few hours or days in our capital, and 
Jead all the world into all the mysteries of fortune.’ 
The credulous and the idle, of course, flocked to her 
shrine at once. But, within a short time, even the 
sceptical began to think that there was something ex- 
traordinary in the case. Certainly the Signora was 
no vulgar charlatan. In the first place, instead of the 
squalid obseurity in which those people generally 
make a point of living, she appeared to court publicity, 
drove on the Corso in a most splendid equipage, lived 
in a suite of apartments such as you see in this draw- 
ing, and lavished her money, however she got it, like 
a Sultana.” 

* But what,” said I, “ was her science? She was, 
I presume a very model of divination—the empress of 
cups and balls.” 

“ Perfectly astonishing,” was the reply. “ Like all 





and the conspirators could recover their senses, they 





dealers in the art of settling the fates, she, of course, 
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pretended to have every body’s secret at her mercy, 
to know everything and every body. But she cer- 


tainly had some means of knowledge extremely puz- 


zling to those who thought themselves among the 
wise in court affairs. Iam not, I believe, peculiarly 
disposed to be credulous: but I certainly heard some 
matters from from her which I thought totally un- 
known to any living being but myself. So much so, 
that there were actually times when, on returning 
from her displays, | began to consider whether there 
might not be some secrets of nature, or even some 
means of intercourse with things above or beneath the 
world, which had escaped our philosophers.” 

“ The question is not quite settled yet,” I observed. 
“ But, I presume, the enchantress had the candour to 
take the senses first by surprise, and then bewilder 
the understanding. The gipsies owe half their power 
to a pair of black eyes.” 

“ Not exactly,” said the old man. “I was once, I 
suppose, as likely to be fooled by looks and lips as any 
idler about this land of ours. But her beauty, though 
I think I never saw its superior, had in it something 
too much of the preternatural for my taste. It was 
exquisite, and yet scarcely human. In its moments 
of softness, it was that of a syren; in its sterner as- 
pects, that of a sorceress. There was a brilliant sub- 
tlety about it at one time, and a mysterious wildness 
at another, that, to me, shook all the down from Cupid’s 
wings. 

“ At length, the Duke himself was tempted to fol- 
low the general course, and see the wonder. I liad 
the honour to be on his staff, and I alone attended him 
on the occasion. One or two appointments for the 
purpose had been made, but they were postponed ; the 
Signora being indisposed, or requiring to consult her 
star, or any one of the hundred reasons which the sex, 
in all cases, are entitled to have at their mercy. But, 
after a week, during which all access was denied to 
the world, and the Signora was completely invisible, 
she condescended to intimate her pleasure to receive 
the Prince. We went, were ushered into the saloon, 
which you see, and there left rather longer than was 
consistent with etiquette, to think upon the future. 
But at last, music was heard ; the curtain which hangs 
across the end of the apartment slowly rose, as in the 
opera; and I prepared for some showy tour de scéne, 
with the fair necromancer waving a wand, and calling 
up her imps in caps and feathers. Quite the contrary. 
All was haze and confusion at first; but, when the 
light grew clearer, we saw through an avenue of oaks 
and chestnuts, a simple landscape, by the rising sun. 
A cottage was at a distance, and two figures came 
forward, one wrapped in a horseman’s cloak, the other | 
a beautiful girl, hat in hand, and evidently anxious to 
avoid being seen. It was equally evident that she 
was solicited by a lover to leave her home with him. 
The girl resisted, but the solicitation was ardent ; and, 
coming forward, they both knelt on the ground, and | 
prodged their faith to each other in the sight of heaven. 

he face of the female was turned towards me for a 


moment, and I had some idea of having seen it before ; 
but it was so soft, so fresh, and so joyous, that I cer- 
tainly could not task my recollection with having seen 
it in the city of Modena. 

“* And what said the Duke to the phantasmagoria !" 
was my question. 
understood 





‘ The virtue of silence is perfectly 
among us here,’ answered my cicerone ; 
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|*and his Highness exercised it remarkably on the oc- 
easion. He did not utter a syllable. But, if counte- 
‘nance is anything, he certainly did not regard it with- 
out interest, And when that beautiful peasant came 
forward, with that step as light as air, and that lovely 
face looking like a picture of hope in the first feeling 
of delight,.1 thought he gave a start, and even a sigh. 
| The scene sank into clouds, and another followed. 
The sounds of an anthem preceded it. The clouds 
rose, and behold, the Cathedral. There were the 
Duke and his guards, the monks, the high mass, the 
whole ceremony to the life. ‘There, too, was the Do- 
minican, and there fell Santa Valle. ‘Ihat catastro- 
phe must evidently have been transacted in the pre- 
sence of the personage, perhaps by the hand, that now 
displayed it with such fearful accuracy. * What think 
you of this whispered the Duke to me. ‘ Astonish- 
ing !’ was my only answer. ‘It must be looked to,’ 
said the Prince; ‘Santa Valle’s murder cannot be 
passed over. He died in the cause of loyalty.” ‘He 
died in the cause of treason,’ was echoed in a voice 
that seemed to come from under our feet. ‘ Sorceress,’ 
said the Prince, greatly moved, ‘that must be false. 
But name his assassin, and you shal] have a thousand 
crowns at the instant of his discovery.’ ‘* Now then 
| be it,’ said the voice. Before it died away, a small 
table with pen and paper rose from the floor, and the 
Prince wrote the order on his treasurer. The table 
sank suddenly with it. ‘ Listen,’ said the voice. 
‘Santa Valle had pledged himself to poniard his so- 
vereign. He was the agent of conspirators. His se- 
cret was known. He was watched. At the moment 
when he would have done the deed, vengeance was 
by his side: he fell. Carmolini’s was the hand, and 
it saved the principality. Take the proof!’ A hand 
descended from above our heads, and dropped down a 
letter. It was the Count’s promise to commit the as- 
lsassination! ‘Is this the work of human powers!’ 
was the Prince’s cry, as he perused the fatally con- 
| vincing document. 

“ The cloud again filled the scene, and, on its pass- 
| ing away, a view of the palace gardens opened before 
jus. They were exactly as I had seen them on the 
night of the Prince’s disappointed marriage. There, 
too, was repeated the curious incident which I had 
happened to witness, the meeting, the entreaty, and, 
finally, the flight of the Princess and her minstrel ad- 
lventurer. The Prince looked on with curiosity, but 
with the natural chagrin of a sovereign who has been 
| jilted and, on his wedding-day, too. But, trying to put 
| the best face on the matter, he said, hali-laughingly, 
‘Well, Sibyl, since I see you deal in love affairs, do 

me the honour to say who it was that supplanted me!’ 
A light voice replied ‘Carmolini.”. *‘ What!’ said the 
Prince, ‘is that knave every where! Yet he must 
have succeeded by treachery.’ The voice was heard 
again, but it had lost its lightness. ‘No: he succeed- 
ed, to prevent treachery. A false lord was saved from 
an inconstant bride. A Prince was rescued from a 
sense of injustice that would have embittered a throne.’ 
—The true chord was evidently struck. I was still 
ignorant of the cause, but the effect was clear. The 
Prince asked no more questions of the Sibyl. 

“T was now prepared for anything,” said the Gene- 
ral ; “and, if the magician had proposed to show me 
the regions of the moon, or the centre of the earth, I 
should have waited the fulfilment in perfect faith. I 
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still expected some reference to the affair of the con-| fair 
spirators, of which little more had then transpired | racy. 
than that it was an extraordinary display of daring and | Duke’s arm to draw him away. 
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ician was an instrument of some new conspi- 
half drew my sword, and laid hold of the 
He was immoveable. 


defiance on the part of one of the assemblage, and that At length, a slight glimmer stole on the darkness. 


they had been baffled chiefly by that strange indivi- 
dual. I took it for granted that the Signora could 
give a complete insight into this mysterious transac- 
tion, merely from her seeming to have the command 
of every secret of Europe. The Duke had evidently 
come to the same conclusion, for | heard him utter the 
name of Salvandi. Scarcely had the word been thus 
involuntarily pronounced, when, as if by a speli, the 
chamber of the meeting was before us. All| the de- 
tails were perfect, as | had seen them on the day of 
the arrest. We then saw the whole process of the 
dispute, the purchase, the quarrel, and the discovery, 
gone through, and with such remarkable distinctness, 
that I was fully convinced of its being the true ver- 
sion. The Prince’s feelings were wrought upon so 
strongly by the showy gallantry of the Zingaro, that, 
while the mimic explosion was scarcely cleared away, 
he repeatedly demanded of the Signora what had be- 
come of the captain. ‘* Had he perished in the explo- 
sion, or fallen in the conflict” * Neither,’ was the 
answer. ‘If he lives, then,’ said the Prince,‘and will 
return to his country, let him be told that his Prince 
is not insensible to the courage which saved the state 
from a rebellion. He shal] have a commission in my 
guards.’ ‘ He will never draw sword again,’ was the 
solemn reply. The Prince now urged the matter 
more strongly: no answer was returned. ‘ At least, 
let me know his name,’ he asked. A low voice pro- 
nounced, ‘ Carmolini.’ * What!’ he exclaimed, * Car- 
molini all, and every where! monk, minstrel, and 
Zingaro! thrice my preserver! I must see him.’ 
“+ It is impossible,’ was the reply. 





“The Prince, unaccustomed to non-compliance of | 


any kind, was indignant at the abruptness of the re- 
fusal, and would have issued his commands upon the 
spot. But I advised gentler counsels, and remarked 
to him that the necromancer who had done so much 
could probably do more; at least, to the extent of 
keeping her secret as long as she wished it. The 
Prinee’s nature was manly, and he felt his haste at 
once. * True,’ said he, ‘force is not in our compact. 
We came here only to see, and we have seen. But 
money may have its effect. Signora,’ said he, ad- 
dressing the invisible mistress of this extraordinary 
display, ‘name your demand for bringing before me 
this Carmolini.’ 

“ «It is beyond the power of the stars,’ said the 
voice. ‘He is past away for ever.’ 

“ The Prince’s determination seemed to be but the 
more fixed by this denial. ‘ Signora,’ said he, ‘I must 
not be trifled with; you know my power. We are 
alone. You have nothing to fear for the bandit, Zin- 
garo, conspirator, or whatever he may be. I give him 
a free pardon. But he must appear.’ 

“ «The Zingaro will never appear on earth again,’ 
said the voice. 

“The Prince, wound up to the height of feverish 
mterest, eagerly exclaimed, ‘ Sorceress! if he cannot 
appear in the body, | command you to summon him 
in the spirit.’ 

“* The saloon was instantly involved in darkness so 
total, that I began to have some alarms lest the Prince 
had been actually betrayed into danger, and lest the 








Sounds of a hymn, singularly sweet, but distant, came 
on the ear. The light increased, and what had seem- 
ed shadows shaped themselves into the pillars and 
arches of a cloister. A tomb was next visible, with a 
beautiful female figure in marble reclining on it. The 
letters of an inscription now began to grow clear, and 
I read aloud the name, Emilia Galotti. The Prince 
repeated it, with an intensity of gaze, and a remorse- 
ful bitterness of tone, that told me, the necromancer 
had fathomed some of the deepest seerets of his heart. 
He stood evidently attempting to give his feelings at- 
terance, but without the power to speak. It was now 
my time to interpose, and, agitated as I, too, was by 
the scene, I addressed the Signora to forbear a display 
which so painfully affected the Prince. ‘ Since it is 
his will,’ said I, * produce Carmolini, and be done.’ 
But even I was confounded by what followed. The 
tomb actually opened; and from it moved what, if I 
had ever dreamed of a shape of the future world, real- 
ized all my conceptions. A form, shadowy and so- 
lemn, yet apparently as light as air, advaneed from 
the tomb; a gleam of moonlight, from the stained 
casement of the cloister, threw a pale glory round the 
vision, and I gazed, | must confess, in awe, though 
without any painful sense of fear. The phantom ap- 
proached where we stood motionless. Its veil seemed 
to dissolve away, and I saw a face strongly resembling 
that of the lovely girl whom I had observed in the 
flight from the cottage. ‘ Carlo Rosalba,’ sighed the 
phantom. * Emilia Galotti!’ exclaimed the Prince ; 
and bounding across the slight enclosure that sepa- 
rated us from the scene, followed the retreating phan- 
tom a few headlong steps, and fell insensible. Then 
I saw the whole phenomenon revealed ; the phantom 
was turned into a living, breathing, lovely woman; 
weeping, upbraiding herself, rejoicing, forgiving, and 
happy. 

“That night closéd the long series of anxieties 
which had haunted the Duke with a sense of violated 
faith. Feelings of that order may not oceasion much 
uneasiness in the world in general, but his was an ho- 
nourable heart, however fettered by the habits of his 
condition. The story was never suffered to come for- 
mally before the country; for the marriage which took 
place soon after rendered al! inquiry a breach of eti- 
quette. But thus much could be ascertained—that 
the Duke, when under the care of his tutors at the 
college of Milan, had been captivated by the remark- 
able beauty of a peasant girl in the vicinity of the 
college. Known to her but by the assumed name of 
Rosalba, he had induced her to fly with him to a neigh- 
bouring church, where they were married. This 
transpired. His tutors were in alarm; Signor Rosal- 
ba was sent off at night under a guard to Modena; 
and Signora Galotti in the opposite direction, under a 
similar guard to a convent. It was said that she soon 
died there of a pestilential fever, which was making 
great ravages in the province. All further inquiry 
was unavailing. 

“But woman's love, perseverance, and genius, are 
not to be easily baffled; and the Signora Emilia wound 
her way out of her dungeon. Learning the rank of 
her lover, and loftily determining to make her value 




















felt before she claimed her rights, she watched over 
his safety in a time which was beginning to be anxious. 
Her zeal defied danger ; and, under the various cha- 
racters which she could incomparably assume, she | 
contrived to become acquainted with the most secret 
proceedings of our revolutionists. ‘The handsomest 
woman of Italy was transformed by love into the naine | 
of terror, Carmoliai ! 

“The picture which you have seen in the cabinet 
of the palazzo gives a strong likeness of this remark- 
able being in her more solemn mood. But the pencil 
was never made to do full justice to woman in her 
loveliness, and you lose, even in this fine pertormance, 
the true witchery of her beauty. Her design was 
bold ; but what is too daring for passion, and, of all 
passions, that of an Italian! The enterprise was dif- 
ficult, but when does woman calculate difficulty ! But 
the success was triumphant, and in this world of ours 
the end is everything. She triumphed, and Semira- 
mis or Cesar could do no more.” 

A flourish from the orchestra interrupted the narra- 
tive. “ Midnight,” said the General. “'The trumpets 
are announcing the opening of the supper-rooms. No| 
man can live on romance, and we must seize time by 
the wing, if we are to sup to-night. Andiamo.” 

CRESCEMBINI. 





From the Forget-me-not. 


THE FLOWER SPIRIT. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN, ESQ. 


AUTHOR OF “ THE BEAUTIES OF THE MIND,” 


When Earth was in its golden prime, 
Ere grief or gloom had marr’d its hue, 
And, Paradise, unknown to crime, 
Beneath the love of angels grew ; 
Each flower was then a spirit’s home, 
Each tree a living shrine of song; 
And, ah! that ever hearts could roam, 
Could quit for sin that seraph’s throng ! 


But, there the Spirit lingers yet, 
Though dimness o’er our vision fall; 
And, flowers, that scem with dew-drops wet, 
Weep angel-tears for human tbrall ; 
And sentiments and feelings move 
The soul, like oracles divine : 
All hearts that ever bowed to love, 
First found it by the Flower’s sweet shrine. 


A voiceless eloquence and power— 
Language that hath no life in sound— 

Still haunts, like Truth, the Spirit-flower, 
And hallows even Sorrow’s ground. 

The Wanderer gives it Memory’s tear, 
Whilst Home seems pictured on its leaf ; 

And hopes, and hearts, and voices dear, 
Come o’er him—beautiful, as brief. 


*Tis not the bloom—though wild or rare— 
It is the spirit-power within 

Which melts and moves our souls to share 
The Paradise we here might win. 

For Heaven itself around us lies, 
Not far, nor yet our reach beyond, 

And we are watched by angel eyes, 

With hope and faith still fond ! 





THE FLOWER SPIRIT.--THE YOUNG COTTAGERS. 


I will believe a Spirit dwells 

Within the flower !—least change of all 
That of the passed Immortals tells 

The glorious meeds before man’s fall !~ 
Yet, still !—though I may never see 

The mystic grace within it shine— 
Its essence is sublimity, 

Its feeling all divine ! 


THE USE OF FLOWERS. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 

The oak-tree und the cedar-tree, 
Without a flower at all, 


He might have made enough, cnough 
For every want of ours : 

For luxury, medicine, and toil, 
And yet have made no flowers. 


The ore within the mountain mine 
Requireth none to grow, 

Nor doth it need the lotus-flower 
To make the river flow. 


The clouds might give abundant rain, 
The nightly dews might fall, 

And the herb that keepeth life in man 
Might yet have drunk them all. 


Then, wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
All died in Rainbow-light; 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Upspringing day and night: 


Springing in valleys, green and low, 
And on the mountains high, 

And in the silent wilderness, 
Where no man passes by? 


Our outward life requires them not— 
Then wherefore have they birth? 
To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth ; 


To comfort man—to whisper hope, 
Whene’er his faith is dim; 

For whoso careth for the flowers, 
Will much more care for him! 





THE YOUNG COTTAGERS. 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


When yellow leaves were falling 
From every trembling spray, 

I met three cottage children, 
One bleak autumnal day. 


They'd all day long been roaming, 
Among the purple heath; 

And plaited many a ferny crown, 
And many a harebell wreath. 


They'd sung to every merry bird 
That gaily flitted by ; 
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And chased, upon his lonely flight, 
The year’s last butterfly. 


They'd drunk the crystal waters 
Of many a gushing spring ; 

And blithely traced, with jocund feet, 
The fairies’ emerald ring. 


To them the bramble yielded 
Refreshment by the way, 

When they culled its luscious treasure, 
And the hawthorn’s coral spray. 


And, often as they rested 
On rustic stile or rail, 

They artlessly recounted 
Some pretty childish tale. 


*Twas pleasant, in my lonely walks, 
To meet that loving train; 

But now, at morn or eventide, 
I look for them in vain. 


Stern want has rudely forced them, 
With exiled bands, to roam ; 

To scek, in distant lands, the bread 
They could not find at home. 


And soon their native England, 
And Suffolk’s verdant vales, 
Will seem like dreamy memories, 

Or scenes in fairy tales. 


But brighter hopes shall greet them, 
Amidst the pathless wild, 

Than e’er, on Britian’s cultured soil, 
For British peasants smiled. 


The hands that wove the useless flowers 
Are call’d the sheaves to bind; 

While golden harvests of their own 
The sons of Labour find. 


The children’s faces brighten 
Around the evening blaze, 
While industry forgets the toils 
Of busy, well spent days. 


And when, these toils rewarding, 
Broad lands at length they'll claim, 
They'll call the new possession 
By some familiar name— 


The name, beyond all others, 
Endeared in grief or mirth, 

Of that far distant village 
Which gave the exiles birth. 


From the Asiatic Magazine. 


THE MATE OF THE WILD SWAN. 


Arter the trade with India was thrown open, in 
the year 1814, a great many small vessels went out, 
which offered some accommodation for passengers, 
but of a very inferior kind to that which was to be 
found on board the great China ships, and other large 
Indiamen, chartered by the Company. I had always 
sailed in one of these “ floating palaces,” as I have 
heard them called, and did not much relish the notion 
of going out in anything inferior ; but I was over-per- 
suaded to attend upon a lady who had engaged her 
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| passage with Captain Colleton, of the Wild Swan, 
of 350 tons burthen. A gentleman, who sailed in the 
last ship with me, had recommended me very strong- 
ly to Captain Colleton, and he being extremely anx- 
ious to procure a steady active female, accustomed to 
| the sea, to wait upon a lady particularly entrusted to 
| his charge, made it so well worth my while to go, 
that, moch against my inclination, I agreed to venture. 
I would not have undertaken this voyage but for the 
‘confidence I placed in the eaptain, who had the look 
‘of a kind-hearted and honest man; and so he was. 
| There was something so open and hearty-like in his 
countenance, that nobody could be deceived in him; 
but, though a good seaman, he was unfortunately too 
easy in his temper, and judged too much of others by 
himself; at least we found it so afterwards. 
Captain Colleton thought it best that the lady and 
myself should see each other before we went on board 
\ship; and I, therefore, waited upon her in her lodg- 
ings in London. She was the wife of a gentleman 
in Caleutta, and had come to England for her health, 
which, to judge from her appearance, poor thing, had 
| not been materially benefited. She did not seem to 
be more than four-and-twenty, with a very delicate 
look, a complexion transparently fair, but as pale as 
wax ; her features were fine, and her large dark eyes 
and silken black hair, many must have thought ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. I was struck at first only by 
the sickly hue of her skin, and it was not until after- 
wards that I perceived how very handsome she was. 
Mrs. Marchmont had two of her husband’s maiden 
sisters with her, two as crabbed women as ever I 
saw: they were not young, but seemed to wish to be 
| roughe so; and their tyranny and bad temper I soon 
found out had prevented their sister-in-law from reap- 
ing any advantage from change of climate. She 
‘seemed glad to escape them, even to go on board 
ship, without much prospect of happiness on her re- 
turn to India; for Mr. Marehmont was old enough to 
be her father ; and, by all accounts, was an austere, 
stingy, cross-grained man. 
The Wild Swan had not very extensive accommo- 

dation for passengers; but the cabins, though fewer 
‘and smaller than those to which I had been acecus- 
|tomed, were very comfortable. Mrs. Marchmont 
had engaged the two stern cabins, which opened into 
| the cuddy, because she wished to be quite to herself, 
and as near as possible to the captain, who occupied 
one of the awning-cabins on the opposite side of the 
euddy ; one of them was fitted up for a sleeping- 
room for her and me, and the other made a very nice 
little sitting-apartment. We found the ship at Ports- 
mouth, and, the wind being favourable, were down 
channel and out to sea in a very short time. There 
were two other female passengers on board, a Mrs, 
McAlister, who was also going out to rejoin her hus- 
band, and a sister many years younger than herself, 
a Miss Biggs, a fine dashing-looking young woman, 
quite handsome enough to have some reason to be 
vain of her beauty. Mr. McAlister was a shopkeeper 
in Caleutta, and his wife was uneducated, and very 
vulgar, both in appearance and manners; but the 
sister had been better brought up,—that is, she had 
been taught more, and could speak good English, 
and French too, I believe, and was what is called 
accomplished, for she played upon the piano, and 
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pasteboard. But, with all this, Miss Biggs was not 
a bit more genteel than Mrs. McAlister; she spoke | 
in a loud and decided tone, and flounced about in a/ 
manner very unlike that of a real lady, or one who) 
had been accustomed to the society of well-bred per- 
sons. Mrs. Marchmont, who had all the ways and 
feelings of a gentlewoman, could not be supposed to | 
be much pleased with her fellow-passengers; but! 
she made no remark about them io me, and conducted 
herself with great politeness to them, inviting them 
into her cabin, and offering them many little eivilities. 
Mrs. McAlister seemed inclined to be sociable, but 
her sister held off ; she was evidently either jealous | 
orenvious of Mrs. Marchmont; she knew that, in| 
Caleutta, they must move in different circles ; and 
she thought, as she had the protection of her sister 
on board ship, she might keep Mrs. Marchmont from 
interfering in her plans, by maintaining a very distant 
civility ; for it was not likely that one lady would 
come much upon deck, or into the euddy, if she 
found the other female passengers averse to any in- 
timacy. We had a gentleman on board, whom Miss 
Biggs thought quite worthy of conquest, showing, 
from the first, that she was determined to get him; 
this was a Mr. Luttrell, a civilian, about thirty-two 
years of age, returning to India after a three years’ 
absence. She no doubt showed her taste in the se- 
lection, for I have seldom seen a finer-looking person, 
or one who was more of the gentleman; he did not, 
however, make himself more famiar with the party 
than politeness required, sitting a good deal in his 
own cabin, or walking about, and playing at chess 
with the captain. The rest of the passengers con- 
sisted of raw young men, very idle, and very foolish, 
who required to be keptin order by those who knew 
better, and, it was easy to perceive, would run into all 
sorts of extravagance when not under control. 

We had none of us any reason to be displeased 
with the captain, for a better kind of man never 
breathed ; he had, however, a strange set of people 
about him for mates or officers, such as I had never 
seen before on board the Company’s ships, for those 
had all something of the appearance and dress of 
gentlemen ; wiiile the most that could be said of his 
officers was, that they were well-behaved men, who 
looked as if they had served before the mast. The 
first mate, indeed, formed an exception. I have seen 
a great many handsome faces, but none so very 
striking as his; and yet it was not a pleasing kind 
of beauty either, but one that sometimes made the 
blood in the veins ran cold, for he could give a pe- 
culiar look, which seemed more like that of a demon 
than a man; a dark, ferocious expression, terrifying 
to behold. He dressed rather fantastically, looking 
more like such a sailor as one sees in a play, than a 
real Jack-tar; but that was to show off his figure, 
for though he sometimes affected the ronghness of a 
thorough-bred seaman, he was vain of his person, 
and liked to be thought superior to his station, often 
having a volume of poetry in his hand, and making 
fine speeches out of plays. 

Captain Colleton sat, aceording to the custom on 
board India ships, at the middle of the table, with 
Mrs. Marchmont on his right hand, and Mrs. McAl- 
ister on his left. Miss Biggs was placed next her 
sister, and Hammond, the first mate, took the bottom. 
Mr. Luttrell had a seat next Mrs. Marchmont, at the 
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upper end,—the very reason, I do believe, which oc- 
easioned Miss Biggs to take so deadly a hatred to 
my poor mistress ; the surgeon was seated at the top, 
and the second and third mate (for there was only 
one table for all), and the rest of the passengers, 
ranged themselves down the other side. This dispo- 
sition of the party gave Mr. Hammond the opporta- 
nity of endeavouring to make himself agreeable to 
Miss Biggs; but his advances were treated with 
great disdain by that young lady, who thought of 


‘nothing bot how she might best captivate Mr. Lut- 


trell, from whom it was a great misery to be so far 
off. My business did not carry me into the cuddy 
during meals, but I could see and hear all that was 
going on, through the Venetian blinds, with which 
part of our cabins was panneled; and I soon found 
that Miss Biggs had some very hard work to perform. 
In the first place, she had to show herself off to as 
much advantage as she could, without engaging too 
deeply in conversation with her next neighbour; in 
the second, she had to keep her sister silent, who 
often made sad discoveries, without being aware of 
the secrets she betrayed ; and, lastly, there was the 
constant attempt to attract Mr. Luttrell’s attention. 
This she managed to do by asking him questions, 


|and appealing to him upon all occasions; Mr. Lat- 


trell always answered this too persevering lady as 
shortly as politeness would allow, for it was the only 
period in the day in which he could have any con- 
versation with Mrs. Marchmont, a companion much 
more suited to his taste. In the evening, the ladies 
walked on the deck, but my mistress never went out 
of her cabin, unless the captain came to escort her; 
and then, to be sure, Mr. Luttrell would try to join 
them as often as he could ; for, in spite of all that Miss 
Biggs could do, he never gave her the least reason to 
suppose that she would succeed in entangling his af- 
fections. She was not very scrupulous respecting the 
means, coming upon deck tn all weathers, and ofteg 
refusing the assistance of others, throwing herself 
into his arms at every convenient opportunity, when 
the rolling of the vessel enabled her to do so, as if 
by accident. I almost wished that Mr. Luttrell had 
been more taken with the full-blown beanty of this 
young lady ; but it was of two coarse a character to 
please ja man of his nice ideas; her rosy cheeks, 
cherry lips, and plump figure, though raising the ad- 
miration of the sailors, who thought her quite a divi- 
nity, did not suit him, which, as I have said before, 
I was sorry for, because I feared that he began to 
admire Mrs. Marchmont rather too much. Not that 
Mr. Luttrell paid any improper or even particular, 
attention to my lady, but there was something in his 
air and manner, when he spoke to or looked at her, 
which showed that he was deeply interested.—more 
deeply, I feared, than was good for the happiness of 
either. He supplied her with books, and was always 
thinking of something that might amuse her in her 
cabin, and so prevent her from dwelling too much 
upon her own distresses. It was, perhaps, unfortu- 
nate, that Mrs. Marchmont’s history should have 
been so well known in the ship, for it made people 
fancy that she might be induced to go wrong. Mr. 
Luttrell, though well acquainted with all the particu- 
lars, would never have mentioned them, I am sure, 
to her detriment ; but Mrs. McAlister told every body 
how she had been forced to marry one of the worst- 
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hearted men that ever lived; and that, in all proba-| 
bility, she would not long survive a recurrence of the | 
ill-treatment, which had injured her health so mate- 
rially before, as to oblige her to go to England. I 
could have no doubt of the truth of this story, for 
never did I see any woman so thoroughly wretched | 
as Mrs. Marchmont. She made no complaint,—at) 
least none of her husband,—but seemed always ab- 
sorbed in the most profound melancholy ; and it was 
heart-rending, at times, to hear her deep-drawn sighs, 
and to see the tears coursing each other down her 
pale cheeks. I used to fancy that she revived a little 
under the soothing influence of Mr. Luttrell’s con- 
versation; and that made me fear, poor lady, that she | 
would be the less able to endure the sad contrast 
which awaited her at Calcutta. Notwithstanding 
the great propriety of her conduct, there was some 
little talk in the ship, especially between Mrs. McAl- 
ister and the young men, who sneered and jeered to- 
gether about the “ Platonic attachment,” I think they 
called it, of Mr. Luttrell to Mrs. Marchmont. Miss 
Biggs, at last, seemed to think her case hopeless ; 
so she quite gave up the pursuit, and contented her- 
self with the attentions of the mate, Hammond, who, 
to all appearance, seemed to be distractedly in love 
with her. 

Though there was a bold, reckless, dare-devil sort | 
of air about this Hammond, which was often almost | 
terrifying, there could be no doubtof his being a good 
sailor, and a courageous fellow ; nor was it at all un- 
likely that he should sueceed with such a person as 
Miss Biggs, after she had got her other fancy out of 
her head. Always during a gale of wind he used to 
be seen on the weather yard-arm, seemingly delight- 
ed with the tempest, and enjoying hardships and la- 
bours which others would have been very glad to 
have escaped. I suppose that, when our attention 
had become directed to him, Miss Biggs saw that he 
‘was no common person; for, in a very short time, her 
devotion to this new flame was so particular, as to 
bring great scandal upon herself. The captein, I be- 
lieve, remonstrated more than once, and pointed out 
the impropriety of her behaviour, but it would not do; 
and Mrs. McAlister, who never had much control 
over her sister, lost the little she possessed, by her 
silly conduct with one of the young cadets, who, for | 
want of something better to do, made a fool both of | 
himself and of her also. Hammond, I observed, had | 
become very distasteful to the captain, who, however, 
was a quiet man, and desirous to avoid a quarrel at| 
sea: no high words of altercation passed between | 
them, but all the people in the ship could perceive | 
that the captain disapproved exceedingly of the mate’s | 
conduct, disliking his intimacy with Miss Biggs, and | 
being, moreover, displeased with his mode of dress, 
which had become more fanciful every day, and, 
though setting his own figure off to advantage, mak- 
ing him look more like the captain of a pirate vessel 
than the mate of a merchantman. He was fond of 
wearing a pair of short wide breeches, of white linen, 
very full at the knees, and falling over a pair of sear- | 
let stockings ; a scarlet silk waistcoat, richly flower- 
ed with gold, and a blue jacket of a peculiar make, 
which, instead of being round like a sailor’s ordinary 
eut, was pointed in front, and at the back, and adorned 
with drop buttons; he had a sort of shaw! or sash 
round his waist, and asmal! cap of gold brocade stuck 
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on one side of his head. This, he said, was the uni- 
form whieh he had worn in some South American 
service; but most people believed that it was a fa- 
shion of his own, adopted for the perpose of making 
himself more conspicuous. I overheard a whisper, 
that the captain intended to put into the Cape, for the 
purpose of getting rid of Hammond; and I was not 
sorry that we were likely to lose him, for there was 


'a beld audacious look about the fellow, which was 


different from the manliness of an honest sailor, and 
made one think of the stories one has read of about 
atrocities committed on the high seas. 

We were drawing near to the Cape, and the weather 
was fine, though somewhat boisterous; the ship lay 
a good deal over on one side, and the captain, always 
attentive to the navigation of the vessel, was now 
more upon deck than usual. I thought I had heard 
his voice one evening, during the dog-watch, when it 
was blowing very hard, and, just aflerwards, a heavy 
roll of the ship wrenched out the stauncheon on which 
Mrs. Marehmont was leaning, and she fell with great 
violence to the ground. I raised her in my arms, and, 
placing her on the couch, went in search of the cap- 
tain, who was always our resource in any emergence. 
On going to the poop-ladder, I met Hammond coming 
down, * What do you want here?” he asked, with 
an expression of countenance which made me tremble 
from head to foot. Not choosing, however, to appear 
daunted, I replied, that I was seeking for the captain. 
“He is below,” returned the mate; and again there 
came such a dreadful shadow over him, that 1 shud- 
dered to my very heart. I went back, however, to 
the cabin, which, with the assistance of the carpenter, 
was soon put torights. The gentlemen of the ship 
generally assembled in the cuddy, about nine o’clock, 
to take a glass of grog, before parting for the night, 
and the usual party came in, with the exception of 
Captain Colleton. Searcely knowing why, I felt un- 
easy at his absence; he was accustomed to visit Mrs. 
Marchmont’s cabin, to ask her if she would like any- 
thing for supper, or.a glass of wine-and-water, espe- 
cially if she had not eaten a morsel during the day, 
which had been the case upon this oceasion; and as 
the vessel was going on steadily before the wind, 
there seemed to be no cause for his departure from 
his usual custom. Afier a Jittle time, the gentlemen 
began to inquire the reason that Captain Colleton did 
not join them; the euddy-servants were asked if they 
knew the cause of his absence. Nobody could tell; 
it was supposed that he was asleep in his cabin; at 
last, the officer of the watch went in to make a re- 
port, and then it became ramoured through the ship, 
that the captain was missing. A general search im- 
mediately took place, but without success; he had 
been last seen standing in the main chains, and it was 
conjectured, that when the ship gave that heavy lurch, 
he had gone overboard. Overboard he certainly had 
gone, bat I suspected that a human arm had sent him 
there; the expression of Hammond’s countenance re- 
curred to my mind, and I turned sick, and fainted. 
When I came to myself again, and had leisure for re- 
flection, I was afraid to mention my suspicions, since 
they rested upon such slight evidence, and might have 
been imputed to malice against Hammond, to whom 
it was well known I owed no good-will. All the rest 
of the people in the vessel seemed to attribute the af- 
fair to accident, and though distressed at the idea of 
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being under the commard of a man whom very few 
liked, did not go the length of supposing that he had 
committed murder to attain the object of his ambi- 
tion. 

For a few days, things went on smoothly enough ; 
Mrs. Marchmont kept her cabin, and Hammond, tak- 
ing the captain’s place at table, placed Miss Biggs 
beside him. The lovers (for so | suppose they must 
be called) threw off all disguise now that Captain 
Colleton’s eyes were no longer upon them, aud con- 
ducted themselves in a very absurd and improper 
manner: it was reported that they were to be mar- 
ried the moment they got ashore, but Hammond, say- 
ing that he saw no reason to alter the vessel’s course, 
did not put in at the Cape,—a cireumstance which 
threw a damp upon many of the ship’s company, as 
well as Mr, Luttrell and Mrs. Marchmont, who were 
by no means pleased with the idea of sailing under a 
man who, for aught they knew, might turn pirate be- 
fore the end of the voyage. I believe that several of 
the sailors entertained this opinion, and | was glad 
to see a determination upon their part to resist any 
attempt to make them accomplices in so nefarious a 


project. The mates, rough and uneducated as they | 


were, appeared to be honest men, and kept a sharp 
-look-out upon Hammond; so that, all things con- 
sidered, we began to hope that, though we might not 
have a comfortable voyage, it would bea safe one; 
and that, although she was acting a very imprudent 
part, the conduct of Miss Biggs towards her admirer 
would prevent him from thinking of anything else. 
Since the death of Captain Colleton, Mr. Luttrell and 
Mrs. Marchmont had only spoken a few words to 
each other through the blinds which divided her cabin 
from the cuddy; she had refused to admit any male 
visiter, even Hammond, and therefore could not re- 
ceive him. The ladies kept away; they had, I sup- 
pose, the grace to be ashamed of their conduct, and 
at all times could receive little gratification from the 
society of a woman so superior to themselves. Not- 
withstanding his devotion to Miss Biggs, however, 
Hammond showed an evident desire to make himself 
agreeable to Mrs. Marchmont; he wrote her lony rig- 
marole letters, expressive of respect, and a desire to 
become her guardian in the room of Captain Colleton, 
and was quite fulsome in his attentions, sending some- 
thing or other into her cabin every hour of the day. 
These overtures were met with cold civility, for my 
mistress would neither leave her cabin, or consent to 
admit a gentleman into it. She felt the extreme de- 
licacy of her situation, and conjured me never to quit 
her for a single instant, since she had now nobody 
but myself to vouch for the correctness of her con- 
duct. 1, of course, promised all that she desired, and 
I kept my word, never stirring beyond the cabin, not- 
withstanding the desire which 1 sometimes felt to 
learn what was going on, from the gossips of the 
steward’s pantry, where everything that happens in 
the ship is talked over. When Hammond foand that 
fair means were of little use, he had recourse to other 
measures. He now wrote threatening letters to Mrs. 
Marchmont, insisting upon his right, as master of the 
vessel, to have an audience, as he called it, with any 
one of the passengers, and insinuating that it would 
be better for her to comply. He had either got tired 
of Miss Biggs, or was actuated by some hidden mo- 
tive in this conduct; but I perceived, from the first, 





that he had an eye upon Mrs. Marchmont, and he was 
just the sort of person to attack any and every woman 
who came in his way. At length, this bad man seem- 
ed determined to throw off all the restraints of de- 
cency. He sent an insolent message, commanding 
me to wait upon him in his cabin. I declined, upon 
the plea that Mrs. Marchmont required my attendance, 
and he came raging and swearing to the cuddy, say- 
ing that he was insulted, and would show that he 
held authority over every body in the ship. He soon 
knocked open the cabin-door, and burst in. Mrs, 
Marchmont, pale and trembling, clung to me, while 
Hammond, as if endeavouring to restrain himself, 
said that he had reason to complain of the encourage- 
ment she gave me in my insolence to him, and my 
disobedience to his orders, and, therefore, he had 
come to a determination to take me away, as there 
were other ladies in the vessel who required my ser- 
vices. Mrs. Marchmont replied, with the utmost 
mildness, that I was engaged to give my attendance 
exclusively to her, and that I was only doing my duty 
in refusing to leave the cabin against her cominand, 
She spoke, however, to the wind ; Hammond seemed 
resolved to carry his point; he blustered and swore, 
and concluded by seizing my arm, and endeavouring 
to drag me from the cabin. Excessively alarmed, I 
screamed out for assistance, and Mr. Luttrell, who 
happened to be within hearing, immediately rushed 
to the spot, and released me from the ruffian’s grasp. 
Hammond instantly struck a blow at him in the face, 
and was as instantly felled to the ground by my de- 
fender. Several of the ship’s crew, whom Hammond 
had gained over to his interests, now came up, and 
Mr. Luttrell, being unarmed, was, after a severe strug- 
gle, secured by these fellows, who pinioned his arms 
with ropes, which they brought for the purpose. Ham- 
mond then directed them to seize me, which they 
were about todo, but were prevented by the unex- 
pected appearance of the second mate, who had heard 
the cause of the uproar. He came into the cabin with 
a firm step, and told Hammond that, although unex- 
pected circumstances had given him the command of 
the ship, be would be obeyed only so long as he con- 
ducted himself with propriety; and that, the moment 
he offered any insult to Mrs. Marchmont, there was a 
party in the vessel who would feel themselves justi- 
tied in disputing his authority. Hammond now seem- 
ed to see the necessity of Jowering his tone, and con- 








descended to attempt an explanation; he denied that 
he intended any violence, and complained loudly of 
Mr. Luttrell’s interference. His myrmidons averred, 
they believed that his life had been endangered by 
the assault of my champion, and Godwin, the mate, 
not appearing to wish to carry matters to extremity, 
suffered Mr. Luttrell to be put under arrest, to abide 
the charge against him, and contented himself with 
an assurance to Mrs. Marchmont, that she should be 
protected at the hazard of his life. We were then 
left to ourselves, and though nearly frightened out of 
our senses, only too happy to have escaped so well. 
It seemed quite certain, that Hammond had indulged 
the most abominable designs against Mrs. March- 
mont; and though she’had been saved by the intrepi- 
dity of Godwin, the mate, we knew not whether, in 
the course of the voyage, our enemy would not be able 
to gain over a stronger party in his favour: that there 
was nothing too bad for him to commit was now evi- 
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dent; and if the erew did not remain staunch, it was 
quite certain we should never reach Bengal. 
Hammond told his own story to the passengers, 
and, as is usual amongst weak-minded persons, he 
got a good many to come round to his way of think- 
ing: it is astonishing how few people make use of 
their own senses in forming a judgment, and how 
liable the greater number are to be Jed astray by the 
representations of others, even where they have been 
witnesses of the facts, and ought to see clearly the 
true state of thecase, The young men on board were 
not sorry to be released from the control which Cap- 
tain Colleton exercised over them; Hammond, of 
course, in order to gain their favour, allowed them 
greater licence; they were often up, drinking and 
singing, half the night; and Mrs. McAlister and Miss 
Biggs, being completely in the power of the wretch 
who commanded the ship, were obliged to join these 
parties, and to use their endeavours to keep the young 
men in good humour, and induce them to take Ham- 
mond’s part against Mr. Luttrell. That gentleman 
was still in confinement in his cabin, having a sentry 
over him day and night. He was given to under- 
stand that, if he would send a written apology to the 
captain, he might be released ; but this he would not 
condescend to do, and he was the less anxious to re- 
gain his liberty, as his regard for Mrs. Marchmont 
would not have permitted him to offer her attentions, 
which would be eertain to be misinterpreted. She 
was more secure under the protection of Godwin, 
whose conduct on this occasion was above all praise; 
he kept a watchful eye over Hammond, and though 
he did not farther interfere in Mr. Luttrell’s behalf, 
than to tell all the people that, if he brought an action 
for false imprisonment, he would be certain to gain 
it, there could be no doubt that he prevented the skip- 
per, as he called himself, from proceeding to extremi- 
ties. Hammond laughed, or affected to laugh, at 
everything that was said against him, and, except 
with regard to Mrs. Marchmont, whom he did not 
presume to molest, went on in a very daring manner. 
it was openly said amongst the crew, that he only 
waited for an opportunity to turn pirate; bot Godwin, 
who generally came once a day to Mrs, Marchmont’s 
cabin, assured her that, if such were his object, he 
would not succeed in it, for the men generally were 
too well-disposed, and there were only a few bad 
characters who would join him in such an enterprise. 
These representations comforted us a little; but it 
was a melancholy thing to be obliged to witness the 
dranken revels which were going on every night. 
We set up in the adjoining cabin, for it was useless 
to think of retiring to bed while there was so much 
riot and confusion. Everything went on badly in the 
ship; for the servants, of course, were corrupted; the 
best of them made too free with the liquor, and the 
others were, generally, either dronk, or in irons for 
insolence and disobedience. One black fellow never 
was sober when out of confinement. Heartily tired 
were we of the voyage, and by no means pleased at 
the prospect of detention at Madagascar. We knew, 
however, that Captain Colleton had received instruc- 
tions to touch at that island, as he expected to dispose 
of his cargo there, and we were not surprised at Ham- 
mond’s determination to fulfil the intentions of the 
owners. Mrs. Marchmont, at first, entertained a hope 
of getting away in another ship; but the people of the 
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island were so averse to the French, that they would 
not allow them to come into the road; and, in fact, 
ours was the only vessel to be seen at the time, with 
the exception of country craft. Hammond, of course, 
| went on shore, and so did the young men; he would 
|not permit either Miss Biggs or her sister to leave 
the ship, and took measures to prevent Mr. Luttrell 
from doing so. The cargo was taken out, and on the 
morning of the evening in which we were to sail, 
several heavy chests, containing dollars (it was said) 
were brought on board, and deposited in a place of 
the greatest safety in the ship. Hammond came with 
them himself, and all the rest of the passengers, but 
after everything had been properly disposed of, went 
on shore again alone. Much to our surprise, before 
his departure, he came to Mrs. Marchmont’s cabin, 
}and asked her to accompany him, bringing, at the 
|same, a letter from an English lady, containing an 
invitation, and offering to take a solemn oath, that no 
-harm should happen to her during her absence. Of 
| course, Mrs. Marchmont refused to leave the vessel 
| with such a companion, and her determination seemed 
to affect Hammond a good deal, for he stood before 
her with tears in his eyes, and at last seemed to tear 
| himself away with the greatest reluctance. On pass- 
ing the cuddy, he was stopped by Miss Biggs, who” 
had often entreated him to take her on shore with 
him, and now became very importunate in her de- 
mand. I can never forget the manner in which the 
wretch repulsed her; swearing a horrid oath, he 
threw her from him, and staggering for a few paces, 
she lost her footing, and fell on the floor, Without 
waiting to see if she were hurt or not, he dived down 
the companion-ladder, and soon afterwards re-ap- 
pearing through the main-hatch, jumped into a boat, 
and was off. Catamaran, the black servant before- 
mentioned, who was so much addicted to drinking, 
had of late been kept pretty sober, through the vigi- 
lance of Godwin, who always maintained discipline 
in the ship in the absence of Hammond. He was 
lurking near the spirit-room, and saw that the skipper, 
in his hurry, had locked the door, without perceiving 
that it was not sufficiently closed. The opportunity of 
obtaining a good supply of liquor was too tempting 
to be withstood, and he hastened to avail himself of 
it. What, however, was his horror, when he per- 
ceived a lighted candle stuck in an open barrel of 
gunpowder, and already burned nearly down to the 
edge. He fortunately had presence of mind to scoop 
it out before it could ignite, and he then rushed upon 
the deck, pale, and trembling like an aspen leaf, and 
reported what he had done to Godwin. The mate 
instantly went below, and satisfied himself that ever 
means had been taken to blow up the ship, with all 
on board ; nothing could be more certain, than that, 
had not Catamaran been so providentially bent upon 
stealing brandy, another five minutes would have ter- 
minated our existence. The news circuiated instan- 
taneously throughout the vessel, and it is scarcely 
possible to describe the state of excitement which it 
produced, and the horror and rage manifested by the 
sailors, who were at no loss to guess the object of 
this dreadful scheme. Godwin instantly released Mr. 
Luttrell from his confinement, and sent him on shore, 
with the other mate, to apprehend the incendiary, re- 
maining himself on board to maintain order. 
Early on the following morning, the boat returned, 
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but without a prisoner. Hammond, it appeared, had | 
been seen on shore, anxiously watching for the ex- | 
pected catastrophe, but became uneasy when the time 
had expired in which the explosion ought to have | 
taken place, and getting into a country boat, in which 
it was supposed that the dollars he had received for 
the sale of the cargo were secured, went off before 
the wind. Had the vessel blown up, he would have | 
pocketed the whole sum, without question from the 
owners or the underwriters, as no one, except himself, | 
could have told how it happened. It appeared now 
to be evident, that his plans had been formed from 
the beginning, the murder of the captain being the 
first act of the dreadful tragedy. If the consternation | 
of the crew was great, when they saw how reckless | 
this man would have sacrificed all their lives, for the | 
sake of enriching himself with his ill-gotten wealth, 
how much more terrible was that of Miss Biggs!) 
Her situation was truly pitiable ; it seemed impossi- | 
ble to say whether she suffered most from anger or 
remorse; her disgrace also appeared to affect her 
deeply, and her hatred against its author, when she 
could no longer blind herself to the fact, that he had 
made an attempt to save the life of Mrs. Marchmont, 
while leaving her to her fate, amounted to fury. For 
some time, we apprehended that she would lay vio- 
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posed, there were no dollars found in the chests said 
to contain them. Ido not know whether anything 
certain was ever learned respecting Hammond ; some 
said that he perished at sea; others, that he was 
hanged at Gibraltar for piracy ; and again, I have 
been told, that he is walking about the streets of 
New York at this day. He will, however, be sure 
to meet with his deserts some time or other. I 


‘could not persuade myself to return to England in 


the Wild Swan, but stayed with Mrs. Marchmont 
until after her marriage, and then engaged with a 
lady who had taken her passage in one of the Com- 
pany’s ships. 


4 


Amonest the many old and fanciful superstitions 
embodied in the traditions of our peasantry, some of 
the most poetical are those connected with spring 
wells, which in Ireland have been invested with 
something of a sacred character ever since the days of 
Druidical worship. It is in some parts of the country 
an article of popular belief, that the desecration of a 
spring by any unworthy use, is invariably followed 


lent hands upon herself; but such violent emotions lby some misfortune to the offender; and that the well 


exhaust themselves, and after raving for a week or 
more, she became tolerably composed. All those 
who had abetted Hammond in his misdoings, hung 
their heads, and, allowing that they were in the 
wrong, became quite calm and submissive. Godwin 
would not permit Mrs. McAlister and Miss Biggs to 
appear in the cuddy, but Mrs. Marchmont visited 
them in their own cabins, thus returning good for 
evil, and did all she could to soothe their minds, and 
bring them to a proper sense of their duty. 

Upon crossing the line, we met a vessel straight 
from Bengal, which exchanged newspapers with us; 
and from those of Calcutta we learned intelligence of 
the death of Mr. Marchmont, an event which had oc- 
cured previous to the sailing of the Wild Swan from 
England. My lady did not affect to be distressed at 
this news, yet, at the same time, she forebore from 
any manifestations of satisfaction, though she must 
have felt inwardly rejoiced at so great and so unex- 
pected a release. She put on mourning, but did not 
keep her cabin more than a week after she had be- 
come acquainted with the circumstance. She had 
been so long confined, that air and exercise were ne- 
cessary for her health ; and, after the severe restraint 
which she had put upon her feelings, it was easy to 
see how much she was gratified at being able to con- 
verse with Mr. Luttrell, without dread of evil tongues. 
Miss Biggs, always envious, could not conceal her 
mortification at the prospect opening before her rival ; 
her old love for Mr. Luttrell either had returned, or 
she had never wholly ceased to regard him; but he 
was now lost to her for ever; and determined, if pos- 
sible, to hide her shame, she persuaded one of the 
young men into a promise of marriage, which, strange 
to say, he fulfilled when they got on shore. The re- 
mainder of the voyage was peaceful and prosperous, 
though saddened to those who possessed any feeling, 
by the recollection of the past, and the unhappy fate 


itself, which is regarded as the source of fruitfulness 
and prosperity, moves altogether out of the field in 
which the violation had been committed. I saw a 
well which was said to have been the subject of such 
supernatural influences; and many of the circum- 
stances being of a character almost as mystical as the 
event itself, they appeared to me worthy of being 
recorded. 

In an excursion, some years since, through the 
southern counties of Ulster, I found myself, at the 
close of an autumn day, in the midst of the very inte- 
resting scenery which lies westward of the little town 
of Carrickmacross. I was making the best of my 
way towards this place, after a weary march through 
the hilly and bridle roads leading from the confines 
of the county Cavan, when I was struck by the ap- 
pearance of what had been a respectable mansion, and 
evidently of recent erection, standing near the road in 
almost utter rain, As I approached I observed a 
countryman leaning against the opposite ditch, and 
enjoying the luxury of a dhudheen, while he conteme 
plated, with extreme complacency, the desolation be- 
fore him. ‘There was an evil gladness in his eye; 
and he seemed fur some time unconscious of the pre- 
sence of a stranger; but at length he turned round, 
and, taking the pipe from his mouth— 

“ Well now, God forgive me!” he said, “ but it’s 
what I’m thinkin’, your honour, that there isn’t a 
pleasanter sight in the five counties, than to see the 
sun shinin’ in among them ould walls, and the gos- 
soon there feedin’ his bastes on the wild hearth, and 
never thinkin’ there was one in it afore him.” 

I was a little surprised at the abruptness of this 
address, but still more at the tone of bitter exultation 
in which it was spoken. The scene was certainly 
picturesque enough; the situation was lonely and 
singularly beautiful ; but there was something melan- 
choly in the sight of the yellow harvest, waving under 
the fruit-trees, and around the roofless walls: while 





of Captain Colleton. 
When the vessel was searched, as it might be sup- 





the ruin itself, gleaming in the golden and chequered 
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light, and the boy lying beside his goats within, 
afforded an admirable subject either to moralist or 
painter. It was in the spirit of the former the peasant 
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“and wherever you go,” he added, * you'll have my 
blessin’, and the blessin’ 0’ them that’s betther nor 
me along with you; for, in truth, the sorra one knows 


viewed the scene; for when I expressed my astonish-| you, Johnny, but wishes you well; Ill say that.” 


ment ata building of such strength having gone so 
soon to decay, 

* Ay,” he said, “it’s thrue for your honour; but 
it’s stronger walls nor them the heavy curse can crum- 


| 


ble! and do you mind that cabin yonder?” he con-| 
| bringing the subject round; * it’s what I was thinkin’ 


tinued, pointing to a comfortable looking farm-house 
ata little distance; “ there was pleasant days and 
nights, too, there, many’s the long year afore a stone 
o”’ them unlucky walls was laid; and the hearth in 
the cabin’s warm still; while the house, that never 
had the poor body's blessin,’ is gone—to the Divil, 
in troth, as its masther went afore it.” 

I had imagined, from the first, an humble romance 


connected with the history of this ruin. Having now 


expressed a desire to be informed of the circumstances, 
the peasant willingly gratified my curiosity, and the 
reader shall be made acquainted with the substance 
of his communication. 

From the road where we stood, the ground slopes 


irregularly down, forming one side of a rich and par- | 


tially wooded valley, the centre of which is oceupied 
by a lake of considerable extent, constituting the 
principal feature in the landseape. On the eastern 
side of Lough Fay are the rocks of Dhuhatti, which 
rise almost perpendicularly from the water; but being 
thickly covered with a stunted copsewood (the finest 
fox-cover, by the way, in the entire country) they in- 
terfere very little with the quiet and luxuriant beauty, 
which is the most distinguishing characteristic of the 
scenery. The prospect is limited on the south by a 
semicircular range of blue and distant hills, while on 
the north it stretches away bleak and desolate to the 
horizon. The sun had ascended buta little way, and 
the mist was rising from the valley, and disclosing 
by degrees the cold dark waters of the lake, when an 


individual wandered forth from the farm-house we | 
| honest man,” he replied, in a cold and doubtful tone; 


have mentioned, his feelings in sad discordance with 
the stillness of the scene around him. His appear- 
ance was slovenly and disordered—his step was 


faltering, while his inflamed eyes and pallid cheek | 


gave evidence at once of recent and habitual intoxi- 
cation. Having sauntered for some time from field 
to field, he observed a young man coming up with a 
hasty step from the valley, and annoyed, he knew not 
why, at any intrusion, he sat down under a thick 
green hedge, and muttering something like an impre- 
cation, buried his face in his hands. 

‘Good morning, to you, Mr. M‘Cartan,” said the 
youth, whose comely and healthful appearance con- 
trasted strongly with the worn and dissipated looks 
of the other. ‘The latter raised his head— 

* Good morning,”’ he replied, and resumed his for- 
mer position. 

* The whate looks well with you, thank God, sir,”’ 
said the young man, after a few moments’ silence. 

«It does, Johnny,” was the laconic reply. 

This was a little too matter-of-fact for Johnny. He 
seemed embarrassed and annoyed at the repulsive tem- 
per of the farmer, and his chagrin was manifest in the 
tone in which he said, 

* Well, Mr. M’Cartan, I’m come to take my lave 


0” 


you. 
** Well, God be with you, Johnny,” said M’Cartan ; 








The young man returned a brief but sincere ac- 
knowledgment; bat there was still something he 
wished to communicate, and which he evidently 
wanted courage to introduce. 

* Mr. M’Cartan,” he said at length, by way of 


that when I’m out o’ this, you'll be wantin’ a neigh- 
bour to give you a hand, now and then, at reg’latin’ 
the farm ;—though, to be sure,” he added, a little 
emphatically, ‘it’s not just as big as what it was— 
but I thought I'd tell you afore I go; there’s Andy 
Brennan, and whenever you’re hard set, or the like, 
spake to Andy, and the divil a one of him but would 
walk to the world’s end to sarve you.” 

* Oh, faix, I’m obleeged to him,” said the farmer ; 
‘*he’s a civil boy sure enough; and I am obleeged 
to you, avich, for it’s thrue for you, Johnny, now 


your goin’, Il] feel your loss more ways than one; 


but 1 was considherin’ with myself, maybe Mr. 
M‘Cullough might be a good friend to us yet—for 
though, to be sure, he got something of a bargain in 
the well-field beyant, he came honestly by it, and God 
forbid I’d ever grudge a neighbour his luck.” 

** Ay,”’ muttered the other, “it was his luck, sure 
enough—a sorry luck for you, I doubt, Mr. M*Cartan.”’ 

It was evident the Farmer did not wish to dwell on 
this subject— 

* Well, but as I was sayin’, Johnny, he’s a good 
man M‘Cullongh, and when he heard tell of your 
goin’, he came to me very friendly entirely, and he 
tould me, *‘M‘Cartan,’ says he, ‘I’m not one that 
talks a dale about what I do, or what I don’t do; 
but I hope,’ says he, * you’!l never want help or coun- 
cil while I can sarve you.’” 

The young peasant heard this intelligence with evi- 
dent uneasiness, “ Mr. M*Cullough, I b’lieve’s a very 


** but do you think, sir,” he added, after a moment’s 
hesitation, * that he’s as good a hand about a farm as 
Andy Brennan ?” 

**] think, Johnny, he’s a wiser and a steadier hand. 
Andy’s just as obleegin’ a boy as I know, and I have 
a regard for him beyant all in the town; but then, 
Johnny, he hasn’t the long head of M-Cullough, and 
it isn’t the likes of him can help me in what I have 
a notion about doin’.” 

** And what have you a notion about doin’, sir ?— 
if I might make so bould as to ax.” 

** Why, to be sure, you may ax me, for it consarns 
your owa self more nor it consarns me. I have a 
notion to see and make Derrylavin what it wanst 
was, and what it will be again, plaise God.” 

“Oh, plaise God,” said Johnny; for :hough he 
failed not to observe that this resolution was spoken 
in a most irresolute tone, and with the sheepish and 
embarrassed look of one who felt conscious of his 
own weakness, and of the irreclaimable results of his 
folly, he did not consider it necessary to express any 
doubt of its sincerity. 

* Ay,”’ said the other, “ but not in my time—that’s 
over, now ; howsomdever, it'll be all the betther for 
you and Sally—Glory be to God,” he added, * that 
spared me that child, when her that’s gone brought 
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shame and scorn on her people !—Johnny Fitzpatrick, | 


I mind the day,when four boys stood in Carrick fair; 
—och, it was a proud day for Ferney !—for though 
they were slim young chaps enough, you'd say; 
there wasn’t four men in Louth, Meath, or Mona- 
ghan, would dar to stand afore them. Well, in the 
coorse 0’ time, not one o’ these brothers, barrin’ one, 
but had a house and place fit for a lord; and though 
that one was the youngest, and in the poorest way 0’ 
doin’ of the whole set, eure there was some foolish 
crathers would have it that Paudeen Oge topped the 
town—and signs by it, by Dad !—Ax the ould man 
at home, was there e’er a girl at wake or patron—but 
no matiher, no matther !—Any way, the three brothers 
ran the rig; God be merciful to the poor fellows this 
blessed mornin’ !—and when the last has run the 
same rig, and lies with them, cowld and comfortless, 
no man nor womankind can say he wronged them, 
barrin’ you, Johnny, avich, and my poor child within ; 
but, in troth, I’m afeared it will be no lie for you to 
say that the unlucky ould dhrankard hardly left more 
than a house to cover you. God grant,” he added, 
in atone of bitter self-reproach, **God grant I may 
lave you that same.” 

«“ Now, Mr. M‘Cartan,” said Johnny, “that’s all 
nonsense you're talkin’. ‘Troth you'll live these 
twenty years yet, plaise God; and if you'd only listen 
to them that never spake but for your good, you 
might see the day again, when you could thread every 
inch o’ ground from Corrybracken to Lough Fay, and 
never cross your own mearin’.” 

Johuny perceived that his friend was now in the 


mood most favourable for his purpose; so he sum-| 


moned all his courage—* But, maybe, sir,” he con- 
tinued, * you wouldn't think it hard, for poor Sally's 
sake, to say agin the dhrink till Lammas twel’month, 


when, with the help o’ God, Til be back again to| 
yiz; faix, Mr. M*Cartan it would’ bring a blessin’ to | 
your door.” | 

A scowl darkened the face of the unhappy profli-| 


gate, as he gazed for a moment on his youthful moni-| 
tor: but conscience was now awake, and he felt how 
reasonable was the request, and how ruinous the con- 
sequences he might still avert. He felt too, however, | 
that should he determine on compliance, it was ex-| 
tremely improbable his present state of mind would 
continue long enough for its accomplishment; and so_ 
he made one magnanimous resolution, and that was | 
to submit calmly to his destiny. No, no,” he said, | 
“1 wish for her sake, and for your sake, Johnny, 1) 
could have yiz both as well as ye deserve; but if you | 
think hard of me when I’m gone, remember avich, | 
left you what’s betther than land or goold; for, in 
troth, if a good daughter makes a good wife, she'll | 
be a threasure and a blessin’ to you, Johnny, the | 
longest day you live.” | 
“Och, troth, I b’lieve it,” said Johnny—and | 
though the expression was cold enough, the old man 
knew that in his heart there was no brighter image | 
than that of his future home—* but it’s not that 1) 
mane, sir,’ said he: “when Sally M*Cartan’s my | 








| 
‘een ‘ 
| misgivings seemed to oppress them both. “Sally,” 


Mr. M‘Cartan, it is a shame and a scacdal, there’s no 
saying agin it.” 

* Well, well, Johany,” said the other, “ we'll 
talk no more about it now; but come,” he said, 
rising with difficulty, and leaning on his staff, ** you 
have a jung day’s journey wfore you, and it’s to be 
hoped you're no ways unwillin’ to have a taste of 
something of Sally's makin’ afore you start.” 

They proceeded towards the cottage, silent and 
gloomy—the one yielding to the habitual temper of 
his mind; the other to the dark apprehensions of all 
that might possibly come to pass, before he should 
tread those pleasant fields again. 

The farmer had entered his humble dwelling, when 
his companion perceived a girl, with a milk-pail 
poised on her head, coming in from the meadows, in 
an opposite direction. The gloom vanished in a mo- 
ment from his countenance. 

“Lhe top o’ the mornin’ to you, my colleen dhas !” 
he said, springing forward and removing the burthen 
from the girl’s head, who stood before him with 
flushed cheek and disordered locks—a model of in- 
nocence and rustic beauty, 

**So you're goin’ to Jave us, Johnny,” she said, 
while her cheek grew the least thing in the world 
paler—none but a lover could have perceived the 
change; but Johnny perceived it. 

“I’m goin’ to lave you, Sally—but I'll soon be 
home again to you,” he added, as he marked the me- 
lancholy tenderness of her look, though his own 
words were to the full as melancholy. Some strange 


” 


he said at length, drawing her towards him, “to tell 
you the truth, I don’t like the lavin’ you; it'll be a 
long day afore I’m back in Derrylavin; and, God 
between us and all harm, it’s hard to think, achora, 
what might happen afore then.” 

*It will be a long day, sure enough,” said Sally, 
*‘and I doubt, Johnny darlint, it will bé a sorrowful 
day for some; for it’s a notion I have, that when 
friends like us part, they never meet as happy and 
free-hearted again.” 

“Troth, I don’t know but you’re right,” said John- 
ny; ‘*any way, | wisht, if it was the holy will of 
God, that 1 was back with you, acashla:’? and a 
most natural wish it was; for as her large hazel eyes 
were fixed sadly on him, and her rich brown hair 
scattered about her face, he thought he had never 
seen such beauty in those eyes, or in that countenance 
before. ‘They were a happy pair, with all their sor- 
row, as they stood together on that summer’s morn- 
ing, in the consciousness of an entire and mutual love. 


| But Johnny could not contemplate, without the most 


painful apprehensions, the situation to which Sally 
might possibly be reduced, by her father’s practices, 
during his absence; while there was anotner subject 
which occasioned him still greater uneasiness, and to 
which, after much hesitation, he alluded. 

* The ould man telis me,” he said, “that Mr. 
M‘Cullough’s become mighty friendly with him of 
late.” 

* Johnny,” said the girl, hastily, **God forgive 


wife, it will be little throuble to me what I have for-| me if 1 wrong the man! but I never could find it in 
bye; bat it’s on the ‘count of yourself and your cha-| my heart to trust the smooth way of that same custo- 


racther, and that you might live to see betther days, I | 
was in hopes you'd give over what the whole town 
thinks a burnin’ shame in one of your sort; and sure, 


mer.” 
** Faith, it’s my own notion,” said the other, with 
the greater confidence, now that he found his preju- 
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dices in some degree justified by the opinion of one, | peared most exemplary, there were some strange sus- 


for whose good sense he entertained a high and not 
unmerited respect—* faith, it’s what I think myself; 


icions afloat as to the nature of his religious creed. 
t was even a matter of some controversy to what 


and I wish, Sally, you could persuade the ould man|cherch he belonged, for he had been known to fre- 
to give in to our notion—not that I'd say a bad word | quent indifferently all places of worship. A circum- 
of Mr. M‘Cullough—I know nothin’ agin the man— | stance had occurred some time previous to the open- 
but any way, yiz’ll want some one to have an eye to | ing of our history, which was supposed to affect, in a 


matthers from this out, and I axed Andy Brennan to | 


take a look now and then how things were goin’ on; | trader, 


|very important degree, the fortunes of this thrifty 


Poor M‘Cartan had, by his wonted negli- 


and though I say it, there isn’t a man in the county | gence, become involved in certain difficulties, out of 
Andy ’d go farther to sarve than myself; so if he| which he could only be extricated by the aid of a 
sees any thing wrong, he "ll warn you; and thrust to/ friend, or a very considerable sacrifice of property. 
him, Sally, as you'd thrust to one that loves you,|In this emergency M‘Cullough volunteered his ser- 


achora, like the light of heaven.” 


vices; the temporary embarrassment was got over; 


The maiden promised compliance with all her) but when the period arrived for the payment of the 


lover’s instructions, and they parted, as their fears | 
too truly foreboded, for many a long and sorrowful 


bouring farmer; and being a handsome, intelligent | 
young fellow, with a high spirit, and a character uni- 
versally esteemed, a gentleman of property in the | 
country had requested his tather to allow him to ac- 
company him to the Continent. This was a very 
seducing prospect to one of Johnny's stirring and en- 
terprising temper; but there were circumstances 
which more than counterbalanced the pleasure it af- 
forded. M‘Cartan, who had been some years before 
in comparatively afflyent circomstances, was now re- 
duced, by habits of dissipation almost to the verge of 
poverty. His predominant failing, however, was 
generally regarded with much indulgence by his 
neighbours; for in other respects his character was 
very estimable; and though he had been always a 
free liver, his present unfortunate propensity was con- 
firmed, and, indeed, chiefly occasioned by the great 
domestic calamity to which he alluded in the forego- 
ing conversation. His eldest danghter had been re- 
siding at the house of a relative in Dublin, whence 
she eloped with her seducer; soon after came the re- 
port of her death, and from that day forth, M‘Cartan 
was a lost man. He soon felt his incompetency to 
regulate properly the affairs of his farm; but this had 
latterly been of the less consequence, as young Fitz- 

atrick grew to man’s estate, who, being the accepted 
loves of the surviving girl, managed all the concerns 
of his future father-in-law with fidelity and skill. 
Now, it was to be apprehended, however, that mat- 
ters would be worse than ever; for though Sally was 
a fine, sensible girl, she was too young to regulate 
alone the affairs of an extensive farm. In this state 
of things it was evident to Johnny, as well as to 
M‘Cartan himself, that the occasional inspection, at 
least, of some friend was absolutely necessary to save 
him from ruin. The reader will recollect that the 
farm in question was situated in the neighbourhood 
of Carrickmacross. Amongst the most important re- 
sidenters of this secluded place, was the individual 
whose lately acquired influence with the old man 
seems to have excited the apprehension of Sally and 
her lover. M*Cullough had been for some years pro- 
prietor of a small woollen hosiery establishment ; and 
as he was a frogal, unsocial, and hard-working man, 
he acquired in time the reputation of being one of the 
wealthiest, and decidedly the wisest member of the 
little community of Carrick. He was said, too, to be 


| ira 


bond entered into with him, the improvident farmer 
de over to his creditor a portion of his lands, in- 


finitely above the value of the original debt. From 


da 
, Fitzpatrick was the younger son of a neigh- | this period it was observed that the hosier prospered 


most amazingly, while the fortunes of his friend pro- 


| portionably declined. Many causes, plansible enough, 


might have been assigned for both these results, were 
not the true eause sufficiently evident. The field 


| which had been transferred lay below the hanoted fort 





a man of reading; but though his moral conduct ap- 





of Corrybracken, and in the field itself was a well, 
sacred to “ the good people,” by whom the fort was 
inhabited. Now there is a tradition in those parts, 
that luck is ever attendant on the possession of that 
fairy well, and though M‘Cullough placed but little 
value on its virtues, it is probable he was well pleased 
at being considered as the proprietor of such an infal- 
lible source of prosperity. The person of this indi- 
vidual was rather attractive—he was apparently about 
forty years of age—his figure was slender and some- 
what bent—his hair gray and thin—and his sallow 
cheek, and pale blue eyes, would have given him an 
interesting appearance, but for the habitual sneer 
which characterized his countenance. Johnny’s friend, 
the blacksmith, was a very different character. He 
had not, certainly, the * /ong head” of M*Cullough, 
but he had what sometimes proves a truer guide, a 
right honest heart. He was a younger man than the 
other, but Andy had early in life taken to himself a 
gentle helpmate, and at the period of which we are 
speaking, there was not in the town a_ happier 
household than that of the forge at the eross-roads of 
Magher-Ross. 

Some months had elapsed since Johnny’s departure, 
and though Andy faithfally fulfilled his trast, and 
kept a constant eye on the interests of the family at 
Derrylavin, it was a subject of no small astonishment 
to the neighbourhood, that the hosier, hitherto uni- 
formly unsocial and reserved, was now on terms of 
the closest intimacy at M‘Cartan’s cottage. It was 
imagined by many, that being a man of singular 
virtue, he was glad of an opportunity for the exercise 
of a more active morality than had hitherto distin- 
guished him, and this opinion seemed the more pro- 
bable, as it was observed that some slight improve- 
ment had really taken place in the habits of the un- 
fortunate M+Cartan. ee Sally could not get rid 
altogether of her prejudices against her father’s friend ; 
but when, for a while, she fancied the possibility of 
a reformation being accomplished by his influence, 
she heartily condemned the injustice of her own sen- 
timents. 

One evening as Andy Brennan sat with his little 
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family round. the fire, his wife observed that there 
was something or other which occasioned him much 
uneasiness. * Andy!” she said, * what’s the matter 
with you, man, that you're so quare in yourself to- 
night? Why, you look as black as if you had buried 
your wife—and a dale blacker. I'll be bound,” she 
added, with one of those sweet and roguish looks, 
which first disturbed the quiet of poor Andy’s heart. 

* Why, then, I'll tell you, Jenny, what's the matter 
with me,” he replied ; *troth 1 don't half like the 
way things is goin’ on out at Paddy M*Cartan’s.” 

* Why, Andy, dear ?”’ said the wife in some alarm; 
‘is there anything wrong there of late !—forbye the 
ould man’s coorses ?” 

* Well, I can’t say there is,’ said Andy; ** and yet 
I’m full sure if Johnny Fitzpatrick was in it, he 
wouldn’t be overly well plased to see what, in troth, 
myself doesn’t like to see for his sake.” 

« Why, asthore, is it—” 

* Whisht, now, Jenny, and I'll tell you all about 
it;”’ but just as he was commencing his narration, 
the latch was raised and a young woman entered. 
In an instant the children were clinging round her neck. 

** Musha, Sally,” said the young dame, * it’s your- 
self that’s welcome at last; faix it’s a wondher you 
minded there was the likes of us above ground.” 

* Jenny,” said the girl, throwing back the hood of 
her scarlet mantle, ** you mustn’t be jealous of me 
asthore; for sure Andy knows it’s the weary time I 
have at home ; bat Andy,” she added, “I tould you 
the worst was to come, and troth it'll come, soon and 
sudden, I doubt.” 

We have seen that Andy himself had some disa- 
greeable apprehensions, but he was unwilling to in- 
crease the fears of his gentle protege. 

«“ Well, now, divil take me,” he said, “if ever I 
met the likes of.you, woman-kind. There’s that one, 
and because Shaun Oge’s not in it, to be coortin’ her 
by star-light among the rocks, och! all the fat’s in 
the fire by gor! But faix Johnny’s worse than her, 
for the last words he says to me when I was partin’ 
him on the road. ‘ Andy,’ he says, ‘its no wondher 
my heart’s sore to lave her, for it’s what I think, 
there isn’t one like her on this blessed earth!’ ‘ Ar- 
rah, maybe that!’ says I, * By my sowl,’ says I, +1 
could find her match ;’ and the smith cast a knowing 
look on his own share of earthly excellence. His at- 
tempts, however, to cheer the young maiden were in- 
effectual. At the mention of her lover her colour 
deepened a little, and turning her fine intelligent eyes 
on her honest friend— 

* Andy,” she said, “ afore Johnny went, did he tell 
ou anything that was a throuble to him, forbye what 
e said of the ould man?” 

Oh nothin’, ”’ said the other, “ barrin’ some fool- 
ish notiors he had; and troth myself doesn’t mind 
what they were now, only that I tould him never to 
listen to what the Divil would put into his mind agin 
a neighbour.” Now it was evident that Andy had a 
very perfect recollection of the matter; but doubtful 
whether their fears had the same object, he did not 
feel at liberty to disclose, till the necessity should be 
more apparent, the communication of his friend. But 
Sally presently removed his scruples. 

* Did he tell you,” she said, “ that he didn’t much 


** Faith I believe it was that, sure enough,” said 
the smith; * but I tould him it was only foolishness 
he was talkin’; for though M-Culiough had some 
quare ways with him, the neighbours all allowed 
there wasn’t an honester man any where to be 
seen.” 

“And do you think that, Andy?” said the girl, 
with a look so penetrating and keen that the smith 
could evade no longer. 

“Troth I don’t,” he said. He may be an honest 
man,” he added; * but if he is, he’s a d——d know- 
in’ one; and I tell you what, Sally; you're a know- 
in’ girl yourself; and if you persave any underhand 
manuverin’, by that iron and steel,” said the smith, 
striking the tongues stoutly against the hob, ‘it will 
be the unlucky day for M*Cullough that he first dark- 
ened Paddy M*Cartan’s door.” 

“ Well, then, Andy, I may just tell you at wanst, 
for it’s to spake to you and Jenny I’m come in to- 
night; and troth, Jenny, it’s a shame to be bringin’ 
my throubles to your fire-side; but sure, alanna, lL 
have none but yourselves two 1 can open my mind 
with. But it’s what I’m goin’ to tell you—I’m very 
unaisy entirely the way Mr. M:Cullough’s gettin’ on. 
In troth I think he manes the ould man no good; and 
I’m afeard as he hasn’t the wit to see the roguery of 
his ways, he’ll persuade him to do something he'll 
be sorry for. Sure,” she continued, 1 was tould as 
much—faix aye, Jenny; I was warned again’ him, 
for that if we didn’t mind he’d be the reg’lar ruin of 
the ould man.” 

** Masha do you tell me so? and who warned you, 
Sally,” said the young wife, while her countenance 
evinced the utmost anxiety and alarm. 

* Oh! them that has a good right to know.” 
“Oh! ay,” said the other, “I know who you 
mane.” 

** Well in troth, Jenny darlint, she tould me that; 
but ere last night my father came home, in the ould 
way, and afther talkin’ on a head about Mr. M‘Cul- 
lough, that you'd think there wasn’t his like goin’, 
he says; ‘I hope,’ says he, *God’ll put it in his 
way to do me the good turn he manes.’ 

** And what good turn does he mane doin’ you, fa- 
ther,” says I. 

“«*Och no matther,’ says he; ‘he manes doin’ both 
you and me a good turn,” he says, winkin’ at me in a 
quare kind o’way. 

***1’m obleeged to him,’ says I; * but I’ll not be 
apt to throuble him for a while—and when 1 do, fa- 
ther,’ says I,* I’m thinkin’ ivll be low days with 
me.’ Well, Jenny, 1 lay awake the whole of that 
blessed night, debatin’? in my own mind what waa 
the wondherful sarvice Ned M‘Cullough was goin’ 
to be afther doin’ os; and no matther what dark no- 
tions crossed me, but any way I thought it best to 
come and spake to you and Andy, for it’s plain seein’ 
he’s on some roguery or other, whatever it is.” 

Here was important matter for the consideration of 
the little conclave. The smith and his wife at once, 
and perhaps too hastily, concurred in Sally’s opinion, 
that there was some foul design entertained by the 
hosier, and that her father was in the fair way of be- 
ing duped and probably ruined by his crafty acquaint- 
ance. It was difficult, however, to form any satisfac- 





like to see Mr. M‘Cullough gettin’ so great with the 
ould man ?” 
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tory opinion as to the precise nature of his views, but 
still more difficult to determine on the means whereby 
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they were to be counteracted. After much delibera- 
tion it was resolved that Andy should have an inter- 
view the following day with the farmer, and be guid- 
ed by circumstances as to how far he should go in| 
making his suspicions known. During their confer-| 
ence, poor M+Cullough’s character was rather freely 
handled. 

* Well,” said Jonny, “he’s a wondherful man 
that; and sure, bless us all! they say he doesn’t give | 
in to either priest or minister !”’ 

* And maybe,” said Andy, * they tell God’s truth | 
that says it. All 1 know is, myself seen the grin on| 
him when Father M*Mehon was epakin’ the blessed | 
words over Paddy Mooney’s corpse; and wanst, I| 
mind, when I told Father Casshidy what a clever! 
man he was, and whata grand scholar intirely, he | 
shook his head, and he says to me: * Andy,’ says he, 
*he may know a great deal, but 1 hope,’ says he, * he 
hasn't east away the knowledge that leads to life.’ ” 

* See that now!’ said Jenny. Och I thought 
there could be little good in one that never had a poor 
body's prayer for so much as a could praty—barrin’ 
that I'm tould he sometimes gives a lock 0’ meal or 
the like to that poor wee fairy crathur—but sure a 
hathen itself couldn't refase her, the sow!.”’ 

The night was considerably advaneed when Sally | 
took leave of her kind and simplte-hearted friends. 
Andy, with native gallantry, escorted her for some 
distance beyond the precincts of the town; but as the 
moon was bright, and no danger to be apprehended, 
she insisted on his returning home, while she pro- 
ceeded, through an extremely picturesque piece of 
scenery, to her father’s cottage. Sally was a strong- 
minded girl, but she probably felt some little tingling 
of preternatural terror, when passing under a ledge 
of rocks, surmounted by a few old and drooping trees 
(there are many such crags scattered over the face of 
this valley) she thought for a moment that she saw a 

air of bright eyes peering from the gloom above her. 
Tn a moment, however, her fears were dissipated, as 
she heard a sweet and youthful voice singing one of 
those uncouth rhymes, which are considered in the 
country as charms against fairy influence. 

The girl stood and listened, for, on the ivy-covered 
brow of the rocks, only a little distance above her 
head, there was a beautiful but strange looking child ; 
who, having spoken the words of power, sprung with 
such reckless haste down the face of the precipice, 
that Sally, though long acquainted with her habits, 
screamed with terror as she saw her descend. “ You 
little rogue,” she said, affectionately embracing the 
singular being who clung round her neck; “ what's 
the reason, tell me, you can't live like another, but 
must be for ever wandherin’ about singin’ to them 
cousins o’yours night and nightly ?” 

*Och my heavy hathred on them,” said the child, 
“and on the whole world in troth ; and good right I 
have to say it; for there isn’t one in the world wide, 
barrin’ your ownself, Sally, would ever like to see 
me darken their door.” 

* 1 see, Mealey, you're angered against the neigh- 
bours as well as your own people to-night,” said the 
other, smiling at the indignant expression of the child’s 
pale, but very lovely, countenance; “but sure I won- 
dher, alanna, you're not afeared to sing such wicked 
songs to the good people.” 





* Sally,”’ she said, in a low voice, and fixing her 
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wild and brilliant eyes on the countenance of the 
maiden, “if I didn’t keep singin’ that or an other 
they’d desthroy me totally.” 

* Och Ged help you,” said Sally, half betrayed in- 
to the fanciful belief to which poor Mealey was a most 
ern | victim. 

* But they’re better nor the Christians for all that, 
Sally,” said the latter—** though maybe they're not 
in troth. The neighbours was kind to me for a long 
while ; and many’s the pleasant day I had with the 
little childher afore they kem to know I wasn’t good.” 
Sally’s heart bled as she gazed on the wasted fea- 
tures of this outeast of humanity. 

* Well, well,” she said, “come home and sleep 
with me to-night, any way; for troth I doubt you're 
hungry Mealey ?” 

* Och a little,” said Mealey, while she cast down 
her eyes to conceal the tears with which they invo- 
luntarily overflowed ; **but I'll sleep with you to- 
night,’ she added ; * for it’s a long way to Dhuhatti, 
aud troth I’m afeared sleepin’ ont among the fields, a 
wee crathur like me, and who knows what might 
happen me.” 

They proceeded some way in silence, when Mealey 
said, rather abruptly, * Sally, if 1 was what people 
thinks me, I'd do you a good turn; but God help me, 
if 1 might say it, ean do neither good nor harm to 
mortal.”” There was something marked and full of 
meaning in the manner of this discourse, which struck 
the girl forcibly. A thought flashed across her mind. 
** Maybe you can though. obleege me greatly, and if 
you can achora, you will?” 

“T will,” said Mealey, laying her hands solemnly 
on her breast. “ If [ can sarve you, Sally M‘Cartan, 
I’!! do it, no matter if it’s to be the death of me two 
minutes afther.”’ 

“Och the Lord of Heaven love you, you little 
darlint!” said Sally, folding the enthusiastic child to 
her bosom; “the blessed angels guard you this night, 
Mealey, and every night you lie and rise.” 

* Whisht!” cried’ the other; and her cheek grew 
more ghastly than before, as the recollection of her 
unholy nature was thus forced upon her. We have 
said that Sally was not weak-minded; she loved 
and pitied the little outcast, but the circumstances of 
the moment, and the unearthly look with which the 
child herself reproved her, awakened the natural su- 
perstition of which she could not be supposed entirely 
divested, and she felt for a moment that the being 
before her was not a proper object for such a blessing. 

* Well, but you mind what you tould me yester- 
day,”’ she continued. “ Now, Mealey, it’s what I 
want you to do—you"ll thry and make Mary-the- 
mt tell you somethin’ more” — 

* Do you know who that is?” said Mealey, in- 
terrupting her companion, and pointing to a figure 
moving along at some distance from the path. 

“ Ay,” said the other; “it’s Mr. M:Cullough, I 
think.” 

** And do you know where’s he’s a comin’ from, 
Sally?” 

** Why, it’s like he’s comin’ from a kalie with the 
ould man.” 

* And do you know what it was, him and the ould 
man was collogin’ about, asthore ?” 

“ Why, I suppose they were collogin’ about many’s 
the thing.” 
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* Musha but that’s cute o’ you! and do you know 
what he’s thinkin’ about now, Sally, darlint ?” 

“Och, Mealey, what do you mean ?” cried the 
girl. “Sure how could I know what he’s thinkin’ 
about !—barrin’ | was as knowin’ as yourself.” 

“ Well, and if I'd tell you now a lanna? He’s just 
thinkin’ of dhrownin’ you and Johnny Fitzpatrick, 
and the ould man, in Thubber-na-Shie beyant. Ay, 
the whole kit o’ yiz, in troth !” 

* Mealey !” cried the girl, grasping the arm of the 
little sorceress who stood gazing in her face with an 
expression most mischievously arch. 

« Well, Sally,”’ she cried, bursting into a loud and 
hearty laugh, * you're a darlint! Now how could I 
know no more than yourself what he’s thinkin’ about ? 
bat if it isn’t that,”’ she continued, assuming at once 
a more serious tone; “maybe its something nigh 
hand as bad, for in troth between you and I, Ned 
M:Cullough’s the Divil’s jewel.” 


“* My oh ! but you're a droll wee sow! !”’ said Sally, | 








wasn’t to be home till Lammas twelvemonth, any 
way.” 

** Och that’s thrue,” he replied ; “ but Mr. M*Cul- 
lough, that knows betther nor me, ajlows that wanst 
he has got the loose foot, he'll be in no hurry back. 
Faith he does, Sally! he thinks we have seen the 
last of him.” 

A glance of intelligence passed between Sally and 
her friend. 

“ And what does Mr. M‘Cullough know about him?” 
said the former, with somewhat of scorn in her lip 
and eye. 

“Certainly, Sally, he does. He knows more of the 
ways of people than you or me;” and fearing that he 
would be regularly beaten from his ground of attack, 
he stoutly added, “he thinks, in troth, Johnny’s an 
idle blackguard, and will never do any good.” 

“ And father,” said the gird, colouring as she spoke, 
“ did hear that word said of Johnny Fitzpatrick ?” 

“ Now Sally, dear, don’t be angrin’ yourself! Sure 


careful how she would again excite the mirth of her| what could I do alanna. I tell you he’s a wonderful 
little fairy friend. Sure what do you know about | scholar, that M‘Cullough, and a fine man intirely ; and 
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Mr. M‘Cullough—and you're talkin 

* Well, maybe I don’t,” said the child; “ but faix 
I'm thinkin’ there’ll be wigs in the green when Johu- 
ny comes home !” 

Sally pondered on these words; for, as we shall 
afterwards see, it was not a superstitious feeling 
alone which indaced her to attach importance to the 
communications of this mysterious child. She un- 
derstood, too, on reflection, what she had not at first 
perceived, the force of the allusion to Thubber-na- 
Shie; for she believed—but this we must admit was 
pure superstition—that all good fortane had passed 
away from her and her’s, with the possession of the 
mystic spring. 

M:Cartan was sitting at the fire when his daughter 
and her companion entered the cottage. He was as 
usual somewhat under the influence of liberal pota- 
tions, but it was curicus to observe the mingled ex- 
pression of his countenance, indicative at the same 
time of anxious thought, and an incapacity to keep 
any subject steadily before his mind’s eye, which, 
like the eye of the outer man, was, no doubt, a little 
wild and wandering. He had, indeed, matter enough 
for the exercise of his sober and entire jadgment. 
During Sally's absence, brief as it was, the indefati- 
gable hosier had considerably advanced his views, 
or, as M‘Cartan believed, had given powerful and 
most flattering proofs of his sincerity and friendship. 
He had not been quite so explicit on all points as the 
farmer might have desired ; but his communications, 
though delicately obscure, were sufficiently intelligi- 
ble to just the most sanguine expectation. The 
trath is, M+Cartan had, for some time past, fancied 
he perceived an inclination, on the part of his friend, 
to form an alliance with his house; but hitherto his 
hopes had been founded on the most vague and dis- 
tant allusions—to-night the matter had been more 
freely approached. 

While Sally sat admiring the energy with which 
her little gaest devoured a hearty supper, the old man 
carefully avoiding his daughter’s look, said— 

“T doubt young Fitzpatrick doesn’t mane to come 
back to us, Sally.” 

* Bless us, all, Father!” cried the other; ‘ why 
do you say that o’ the boy? Sure you know he 











a friendly man, Sally; och its him that is,” said the 
poor farmer with enthusiasm, “and God will reward 
him for it, if my prayers be's heard.” 

“ Och to be sure he is; he’s a wonderful good man, 
Mealey,” and the girl laughed bitterly, while Mealey 
shook her little wise head at the absurd idea. 

“* Now, father, mind what I tell you; that man’s 
makin’ a fool o’ you—in troth he is, and you'll know 
it sooner nor you think. Will you tell us now if he 
wasn’t a bad man, and had bad thoughts in his head, 
why would he be comin’ here with his ould croakin’ 
stories, to wrong the boy that never had a hard word 
from man or mankind afore !” 

“ Because he means to marry you himself, Sally,” 
said the other, with a mingled look of fear and tri- 
umph. 

“ Whil-a-loo !” shouted the fairy; but whether in 

admiration of this announcement, or of her own prow- 
ess, we cannot pretend to determine; for she had, at 
this moment, succeeded in rending asunder the ten- 
drils, by means of which the flesh clung firmly round 
an enormous marrowbone ; and holding up the naked 
trophy— 
“ That's the way to peel the clothes off it!” she 
cried; “a’n’t it, Paddy, my ould boy! Och murdher, 
but he'd be a wondherful scholar would humbug me 
out of my supper, and sit Jaughin’ at me like pussy, 
there, when I'd have nothin’ but a bare bone to pick! 
There, you crathur, never say I kep it from you ;” 
and, in the exuberance of her spirits, she flung the 
bone at the head of the poor animal, which, however, 
with admirable adroitness, escaped the blow. 

“In troth,” said Sally, laughing, “if Mr. M‘Cul- 
lough was here he’d be for given’ you a helpin’ hand 
at your supper, Mealey—he's so friendly in himself!” 

“ Ay, in troth !” said Mealey ; “and the sorra betther 
ever you met at lavin’ little afther him.” 

M‘Cartan saw that it could answer no good end to 
pursue any further the present controversy on M‘Cul- 
lough’s merits or designs. So bidding the two girls 
good night, he toddled off to his bed, poorly satisfied 
with the result of his experiment. 

We may now say a few words of the last character 
we have introduced to our readers. There was a 
mystery round the origin and early fortunes of this 
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unhappy being, which, together with her own singular 
appearance, and a certain wild enthusiasm, heightened 
no doubt by the circumstances of her lite, had given 
rise to the superstitious opinion universally entertain- 
ed regarding her. About eight years prior to the pe- 


riod ot which we speak, an infant, apparently about | 


two years of age, was discovered one bright morning 
near the fairy well. 
child evinced considerable agitation and alarm; and 


to every solicitation to declare something of herself 


and her appearance there, her only reply was, “I 
darn’t!”’ in a tone so fearful and subdued, that it was 
evident her fears had been most powerfu!ly acted on 
by the individual, whoever it was, that had deserted 
her. At length, however, she was prevailed on so far 
as to confess that her name was Mealey, and that she 


had come “ from there beyant,” pointing to the fort of 


Corrybracken, which, as our readers are aware, is 
situated on the hill just over Thubber-na-Shie.— When 
we consider the powerful influence which fairy super- 
stition has over the minds of our peasantry, we cannot 
be surprised that this last unlucky acknowledgment 
removed at once many charitable doubts concerning 


pour Mealey’s origin; for though a path, much fre-| 
their proper circumstances—when the light of an au- 


quented, :aa close by the fosse of Corrybracken, and 
it was suggested that the foundling merely intended 
to indicate the direction in which she had been 
brought, still there was a combination of circumstances 
sufficient to excite a suspicion, which we all know 
when once excited is not easily destroyed. Notwith- 
standing, however, that poor little Mealey was re- 
garded as a wanderer from Fairyland, there was some- 
thing so irresistibly engaging about her, that even to 
the most timid, she was an object of interest and love. 
She lived amongst the neighbours, from house to 
house. On the winter mornings, when the family 
would be seated around the smoking potato-basket, 
Mealey would stray in and sit down among them, an 
unbidden, but never an unwelcome guest; or, when 
at night, the children would be huddled together 
amongst the straw and blanket, there would be the 
fairy child, with her pale face, and long black hair, 
lying calm and unconscious at their feet. But as time 
rolled on, and Mealey became gradually aware of the 
fearful distinction between herself and all her young 
associates, her habits became more and more strange 
and solitary. ‘The belief that she was a preternatural 
being, produced, of course, a state of feeling, which 
seemed to affurd additional evidence of the fact; and 
while, from a morbid sensibility, she imagined that 
none ever regarded her but with secret horror, she 
would wander away through the mountain glens, and 
without sympathy or comfort, mourn for that fancied 
home, from which she imagined herself an exile. The 
poor child was evidently sinking under the influence 
of this melancholy illusion. She became every day 
more unhumanized ; shunning every frequented place, 
and living almost altogether among the secluded 
rocks of Dhuhatti. Often has the inmate of some 
poor but hospitable cabin met Mealey wandering 
through the dewy fields, and compelled her almost 
by force, to accept of a night's shelter, and whatever 
the house could afford; and often, when invisible in 
the darkness, have her silvery tones been heard, 
quivering probably through a rising storm, as she sung 
one of her musical and wild incantations. It was un- 
fortunate that those very qualities which rendered her 


On being asked her name the 
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most beloved, favoured the popular superstition, as 
well as her own unhappy conviction. The suscepti- 
bility of her little heart, and the co and enthu- 
siasm of her affection, particularly evinced in her at- 


‘tachment to Sally M‘Cartan, were far beyond what is 


usually found in children of her years; but this was 
probably not more owing to any natural excellence 
than to her singular and unhappy lot. Her beauty, 
too, it must be confessed, was of an elfish character. 
Her cheek was of the purest white, but even at that 


| early age it was thin: and very rarely was the slight- 


est trace of colour perceptible. Sometimes, indeed, 
when her feelings would be strongly excited, her 
eyes would flash, and a deep crimson_glow give a 
new character to her countenance. r hair was 
black, rich, and abundant. Her eyes, too were of the 
same colour; but they were larger than black eyes 
usually are, and wonderfully bright and intellectual.— 
There was only one individual with whom Mealey 
felt herself on terms of perfect freedom and equality. 
We have already mentioned the piece of scenery 
which stretches eastward from above the borders of 
Lough Fay.—Many is the fearful legend associated 
with those precincts, and, indeed, when viewed in all 


tumn moon is above them, and utter darkness in their 
labyrinths and caves—when the solitary trees, stand- 
ing like imprisoned beauties within the rocky limits, 
have their dark foliage on—and when no sound is 
heard but the occasional plash of the waters—you 
would say that Dhuhatti was as lovely a spot as ever 
fay or fairy haunted. We fear, however, that its spi- 
ritual inhabitants have ere this been obliged to “ wan- 
der from their dwelling,” a stately castle having been 
recently erected on its confines by the proprietor of 
Ferney—a descendant of the accomplished and unfor- 
tunate Essex. 

High up in the face of these rocks, and looking out 
on a rugged domain of heath and underwood, may still 
be seen the mouldering walls of a cabin, which a 
stranger can with difficulty believe was ever the abode 
of a human being. It is absolutely inaccessible from 
below; and even from above access is both difficult 
and dangerous. This hovel, at the period to which 
we refer, had been for some years the residence of a 
singular character ; who, partly from her mode of life, 
her principal means of support consisting in the pro- 
duce of the milk of a few goats; and partly that her 
real name and origin were alike unknown, had received 
the professional nomenclature of Mary-the-Whey.— 
Poor Mary was a harmless, simple-minded creature, 
but such qualities it was supposed, were not incom- 
patible with a knowledge beyond human wisdom, and 
a power greater than mortals inherit; and some idle 
suspicions as to her intercourse with the invisible crea- 
tion, were strengthened by the connexion which 
seemed to exist between her and the fairy-child. The 
only clue which had ever been afforded to the history 
of this latter, was the circumstance of such a relation- 
ship. It was more than a year after Mealey’s first 
appearance, that an old woman came to the door of 
M‘Cartan’s cottage, and begged a night's lodging and 
some food. Mealey, who was sitting by the hop, 
started when she heard the stranger's voice, and it 
seemed as if some vague recollections were awakened, 
as she gazed long and earnestly in her face, while the 
mendicant, on her part was observed to eye the child 
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with a look of more than ordinary interest. That en- 
tire night Mealey continued silent and nervous, but 
she never mentioned to any what her feelings were, 
and in a little time the circumstance was forgotten. 


Soon after this, the stranger, having, by the aid of 


charitable contributions, procured a goat, took up her 
residence at Dhuhatti, where her herd gradually in- 
creased, her own character and that of her whey being 
in equally high and universal estimation. Mary was 
probably in possession of more gossiping secrets than 
any other individual in the parish, for being “a wise 
woman,” people spoke to her with confidence; and 
even MCullough himself, who was somewhat of a va- 
tetudinarian, and used frequently to walk out to the 
Rocks to drink the goat’s whey, was said to be less re- 
served with Mary than with the neighbours in gene- 
ral. Such was the personage with whom Mealey 
had latterly resided, when she had adopted the ground- 
less idea that she was an object of aversion to al) 
others. 

Whatever was M‘Cullough’s object in cultivating 
the acquaintance of the family at Derrylavin, whether, 
as he professed, to save an unfortunate being from the 
ruin, which his dissipated courses were likely to entail, 
or, as Sally and her friends suspected, of a less lauda- 
ble nature, his influence over M‘Cartan hourly in- 
creased. People were surprised at this strange friend- 
ship between a man proverbially unsocial and austere, 
and one whose life was a regular outrage on morality. 
But the latter, with little interruption to his enjoy- 
ments, saw everything flourish around him. His pa- 
trimony, though greatly reduced, was still considera- 
ble; and never had any previous summer afforded 
promise of a wealthier autumn. He was on the best 
possible terms with himself and the world, and had no 
reason to doubt the fidelity of his friend. But Sally 
viewed matters in a very different spirit. She was 
perfectly convinced that the hosier was actuated by 
dishonest motives, though she was still perplexed as to 
their exact nature. He had never, on any occasion, 
addressed her in the character of a lover, and yet it 
was evident her father looked on him in such a Jight; 
and it was this, which of all her cares weighed hea- 
viest on her heart. The prospect of Johnny's return 
was too uncertain and remote to afford her any com- 
fort; and she could only console herself with the re- 
flection that amongst the many evils which encom- 
passed her, the darkest of all could never be realized 
without her own voluntary participation. Andy Bren- 
nan became more and more uneasy about the result of 
this state of things, and more suspicious of the hosier’s 
views. He had vainly endeavoured, by hints and in- 
sinuations, to awaken the fears of the unsuspecting 
farmer; but when at last M‘Cullough was talked of 
nniversally as Sally’s suitor, he thought it high time 
to speak out, in vindication of the rights of his absent 
friend. He was hardly prepared, however, for the 
manner in which his interference was received. The 
farmer affected wonderful indignation— 

“T see what you're at,” he said; “you, and that 
scapegrace vagabond. You'd put me agin’ an honest 
man, if you could; but you can’t in troth, with all 
your roguery.” 

“Ts that what you say to me, Paddy M‘Cartan?” 
said Andy, quite taken aback. 

“Jt is what I say to you, Andy Brennan,” said the 
other. 
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“ Tt is what you say tome! Why then bad lu 
me if ever I throuble my head about you or your con- 
sarns again, the longest day you live.” 

“ Well, and who the Devil’s axin’ you,” cried the 
farmer with petalance. “ You're a mighty wondher- 
ful fellow to be sure; but if you'd just mind your own 
consarns, it would fit you a dale betther, Andy.” 

“ Ah, in troth, ould man,” said the smith, “it’s a 
shame for you. You don’t know what you're talkin’ 
about; and I’}I iell you what’s more, you don’t know 
the throuble you're bringin’ on yourself, and your lit- 
tle girl.” 

“ Don’t I now ?” said the other. 

“ No, you don’t—but you'll know it afore long goes 
about. Sure it’s the talk o’ the whole town, the way 
Ned M‘Cullough has you, that you dar’n’t bless your- 
self without axin’ his leave.” 

“ Well, now, Andy Brennan, will you just pass me 
by. If Ned M‘Cullough’s desavin’ me, it’s my own 
loss; but I’m thankful no man ever sthrove to take ad- 
vantage of me yet, Andy, but I seen into his ways.” 
This was accompanied by a wink not very complimen- 
tary to Andy’s motives. However, the honest smith 
cared little for either winks or nods, 

“ Mr. M‘Cartan,” he said, “would you answer me 
one question, and I'll be obleeged to you.” 

“ Ay—if you don’t ax me how many blasts is in 
your big bellows beyant.” 

“Oh. in troth, | won't mind axin’ you what you 
know d——d little about,” said Brennan, somewhat 
piqued at the unconciliating manner of the other; “ but 
answer me now, do you mane to go back o’ your word 
to Johnny Fitzpatrick !” 

The farmer, to use Andy’s expression, wes regularly 
bothered. It was too much to renounce fermally, and 
for ever, the object to which, in spite of himself, his 
purest feelings and affections clung—he looked up in 
the other’s face with a most indescribable expression 
of vexation and perplexity— 

“ Andy,” he cried at last, “God Almighty bless you, 
will you go home out of my sight. Go home, | bid 
you, Andy Brennan, and don’t be aggravatin’ me.” 

“ Troth Paddy, the divil a one inch I'll budge, till 
you'll give me satisfaction. Come now, tell us plain 
and honest, is it what you'd be afther doin’, to take a 
dirty advantage o’ the boy! That's the chat,” and Andy 
flourished his shut fist in a manner peculiarly suited to 
give force to his brief and downright interrogatory. 








“Oh, musha! musha!” cried the poor farmer, scratch- 
ing his head with the utmost vehemence, “ what's this 
for at all, at all! Andy, will you lave my sight, and, in 
troth, I’ll be obleeged to you.” 

“ Arragh, don’t be makin’ a fool of yourself, ould 
man. Faix, Paddy, you'll cry salt tears for those do- 
in’s yet; I may as well tell you as send you word. 
You'll find the ould friends was the thruest after all; 
and maybe it’s when M‘Cullough has made you the 
scorn of the world, you'll think of my words, and of 
how you sarved the boy that never spared himself when 
he could do a good turn by you or yours.” 

“Well, but listen to raison, man,” said M‘Cartan, 
somewhat mollified by this lust appeal to his feelings. 
“I know well that Johnny Fitzpatrick’s a remarkable 
civil boy, but where’s the harm of bein’ friendly with 
an honest neighbour, like Mr. M‘Cullough ?” 








“ Oh no harm in life,” said the other, “and a mighty 
steady husband he'll make for Sally—not all as one. 
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Paddy, remember the first dalin's ever you had with| poor Paudeen couldn't stand it much longer, the way 
M‘Cullough, how you lost all your luck. Why tun-| he’s goin.’ I'm tould he’s a great way entirely be- 
dher an agers, nan, wasn't it him got Thubber-na-Shie | hind-hand with the agent; but then Johnny Fitzpat- 
out of your hands, and what are you talkin’ about!” | rick’s people's all in a middlin’ good way of doin,’ and 

« Well, but Andy, avick, you don’t know all he done | there isn’t one of them but would stand by Paddy if he 
for me.” |came to the worst. Of course, it’s natural they'd 

“'Troth I don’t,” said the smith. | stand by him, and a boy of their’s coortin his daughter. 

“Well, but I'll tell you, and then you'll see if he | Well, it’s what Mr. M‘Cullough’s at—he thinks to put 
ben’t a thrue friend ata pinch. I tould how the agent | between him and them every way he can, and the 
would only give me to Jast Patrickmas, and I have a divi] a doubt Mealey! they'll soon be mortial foes. 
notion, says I, to get Jemmy Fitzpatrick to speak to| You know the sarvice he did the ould man with 
him. Fitzpatrick’s a civil obleeging neighbour, says the agent. Well, he took that mighty friendly en- 
I; and he knows well for as much as I’m pushed now, | tirely, but you see how it is; wanst the throuble’s 
I’m able to pay all’s agin’ me, ten times over.” | past, Paddy thinks no more about it. So the harvest’t! 

“* Why, then, by my sowl,’ says Mr. M‘Cullough,—| come round, and a fine beautiful harvest it’! be, 
barrin’ that he never swears, Andy— why then upon | but Mealey, asthore, it’s the last M‘Cartan, or one of 
my honour,’ says he, ‘ you might thrust another to do| his name, will ever reap in Derrylavin !” 
you a good turn as well as Fitzpatrick, obleegin’ as| “It is now, Mary?” 

e is.” “Oh, in troth it is alanna; for till one thing hap- 

“*Oh, in troth I would,’ says I back again to him, | pens, that will never happen, neither Sally nor the 
‘and if it’s yourself you mane,’ says I, ‘the divil a| father will ever have a day’s luck or comfort.” 
man in the county I'd sooner ax todo mea trifle o’| Mealey, in her heart, thanked all the fairy powers, 
sarvice.” | that whatever might be the destiny of the two lovers, 

“* Faith, I'm obleeged to you,’ says he, ‘for your | there was no such calamity in store, as that which she 
good-will, and if it’s a thing | can sarve you with Mr. | had apprehended, from the designs of M‘Cullough, 
I'm sure,’ says he, ‘I'll be proud and happy to | seconded by the authority of the maiden’s father. 
do it.’ So with that he goes off, and he tells theagent| Having made this important discovery—for she ne- 
how cruel hard set | was, but if his honour would be | ver thought of questioning the authenticity of Mary’s 
plaised to give me till the harvest would come round, | communications on any subject—she resolved, not- 
he’d give his word and hand for all the ould balance | withstanding her implied promise of secrecy, to turn 
entirely. Now, wasn’t that remarkable friendly!| the communication to such account as she should 
Paix, Andy, it’s a folly to talk, but there’s few guin’ | judge necessary for the interests of her friends. She 
would do the like.” determined, first of all, however, to push her inqui- 

The smith shook his head, but made no reply. ries, a little farther. 

Notwithstanding this proof of friendship, the farmer} “And what's the one thing must happen, Mary, 
himself began to have some slight misgivings. Such | afore Sally or the ould man ever has a day’s luck ?” 
interviews as this, with Andy Brennan, without con-| “It’s no matter what it is, Mealey; it’s no matter to 
vincing him of the perfidy of his friend, filled his mind | you or me, alanna. It happened wanst, Lord save 
with doubt and apprehension, not unfrequently min-| us!” said tbe old woman, crossing herself from her 
gled with some degree of remorse for the violation of | forehead to her breast, “and there's not one alive 
his engagement with Johnny Fitzpatrick. They were | would be willin’ to see it happen again !” 
productive of much pain to the unfortunate M‘Cartan,| Mealey was perplexed—she knew the obstinacy of 
without any advantage whatever. the old dame on some occasions, and that once she 

One night, as the two solitary inhabitants of Dhu-| took it into her head not to be communicative, there 
hatti sat by their little brusna-fire in Mary's cabin, | was but little chance of her getting at this last, and 
Mealey said, looking slyly from under her brows, to| probably most important secret-—so she set herself to 
mark what effect her words would produce, “ Well, | cogitate. But Mealey’s thoughts were all clear and 
now, isn’t it remarkable what a friendly man that Mr. | rapid, and she arrived, almost instantly, at the true 
M‘Cullough is! Sure, if it wasn’t for him, it would be | conclusion. 
all up the country with them poor M‘CartansI think—| “Sore,” she said, “ what adale o’ wisdom you have. 





and to see how jovin’ he is to Sally!” It's till some unfortunate crathur, like Peggy Blake, 
“Is it him?!” said the other, a bitterly sarcastic | washes her hands in Thubber-na-Shie, you mane.” 
smile wrinkling her withered face. “ Well, and maybe it is that I mane, now; but it 


“Och ay!” said Mealey: “he has the real heart-| isn’t soncy, acushla, to be talkin’ o’ the like; only, 
love for her, that’s plain to be seen; and sure it’s him-| that no kind o’ good luck’ll ever happen to one o’ 
self] make the darlint husband, not all as one as poor | Paddy's people, for sellin’ that blessed well out of his 


Shawn Oge, the crathur !”’ hands.” 
“ Mealey,” said the crone, “ you wouldn't harm a “ Why, to be sure,” said Mealey, “ they'll not have 
poor ould crathur like me !” the hoight of good luck, but it’s to be hoped they’l] not 
“ No, in troth, I wouldn’t Molly.” be so bad as all that comes to.” 


“Then never spake to mortal of what I'm goin’ to} “Well, your way of it—you know a dale better 
tell you. The divil a notion M*Cullough has of Sally | nor me, I’m sure.” 
M‘Cartan ; but it’s thryin’ to come round the ould man} “ And now, Mary, do you tell me them poor M‘Car- 
he is, and to sarve his own ends, as a body might say. | tans will never have a day’s comfort again !” 
He's a cunnin’ man, the same Ned M‘Cullough,and| “ No, in troth, Mealey: they'll never have a day’s 
never fear him but he sees bravely what he’s at. Now | luck or day’s comfort, as long as holly’s green. They'll 
listen to me, Mealy. ‘The whole town knows that! just go from bad to worse, till they all die off at last.” 





























“Och ho! my poor Sally!” said the child; “ but 
Mary, darlint,” she added, after some moment's silence, 
“don’t you think Mr. M‘Cullough would give Paddy 
the well-field for another as good !” 

“ Ay! maybe that now. I tell you, Mealey, though 
Ned M‘Cullough lets on that he doesn’t believe a 
hap’orth of what the world knows is true, he has more 
wit nor to lose his Juck.” 

“Oh, faix, I suppose you're right, Mary,” and the 
child laid her head on her little hands; and her dark 
Juxuriant hair falling about her, she certainly seemed 
a most extraordinary inmate for so wild and squalid an 
abode. She raised her head at length, and with an 
eurnest and soleinn expression in her large eyes and 
exquisitely beautiful countenance; “ Mary,” she said, | 
“tell me one thing. Is it thrue I’m not good ?” 

“Och, by my troth,” said Mary, “there might be 
worse; he, he, he.” 

“ Ah, don’t be gettin’ on now, you funny old crathur, 
but tell me what I’m axin’ you; am I a Christian, 
Mary ! or what am I at all, at all?” 

“Why then, by my sowl, Mealey, you're just as 
good a Christian as the best o’ them.” 

“Ts that what you think, now!” 

“ [t is, in troth just what I think.” 

“ Well, then, maybe I am a Christian after all, but 
sure if I am, it would be better to be lyin’ quite in 
Maherross at wanst. The childher will not be afeard 
of me then!” she added with a ghastly smile, which 
told how dreadfully that circumstance preyed upon 
her heart. 

“ Musha, what are you talkin’ about, child,” cried 
the old woman; “ why you look as if you wern’t right, 
Mealey.” 

“Oh, don’t say that asthore! but if it ben’t a sin,” 
she continued, folding her hands together, “I pray 
God to keep all bad thoughts away from us this bless- 
ed and holy night.” 

Mary might have been surprised at the child’s anx- 
iety for Sally’s fortunes having given place so suddenly 
to thoughts concerning her own destiny, but the con- 
nexion was closer than she could have dreamed of. 
An idea which had sometimes occurred to Mealey's 
mind, but which she always resisted as the suggestion 
of an evil spirit, had come to-night with greater force 
than ever, and was now for the first time steadily en- 
tertained. It originated in her love for Sally M-Car- 
tan, and a strong, though unaccountable, aversion to 
M‘Cullough. The authority of the old woman had 
removed some slight doubts from Mealey’s mind as to 
the soundness of the opinion which universally pre- 
vailed, that this man’s good fortune, as also the decay 
of the other, were owing to the transfer of the fairy- 
well. But though hitherto inclining so far towards 
scepticism, she knew that that belief being correct, 
there was only one method whereby M‘Cartan’s Juck 
could be restored. One of his fields adjoined that in 
which Thubber-na-Shie was situated; and we have 
already mentioned the superstition that the washing 
of hands in a spring occasions its removal, but is fol- 
lowed by some serious disaster to the individual so of- 
fending. In addition to this general fact, the well in 
question being a fairy-well, it was believed that any 
dishonour done to it was visited in a manner peculiarly 
terrible by its implacable little patrons. Thubber-na- 
Shie had already shifted its place on one memorable 
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occasion, for though it had happened at ‘east two or 
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three generations before the present period, the recol- 
lection of the event, and of the dreadful consequences 
with which it was attended to the unfortunate wretch 
who had wantonly braved the fairies’ wrath, was faith- 
fully preserved in legend and song. It was to this 
occurrence, Mealey, and her ancient hostess referred, 
and we cannot be surprised that the former did not 
immediately perceive the allusion, for it was one of * 
those fearful traditions seldom spoken of, though never 
forgotten. 

The term of M‘Cartan’s earthly prosperity was now 
nearly arrived. The warnings of his friends were all 
along unheeded. He reposed with a blind confidence, 
on the hopes held out to him by M‘Cullough: and the 
consequences were such as all, but the poor dupe him- 
self, had foreseen. The hosier had wever actually 
proposed for Sally ; but then M‘Cartan considered it 
an understood matter; and the other, as long as he 
found it necessary to his purpose, allowed the decep- 
tion to work. At length the harvest came round. 
M‘Cullough regretted his inability to fulfil his engage- 
ment with the agent, and at the same time to save 


|his friend: but the crops on the ground would nearly 


cover the amount of arrears; and the deficiency he 
undertook to make up on getting the lands into his 
own possession. ‘The agent was, of course, well pleas- 
ed at procuring, instead of the former, a solvent and 
industrious tenant; and, accordingly, M‘Cartan lost 
his farm, and the hosier stept quietly into the vacant 
holding. This man prospered beyond his most san- 
guine expectations. Everything seemed to thrive 
about him. His crops were good ; his cattle, of which 
he acquired by degrees a considerable stock, were all 
healthy, and the best of their kind. At length he 
commenced building, and in a few months more he 
moved from his little dark parlour, at the back of his 
shop, to a stately residence, in one of the most delight- 
ful situations the country could afford. In the mean 
time M‘Cartan experienced all the misery of his fallen 
lot. He had been only able to retain his cottage and 
garden, together with a small field at some distance, 
—part of a different farm, the same of which the field 
of the fairy-well had constituted a portion. Unfortu- 
nately, his altered circumstances had wrought no 
beneficial change in his habits; and while his daugh- 
ter’s frame was wasting away with care and fatigue, 
he endeavoured, by continued intoxication, to forget 
the consequences of his own guilt and folly. His cot- 
tage now no longer presented the appearance of com- 
fort and wealth, which had in other days distinguished 
it. The out-houses were gone to decay; and even 
the garden, compared with what it had been, was lit- 
tle better than an unsightly wilderness. Al! this was 
regarded as a melancholy illustration of the tradition’s 
truth; and indeed the curse seemed not far from its 
consummation, for Sally’s health was evidently gone; 
and her father, whose constitution had been for some 
time rapidly breaking down, was at last seized with a 
disorder, which was at once pronounced fatal. Ever 
since the commencement of their misfortunes Mealey 
had participated, with the most soothing affection, in 
all the troubles of her friend. She would now sit, the 
whole night long, by the sick man’s bed, and watch 
over him with all the tenderness of a daughter. It 
was observed, however, that her feelings had recently 
undergone some singular revolution. She no longer 
denounced, with her former enthusiasm, the author of 
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all this sorrow; but sometimes, when, in the bitter- 
ness of her heart, Sally would allude to their wrongs, 
she would turn pale as death, and keep her eyes fixed 
on the face of the dying man, with a look of inexpres- 
sible anguish. This change became gradually more 
and more remarkable,—her visits to Derrylavin were 
less frequent than heretofore ; and it was now evident 
to Sally, and indeed to every one who observed her, 
either that her reason was disturbed, or that something 
dreadful was preying on her mind. Her eyes became 
more brilliant,—her features assumed a wilder and 
more unearthly character; and there was a nervous 
irritability about her, as if she was continually haunted 
by some fearful thought. There was lately, however, 
but few opportunities for observing these symptoms, 
for Mealey was hardly ever seen beyond the pre- 
cincts of her own savage residence. 

A longer interval than usual had elapsed, and she 
had not appeared at Derrylavin, when one day, old 
Mary came to the cottage with some goat’s-whey, and 
certain medicinal decoctions for the invalid. 

When she had delivered her instructions as to the 
patient’s treatment, Sally inquired for her little fairy 
friend. 

“ There’s no seein’ a sight of her,” she said, “ these 
times, good or bad.” 

“Och, weary on me,” said Mary, “for a pratin’ 
ould fool,—from ever I tould her that unlucky secret 
she can’t bear comin’ near yiz, at all at all.” 

“ What secret, Mary !” 

“What secret? Och musha what am I talkin’ about! 
In troth myself doesn’t know what secret you mane, 
Sally. And sure it’s hard for me to tell why the gir- 
sha doesn’t come near ye: maybe it’s that you'd as 
lieve she'd let it alone.” 

**Oh no, Mary!” said the other; “the child knows 
bravely there isn’t one in the town would be welcomer, 
or half as welcome here as her own self; and I'd be 
obleeged to you, Mary, and now I'd take it remarkable 
kind if you'd tell me what secret it is you have; for 
faix I’m very unaisy intirely about her—the young 
crathur !” 

It was quite evident, even to Mary, that Sally was 
influenced by no idle curiosity in her desire to learn 
this secret; but really, as she professed, by the most 
ardent interest in the child’s welfare; and the old 
dame was at last prevailed upon, partially, to comply 
with her solicitations. 

“ Why, then, all the secret myself knows,—but sure 
you wouldn't desthroy me, Sally,—you wouldn't kill 
an ould crathur like ine, out and out; and troth if you'd 
ever tell this to mortial man, you might as well kill 
me at wanst.” 

“ Oh never fear, Mary,—I’ll tell nothin’ about it.” 

*“ Well, then, as I was sain’, all the secret I know 
is, that Mr. M‘Cullough used the child cruel badly ; 
that is, he didn’t use her badly, but another ; but sure 
it was her all the time, as one might say. But any 
way, it has put the hathred in her heart agin him, that 
you never seen the like.” 

“ Well; but what was it he done, Mary?” 

“ Ah now, maybe you wouldn't ax me to tell you.” 

“Oh yes, Mary, acushla, you'll tell me.” 

“Oh no, Sally, darlint:—I'm just thinkin’ you got 





enough out o’ me for this turn. go and look afther 
the ould man, and never trouble your head about what 
doesn’t consarn you, alanna.” 
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Sally found that entreaty was useless; but she tor- 
tured her mind conjecturing what new piece of vil- 
lany this man had perpetrated. She would have gone 
instantly to Dhubatti, but it was impossible for her to 
leave her father. 

A few days after this occurrence, Sally was admi- 
nistering some medicine to her father, when, on turn- 
ing round, she saw the fairy-child standing on the 
hearth. The girl started as if she had seen an appa- 
rition ; for the conflict of her feelings was manifested 
in the wan and wasted features of this unhappy being. 

“ My poor little Mealey,” said the girl embracing 
her with the fondest affection. ‘“ Where have you 
been, darlint, this many a-day! You're sick and sor- 
rowful, Mealey,—Och you are, my poor little sister!” 

“] am sick and sorrowful,” said the child, unable 
to restrain her tears; “ but he'll soon be well, Sally; 
and your heart’ll be light, a-chora; and the blush’'ll 
be on your cheek when Johnny comes home ;—but 
there'll be could hands afore then! Och God help you, 
Mealey!” she cried, clapping her own wildly above 
her head ; “God help the motherless orphant!” and, 
in a passion of tears, she flung herself on the maiden’s 
bosom. Sally strained her to her heart as if she would 
have kept her there for ever, safe from all the ruin 
that was before her. 

“ My poor child!—my darlint Mealey !” she cried, 
and the tears fell fast on the head of the sweet en- 
thusiast. 

When this paroxysm had subsided, Mealey said to 
the other, “ Well, Sally, I'm a wondherful fool—sure- 
ly 1 am: but here’s the purtiest ballad ever you seen,” 
she added, unfolding the paper which she held in her 
hand. “ Read it for us, alanna; you that knows how.” 

“ Why, Lord save us, Mealey! what makes you be 
mindin’ the likes o’ this! Sure it’s the terriblest thing 
at all!” 

“ Well, but Sally, read it for us; I like to be hear- 
ing about poor Peggy Blake.” 

“Troth, Mealey, I'll not read it for you; for the 
neighbours allows it’s a dale betther not to be talkin’ 
of the poor unfortunate crathur good or bad.” 

Mealey, however, insisted; and Sally was at last 
obliged to read her the following ballad :— 


Come all ye Carrick maidens 
And Ferney boys so bold, 

The bitter tears ye’ll shed afore 
My story be’s half told. 


I'll sing to you of Peggy Blake, 
The pride of Carrick town, 

Though now she lies all underneath 
The blessed church-yard groun’. 


Oh Peggy Bawn was innocent, 
And wild as any roe; 

Her cheek was like the summer rose, 
Her neck was like the snow; 


And every eye was in her head 
So beautiful and bright, 

You'd almost think they’d light her through 
Glencarrigy by night. 


Among the hills and mountains, 
Above her mother’s home, 

The long and weary summer day 
Young Peggy Blake would roam: 
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And not a girl in the town, 
From Dhua to Glenlur, 

Could wander through the mountain heath, 
Or climb the rocks with her. 


The Lammas sun was shinin’ on 
The meadows all so brown; 

The neighbours gathered far and near, 
To cut the ripe crops down. 


And pleasant was the mornin’, 
And dewy was the dawn, 

And gay and lightsome hearted, 
To the sunny fields they’re gone. 


The joke was passing lightly, 
And the laugh was loud and free ; 
There was neither care nor trouble 
To disturb their hearty glee; 


When, says Peggy, resting in among 
The sweet and scented hay, 

“I wonder is there one would brave 
The Fairy-well to-day!” 


She looked up with her laughin’ eyes 
So soft, at Willy Rhu; 

Och murdher! that she didn’t heed 
His warnin’ kind and true! 


But all the boys and girls laughed, 
And Willy Rhu looked shy; 

God help you, Willy! sure they seen 
The throuble in your eye. 


“Now, by my faith,’ young Connell says, 
“TI like your notion well— 

There’s a power more than gospel 
In what crazy gossips tell.” 


Oh my heavy hatred full upon 
Young Connell of Slieve-Mast! 

He took the cruel vengeance 
For his scorned iove at last. 


The jokin’ and the jibin’, 
And the banterin’ went on; 
One girl dared another, 
And they all dared Peggy Bawn. 


Till, leaping up, away she flew, 
Down to the hollow green— 

Her bright locks floating in the wind, 
Like golden light were seen. 


They saw her at the Fairy Well— 
Their laughin’ died away, 

They saw her stoop above its brink 
With hearts as cold as clay. 


Oh, mother, mother, never stand 
Upon your cabin floor! 

You heard the ery that through your heart 
Will ring for ever more. 


For when she came up from the well, 
No one could stand her look ; 

Her eye was wild—her cheek was pale— 
They saw her mind was shook. 
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And the gaze she cast around her 
Was so ghastly and so sad— 

“0 Christ preserve us,” shouted all, 
“Poor Peggy Blake’s gone mad!” 


The moon was up—the stars were out 
And shinin’ through the sky, 

When young and old stood mournin’ round 
To see their carling die. 


Poor Peggy from the death-bed rose— 
Her face was pale and cold, 

And down about her shoulders, hung 
The lovely locks of gold, 


“ All you that’s here this night,” she said, 
“Take warnin’ by my fate, 

Whoever braves the fairies’ wrath, 
Their sorrow comes too late.” 


The tear was startin’ in her eye, 
She clasp’d her throbbin’ head, 
And when the sun next mornin’ rose, 
Poor Peggy Bawn lay dead. 


“ There now it’s for you,” said the girl; but as she 
looked at the child, she saw her eyes close, and before 
she could spring to her support, Mealey had fallen, 
pale and trembling, on the floor. 

After this day she was seen only once or twice, 
wandering through the fields, with her hair all disor- 
dered; or sitting by the edge of the fairy-well, till 
overcome by fatigue, or the intensity of her own feel- 
ings, she dropt fast asleep beside the fatal waters. 

Had Sally’s mind been less engaged about her dyin 
parent, she would, probably, have reflected more on al 
these appearances. As it was, she could only attribute 
them to constitutional excitement, heightened as she 
still believed, by a touch of insanity. Mealey’s affec- 
tion for her, and her resentment against the hosier, 
from whatever cause it proceeded, seemed the ruling 
principles of her mind. But though she was at a loss 
to account for many of her expressions,—particularly 
the obscure allusion to her own destiny, contained in 
the prophecy of better times to her friend,—she never 
dreamed of the fatal purpose to which that allusion 
referred. 

One evening Sally had been at the apothecary’s 
getting medicines for her father, and on her way out 
of town, she thought she would call in, for a few mi- 
nutes, with her friends, at the “ Cross.”—Her appear- 
ance was sadly altered from the time we saw her first 
in that hospitable dwelling. Her soft and melancholy 
eyes were hardly less beautiful than then; but her form 
was wasted,—her countenance had lost its youthful 
expression ; and every tint of health seemed to have 
faded for ever from her cheek. She was, in fact, a 
very interesting person, but no longer the beautiful 
girl of Derrylavin. The kindness of Andy and his 
wife had increased, if possible, with the sorrows of 
their young friend. Even the children appeared fonder 
than ever of poor Sally; and they were now all ga- 
thered about her, while their mother was assiduously 
preparing “ something to warm her.” 

“In troth you'll just take this, acushla; for it’s a 





wild night, and you're not as strong as you used to be, 
—God help you !” 
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“ Ay, God help her!” said Andy; “ and he’s a bet- | 
ther Christian nor me’ll say ‘God forgive them that | 


wronged her!” 


“O Andy,” said the wife, “ there’s no use in talk- | 


ing of him. He has a sorer heart, I'l] be bound, nor 
one of us to-night; for it’s the could home, Sally, 
where there’s neither prayer nor blessin’.—But tell 
me, a-lanna, how is the ould man with you!” 

“Och in troth, Jenny dear,” said the girl, “ I doubt 
he’! do no good; it's only weaker and sicklier he's 
ge‘tin’;—but we must all die,” she added, half uncon- 
sciously, “ and I’m beginnin’ to think them’s best off 
that goes soonest.” 

A sileace of some moments succeeded. Jenny bent 
down to fasten the dress of one of her little, flaxen- 
haired urchins, while the smith looked, with a con- 
tracted and stern brow, on the downcast face of the 
maiden. 

“Jenny,” he said, “ you're right enough, asthore ; 
there's no use in talkin’; and troth there’s no luck in 
talkin’ of the likes of him. God gave him his way 
for a bit, but now let him see how he’ll thrive the 
ruffan, with the poor man’s curse.” 

“ Ah God forgive him,” said Sally; “ that’s the 
worst I wish him. Sure I’m tould he has broke poor 
little Mealey’s heart, too; though I can’t make out 
what it is the crathur has agin him.” 

“ Well, Sally,” said the wife, “it’s just what Andy 
and me was allowin’, that there’s something wroag 
with that child. She came in here, th’other mornin’, 
and after talkin’ about you she said, ‘ I wish,’ says she, 
* Johnny Fitzpatrick was home. Johnny was always 
remarkable friendly to me; and, Jenny asthore,’ she 
says, ‘it would be a hardship never to see him 
again.’ ” 

“The crathur!” said Sally. “Och it'll be a long 
day afore she sees Johnny, | doubt!” For the time | 
first appointed for the return of Johnny and his master | 
was long past; and it was, of course, quite uncertain | 
now, when either might be home. But this was to 
be an eventful night for Sally. The tramp of a horse | 
was heard without,—the door opened, and a fine-look- 
ing young fellow stood on the threshold. It was 
Johnny Fitzpatrick. 

As Sally and her lover wandered homeward, through | 
the paths they had so often roamed before, she gave | 
him an ample account of all that occurred since his 
departure. Many and deep were the curses with 
which Fitzpatrick interrupted the fatal narrative; but 
when she had concluded, with a softened account of 
the miseries they had endured, such as might, in some 
degree, prepare him for what he was about to witness, 
and when the young wanderer gazed on her wasted 
and altered countenance, and saw her but the ruin of 
the lovely being he had left, he forgot all but her, and 
he folded her to his bosom with a tenderness he had 
never known be‘ore. 

“Sally,” he said, “Ul never lave you more. I'll 
never lave you, achora, and afore them stars comes 
out again, the holy words will make you my own for 
ever.” 

Sally had suffered as.much as most persons; and 
her feelings had undergone the eliange which suffer- 
ings necessarily proiuce. The buoyancy of youth 
had left her, and many hopes had perished, and all 
had faded, in her heart; but never in their brightest 

















time, had she experienced a joy so perfect as that 
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which now diffused itself through her soul, as she felt 
that after all, her lover was returned true and fond as 
ever. 

When Johnny had gone home, M‘Cartan, who had 
received his young friend with mingled feelings of 
shame and delight, said to his daughter, “ I wonder, 
Sally, what’s the matter with that poor child. She 
was here to-night, and now you never seen such a 
way as she was in. Faix, Sally, I'll tell you the 
truth, myself was half afeard of her. She says to me, 
‘ Paddy,’ says she, ‘I'm sorry you sould the well-field. 
It was ill done o” you,’ she says; ‘ but it’s no matther 
now. It'll soon be over,’ she says, ‘and ye’ll not die 
off, you and yours, for all that.’ And now, Sally, she 
looked at me im that way that I couldn't spake a word 
to her, if it was to save my life.” 

“And did you say nothin’ at all to the child, 
father ?” 

“Oh, the not a word, Sally, till she came over, and 
bid God be with me: *‘ and tell Sally,’ says she, ‘ not to 
fret, when she hears the news,—for my heart was 
broke, any-way.’ ” 

“ My God ! and you never axed her what she meant, 
or where she was goin’, or a hap’orth,” said the girl, 
dreadfully alarmed at this strange intelligence. 

“ To be sure I axed her, though; but she said, ‘it’s 
no matther, me you'll know time enough; and 
then,’ she says, rubbin’ her hands through other, this 
away, * Augh,’ says she, ‘ Paddy, my hands is could !’ 
and then she roars out laughin’; and that’s the last I 
ever seen of her.” 

“ Queen of Heaven!” cried Sally, “ the child’s lost-! 
—lI see it now, father—I see what she was at all 
along!” and she rushed out, hardly knowing in the 
darkness whither she went. 

In a few minutes she reached the fairy-well, but 
al] there was silent and solitary. Sally felt relieved 
at not meeting with the child at that fatal spot. She 
thought of proceeding to Dhuhatti, but the night was 
dark and tempestuous ; and besides, the danger of leav- 
ing her father in his present state, for the length of 
time which must have elapsed before she could possi- 
bly return; she now reflected that these passionate 
moods having occurred more than once before, there 
might be time enough to prevent any rash measure 
being adopted, if such was seriously contemplated by 
the child. She returned accordingly to the cottage ; 
but the whole night long her mind was disturbed, and 
she watched, with sleepless anxiety, for the first dawn 
of light. 

Before that dawn poor Mealey’s heart was at rest. 
She had been seen by one of the neighbours, on leav- 
ing M‘Cartan’s cabin. She appeared greatly agitated ; 
her step was hurried, and once or twice she stopt, as 
if uncertain whether to proceed or return; when, rush- 
ing forward, she was soon lost in the gloom. 

About twelve o'clock that night, the Old Woman of 
the Rocks was sitting in her miserable hovel, when 
Mealey rushed in and stood before her. Her appear- 
ance was dreadfully disordered : her countenance was 
wild and ghastly; and when she put forward her 
hands to clasp the face of the old woman, the latter 
shrunk back, and making the sign of the cross upon 
her breast :— 

“ Mealey,” she said, “I ax you, in God’s name, 
what’s the matther with you !” 

To this adjuration the child replied by singing out, 
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with startling vehemence, a verse too truly descrip-; child of. your unfortunate daughter. Ay, in troth; 


tive of her own condition. 


Young Willy caught her in his arms— 
“Oh Willy Rhu,” she said, 

“It’s over now! The weary eyes 
Are darkenin’ in my head. 


Come with me to my mother’s home, 
And lay me at her knee, 

The sun will set to-night, Willy, 
But never rise for me !” 


The old woman, started up, for a horrible thought 
flashed upon her mind; but Mealey twisted her cold 
‘and attenuated arms round her — | 

“ Ay, Mary, it’s done—it’s done!” she cried; “I 
washed my hands in Thubber-na-Shie! ! !” 

The old woman fainted on the floor, The next 
morning a girl coming down to the well, saw Mealey 
lying among the long grass, beside the fort. The 
night had turned out extremely stormy, and during 
the greater part of it, till after daybreak, there had 
been one continued torrent of rain. The woman, sup- 
posing Mealey asleep, endeavoured to raise her from 
the earth ; but her head hung back, and the wet hair 
falling from about her face, discovered the fixed and 
open eyes, and the bloodless lips of the poor fairy- 
child. 

Sally M‘Cartan was sitting by the bed where the 
corse of her little friend lay, dressed out with the 
knots of white ribbon, and all the other usual decora- 
tions of the dead. The event had almost deprived 
her of reason; but her sorrow was of that deep and 
silent character which, it is said, preys most on the 
heart. Even the kind but misguided old man had re- 
ceived a shock which was likely to hasten his end; 
and this was probably rather increased by the circum- 
stance that the fatal spring was once more in his own 
possession. 

That very morning,—so the story goes,—the place 
which Thubber-na-Shie had occupied in M‘Cullough’s 
field, was but a dry, stony hollow ; while a clear, deep 
well had opened in the field below it—the only piece 
of land, as we have already mentioned, which M‘Car- 
‘tan had been able to save from the wreck of his for- 
mer wom 

The Old Woman of the Rocks was nearly frantic 
when she heard of Mealey’s death; but she appeared 
to have some unaccountable reluctance to go near 
M‘Cartan’s cottage, where the body lay. At last she 
came; and after weeping and wailing over the dead, 
she went over, and kneeling beside the sick man— 

“ Paddy M‘Cartan,” she said, “it’s what I doubt your 
days is done! and, though you think I'm an unnatural 
woman, in troth I’m sorry in my heart, to see it come 
to this with you. But beuee a secret to tell you, 
Paddy, if you only say you'll forgive a poor ould 
crathur that'll not be long after you in this world, in 
troth.” 

« Why, what do you mane, woman ?” said the other. 
“Sure, you unfortunate crathur, you never harmed 

“Och, musha God help you,” said Mary. “The 

child that’s lyin’ could in that windin’ sheet 

“ What about her,” cried Sally, eagerly. 

“Och, in troth, Sally darlint, she’s what you never 





poor Rose M‘Cartan! God be merciful to her and her 
‘infant, this blessed day.” 
| The dying man half rose from his bed, and glared 
with the eyes of death on his informant. The latter 
laid her hand on his shoulder. “ Be aisy, now, God 
bless you, and Jet me say all out; for there’s more 
nor that to be tould—ay, and worse nor that,—ten to 
one. She had the sweet, good mother, if God had 
spared her—but the Divil took care of his own. The 
desavin’ thief that broke your poor Rosy’s heart, he 
lived to dhrive you out of house and home. Avy, in 
troth; and here he’s come to see you die, acushla,” 
she added, as M‘Cullough entered the cabin. The 
old man sank back, and closed his eyes, as the hated 
object approached his bed. 
* M‘Cartan,” said the latter, in the coolest manner 
possible, “ I’m sorry to see you so ill.” 
Suppressing his rising anger, “ Leave me, M‘Cul- 
lough,” said M‘Cartan, “ for God’s sake leave this 
house. You have done enough, and it isn’t worth 
your while to disturb the mind of a dyin’ man.” 
| Well, but there’s a matter,” he said, “on which 
we must have a few minutes’ conversation. There 
lie the remains, as I understand of my child and your 
grandchild—I am sorry I was not aware of the circum- 
stance sooner, or I should have provided for the in‘ant 
—but this unfortunate creature, to whom it appears 
she was intrusted by her mother, wilfully, and from 
what cause I cannot imagine, deceived me as to her 
destiny. She led me to believe that the child had not 
survived the mother.” 

* Oh God forgive you, Mr. M‘Cullough!” cried the 

old woman; “ God forgive you that isn’t afeard to say 
the likes to a dvin’ man. I desaved you about the 
child! Oh musha! musha! afther that now you 
needn’t be lookin’ at me, I tell you ;—I’m not afeard 
of you; and I don’t care the worth of that ould brogue 
for your dirty money, when my poor child's lyin’ there 
could fornenst my eyes. Will you deny to my face, 
that when I tould you how it became you to look 
afther the poor baby, that you axed me why J didn’t 
dhrown it! Ay, by my sowl! and when the time 
came that the poor mother allowed me to tell her who 
she was, and what she was, if she didn’t know it afore, 
I tould her them words, and she looks in my face so 
pitifully, and she says, ‘ Mary, is that what he said Y 
And when I tould her again that it was, and what 
you thought, she turns up her beautiful eyes to heaven, 
Sally, and says, in a way that you'd pity her, ‘God 
look down on me!—Mary,’ she says, ‘the time ‘ll 
come when he’l] rue them words!’ And may be it 
isn’t come!” cried the old woman. “I wondher 
where Thubber-na-Shie is, this mornin’.” 

Sally turned from the speaker to M‘Cullough, with 
a look of horror and disgust. He met her glance ; and, 
with all his assurance, he quailed beneath it. He 
walked over to where Mealey lay, and after kissin 
her, he took out a guinea, and laid it on the be 
Sally snatched up the gold, as if it desecrated the 
place. 

“ Wretch !” she cried, take your money—and lave 
the house,” she added, as she looked over towards her 
father, “lave the house, Mr. M‘Cullough, for God’s 
sake, and don’t be about where a Christian’s dyin’.” 

M‘Cullough was willing enough to comply with this 

request. 








thought,—she’s your own flesh and blood, Paddy—the 














It was a day of sorrow and mourning, and ere it had 
closed Sally was fatherless. 
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“ She'll be mighty distressed, I know, about the ould 


\sow!; but if your honour wouldn’t scorn a poor man’s 


After a becoming time had elapsed from the occur-|axin’ maybe you'd come in to the forge on afore us 


rence of these melancholy events, Johnny and his bride 
entered on a new career, all the gloom of which arose | 
from the recollection of the past. He was enabled, by | 
his own industry, and the judicious management of a 
small farm, consisting of the memorable field to which | 
the well had shifted, and a portion of ground allowed | 
him by his father, to struggle through for a while, re- 
spectably enough. But there were better days in store 
for him and his young wife. The feeling excited 
against M‘Cullough, when these important circum- 
stances were disclosed was alike intense and univer- 
sal. He had been hitherto considered by all his neigh- 
bours, as a model of morality. He had not possessed 
their attachment then, and there was no indulgence 
extended now to the heartless hypocrite, who aban- 
doned his own child to misery and ruin. The occur- 
rence to which Mealey’s death was attributed, attach- 
ed a degree of horror to his character. Callous as his 
heart was, he could not bear up against the hatred | 
manifested in every look he encountered. The belief’ 
that his luck was gone,—and frequently the wish wan) 
father to the thought,—tended probably, in a great de- 
gree, to bring about that consummation. His under- 
takings having been extensive, his debts were, of 
course, considerable; and this opinion, willingly in- 
dulged, operated to the material injury of his creait. 
No labourer would work for him, who could possibly 
procure employment elsewhere. He was, to all in- 
tents and purposes, excommunicated from the benefits 
and comforts of society. It was said, he was haunted 
by Mealey’s ghost; for he was sometimes seen late at 
night down by the fairy-well, or on the margin of 
Lough Fay ; and it was probably in one of those noc- 
turnal rambles he contracted the cold which carried 
him off at last.—M‘Cullough had no relation to claim 
any inheritance. 

The farm having come into Johnny Fitzpatrick’s 
hands, he continued to reside in the cottage, while the 
house was suffered to fall to decay. And there I be- 
held it, a monument of human frailty and fairy 

wer. 

My rustic historian, having concluded his narrative, 

roposed that we should adjourn to the cottage ; but 
he first called to the boy within the ruin, and whisper- 
ing something to him, the latter turned up his little 
face :— 

“Sure,” said he, “ Andy, she’s gone to Dhuhatti, 
with some broth for Mary the Whey.” 

“ Off, sir,” said the other, giving him a slap on the 
shoulder; “ how do you know but she’s come back ?” 
and off the little fellow scampered in a full gallop be- 
fore us. 

“ That's Sally’s eldest boy, your honour,” said the 
peasant ; and as like the grandfather as two beans.” 

We had not proceeded half-way to the cottage when 
we met the boy returning, flushed and panting after 
his race. There was an expression of horror in his 
countenance ; and before he reached us he shook his 
hand towards my companion. 

“Och, Andy,” he said, “sure poor ould Mary’s 
dead !”’ 

“ Murdher!” said Andy. “ Well, God be merciful 
to her sow], the ould crathur.—We’ll not mind Sally, 








now, if you plase, sir,” he added, turning to me. 








here, where Jenny’ll give you—the hoight o’ wel- 
come any way.” ‘ 

I said I would partake of his hospitality with inf- 
nite pleasure,—and so I did. 





From the New Monthly Repository. 
THE TRUTH OF SONG. 


On! think not that the Muse’s child 
No heartfelt anguish knows, 

Because his plaint, tho’ deep and wild, . 
In measured accents flows. 


Think not bis warmly-gushing tear 
From fabled sources springs ; 

The living fount of grief is near. 
And murmurs while he sings. 


*Tis not amidst the turbid roll 
Of pasvion’s whelming tide 

That words escape the prostrate soul ; 
But, when its waves subside. 


Deep wells of bitterness remain 
Within the sufferer’s breast, 

And then it pours its anguish’d strain 
That will not be represt. 


Oh! never has the trembling Lyre 
To passion’s lay been strung, 
Save when the heart that waked its fire 
Had felt the woes it sung! 
C. P. 
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I nap my hammock slung in the steerage among 
the Mids. I made sundry efforts to obtain one of the 
little cabins, but from the number of persons, both 
necessary officers and supernumerary gentlemen, who* 
had been beforehand with me, I found it impractica- 
ble. The captain’s brother was in the same predica- 
ment. Finding he took it greatly to heart, I advised 
him to offer a pecuniary acknowledgment to one of 
the warrant officers for a share of his birth (that is, 
for the use of it during the day ; not to sleep there) in 
the steerage, where the berths were quite as large as 
those in the gun-room. He did so, and was presently 
installed in the gunner’s berth very comfortably, for 
one so little used to * rough it” either by sea or land. 
I made similar overtures to the boa’son, and was re- 
fused. The reason he gave I thought a good one: 
he said “the did not know what to make of me.” 
The remaining watrant officer, the carpenter, I could 
not apply to, on account of a rather ridiculous cir- 
cumstance which I am about to explain. The first 
few nights I slept on board, everything was in such 
confusion, that scarcely any of those officers who had 
no private cabin could find a more commodious bed 
than a sea-chest, or the lockers of the Midshipmen’s 
berth. For my part I slept upon the gun-room table, 
and D—— slept there also. e second night, how- 
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ever, that ] had got my hammock slung, was just be- 

fore we left Falmouth, and the wives of many of the | 
inferior officers being still on board, they were fre- | 
quently crossing the steerage to one another’s cabins. 

1 was just in the act of springing into my * flying | 
crib,”’ when I saw Mrs. Jones, the carpenter’s wife, | 
a pretty young woman, coming directly towards the | 
plaee. In order to avoid her I ran round the main- 
mast to get into the dark tiil she had passed; and 

succeeded to admiration, for the hatch of the arlop 
deck being off, I fell down and lay there immoveable 
till the master-at-arms with his lanthern and several 

others (among whom was Mrs. Jones) came and lifted 

me out, chafed my temples, washed away the blood, 
and put me into my hammock. 
was built upon this prevented me from applying to 
the carpenter for a share of his cabin. 

After we had been at sea a few days, Ca 
Smith introduced me to i:e Ambassador. * 
He was something of a courtier. 1 had had several 
conversations with the Baron de Zandt before. The 
treasurer, Senor Castillio, was a very quiet gentle- 
manly man. I dined with them the same day in the 
state-cabin, and was no wiser when I got up than 
when I sat down. I mean with respect to the express 
business we were upon ; so guarded were they all in 
their expressions. But 1 had an opportunity of consi- 
dering their characters, which was something gained. 

The Ambassador was a man of about fifty years 
of age, low stature, smal! delicate make, yet with 


ptain 
* * 


The anecdote that | 





somewhat of a sinewy, hard favoured appearance. 

His countenance was lean and cadaverous, and so| 
imperturbable that, even when speaking, he scarcely | 
ever moved any other muscles of the face than those | 
necessary to the opening of the mouth. He had a keen | 
quiet eye, and never looked hard at anything. He | 
spoke seldom, and then in a low voice and very quick. 

All these seemed to me the signs of a capable charac- | 
ter; yet there were some points connected with pre- 

vious circumstances which I could not reconcile with | 
a belief of his penetration. How far he might — 
suffered his own judgment to be influenced by other | 
considerations (whether connected with the desires | 
of the Mexican Government or his credence of certain 

documents and reports) I cannot say. He was dressed | 
in a dark blue jacket, very much braided and frogged, | 
with a little pinched-up tail behind. Moreover he was | 
a great epicure, and had brought his French cook | 
aboard with him. 

The Baron de Zandt was a fine soldier-like person, 
of commanding appearance, mingled with the suavity 
of a man of the world. He seemed about five-and- 
forty, had light hair, enormous fine-formed moustaches 
of the same hue, and a large square tuft below his 
nether lip. His countenance was easy and goud- 
tempered, though his steady gray eye, which ‘nothing 
escaped, would at times fire up as he spoke. ‘i‘here 
were few lines in his face except round the eyes, and 
those were far more expressive of subtle calculation 
and knowledge than age. He was one of the very 
few men I have met, who could talk incessantly and 
never commit himself. His usual dress was a gray 
frock buttoned close up. 

Senor Castillio was a quiet courteous Spaniard of 
five or six and thirty,.a great reader and a little 
talker. He had dark eyes, hair, and small jetty 
whiskers, the only one of the three who wore any. 
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Whenever he spoke, and this was chiefly to the Am- 
bassador, he always seemed in the greatest haste to 
finish and have done with it. He had an immense 
collection of books aboard, al! spendidly bound, Cap- 
tain Smith I had already known some years. 

The conversation was principally carried on in 
French, though the General always replied in Spanish; 
and was frequently of a very entertaining character, 
the Baron having seen much service, which, added to 
an ease and force of recital, made everything * tell.’ 
He did not evade speaking of our present expedition, 
alluding to it oceasionally in a way most calculated 
to please the officers engaged in it, yet without giving 
us the least notion of the plan of operations, or even 
of our primal destination. The dinner was of a very 
luxurious description, especially the ragouts and fri- 
eassees. Worthy was the General's cook of his great 
fame, and at his salary let no man shake his head. 
The coffee and cigars were also excellent. 

By way of contrast I will here make a few ob- 
servations upon the Midshipmen’s berth, in which I 
was for the present compelled to mess. A cabin of 
about twelve feet by six, the whole of which was 
filled up, except with just leg-room, by a long table 
and seats with lockers underneath, was the sole mess- 
room of sixteen **gentlemen.” It was as hot as an 
oven, and not half so clean. The live-stock we had 
provided was soon out, as we were unable to purchase 
much on account of having no place to put it in, the 
whole of that part of the ship appropriated to such uses 
being occupied by the sheep, fowls, turkeys, &c., of 
the Ambassador and Captain. Of lamb and poultry, 
therefore, had we none; but we had very fine salt 
pork, the fat whereof was only two inches and a half 
thick. The ship’s beef was of the colour and solidity 
of mahogany, and might have been sawed in slices 
before brought to table, if our caterer had been a pro- 
per person. We had pudding, too, with huge gross 
plums in it and large lumps of transpicuous suet. 
Our coffee was no better than burnt crust and hot 
water would have been; the biscuits very sandy and 
as hard as flints. It was literally Macadamizing the 
stomach to eat a couple of them. But wine and rom 
we had in abundance. I dined frequently in the gun- 
room, however, and was content to wait for a va- 
cancy. 

To counterbalance these disagreeables there was 
certainly a vast deal of fun going on in the steerage 
and Mid’s berth. The chief annoyance, and that a 
very great one, was the impossibility of getting any 
rest night or day; at least, not until one got used to 
sleeping amidst singing, capering, drinking, smoking, 
story-telling, flaute-blowing, and sundry practical jokes; 
all of which require long habit, or great exhaustion, 
before you can set them at nought and “ compose 
yourself.” And the game was carried on by these 
means. We seldom felt inclined to sleep till eleven 
or twelve, consequently the noise we made prevented 
those who had the next watch, and were not * used” 
to the disturbance, from getting a wink: at twelve 
the mid-watch was ** turned out,’’ and those in the 
first night-watch then coming down, were prepared 
to take their grog and make merry in the berth; this 
they frequently kept up till three or four, at which 
hour the morning-watch commences, so that be in 
which watch you might there was little sleep all 
night for those who required peace and quietness for 
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the occasion. The noise, indeed, from four in the|sea at “nine years old, up till now,” he being six- 


morning to eight, though of a different character, was 
worse to my thinking than the other. A little before 
five deck-washing began, and the banging of the iron 
pumps at work, while the wooden buckets were 
pitched down upon their hollow bottoms on the deck 
as they passed them from one to another; all which 
thunder being directly overhead, and scarce ten inches 
from the noses of those who were lying in their ham- 
mocks (having little more than the deck between 
their heads and the actual blow) rendered sleeping a 
very difficult effort of the will. Besides, the Ambas- 
sador’s live-stock just about this time began to cla- 
mour for their morning meal, and the oaths of the 
sailors above were therefore nearly drowned by the 
crowing of cocks, the baaing of sheep, grunting of 
pigs, crying of young goats, cackling of ducks and 
geese, &c. It was as bad as sleeping in the spare 
den of a menagerie. 

I pass over the “larks” that were frequently car- 
ried on at night in the steerage upon those who wanted 
rest; merely observing that to find your bed filled 
with shoes and saueepans, or a quart of split peas 
and a tar-brush, is extremely disagreeable at the best 
of times; and that to have your hammock suddenly 
cut down by the head or feet, at the mercy of the 
larkist, whereby you are instantly shot out headfore- 
most or otherwise, upon the hard deck below, is an 
unhandsome joke that might break one’s back. Nei- 
ther can I altogether approve of turning the sleeper’s 
hammock suddenly round so as to face the deck, upon 
which his own weight instantly brings him lump 
down, unless he be quick enough to catch hold of the 
sides, where he hangs like a roasting-pig until he re- 
covers himself sufficiently to let his legs drop gently 
down. But flinging handfuls of shot about in the 
dark, that rain sharp peppering upon the faces of 
snorers, was a game that amused me exceedingly. 
A heavy fall in one’s sleep, however, is a thing not 
to be smiled at: it is bad enough to dream of. I 
generally slept with double laniards to my hammock, 
and an awning for my head in case of accidents. The 
worst trick almost I ever heard was played one night 
upon C They pat a broken claret bottle in his 
bed. This was done from sheer spleen and envy, 
because he was the Captain’s brother, since he never 
assunred upon the strength of it. ‘The individual was 
not exactly discovered, and as there were two or 
three in the berth very capable of such a thing, it was 
rather difficult to fix a suspicion strong enough to act 
upon. It was not many nights, however, before I cut 
down one, upona venture. * * * 

Both the boa’son’s mates were characters, and well 
worthy the short sketch I am about to give of them. 
The chief boa’son’s mate of the starboard watch was 
Bill Jones. He was a thin man of moderate height, 
all bone and sinew what there was of him, with nar- 
row shoulders, no chest, spare thighs, and grisly 
arms. He had a lean physiognomy, very much 
seamed with the small pox, a moist eye and a sensual, 
I wot; large ear-rings, long greasy corkscrew ringlets 
at the side of his head and face, and a hungry-look- 
ing mouth. It was after we had been out at sea a long 
while, that sitting upon the spar-deck one night (for 
he was in my watch, which was the starboard) there 
being a lull of wind, he had collected several round 
him, and he then told us his history, from going to 


” 





and-thirty. The account was simply this. Bill Jones 
had been to every part of the world in the merchants’ 
service; seen everything and done everything that 
sailors commonly see and do, and a little over. This is 
saying a greatdeal. Bill Jones had also been in men- 
o’war in every service, and had “done duty” under 
all colours; he had fought for the king and against 
the king. This he particularly piqued himself upon. 
The last service he had been in, previous to the 
Mexican, was that of the Venezuelians, which he en- 
tered in consequence of being badly paid by the Spa- 
niards, for whom he had been fighting against them; 
and he left the Venezuelians because he considered 
himself treated in an ungentlemanly sort of way by 
Bolivar. He now engaged himself in the service of 
the Mexican Government, because he had been ashore 
some time, and had spent all his money. Of ship- 
wrecks he had seen and suffered many, and storms 
were his common-places; then, as to sears, it was 
hardly possible to find a fresh spot to tap him at. He 
told his story with a quiet indifference and naiveté 
worth a thousand pages of bare description, and his 
eye wandered aloft to the sails at times in a way that 
showed how little interest he took in his own event- 
ful history, and how ready he was to “knock off” 
|and pipe to the watch with the first breath of wind. 

I remember I made the following very natural re- 
flection upon him: * Here is a poor common fellow, 
of no particular strength of mind or body, who has 
seen and suffered all these vicissitudes, as a matter of 
course, merely from the chance of being a sailor. 
How different is this from the dull monotonous life 
of a tradesman ashore; he rises in the morning, serves 
his retail all day, eats his dinner, has * words’ with 
his wife, goes to church on Sunday, dies of worn-out 
flesh, and is buried decently. His son carries on the 
business.”” 

The chief boa’son’s mate of the larboard watch was 
a gigantic black man, whose name was White. Like 
most men of prodigious bodily strength, he was ha- 
bitually grave, dull, and quiescent; the choice of that 
naine, for it was not his real one, was probably the 
only joke he ever made in his life. He had fought 
successfully in the prize-ring several times, and had 
left it on finding his colour was against him. It was 
well known that he had alone quelled a mutiny that 
took place aboard a vessel he was in, by running 
headlong among the ship’s company, and attacking, 
or rather cowing, above a hundred men. The sailors 
insisted that he had thrashed them all. He was the 
handsomest African I ever saw, having little of their 
squab features. The upper part of his truly colossal 
frame was perfect symmetry, and the smallness of his 
fine-formed narrow head and retiring forehead (as a 
physical’ character) and the make of the back of the 
neck, always reminded me of the Pharnese Hercules; 
particularly when he stood leaning against the shaded 
side of the mast, or with his shoulder lounged upon 
the gang-ways, as he bent over the sea. There was 
the same grave slumberous dignity of power about 
him. And he was self-conscious too, and seemed to 
be aware of the altitude and position of his limbs; 
but I have continually noticed the personal vanity of 
black men. He had a wife in the Cove of Cork, who 
went to service when he went to sea; nevertheless, 








he allowed her half his pay, though he approved of 
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her working, because, as he remarked in his peculiar 
solemn way, “it would keep her out of mischief.” 
He was a firm believer in conjurors, second-sighted 

ple, and ghosts of every description, several of 
which he had seen, as he said, * with his own eyes.” 
I committed an error in saying he only made one jest 
in his life; he made /wo, and though he was never 
seen to laugh at any time, he seldom uttered the lat- 
ter without the appearance of a smile; which, how- 
ever, he immediately corrected, and his features as- 
sumed their former gravity. It was this: whenever 
asked what country he was of, he (having the fear of 
his wife before his eyes, | suppose) always answered 
that “ he was an Irishman.” He took a great liking 
to me, and told me privately that his real name was 
Syphax, and that he was a deserter from a British 
man-o’ war. 

* * * One mid-watch, old Bryden, the second 
lieutenant, came to me and said in an under tone, 
* Mr ——, I'll be d— to h—if the ship is not in a 
pretty infernal state” (this was his usual way 
of talking) “and J can’t leave the deck, though | 
fancy there’s mischief brewing below. ‘There’s the | 
master-at-arms dead drunk, rest his soul—there’s the | 
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|the expression of the mouth seems fixed in the one 
last unalterable conclusion—all is over—it will speak 
no more. As to sleep-walkers, it is just like meeting 
a ghost, and when people talk in their sleep it is ge- 
nerally the voice of an evil spirit; because virtuous 
emotions are seldom of so irritating and virulent a na- 
ture as to produce indigestion, night-mare, &c.—bat, 
to return. 

I went groping my way under the hammocks, and 
soon found myself in the midst of the snorers (ogres 
that eat little boys) the sound becoming articulate 
ever and anon as it grew into a low muttered curse, 
then gulfing itself at once with a snore and a gasp. 
Some kept up alow murmuring which might be a 
prayer or a malediction, while others distinctly uttered 
the most appalling oaths. There were indeed a ter- 
rible set in the ship. Sometimes also, and this was 
as disagreeable as anything, my outstretched hand, 
in feeling my way along, would come in contact with 
the hot clammy face of a sleeper half out of his bed, 
and the next moment perhaps I ran my head against 
some gaunt hairy leg flung over the side of the ham- 
mock to cool. I had tow gone round and was 
groping back as fast as I well could, being quite 





corporal of marines piping drunk—and the serjeant | satisfied, when my ears caught the sounds of voices, 
nowhere to be found em all! I wish to the | and, on listening attentively, I found it proceeded 
Lord above you'd just take the lanthorn in your fist| from behind a blanket near at hand, through a chink 
and go down between decks, for we’ve a precious set|in which, it being fastened wp with forks, or some- 
of infernal rascals aboard.””—* Certainly,” said 1, and | thing of the kind, 1 fancied I could see the faint 
taking the lanthorn, I descended. The lights were | glimmer of a light. » I approached cautiously, and 
all out below, and all was silent. ‘This, however, 1|/ now heard a voice which I knew to be Yeoland’s 
thought betokened no good; it was too unusual, and | (the ring-leader of our dawning mutiny) in a half- 
it suddenly occurred to me that I would go the rounds | whispered conversation with another man, and what 
in the dark, by doing which I should see anything |I gathered from amidst the blasphemous execrations 





that was going on wrong, without giving any warn- 
ing of my approach, or being seen myself, which 
might not end pleasantly. I set the lanthorn there- 
fore up in one corner of the Midshipmen’s berth, and 
went groping my way round the lower deck. The 
first thing | came to was the drunken body of the 
master-at-artns, whom I nearly fell over, when, after 
a moment’s pause, employed in listening if there were 
any sounds forward, I stept lightly over his fuming 
carcass, and began to feel my way onwards. I soon 
came to the hammocks of the ship’s company, and 
some being hung lower than others, or bearing hea- 
vier burdens, while some swung high and loose, their 
owners being in the watch on deck, caused an ine- 


quality which made my journey very awkward ; be- 


cause, if I had inadvertently thumped my head and 
shoulders up against a body hard enough to wake the 
sleeper, he might not be satisfied either with my si- 
lence, or the answer I should give, and jump out to 
seize the offender, which of course might have pro- 


duced disagreeable consequences, in the mutinous | 


state of things. To me there is always something 
awful in sleep. I sometimes see a loveliness in it 
also, but only when the person has a beautiful and 
amiable expression of countenance; and except in 
children and young females this is seldom the case. 


wherewith it was ornamented, amounted to nothing less 
than the destruction of Bryden at the first place the 
ship touched at, or in the first action they were en- 
gaged in. Indeed it was not quite clear that they 
|did not contemplate something of the kind immedi- 
ately. I was about to make my invisible bow and 
retire with this information, when Yeoland, from 
some conscious feeling of villany (for I made no 
noise, nor had anything occurred likely to give alarm) 
put aside the blanket, and thrusting forth his head, 
took a survey all round. It was an equally true in- 
stinct that made Bryden send me down. Finding it 
difficult to make a clever retreat among the heavy 
nests that surrounded me, and expecting Yeoland 
was coming out to reconnoitre, I began to slide off 
| backwards, keeping my eye upon the fellow, who 
still stood looking about him into the dark, as though 
he fancied there was danger at hand; till coming to 
the empty hammock of one on deck, I put both hands 
up to the bracket and lifted and lowered myself into 
it so noiselessly, that not a clew or laniard was heard 
|to stretch. I lay here snoring ‘moderately upwards 
|of ten minutes, and if I dreamt of anything it was 
that Yeoland’s pale villanous face came and looked 
over the hammock at me, saying, Aha !—it won’t do. 
He and his fellows would have felt no scruple of con- 








I generally see a being before me whose mind is pros- | science at cutting my throat, and throwing me, ham- 
trate with the body, that is, whose ideas are under) mock and all, out of the bow-port. At length, find- 
the entire dominion of such internal sensations as the |ing myself persnviring profusely among the sailors’ 





state of health and natural disposition of the person 
induces; but if the sleep be sound and perfect, 1 can 
scarcely separate the idea from death, for the eyes 
are glazed, the cheek and forehead marbly quiet, and 





blankets, and also that several fasting fleas were re- 
galing themselves at my expense, I gradually lifted 
up my head, and finding the coast clear, dropped 
down and made off to the quarter-deck for a little 
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fresh air, being nearly melted, as well as suffocated ; 


by odours as little resembling otto of roses, or de mille 
Jleurs, as possible. 

1 mentioned nothing of this to Bryden at present, 
his watch being wow just over, and knowing, from 
his habitual conduct and want of discretion, that it 
would immediately create a disturbance that would 
last all night. I put my dirk under my pillow, how- 


ever, before going to bed, in case of emergency. Next 
morning I found one of the Mids toasting a biscuit 
with it, he having taken it from under my head while 
1 was asleep. So much for being prepared ! 





THE MENDICANT. 


Under its ceremonial services, when the zeal of 
pious devotees made the sacred dome resound with 
song, when the fragrance of the holy incense fuming 
from the altars, intermixing with the prayers and 
wishes of the faithful, aseended towards heaven, when 
the grave and melodious tones of the organ filled out 
and supported the solemn choirs of the Christians, 
then the old withered man was to be seen sunk in 
intense thought, and in deep and silent veneration he 
seemed to join with those who were thus engaged in 
their Maker’s praise within the ‘cathedral. With an 
eye full of sorrow, and with deep humility, he con- 
templated, at the entrance of this the dwelling of 
God. ‘The reflection of thousand of tapers that dimly 
traversed the gorgeous strueture, the shadow of the 


|pillars for centuries supporting its sombre Gothic 
, arches, like the great symbol of the eternity of reli- 
| gion, powerfully affected his soul. With trembling 
| frame he involuntarily bent his knee with enthusiastic 
| fervour, and tears of anguish rolled down his wrinkled 
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THE MENDICANT. 


AN HISTORICAL TALE. 
| 

Daity might have been seen, sitting under the lofty 
arches of one of the principal churches of Paris, a 
poor mendicant, whose hoary locks and decrepit ap- | 
pearance betokened the extreme of age and of misery. | 
I'he period of our story need not be carried farther | 
back than some two or three years, so that many even | 
of English travellers may be able to bear in their 
recollection the remembrance of the very spot, as 
well as the features of the humble hero of this our 
simple narrative. His mann@§s, behaviour, and lan- 
guage bespoke a superior edueation than is common 
to those who have to struggle against misery and 
adversity. His dress, though poor and ragged, was 
clean, and bore evident marks of having been the 
companion of one in happier days; and a noble mien 
expressed in every feature, combined with the charac- 
teristics we have mentioned of silvery locks and ad- 
vanced age, strongly convinced us that he once had 
occupied some elevated station in society. Even the 
poorest and most wretched inhabitants of the place 
regarded him with a kind of veneration that plainly 
bespoke his acknowledged superiority. He bore the 
name of Jacques: he was as much beloved as re- 
spected by all the poor of the parish, for his kindness, 
goodness, quietness of temper, and even for his gene- 
rosity in sharing with others, if possible, more dis- 
tressed of his fellow-creatures, the alms which he 
himself had received. 

The history of bis life and of his misfortunes was 
meanwhile, to those who were his intimate friends, 
as well as to the authorities of the parish, wrapped 
in deepest mystery. Daily for twenty-five successive 
years had Jacques regularly seated himself in his 
wonted haunt, and each frequenter of the holy edifice 
had made himself so familiar with his appearance, that 
he seemed to them even as a living statue pertaining 
to the sacred precincts, just as much as the splendid 
entrance itself, and the many beautifully carved stone 
statues and Gothic ornaments, which, superabundant 
in kind and superior in quality, notwithstanding the 
ravaging hand of a sweeping revolution, were yet 
visible on every side. None of his companions were 
able to account for or relate the slightest particulars 
concerning him. This only was known, that, although 
a Catholic, he had never entered the threshold of the 





church. 


and faded cheeks. The recollection of some great 
misfortune, or the gnawings of evil conscience, seem- 
ed to agitate his soul. At his first appearance at the 
chureh-door, he might have been regarded as a great 
criminal exiled from the society of the good and vir- 
tuous to linger life away in misery. 

There was also a clergyman who went daily to 
this church to solemuize mass. This minister of re- 
ligion was descended from one of the first families of 
France, and the possessor of an immense fortune; 
moreover, he abounded in virtue. ‘To him no happi- 
ness was greater than in doing good and assisting 
and consoling the needy and unfortunate. The old 
mendicant was among the many who had fortu- 
nately become an object of his solicitude; and every 
morning the Abbot Paulin de St. C administered 
to him spiritual consolation, together with temporal 
assistance. 

From some unexplained cause Jacques had absented 
himself for several days together trom his accustomed 
place, which caused anxious inquiry after him from 
several persons who daily visited for mass ; amongst 
others was our Abbot, who, chagrined at not having 
the pleasure of giving his old friend the long-accus- 
tomed daily alms, inquired after his place of abode. 
There visiting him, the good father found the aged 
mendicant stretched on a sick-bed. 

The abbot at his entrance was astonished by the 
strange admixture of luxury and misery which per- 
vaded this nevertheless miserable dwelling: a mag- 
nificent gold repeater hung over the wretched and 
mouldering straw couch on which he was lying; two 
large paintings in rich earved frames covered with 
erape were suspended on the old walls: a Christ of 
ivory, executed in most beautiful workmanship, was 
lying at the side of the sick; close to the bed stood a 
Gothie chair, which yet disclosed to view some rem- 
nants of red velvet, and was covered with old and 
seemingly much used books; amongst the volumes 
was a large family prayer-book with heavy silver 
clasps; but every other article of furniture represented 
a frightful spectacle of poverty and of the devastations 
of time. 

The presence of the clergyman reanimated the 
weak old maa, and in a voice full of acknowledgment 
he cried, 

“Thank you, most reverend Abbot, for this your 
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condescension, in having had the kindness to remem- 
ber an unfortunate old man!” 
“My friend,” answered M. de Paulin, “a true) 
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unknown, and enjoying peace and tranquillity. Ani- 
mated with strong faith in Providence, they submis- 
sively hoped and looked towards heaven in perfect 


Christian never forgets the unhappy. 1am come to confidence. Vain hope! the only person able to re- 


see if I can be of any benefit to you.” 
“I want nothing,”’ replied the mendicant; “ my 


veal their abode, to tear them from home, comfort, 
and security, to deliver them up to their pursuers, had 


end is drawing nigh; my death hour is close at hand: the treachery to inform against them! and I—I was 


—my conscience is the only part of my internal frame 
that calls for assistance.” 


that informer! 
* Father, and mother, four daughters, angels, in 


“Your conscience! have you then any crimes or comparison, for their beauty and innocence, and a 
2 sins by which your conscience is oppressed.”’| young child ten years old were dragged to a dark dun- 
* Yes; acrime, an enormous crime; a crime for geon and delivered up to all the horrors of captivity, 
which my whole life has been a fruitiess act of repen-|and proceedings were instituted against them. The 


tance! a crime fur which in heaven there is no pardon | 
—on earth no punishment.” 

“ There exists not,” replied the tender father, * in| 
the wide region of heaven acrime without pardon, | 
for the Divine mercy is far greater than all the sins 
of man.” 

“ For a criminal polluted by the perpetration of the 
most horrible of crimes—what hope! pardon! for- 
giveness !—no, no; there is none for me.” 

* Yes. there is!"’ cried the Abbot, with enthusi-| 
asm; and to doubt His mercy would even be a more) 
horrible blasphemy than all your crimes. Religion| 
reaches her arms to the repentant. Jacques! if you! 
sincerely repent, implore the Divine goodness, and 
He will not forsake or cast you off: confess through 
me, and J] will open the pathway to heaven.” 

The Abbot then covered himself, and after having 
pronounced those sublime prayers that open the gates 
of heaven to the repenting, he lent an atientive ear to 
the following confession :— 

“The son of a poor farmer, I was honoured by the 
affection of a high and noble family, under which my 
father cultivated a little land. From my earliest in- 
fancy 1 was brought up in their mansion, and, al- 
though intended at first for a servant, they took pains) 
to have me educated; and from the rapid progress| 
made by me in my studies, with the good will of my 
masters, my prospects in life were changed. I was 
elevated to the rank of secretary. I had already! 

assed my twenty-fifth year when the revolution) 
roke out. My principles were easily shook by the} 
seductive Janguage at that epoch circulated in the) 
daily journals. My ambition rose above its just) 
limits. I became weary with the easy position in| 
which I was placed. I made projects to leave the) 
asylum of my youth for the camp. Alas! had I but) 
followed this first propensity my ingratitude would| 
then have been comparatively trifling, and prevented | 
the commitment of all my other horrible crimes ;— 
but to proceed. The fury of the revolution soon spread 
over our provinces, and, apprehensive of being ar- 
rested, my master discharged all his servants, Hastily 
sessing himself of such moneys as were within 
pmemen and packing together some portions of his 
rich furniture, together with objects of value and fa- 
mily remembrances, we departed for Paris, to repose 
in security amongst the multitudes of that densely 
populated city : as a child of the house I had the pri- 
vilege of accompanying them. At the period of our ar- 
rival terror reigned with the utmost fury, and tyranny 
was triumphant in every department in France ; but 
the retreat of my master was a perfect secret. The 
family name was inscribed on the emigrant list, and 
the wealth of their house was confiscated in the name 








and to the service of the republic ; but this seemed 
not to concern them, for they were in happy union, 
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most trivial accusation sufficed in those days of blood- 


ished to send the innocent to the guillotine; the public 


prosecutors could, meanwhile, not find evidence to 
ruin this good and noble family; but a man who was 
acquainted with their private family affairs was 
brought forward, who made depositions respecting 
their domestic concerns ; making crimes of their most 
innocent actions, and affixing on them fictitious 


crimes, of being party to a frivolous conspiracy—and 


I was that false witness, that perjurer! 

* Their fatal judgment was made known to them, 
the awful sentence of death was pronounced over the 
whole family,—the young son was the only one to be 
spared. Unfortunate orphan, so early destined to 
mourn the fate of his whole family, and to curse their 
murderer, though unknown to him. Full of resigna- 
tion, and finding a soler in their virtues, this un- 
fortunate family in <: dungeon awaited the knell 
of the death hour. rough some mistake the order 
of execution had been omitted to be obtained. The 
day intended for their final suffering passed on, and 
if no one had been interested in seizing on those inno- 
cents, they would have escaped the scaffold, for it 
was close on ninth Thermidor ; but a man, impatient 
to enrich himself by their spoil, went before the great 
revolutionary tribunal, directed their attention to the 


lerror, and received as a reward for his zeal the diplo- 


ma of patriotism. The order for their execution was 
instantly drawn up, and the same evening the dread- 
ful judgment was to follow. And J,—I was again 
that eager informer. 

“At the eve of day, by the lights of dim burning 
torches, the fatal cart dragged this noble family to 
the seaffuld. The father, in deepest grief and despair, 
clasped to his heart, with ardent affection, his two 
youngest daughters; whilst the mother, strong in 
Christian fortitude, pressed the two eldest to her bo- 
som; then embracing her husband, they for the last 
time gave vent to their oppressed feelings, their re- 
membrances, their tears, their hopes; and then, again 
repeating their farewell, they uttered the final prayers 
of death. The name of their murderer had never 
escaped their lips. 

* As it was late, the chief executioner,* tired of his 
day’s labour, had trusted one of his servants with this 
late execution; Ae, little acquainted with its horrible 
use, implored some of the surrounding multitude to 
lend him assistance. A man of the crowd readily ad- 
vanced and offered his aid in this ignoble office. And 
7,—I was that man. 

“And the price for such many crimes was the 





* Paris counted, under this epoch of blood and horror, 
sixteen high executioners, distributed for the several guil- 
lotines erected in the different parts of the city; and, be- 
sides, allowed them servants’ assistance. 
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sutn of 3,000 fr., and those objects of value which you | 
see around me,—the irrefutable witnesses of my guilt. 

* Afier this crime | yielded myself into the arms) 
of pleasure and debauchery, to spend my ill-gotten! 
gold, and quench the voice of my overcharged and re-| 
proaching conscience. No project, no enterprise, no| 
undertaking was crowned with success. I became 
poor and infirm. The gains from charity were now 
my only resource, my only means to keep me from) 
starvation; and | have for years availed myself of 
the offerings of the bountiful at the entrance of the! 
cathedral! ‘The memory of my crimes has always 
stood lively before me, constantly piercing and tortur- 
ing my soul, so that 1 ever despaired of divine mercy, 
never daring to implore religious consolation, or even 
to enter a church. The alms I received, particularly | 
from you, most reverend Abbot, have with strict eco- 
nomy and temporal forbearance enabled me to gather 
a sum equal to that I stole from my ancient master,— 
here itis! The objects of laxury which you remark 
in this room, this watch, this * Christ,’ these books, 
these portraits, are part of the property of my bene- 
factors. Oh! how long, how deeply, and how pro- 
found has not my repentance been, but it has not been 
able to bring me consolation! Reverend father, do 
you then think I may flatter myself with the hope of 
receiving an Almighty’s forgiveness t” 

* My son,” answered the Abbot, “ your crimes are | 
certainly revolting, and the circumstances that have 
Jed to them atrocious, and n ralled in barbarity. 
The orphans, through the Refi deprived of pa- 
rents and friends, are the mos®able to judge and ap- 
preciate their immensity. A whole life passed in 
tears and prayers is hardly enough to extirpate such 
misdeeds. But then the treasures of the divine mercy 
are also immense, and blessed be your deep repen- 
tance. You believe in the almighty, all-powerful 
goodness of God—I think ] may assure you of your 
pardon.” 

The Abbot now raised himself from his kneeling 

osition; the mendicant, as if animated with new life, 
fore his bed and threw himself on his knees, ready to 
receive from the clergyman, after the rites of the 
Catholie religion, **the absolution for sins commit- 
ted,”"—when he cried out,—* No, not yet holy fa- 
ther; before you communicate to me my forgiveness, 
release me from this gold, the fruits of my crimes; 
take these objects, sell them, and distribute the pro- 
duct of them amongst the poor.” 

In the eagerness to display everything, the mendi- 
cant tore the crape away from the portraits, crying, 
* Take all, all,’’ then pointing to the portraits, “THESE 
were my BENEFACTORS, MY VICTIMS.” 

The Abbot threw a hasty glance upon them, and 
with a violent cry, clasping his hands upon his eyes, 
exclaimed, ** My father! my mother!”’ and instantly 
the remembrance of the horrid confession, the pre- 
sence of the assassin, the sight of the portraits, flash- 
ed vividly, in all its horrors, on his mind, and tore up 
the nearly healed wounds of his heart. His whole 
frame trembled, and, unable to support himself any 
longer, he involuntarily fell into a chair, his head 
drooping on his trembling hands, and with a flow of 
tears at last gave way to his oppressed and nearly 
suffocating feelings. 

The mendicant had thrown himself on the ground, 
not daring to raise up his eyes upon his terrible, irre- 
vocable judge, the son of his victims, who was to let 





fall on him all his wrath, to chase for ever all pardon 
from his thoughts; he writhed himself at his feet, 
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bathing them with his tears, erying aloud, in a voice 
full of despair, * My master! my master!’ The Ab- 
bot restrained himself, and, without looking at the 
wretched being, urged him to control his grief. 

The mendicant, raving, cried, “1am an assassin, 
a monster, a murderer! Sir, dispose of my life; what 
shall I do to avenge you?” 

“Avenge me!”’ answered the Abbot, recovering 
himself at these words; “‘avenge me/ oh, unfortu- 
nate man!” 

** Had I then not the judgment to foretel] you that 
my crimes were above pardon? I knew well that 
even religion would throw me off; repentance could 
not avail a sinner like myself. No pardon !—Pardon 
exists not for me.” 

These last words, pronounced with a terrible ac- 
cent, recalled to the Abbot his mission and his duties. 
The struggle between filial sorrows and the exercise 
of his holy calling ceased. Human weakness had 
for an instant claimed the tears of the grief-distressed 
son. Religion reclaimed the yet stronger soul of the 
priest. The clergyman rose, took the image of Christ 
in his hand, presented it to the mendicant, and said, 
with a strong and steady voice, “ Christian, do you 
sincerely repent ?” 

“ Yes.” 

* Your crime is then the object of your true and 
profound horror.—Then God, suffering on the Cross 
for mankind, accords you your pardon; finish your 
confession.” 

The Abbot, with one hand lifted over the mendi- 
cant, and holding the sign of redemption in the other, 
made the heavenly clemency and forgiveness descend 
on the assassin of his whole family. With his face 
bent towards earth, the mendicant still lay kneeling 
at the feet of the clergyman; the Abbot stretched 
forth his hands to assist and forgive him, but he was 
no more. 


From the Lady's Magazine. 
THE DOCTOR DISTRESSED. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE, BY MRS. DUNBAR MOODIE. 

“So, my nephew is returned,” said Dr. Beaumont, 
taking off his spectacles, and laying aside the letter 
he had been reading. “ What will he do at home!” 
This remark was addressed to a stout, rosy, matronly 
looking woman of fifty, who was seated by the fire 
knitting, and who acted in the double capacity of com- 
panion and housekeeper to the reverend gentleman. 

“ Humph !” responded Mrs. Orams, without raising 
her eyes from her work. “Do! why, he will do as 
most ‘young people’ do in his circumstances; cut a 
dash as long as his money lasts, and when ’tis all gone 
depend upon his wealthy relations to pay his debts.” 

“He's an extravagant dog; but | can’t think so 
harshly of poor Harry. No, no, Mary Orams; the half 
pay of a lieutenant in the army is but a trifle, a mere 
trifle. I must allow him something yearly to keep up 
his place in society.” This was said in a hesitating 
under tone, and with a timid glance at the housekeeper, 
whose countenance, now pale, now red, betrayed con- 
sidereble marks of agitation. 

“Oh, your reverence may do as you please with 
your money, but | am sure, if J were in your place, I 
would never deprive myself of my little comforts to 
encourage a young man in his idle and expensive ha- 
bits. If his half-pay is not enough to support him, let 
him do as many better men have done before him,— 
join Don Pedro at Oporto.” 
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“Tis a hard alternative,” said the doubting bu 
compassionate doctor. 


“ Not at all, sir,” replied the crafty Mrs. Orams. 
“He’s a fine young man; let him try his fortune in 


matrimony, and look out for a rich wite.” 


“ Nonsense,” said the doctor, whilst a frown drew 
his gray bushy eyebrows so closely together that they 


formed a shaggy line across his wrinkled forehead 
“The boy would never be so absurd. 


ble to think of such a th 
“ But young people w 


new the aversion the doctor had to matrimony. 


“ And old people too,” said the doctor with a bitter 


smile; “in which they show their want of wisdom.” 

“I hope, sir, you don’t mean me by people. I am 
not an old woman. It is my own fault that I am sin- 
gle. The foolish respect I entertained for your reve- 


rence,” she added, adroitly applying her handkerchief 


to her eyes, “ made me reject many advantageous of- 
fers. But I thought it better to enjoy the company of 
a clever man, contribute to his domestic comtorts, 
than to be the mistress of a house of my own.” 

“You were a wise woman, Mary Orams,” said the 
doctor, greatly softened by this piece of flattery. “A 
married life embraces many cares. We are free from 
them. Our rest is unbroken by the squalling of chil- 
dren and nocturnal lectures. {ou may bless God that 
you are what you are.” ; 

“ Indeed, Dr. Beaufort,” said Mrs. Mary, in a sulky 
tone, “I never trouble the Almighty with blessing him 
for such small mercies; and since we are upon the 
subject of marriage, I think it right to inform you that 
I have received an offer of marriage just now, and to 
convince you that I am neither old, nor ugly, nor de- 
spised, I think I shall accept it.” 

“ What do you mean, Mrs. Orams?!” said the asto- 
nished old bachelor, sinking back in his chair, and 
staring the housekeeper full in the face. 

“To marry.” 

“ You are not in earnest?” 

“ Quite serious.” 

“A woman of your years, Mrs. Orams.” 

“ Pray, sir, don't mention my years.” 

“Oh, I forgot; but what in the world can induce 

to marry !” 

“T wish to change my condition ; that’s all.” 

“ Are you not comfortable here !” 

“Why, yes, tolerably comfortable; but one gets 
tired of the same thing for ever. Besides, I don’t 
choose to be despised.” 

“ Despised! Who despises you !” 

“ Your nieces, and their mother.” 

“ Mrs. Harford and her daughters t” 

“Yes. They are jealous of the good opinion your 
reverence entertains for your poor servant. There's 
not one of them will speak a civil word for me; and 
this fine Mr. Henry, you are so fond of, the last time 
he was at home, had the impudence to call me a re- 
spectable woman, a toady, to my face. He might as 
well have called mea woman at once. [ have 
been insulted and ill-treated by the whole family, and 
rather than be thought to stand in their way, which 

our reverence well knows is not the case,” continued 
ra. Ormaus, casting a shrewd glance at the alarmed 
old man, “I will marry, and leave you; and then you 


In his circum- 
stances "twould be madness. Pshaw! he’s too sensi- 


n Td 
ile. think of such things,” re- 
ied Mrs. Orams, frowning in her turn; for well she 
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“ And who is to be your husband ?” 

“Only Mr. Archer, Squire Talbot’s steward,” said 
Mary, simpering, and looking down into her capacious 
lap. “ Your reverence can make no objection to him. 
He is a regular church goer, and never falls asleep in 
the midst of your reverence’s sermons, as most of the 
other parishioners do. "Tis true he is somewhat ad- 
vanced in years; but who can attend to an old man's 
comforts so well as his wife! What hireling can take 
such an interest in his welfare, and all his domestic 
concerns! Gray hairs are honourable, as Solomon says; 
and he has plenty of money withal.” 

Dr. Beautort groaned aloud during Mary's eloquent 
harangue on the advantages to be derived from the 
Archer connexion, which he suddenly cut short by ex- 
claiming, in mournful tones, “* And what am I to do 
when you are gone, Mrs. Orams!” For he perceived, 
with no small alarm, that the affair was likely to prove 
of a more serious nature than he had at first imagined. 

“ Do, sir! Oh, sir, there’s plenty to be had in my 
place.” 

“ Ah, Mrs. Orams! for the last twenty years I have 
depended solely upon you for al] my little comforts”— 
“ La, sir, surely "tis not more than ten ?” 

“Twenty, Mrs. Orams. Twenty long years you 
have been the mistress of this house. What can you 

desire more! Nothing has been withheld from you. 

Your salary is ample; but if you think it less than 

your services merit, I will make an addition of ten 

pounds per annum.gsJ will do anything,—make any 

sacrifice, however ul to my feelings, rather than 
part with you.” MOrams lJeaned her head upon 
her hand, and affected an air of deep commiseration. 
“ I see the idea of leaving me distresses you, Mary.” 

“True, sir,” whined torth Mrs. Orams; “ but I can- 
not lose such an excellent opportunity of bettering my 
condition.” 

** But who will cook for me?” said the doctor, in a 
tone of despair. 

“ Money will procure good cooks.” 

“ And nurse me when I have the gout !” 

“ Money will buy attendance.” 

“It is but a joke,” cried the old bachelor, brighten- 
ing up. “ The thing is impossible. You cannot have 
the heart to leave me.” 

“ Bless me, Dr. Beaufort,” said Mary, bustling from 
her seat; “Iam tired of leading a Jonely life. Mr. 
Archer has offered me a comfortable home, and as I 
see no prospect of a better, to-morrow, if you please, 
we will settle our accounts.” She sailed out of the 
room, and the old man sunk back in his easy chair, and 
fell into a profound reverie. 

For twenty years Mrs. Orams had humoured the 
doctor, and treated him as a spoiled child, attended to 
all his whims, and pampered his appetite in the hope 
of inducing him to repay her disinterested services by 

making her his wife. ut if Mrs. Orams was ambi- 

tious, the parson was proud; he saw through her little 

manceuvres, and secretly laughed at them. The idea 

of making such a woman as ary Orams his wife was 

too ridiculous; and not wholly dead to natural affec- 

tion, the indolent divine looked upon his widowed 

sister, her son, and pretty, unpretending daughters, as 

his future heirs. But what weak mind can long strug- 

gle against the force of habit! Mrs, Orams, step by 

step, insinuated herself into her master’s favour, and 

made herself so subservient to his comforts, that he 

felt wretched without her. Year after year she had 


t 








know, sir, I shall no longer be a servant, but have a 
house of my own.” 





threatened to leave him, in the expectation of drawing 
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him into making her an offer of his hand. Matrimony 
was the parson’s aversion, and year after year he in- 
creased her salary, to induce her to continue in his 
service. This only stimulated her avarice to enlarge 
its sphere of action. He was rich, and old, and infirm, 
and why might she not as well enjoy the whole of his 
property as a part; and she lost no opportunity of 
weakening the hold which the distressed Harfords had 
upon his heart. She hated them, for they were his 


THE OPIUM TRANCE. 


uncle's property, but for his wife’s savings, a destina- 
tion certainly little anticipated by herself or any of 
the young branches of the family. 





From the Monthly Repository. 


THE OPIUM-TRANCE; 
OR, DANTESQUE CARTOONS. 
Tue war-whoop died away, and the groans of the 





natural heirs; were pretty and genteel, and young,|dying grew fainter and famter; and the whir and 
and disdained to flatter her, in order to secure their singing in my brain gave way to a calm, smooth as the 
uncle’s property. The return of Lieutenant Marford|rippieless face of a summer lake. My wounds—from 
frightened her. He was, in spite of all her lies and) which pain had passed as a forgotten tale—now tin- 
mischief-making, a great favourite with his uncle.|gied with faint pleasure-throes; and a leaden lethargy, 
The frequency of his visits might in time diminish ber 4 dreamy, oblivious, and delicious torpor was creeping 
power, and render her company less indispensable (softly as the breathing of an infant, or the spreading 
Mary was resolved to make one last desperate effort of snowfall over soul and body. And it seemed as if 
on the heart of her obdurate master, and in case of a my heart had well-nigh throbbed its last throb, and my 
failure abandon his house and services for ever. ‘pulse completed its allotted pulsations, when an icy 
Two hours had elapsed since she quitted the room,’ and fell with a sudden shock upon my heart! I had 
but the doctor remained in the same attitude. His) just strength to utter a faint shriek—* Who are ye! 
head thrown back, and his hands tightly folded over what want ye?” A cold whisper trickled through my 
his portly stomach. At length, with a desperate ef- ear— Fear not! I am the soother of life’s pains, life’s 
fort, he put forth his hand, and rung the bell. The sorrows; | am Deatn the Comforter /” A swimming 
footman answered the summons. in the brain, a gathering and creeping of the blood 
“ Any thing wanted, sir !” ‘trom the extremities to the centre now followed, as if 
“ John send up Mrs. Orams.” ‘those regions had grown too cold for its fleet trans- 
A few minutes elapsed, the doctor thought them ports. And, as from my lips broke one lingering, de- 
hours, the handle of the door slowly turned, and the’ |jcious murmur of the soft swoon, a joyous gush of 
comely person of Mrs. Orams gagjected itself into the sunshine fell on the path that lay before me—a path 
room, her countenance flush a fiery red by lean-' which mortal foot had never trodden—of bright and 
ing over the kitchen fire. ‘burning gold, margined on either side by a beautiful 
“ Dinner will be ready, sir, in half an hour. If I and ample sweep of rich, deep, emerald sward ; a very 
leave the kitchen just now that careless Irish hussy, foretaste of Paradise. The air was reeking with the 
Sally, will be sure to burn the meat.” delicious aroma that rose from shrubs and flowers 
“ Let it burn,” said the doctor, with an air of ludi- fringing the way-side; and the ear was lulled by the 
crous solemnity. “I have no appetite just now.” bubble of the many springs that leaped up at every 
“ La, sir, | hope your reverence is not ill !” ‘footstep, and, now lost to eye and ear, wandered, like 
“ Not ill, Mrs. Orams, but only a little queerish. fairy music, on their silvery eccentric way. And it 
Sit down, I have something to say to you.” Mrs.\seemed as if the rush and spring-time of youth had 
Orams took & seat. The doctor drew close up to her, | come again; there was a nerve and vitality in every 
and, screwing his courage to the pinch, said, in a hur- pore; my ear was attuned to the nicest shades of har- 
ried voice, “ You leave me to-morrow ?”” mony, and my soul trembled into emotion at touch, 
“ Yes, sir.” ‘sound, colours. 
“ And you wish to be married ?” | Night came; and I was in the midst of a might 
“ Yes, sir.” forest; and a solitary star shone over head. The tack 
* Have you any objection to marry me ?” ‘boughs of the colossal sycamore, and the cypress and 
* Oh, la, sir, not in the least,” replied Mrs. Orams, | cedar, interlaced and tangled, made a dark cathedral- 
—, to the very ground. \like avenue of many leagues, and the gloomy splen- 
“ Then | will marry you myself, Mary; for, to tell|dour of their shades, shutting out the light of that 
the plain truth, I cannot live without you. Now go,| solitary star, filled my sou! with ineffable and trembling 
and send up the dinner.” awe. So appalling was the stillness of these shades, 


Mrs. Orams courtesied still lower, and with eyes 
sparkling with triumph left the room, in obedience to 
her future lord’s commands, without uttering a single 
word. Avarice, revenge, and pride were alike grati- 
fied. 

The sequel is curious. After Mary Orams had at- 
tained the long-coveted dignity of Mrs. Dr. Beaufort, 
she attended less to the doctor’s gustativeness, and 
more to her own; she ate more, and cooked Jess; the 
consequence was, that fat and indolence increased so 
rapidly, that before Don Pedro entered Lisbon the 
newly promoted Mrs. Dr. Beaufort expired one morn- 
ing of obesity, in her easy chair, leaving the distressed 
doctor a widower in the first year of his nuptials. He 
has lately followed his spouse to the tomb, and, after 


that my footsteps on the fallen leaves were like the 
marching of an army; so painful and startling the si- 
lence that, as I paused for a moment, I could hear the 
breathing of the pressbonperes<]: the very thoughts 
travelling in my brain were audible. It wasa silence 
as of earth, yet not of earth, but the hushed calm of 
an eternal gloom. 

Darker and darker grew the path, and more than 
once I felt my heart die within me, and my limbs fail ; 
but am imperious power, an overwhelming and inex- 
plicable impulse, a vague and undefined suspense, as 
of a mighty something unfulfilled, together with the 
whisper within—* On! and accomplish !” upheld me, 
and I continued my way. 





A weary time was it, I ween. 


At length I emerged 
all, the poor Harfords not only came in for all their from this “valley of the shadow of death” forest, and 
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the clear sky shone overhead. But my way was not/out unto the Day of Doom; to gaze on which any eye 


the less fearful and dreary. Sometimes a break of 
landscapes of a gorgeous and dreamy splendour would | 
fill me with hope tor a short space; but again came 
many, many leagues so utterly bleak and desolate, that 
to gaze on might sadden the heart of a seraph. I felt 
my spirit wither and fade, and sat me down on a rock 
on the borders of a lake—the Lake Desolate—and 
listened to the dirge-music of the far-coming, many- 
toned, many-tempered wind, sweeping and creeping 
over and among the long dark grass and quivering 
reeds, and sobbing with its agony-music, like a lost 
spirit ina Wilderness of Tombs. It was ever varying 
and changing with pause and swell; now in long, 
dreamy and protracted murmur, moving the listener to 
sorrow like the plaintive and withering sighs from a 
spirit-world ; now with quick sudden gush of clarion- 
blast, mingled with a shock of choral voices, and its 
accompaniment of crashing instruments; and then 
again, falling and dying away in solemn and touching 
moan, reminding memory of mingled things—the mur- 
mur of a receding sea—the music of a thousand harps 
—the peal of many bells, till finally the enraptured 
ear, with all its earnest, anxious leaning, catches but 
the faintest sounds, as of the silvery singing whisper 
of voices from fairy-land ! 

I had arisen from my seat on the margin of the lake, 
and had made some ascent on a winding track in the 
colossal sweep of rocky mountains bordering the north 
side, and was now threading a dizzy and narrow path 
that wound around rock and mountain, al] danger and 
desolation; where nor leaf nor grass shot up to re- 
freshen the eye or gladden the soul; and where the 
dreary and sterile rocks piled to the clouds, rising on 
either side with an air of horrible and sublime defi- 
ance, struck to my inmost soul with a sense of utter 
desolation. Below, ten thousand feet below, spread a 





but a spirit’s would recoil o’ertasked, und fall back 
upon itself withered, pain-stricken, and lost. From 
the focus of the radii fell ample and undulating slopes, 
overspread with a mantle of the richest verdure; at the 
foot of each slope lay a vast and beautiful lake, many 
leagues in circumference, whose waters were of a 
deep, silvery, pellucid green; in the midst of which 
arose fair islands of eternal flowers, of celestial roseate 
and carnation blooms; whose aroma ascended to hea- 
ven, and filled the air around with everlasting incense, 
giving to soul and sense intense and ravishing delight. 
Here all that is impressive in nature and wondrous in 
art prevailed; it was a realization such as the most 
exalted and brilliant mind, revelling in all the felicities 
of a rich and poetic imagination, conveying the gran- 
deur of nature through the medium of art, could alone 
accomplish. 

| wandered in dreamy wonder and delight among 
these solitary abodes, and these beautiful lakes, and 
these eternal flowers; and it seemed as if | were sud- 
denly gifted with the power of song, and involuntarily 
gushed from me a torrent of richest sound, which, 
dying presently away, left me in a state of delicious 
and dreamy lassitude; and sinking on the velvet 
sward, my eyes wandered in voluptuous trance over 
the waters at my feet, in whose lucid depths, unbro- 
ken by a breath or ripple, the azure sky reflected lay 
true as in a mirror. A billowy sweep of seagreen 
and golden foliage (ygoken only by masses of shadow, 
or an occasional cdlisin up and stretching out its 
black-green banner-like branches) sloped gradually 
from the horizon, like an amphitheatre, on every side, 
to the water's edge ; where the banks were overhung 
with the scarlet weeping-ash, and the sweet and 
mournful willow. The margin of the lake was fringed 
with the delicateand slender flag and tassel-grass; 


lake of unknown depth, and dark as midnight ; and as) the one rearing erect its stately head, the other arch- 


at almost every step fell a fragment of the loose and) 
|in the water, where (as emblematical of the material 


crumbling rock, it sent up a low, wailing, plashing 
tone, that made my brain to reel, and my blood to creep. 





And though, at every step I took, I felt my courage die 
within me, and a cold spasmodic tremor came over 
my limbs, and the sweat-drops stood on my brow as 


big as beads; and though my eyes ached dizzily at, 
gazing down the bottomless void, while suddenly | 


ing and drooping, as pondering on its graceful beauty 


and spiritual) they lay reflected together with the 
white and yellow lotus, like gold and silver chalices, 
quiet and motionless as in rock crystal plane. A soli- 
tary heron, poised on his slender prong, was basking 
under the shade of the overhanging willows; and no 
sound of living thing disturbed the perfect Solitude. 


would rush upon me the horrible impulse to plunge |I lay a long, long time gn these enchanting banks, 
headlong into the abyss, yet still I held on, strength-|and my soul had become éndued and imbued with the 


ened by the whisper within, and continued my way as/spirit of the place. 


if under the guidance of an unseen Power, unalarm- 
ed, unhurt. 

It was the dawn of the ninth sunrise, and day was 
just breaking from its short slumber; and the black 
clouds, which had lain like huge moveless mountains, 
were dividing and breaking away, like a flock of de- 
sert-birds scared by the marauder. A piping, singing, 
south-west wind, bearing on his bosom odours like the 
gums of Araby, was blowing freshly, and played grate- 
ful as the dews of heaven on my flushea cheeks and 
brow. The sun had arisen; that orb of glory, of a 
blood-red hue, had Jain upon those cloud-masses like a 
ruby on an Ethiop’s brow, and was now bursting into 
meridian splendour, when I looked upon the most en- 
chanting scene that ever upon rapt vision broke on this 
side Paradise, or perchance within its very bowers. 

It seemed as if I were at the centre of a radii of 
colonnades, arched and coloured as rainbows, and sup- 





ported by columns of crystal and gold, and stretching 


It might have been the abode of 
the genius of Grace and Sadness; every object was 
touched with the sweetest sorrow, all around wore an 
air of profound melancholy ; and I Jay in that state of 
deep and dreamy tenderness which comes after the 
passionate floodings of strong grief. I lay gazing on 
the tranquil water-mirror with eyelids slumberful, 
when suddenly its crystal surface was broken by a 
snow-white bird, whose track upon the water touched 
the heart as would a flaw in the pure mirror of some 
high-gifted talisman. I could have wept to see thus 
marred a thing so beautiful. The bird alighted on 
the banks, shedding music from its wings, and, cir- 
cling overhead a moment, dropped upon the ivory 
shoulder of a daughter of Paradise. 

She stood before me in unveiled and pristine love- 
liness; a torrent of ravishing black hair, deep as In- 
dian die, broke over her neck and shoulders with the 
profusion of a flood, and playing around her uncine- 
tured zone, murmured downward to her feet, unsan- 
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dalled, save by those delicate azure veins which upon | 


her ankles shone clear as pure sapphire on Parian. 


The fragrance of her parted lips was richer than| 
myrrh or frankincense, sweeter than the breath of| 
roses after a summer shower! And her eyes beamed | 


upon me with the lambent lustre of twin morning 
stars. ‘Then, in a voice whose tone was music and 
silver, sweet as liquid dropping in a dream, she said: 
—* Oh, beloved spirit! I have sought thee long and 
late, and have at length found thee—Oh, my soul’s joy ! 
what happiness is mine! | thought my heart had died 
of its own wealth of love, but thou hast stirred its depths 
again !—Let me tell thee of my short sad history.—1 
was born of a globule of naphtha, blown by a sea-sprite 
in a frolic, who—when the creature of that generative 
mirth blushed forth in the purple light and rosy flush of 
life, its hair flowing round its polished limbs redolent 
of grace and beauty—stood all amaze at the unlooked- 
for presence ; then, in the delirium of his joy, dashed 
headlong down unfathomed void, and never again 
upon the sea-foam rose. Then did a blight fall over 
the beings that peopled these magnificent abodes, and 
they died away one by one, until I was left elone,— 
alone! Oh, that the measureless love of my heart 
should have been lavished on this little bird! Yet I 





have found thee, and all pain is departed, and sorrow 
hath flown. Look on me; centuries of summers have 
not touched the perennial bloom of this cheek, or faded 
the rich die of my crimson lip—Sweet! we will 
dwell together evermore! Thgg wilt not leave me— 
d think it, I should 


I know thou wilt not; if le 
droop, and fade, and die !” 





Never came healing to the worn wanderer on the 
wings of sleep, with such welcome as did these words | 


to my enraptured ears. My soul yearned to her; and 
forgetting, in that ravishing and thrilling hour, the 
whisper within, and, whilst the delirium was temper- 
ed with a hallowed glow, as of the presence of a thing 
divine, 1 locked her gently in my embrace, and mur- 
mured in her ear, in a tone of ineffable tenderness :— 
* Beautiful Spirit! I am thine, thine! for ever thine!” 

Suddenly the face of all things changed. A loud 
and piercing peal of laughter broke upon the air and 
shivered into infinite vibrations; and I stood upon a 
rotten plank over a fathomless abyss! The Tempter, 
undisguised, stood a few paces from me on the same 
rotten plank! “ Thou hast sworn to be mine, and wilt 
abide by thine oath !”"—* Never! I recant, abhorrent 
betrayer! Lan not thine!” He smiled a sardonic smile, 
and said, “ Behold, there is but this plank betwixt thee 
and eternity !—swear me fealty, or it snaps, and down 
the bottomless pit thou descendest !"—* Never!” I 
cried, while the blood crept from the crown of my head 
to the sole of my foot. 

Instantly it snapt; and I fell with terrific velocity, 
whirling round and round with deadly and sickening 
speed ; and my sight swam from me as on a rapid river; 
and my blood boiled, and my brain spun like a whirl- 
pool, and the sweat rolled from me like rain. Pre- 
sently the gyrations and rotatory motion ceased, and | 
was propelled headlong with incredible speed ; swifter 
than ball from cannon’s mouth; increasing in ratio 
with time and distance, and tripling every second. 
Fierce heat kept pace with speed, until my blood be- 
came as molten fire, and dissolving away into the 
elements from whence I came, I again electrically 
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plete in all its parts and appointments, that the most 
subtle, refined, and sensitive of earth’s sons were dull 
ard lethargic to that vitality, as it were a sublimation 
of the five senses at every pore. And thus was my 
agony made terrifically acute, for | sped headlong 
through the vortex-like amphitheatres of doomed souls 
and demons! And they shot forth clouds of poisoned 
barbs upon me as I passed ; and every shower brought 
the death-throes, the death-swoon, the resuscitation ! 
It seemed many thousand years since that plank had 
snapped ; and onward I still sped headlong, seemingly 
ior ever, for ever! Between each Vortex of the Doom- 
ed there was but a few minutes respite, and then again 
came the death-throes!—the death-swoon !—the re- 
suscitation !—with the cry from above—* Room, room! 
make clear the way; room for the damned !”—and the 
response trom below—*On! on! there is way enough!” 
—with the sudden cataract-like shock of voices, laugh- 
ing in chorus-laughs of thunder, with the multiplied 
echoes throughout the limitless vaults of Space! I 
had now reached the Universal Centre ; and the Temp- 
ter again stood beside me, and said :—* Dost thou 
yield !"—* Never,” I cried, “through eternity!” At 
this moment | descried a weapon suspended in the air, 
flashing like elemental diamond, and on its blade the 
burning syllables “ Accomplish !’’—Breathing a short 
quick prayer—* God of veiled-mysteries nerve m 
spirit to this great deed !"—my arm was lifted :—* If 
it be possible, die! Soul-destroyer!” and the blade sped 
to his heart’s core. A wild demoniac death-yell, and 
my own ungovernable and triumphant shout of joy, 
hurled back and dispersed the mighty shadows of the 
hour. Cuiaro ‘scuro, 





From the Metropolitan, 
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In which Mr. Vanslyperken finds great cause of vexation 
and satisfaction. 


Ix the meanwhile Mr. Vanslyperken was anything but 
comfortable in his mind. That Corporal Van Spitter should 
assert that he saw the devil at his shoulder, was a matter 
of no small annoyance any way ; for either the devil was 
at his shoulder or he was not. If he was, why then it was 
evident that in consequence of his having attempted mur- 
der, and having betrayed his country for money, the devil 
considered him as his own, and this Mr. Vanslyperken did 
not approve of; for, like many others in this world, he 
wished to commit every crime, and go to heaven after all. 
Mr. Vanslyperken was superstitious and cowardly, and he 
did believe that such a thing was possible; and when he 
canvassed it in his mind, he trembled, and looked over his 
shoulder. 

But Corporal Van Spitter might have asserted it only to 
frighten him. It was possible—but here again was a dif- 
ficulty : the corporal had been his faithful confidant for'so 
long a while, and to suppose this, would be to suppose that 
the corporal was a traitor to him, and that, upon no grounds 
which Vanslyperken could conjecture, he had turned false : 
this was impossible—Mr. Vanslyperken would not credit 
it; so there he stack, like a man between the horns of a 
dilemma, not knowing what to do; for Mr. Vanslyperken 
resolved, had the devil really been there, to have repented 
immediately, and have led a new life; but if the devil had 
not been there, Mr. Vanslyperken did not perceive any 





condensed. a 
But my organization was now so exquisite and com- 


cause for such an immediate hurry. 
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At last, an idea presented itself to Mr. Vanslyperken’s 
mind, which afforded him great comfort, which was, that 
the 1 had suffered so much from his boat adven- 
tures—for the corporal had made the most of bis sufter- 
ings—that he was a little affected in his mind, and had 
thought that he had seen something. “ It must have been 
so,” said Mr. Vanslyperken, who fortified the idea with a 
glass of schecdam, and then went to bed. 

Now, it so happened, that at the very time that Mr. Van- 
slyperken was arguing all this in his brain, Corporal Van 
Spitter was also cogitating how he should get out of his 
scrape; for the corporal, although net very bright, had 
much of the cunning of little minds, and he felt the neces- 
sity of lulling the suspicions of the lieutenant. ‘To con- 
ceal his astonishment and fear at the appearance of the 
dog, he had libelled Mr. Vanslyperken, who would not ea- 
sily forgive, and it was the corporal’s interest to continue 
on the best terms with, and enjoy the confidence of his 
superior. How was this to be got over? It took the whole 
of the first watch, and two-thirds of the middle, before the 
corporal, who lay in his hammock, could hit upon any plan. 
At last he thought he had succeeded. At daybreak, Cor- 
poral Van Spitter entered the cabin of Mr. Vanslyperken, 
who very coolly desired him to tell Short to get all ready 
for weighing at six o’clock. 

“If you please, Mynheer Vanslyperken, you think me 
mad last night ‘cause I see de tyfel at your shoulder. 
Mynheer Vanslyperken, I see him twice again this night 
on lower deck. Mein Gott! Mynheer Vanslyperken, I 
say twice.” 

“Saw him again twice!” replied the lieutenant. 

“ Yes, Mynheer Vanslyperken, I see twice again—I sce 
him very often since I drift in de boat. First, I see him 
when in de boat—since that I see him one time, two times, 
in de night.” 

“It’s just as I thought,” said Mr. Vanslyperken, “he 
has never got over his alarm of that night—Very well, 
Corporal Van Spitter, it’s of no consequence. 1 was very 
angry with you last night, because I thought you were 
taking great liberties; but I see now how it is, you must 
keep yourself quiet, and as soon as we arrive at Ports- 
mouth, you had better lose a little blood.” 

“How much, Mynheer Vanslyperken, do you wish I 
should lose ?” replied the corporal, with his military salute. 

“ About eight ounces, corporal.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the corporal, turning on his pivot, 
and marching out of the cabin. 

This was a peculiarly satisfactory interview to both par- 
ties. Mr. Vanslyperken was overjoyed at the corporal’s 
explanation, and the corporal was equally delighted at hav- 
ing so easily gulled his superior. 

The cutter weighed that morning, and sailed for Ports- 
mouth, We shall pass over the passage without any fur- 
ther remarks than that the corporal was reinstated into Mr. 
Vanslyperken’s good graces—that he appeared as usual to 
be harsh with the ship’s company, and to oppress Small- 
bones more than ever; but this was at the particular re- 
quest of the lad, who played his own part to admiration— 
that Mr. Vanslyperken again brought up the question of 
flogging Jemmy Ducks, but was prevented by the corpo- 
ral’s expressing his fears of a mutiny—and had also some 
secret conference with the corporal as to his desire of ven- 
geance upon Smallbones, to which Van Spitter gave a 
ready car, and appeared to be equally willing with the lieu- 
tenant to bring it about. Things were in this state when 
the cutter arrived at Portsmouth, and, as usual, ran into 
the harbour. It may be supposed that Mr. Vanslyperken 
was in all haste to go on shore to pay his visit to his 

charming widow, but still there was one thing to be done 
first, which was to report himself to the admiral. 

On his arrival at the admiral’s, much to his dissatisfac- 
tion, he was informed that he must hold himself ready for 
sailing immediately, as despatches for the Hague were ex- 
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peeted down on the next morning. This would give but 
a short time to pay his addresses, and he therefore made 
all haste to the widow’s presence, and was most graciously 
received. She almost flew into his arms, upbraided him 
for being so long away, for not having written to her, and 
showed such marks of strong attachment, that Vanslyper- 
ken was in ecstacies. When he told her that be expected 
to sail again immediately, she put her handkerchiet up to 
her eyes, and appeared, to Vanslyperken at least, to shed a 
few bitter tears. As soon as she was a little more com- 
posed, Vanslyperken produced the packet with which he 
was entrusted, which she opened, and took out two letters, 
one for hersct, and the other addressed to a certain person 
in a house in another street. 

“ This,” said the widow, “ you must deliver yourself— 
it is of consequence. I would deliver it, but if I do, I 
shall not be able to look after my little arrangements for 
dinner, for you dine with me of course. Besides, you must 
be acquainted with this person one time or another, as it 
will be for our advantage.” 

“ Our advantage !” how delightful to Mr. Vanslyperken 
was that word ! fie jumped up immediately, and took his 
hat to execute the commission, the injunction of the widow 
to be soon back hastening his departure. Vanslyperken 
soon arrived at the door, knocked, and was admitted. 

“Vat vash you vant, sare ?” said a venerable looking old 
Jew, who opened the door to him. 

“Ts your name Lazarus?” inquired the licutenant. 

“Dat vash my name.” 

“T have a letter for you.” 

“ A letter for me !—and from vare ?” 

“ Amsterdam.” - 

“Shee! silence,” sai@ the Jew, leading the way into a 
small room, and shutting the door, 

Vanslyperken delivered the letter, which the Jew did not 
open, but laid on the table. “It vas from my worthy 
friend in Billen Shaaten. He ist vell?” 

“ Quite well,” replied Vanslyperken. 

“Ven do you sail again, Mynheer ?” 

“'Tu-morrow morning.” 

“Dat is good. I have the letters all ready, dey come 
down yesterday—vil you vait and take them now ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Vanslyperken, who anticipated another 
rouleau of gold on his arrival at Amsterdam. 

“ An den I will give you your monish at de same time.” 

More money, thought Vanslyperken, who replied then, 
“ With all my heart,” and took a chair. 

The Jew lett the room, and soon returned with a small 
yellow bug, which he put into Vanslyperken’s hand, and a 
large packet carefully sealed. “ Dis vas of de hutmost 
importance,” said the old man, giving him the packet. 
“You will find your monish all right, and now vas please 
pat your name here, for I vas responsible for all de ac- 
count ;” and the Jew laid down a receipt for Vanslyperken 
to sign. Vanslyperken read it over. It was an acknow- 
ledgment for the sum of fifty guineas, but not specifying 
for what service. He did not much like to sign it, but 
how could he refuse? Besides, as the Jew said, it was 
only to prove that the money was paid; nevertheless he 
objected. 

“Vy vill you not sign? I must not lose my monish, 
and I shall lose it if you do not sign. Vat you fear—you 
not fear that we peach; ven peoples pay so high, they not 
pay for noting. We all sall hang togeder if de uffair be 
found.” 

Hang together! thought Vanslyperken, whose fears 
were roused, and he turned pale. 

“ You are vell paid for your shervices—you vas vell 
paid at doder side of de vater, and you are now von of us. 
You cannot go back, or your life vill be forfeit, I can as. 
sure you—you vill sign if you please—and you vill not 
leave dis house, until you do sign,” continued the Jew. 





“ You vill‘not take our monish and den give de informa- 
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tion, and hang us all. You vill sign, if you please,)could hardly imagine thet his good fortune was real. A 
— : - as hansital widow, with a fortune—how could he 
here was a steadiness of countenance and a firmness|ever have thought of throwing himself awa such a 
in the tone of the old man, whieh told Vanslyperken that| bunch of deformity as the Frau Vanders! Pe Poor Mr. 


he was not to be trifled with, and assured him that he must! Vanslyperken! Dinner put an end to his protestations. 
have help at band if requisite. If left to himself, the Jew| He fared sumptuously, and drank freely, to please the 
would have been easily mastered by the lieutenant, but} widow. He drank death to the usurper, and restoration 
that such was not to be the case, was soon proved, by the | to the King James. What a delightful evening! The 
old man ringing a small silver bell on the table, and shortly! widow was so. amiable, so gentle, so yielding, so, so, so— 
afterwards there was a rustling and noise, as if of several, what with wine and love, and fifty guineas in his pocket, 
persons, heard in the passage. Vanslyperken now per-| Mr. Vanslyperken was so overcome with his feelings, that 
ceived that he was entrapped, and he also felt that it was|at last he felt but so so. After a hundred times returning 
too late to retreat. Actuated by his fear of violence on the|to kiss her dear, dear hand, and at last sealing the con- 
one hand, and his love of gold on the other, he consented/tract on her lips, Mr, Vanslyperken departed, full of wine 
to sign the voucher required. As soon as this was done,/and hope—two very good things to lay in a stock of. 
the old Jew wus all eivility. He took the paper, and) But there was something doing on board during Mr. 
locked it up in a large cabinet, and then he observed, | Vanslyperken’s absence. Notwi standing Mr. Vansly- 
“It is for our own shafety, sare lieutenant, dat we are)}perken having ordered Moggy out of the cutter, she had 
obliged to do dis. You have nothing to fear—we are too| taken the opportunity of his being away to go on board to 
much in want of good friends like you, to lose them, but | her dear darling Jemmy. Dick Short did not prevent her 
we must be safe and sure; now you are von of us—you|coming on board, and he was commanding officer, -so 
cannot tell but we can tell too—we profit togeder, and I) Moggy once more had her husband in her arms; but the 
vill hope dat we do run no risque to be hang togeder.| fond pair soon retired to a quiet corner, where they had a 
Fader Abraham! we must not think of that, but of de|long and serious conversation, so long and so important, 
good cause, and of de monish. I am a Jew, and | care not/ it would appear, that they did not break off until Mr. Van- 
whether de Papist or de Protestant have de best of it—|slyperken came on board, just before dark. His quick eye 
but I call it all de good cause, because every cause is good soon perceived that there was a petticoat at the taffrail, 
which brings de monish.” | where they had retired that they might not be overheard, 
So thought Vanslyperken, who was in heart a Jew. |and he angrily inquired who it was. His wrath was not 
“ And now, sare, you will please to take great cure of appeased when he heard that it was Salisbury’s wife, and 
de packet, and deliver it to our friend at Amsterdam, and he ordered her immediately to be put on shore, and sent 
you vill of course come to me ven you return here.” for Corporal Van Spitter in his cabin, to know why she 
Vanslyperken took his leave, with the packet in his) was on board. The corporal replied, “That Mr. Short 
ket, not very well pleased ; but as he put the packet in,| had let herdn; that he had wished to speak on the subject, 
he felt the yellow bag, and that toa certain degree con-| but that Mr. Short would not speak,” and then entertained 
soled him. The old Jew escorted him to the door, with| his superior with a long account of mutinous expressions 
his little keen gray eyes fixed upon him, and Vanslyperken/ on the lower deck, and threats of doing him (Mr. Vansly- 
quailed before it, and was glad when he was once more in perken) a mischief. This conversation was interrupted 
the street. He hastened back to the widow's house, full, by a messenger coming on board with the despatches, and 
of thought—he certainly had never intended to have so/an order to sail at daylight, and return immediately, with- 
committed himself as he had done, or to have positively| out waiting for any answers. . 
enrolled himself among the partisans of the exiled king;) The reader may wish to know the subject of the long 
but the money had entrapped him—he had twice taken convérsation between Jemmy Ducks and his wife. It in- 
their wages, and he had now been obliged to give them volved the following question. Moggy had become very 
security for his fidelity, by enabling them to prove his, useful to Nancy Corbett, and Nancy, whose services were 
guilt whenever they pleased. All this made Mr. Vansly- required at the cave, and could not well be dispensed with, 
perken rather melancholy—but his aneditations were put had long been anxious to find some one, who, with the 
an end to by his arrival in the presence of the charming same general knowledge of parties, and the same discri- 
widow. She asked him what had passed, and he narrated| mination, could be employed in her stead. In Moggy she 
it, but with a little variation, for he would not tell that he had found the person required, but Moggy would not con- 
had signed through a fear of violence, but at the same time! sent without her husband wus of the same party, and here 
he observed, that he did not much like signing a receipt.| lay the difficulty. Nancy had had a reply, which was 
* But that is necessary,” replied she ; “ and besides, why satisfactory, from Sir Robert Barclay, so far as this. He 
not? I knog you are on our side, and you will prove| required one or two more men, but they must be trust- 
most valuable“to us. Indeed, I believe it was your readi-| worthy, and able to perform the duty in the boats. Jemmy 
ness to meet my wishes that made me so fond of you, for) was not very great at pulling, for his arms were too short 
I am devotedly attached to the rightful king, and I never| as well as his legs, but he was a capital steersman. All 
would marry any man who would not risk life and soul this had been explained to Nancy, who at last consented 
for him, as you have done now.” ° to Jemmy being added to the crew of the smuggler, and 
The expression “life and soul,” made Vanslyperken| Moggy had gone off to the cutter to persuade Jemmy to 


shadder, and his flesh crept all over his body. | desert, and to join the smugglers. 
“ Besides,” continued the widow, “ it will be no small) Now, as for joining the smugglers, Jemmy had not the 
help to us, for the remuneration is very great.” least objection ; he was tired of the cutter, and being ’sepa- 


“To vs!” thought Vanslyperken, who now thought it) rated from his wife had been to him a source of great dis- 
right to press his suit. He was listened to attentively,|content; but, as Jemmy very truly observed, “ If I desert 
and at last he proposed: an early day for the union. The) from the vessel, and am ever seen again, I am certain to 
widow blushed and turned her head away, and at last re-| be known, and taken pp, therefore I will not desert, I will 
plied, with a sweet smile, “ Well, Mr. Vanslyperken, I| wait till 1am paid off, unless you can procure my dis- 
will neither tease you or myself—when you come back| charge by means of your friends.” Such had been the re- 
from your next trip, I consent to be yours.” sult of the colloquy, when interrupted by the arrival of 

What was Vanslyperken’s delight and exultation! He} Vanslyperken, and the case thus stood, when, on the next 
threw himself on his knees, promised, and vowed, and| morning at daylight, the cutter weighed and stecred her 
thanked, kissed hands, and was in such ecstatics! He) course for the Texel. 
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